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PREFACE. 


Most  teachers  of  history  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  task 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  a  genuine  and  abiding 
interest  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  from  the  fact,  doubtless, 
that  text-books  proper  to  bo  used  as  class-manuals  are  neces- 
sarily brief,  and  therefore  too  barren  of  details  to  impress 
the  imagination  and  make  the  narrative  picturesque  and 
entertaining.  It  is,  certainly,  of  indispensable  importance 
that  the  pupils  should  have  permanently  fixed  in  their  minds 
a  general  outline  of  the  subject,  and  this  is  all  that,  in  an 
ordinary  school  course,  they  can  be  expected  to  accomplish ; 
but  it  is  of  equal  importance  that,  in  doing  this,  they  should 
imbibe  a  taste  for  historical  reading,  and  that  in  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  receive,  some  direction  should  be  given  as  to 
^e  authors  by  the  perusal  of  whose  writings  this  taste  may  be 
unratified. 

<The  work  here  submitted  to  the  public  is  designed  to  aid 
^  efiecting  these  objects.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  in- 
^ded  to  be  used,  not  as  a  book  of  lessons  to  be  committed 
to  memory  and  recited,  but  as  a  Reading  Book  to  be  used  inde- 
pendently, or  to  accompany  any  of  the  ordinary  school-manuals 
of  history,  and  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  study  of  them. 
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The  selections  which  have  been  made  for  this  work  are  such 
as  seemed  best  adapted  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  young 
student,  while  imparting  useful  information  in  reference  to 
noted  events  and  personages  in  the  history  of  various  coun- 
tries,  at  different  periods ;  and  such,  also,  as  appeared  appro- 
priate fof  the  purpose  of  training  pupils  in  reading  and  elo- 
cution. Many  different  kinds  of  composition,"  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  are  therefore  represented,  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety  of  style ;  so  that,  simply  as  a  reading-hoohy  the 
author  thinks  that  this  work  will  be  found  to  possess  very 
great  advantages  over  those  generally  used  in  the  higher 
classes  of  schools.  One  very  great  advantage  it  certainly  has  ; 
namely,  that,  instead  of  fragmentary  and  unconnected  pieces 
of  various  kinds  of  composition,  the  selections  which  form  its 
contents  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  coherent  and  con- 
tinuous ;  and  that  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  are  briefly  but  clearly  explained. 

In  performing  this  twofold  office  of  a  companion-history  and 
an  entertaining  and  instructive  reading-book,  it  cannot  but 
be  the  means  of  saving  much  valuable  time  both  of  the  pupil 
and  teacher.  The  accompanying  Vocabulary  and  Geographical 
Index  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  very  useful  auxiliaries,  while 
the  Biographical  Index  of  Authors  will,  in  connection  with  tlie 
statements  and  references  in  the  text,  have  the  effect  to  make 
the  student  acquainted  with  most  of  the  great  names  in  his- 
torical  literature,  as  well  as  prove  a  guide  in  selecting  the 
best  works  for  careful  perusal  or  study. 

That  every  important  period  or  topic  in  the  world^s  history 
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should  be  represented  in  a  volume  of  this  size  is  of  oourse 
quite  inapracticable ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  selections 
have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order,  except  that,  as  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  generally  first  studied  in  most 
schools,  the  pieces  relating  to  that  division  of  the  subject  have 
been  placed  first. 

The  Model  of  Analysis  given  in  connection  with  the  first 
selection  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  constructing  ex- 
ercises of  this  character,  which  are  useful,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of  the  pupil's 
acquisitions,  but  in  showing  him  how  to  arrange  the  various 
topics  clearly  and  logically  in  his  mind. 

"With  this  bnef  explanation  tne  author  submits  this  work, 
to  his  fellow-laborers  m  the  cause  of  education,  as  an  experi- 
ment which  he  hopes  may  prove  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  important  objects  which  he  has  carefully  kept  in  view  in 
its  compilation. 

Nhw  York,  May  1, 1871. 
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PART  I. 

American  History. 


Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

[Wmtroduetory  Jr#m«rJlr««— Christopher  ColnmbnSf  the  discoverer  of  America,  was 
bom  In  the  ctty  of  Genoa  (J^o-<*^U  about  the  year  1435.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed 
B.  remarkable  fondness  for  the  sea,  and  made  several  voyages  in  the  MedUcrrancnn. 
He  afterward  settj[ed  in  Lisbon,  havinsr  married  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  nav^j^tor  who 
bad  distingsiished  himself  in  the  PorUlgnese  service.  From  him  Colambas  obtained 
many  valuable  charts  and  Journals  of  voyages,  by  the  perusal  of  which  bis  passion  for 
maritime  advspture  and  ente^rpjise  was  greatly  stimulated.  Some  time  after  thif«,  he 
conceived  the  idea  that,  as  the  earth  is  round,  a  shorter  passage  to  the  Indies  could 
be  found  by  sailing  westward  than  by  the  then  usual  route  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea;  and,  in  order  to  carry  this  idea  into  effect,  he  apQlied  for  aid,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Genoa,  his  native  city,  but  it  was  reAised.  He  then  laid  his  scheme  before  John  II., 
King  of  Portugal,  a  country  which  at  that  time  took  the  lead  in  maritime  discoveries ; 
and  that  monarch  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  learned  men,  by  whom  it  was  pronounced 
Tisionary  and  absurd.  Columbus  next  repaired  to  Spain,  and  solicited  aid  iVom  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  by  the  latter  of  whom,  after  a  tedious  and  vexatious  delay  of  nearly 
eight  years,  he  was  supplied  with  three  small  vessels,  with  which  he  sailed  on  his 
great  and  perilous  voyage.] 

I.  Columbus  and  his^  Mission. — Edward  Everett 

[From  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  illustrious  American  scholar  and  orator,  Edward 
Everett,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1858. 


The  pronundatUm  and  d^nitione  qf  the  wordt  marked  with  (v)  an  given  in  tM 
Vocabulary  at  the  end  qf  the  volume,'] 

I.  In  the  las^  Quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  Italian 
mariner,  a  citizen  of  the  little  republic  of  Genoa,  who  had  hith- 
erto gained  his  livelihood  as  a  pilot  in  the  commercial  marine 
of  different  countries,  mad6  his  appearance  successively  at 
various  courts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  soliciting 
patronage  and  aid  for  a  bold  and  novel  project  in  navigation. 
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The  state  of  the  times  was  in  some  degree  favorable  to  the 
adventure. 

2.  The  Portuguese  had  for  half  a  century  been  pushing  their 
discoveries  southward  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  ven- 
tured into  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  the  Az'ores.  Several  conspiring 
causes,  and  especially  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  had 
produced  a  general  revival  of  intelligence.  Still,  however,  the 
state  of  things  in  this  respect  was,  at  that  time,  very  different 
from  what  we  witness  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
On  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  there  was  but  little 
improvement  over  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The  new 
culture  centred  in  the  convent,  the  court,  and  the  university, 
places  essentially  distrustful  of  bold  novelties. 

3.  The  idea  of  reaching  the  East  by  a  voyage  around  the 
African  continent  had  begun  to  assume  consistency;  but  the 
vastly  more  significant  idea,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  and 
capable  of  being  circumnavigated^  had  by  no  means  become 
incorporated^  into  the  general  intelligence  of  the  age.  The 
Portuguese  navigators  felt  themselves  safe  as  they  crept  along 
the  African  coast,  venturing  each  voyage  a  few  leagues  further, 
doubling  a  new  headland,  ascending  some  before  unexplored 
river,  and  holding  a  palaver^  with  some  new  tribe  of  tlie  native 
races: 

4.  But  to  turn  the  prows  of  their  vessels  boldly  to  the  west, 
to  embark  upon  an  ocean  not  believed,  in  the  popular  geog- 
raphy of  the  day,  to  have  an  outer  shore,  to  pass  that  bourne'' 
from  which  no  traveller  had  ever  returned,  and  from  which 
experience  had  not  taught  that  any  traveller  could  return,  and 
thus  to  reach  tlie  East  by  sailing  in  a  western  direction, — this 
was  a  conception''  which  no  human  being  is  known  to  have 
formed  before  Columbus,  and  which  he  proposed  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  Portugal,  and  for  a  long  time 
without  success.  Tlic  state  of  science  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
men  to  discriminate*  between  the  improbable  and  untried  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  impossible  and  absurd  on  the  other. 

5.  But  the  illustrious  adventurer  persevered.  Sorrow  and 
disappointment  clouded  his  spirits,  but  did  not  shake  his  faith 
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nor  snbdne  his  will.  His  well-instmcted  imagination  had  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere.  *  What  seemed 
to  the  multitude,  even  of  the  educated  of  that  day,  a  doubtful 
and  somewhat  mystical^  theory^;  what  appeared  to  the  unin- 
formed mass  a  monstrous  paradox^  contradicted  by  every  8t<?p 
we  take  upon  the  broad,  flat  earth  wliich  we  daily  tread  beneath 
our  feet ; — that  great  and  fruitful  truth  revealed  itself  to  the 
serene  intelligence  of  Columbus  as  a  practical  fact,  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  stake  all  he  had, — character  and  life. 

6.  And  it  deserves  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  most 
illustrious  example  of  the  connection  of  scientific  theory  with 
great  practical  results,  that  the  discovery  of  America,  with  all 
its  momentous  consequences  to  mankind,  is  owing  to  the  dis- 
tinct conception,  in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  of  this  single  scien- 
tific proposition, — the  terraqueous''  earth  is  a  sphere.  After 
years  of  fruitless  and  heart-sick  solicitation,  after  offering  in 
effect  to  this  monarch  and  to  that  monarch  the  gift  of  a  hemi- 
sphere^, the  great  discoverer  touches  upon  a  partial  success. 

7.  He  succeeds,  not  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  his  country- 
men at  Genoa  and  Venice  for  a  brave  brother  sailor ;  not  in 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  spirit  of  maritime''  adventure 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Portugal ;  not  in  stimulating 
the  commercial  thrift  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  or  the  pious 
ambition  of  the  Catholic  king.*  His.soiTowful  perseverance 
touched  the  heart  of  a  noble  princess,  worthy  the  throne  which 
she  adorned.  The  new  world,  which  was  just  escaping  the 
subtle  kingcraft  of  Ferdinand,  was  saved  to  Spain  by  the 
womanly  compassion  of  Isabella. 

8.  *It  is  truly  melancholy,  however,  to  contemplate  the 
wretched  equipment^  for  which  the  most  powerful  princess 
in  Christendom  was  ready  to  pledge  her  jewels.  Floating 
castles  will  soon  be  fitted  out  to  convey  the  miserable  natives 
of  Africa  to  the  golden  shores  of  America,  and  towering  gal- 
leons' will  be  dispatched  to  bring  home  the  guilty  treasures  to 
Spain ;  but  three  small  vessels,  two  of  which  were  without  a 


•  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  »ty1«d  by  some  "  Fordinnnd  the  Cuthollc" 
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deck,  and  neither  of  them  probably  exceeding  the  capacity  ot"  a 
pilot-boat,  and  even  these  impressed  into  the  public  service, 
compose  the  expedition,  fitted  out  under  royal  patronage,  to 
realize  that  magnificent  conception  in  which  the  creative  mind 
of  Columbus  had  planted  the  germs  of  a  new  world. 

MODEL  OF  ANALYSIS. 

1 .  First  appearance  of  Colambue— The  Plate  of  the  times.  2.  Discoveries  of  the  Por- 
tngnese— Other  con^piririK  causes  of  a  general  revival  of  intelligence— Condition  (tf  the 
people,— how  different  flrom  that  witnessed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  3.  Ideas  of 
the  a^e— Portuguese  navigators.  4.  Peculiar  views  of  Columbus — State  of  science. 
5.  Difference  between  Columbus  and  his  C(mtemporaries.  6.  Illustration  of  the  con- 
nection of  scientific  theory  with  practical  results.  7.  Efforts  of  Colnmbns— His  final 
success— What  saved  the  new  world  to  Spain.  8.  The  equipment  with  which  CoIam> 
bus  was  supplied. 

The  previous  history  of  Cotnmbns.  From  what  Is  this  piece  extracted?  Who  was 
Edward  Everett  f  Give  an  account  of  him.  {Sw  Biographical  Index.)  Where  Is 
Genoa  f    {See  O^ographical  Index.) 

11.  First  Voyage  of  Columbus. — Robertson. 

[From  the  "  mstory  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  America,'*  by  William  Robert* 
Bon,  D.D.] 

1.  After  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  arma- 
ment was  not  suitable,  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by 
which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  service  for 
which  it  was  destined.  It  consisted  of  three  vessels.  The 
largest,  a  sliip  of  no  considerable  burden,  was  commanded  by 
Columbus,  as  admiral^  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
{mah-re'ah)y  out  of  respect  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  hon- 
ored with  singular  devotion.  Of  the  second,  called  the  Pinta 
(peen'tah)y  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis 
pilot  The  third,  named  Nigna  {nee?i'yah),  was  undoir  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  These  two  were  light 
vessels,  hardly  superior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats. 

2.  This  squadron^  if  it  merits  that  name,  was  victualled  for 
twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  mostly  sailora, 
together  with  a  few  adventurers,  who  followed  the  fortune  of 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court,  whom  she 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  Though  the  expense  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed 
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the  court  of  Spain,  the  sum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  squad- 
i-on  did  not  exceed  £4000. 

3.  Columbus  pushed  forward  the  preparations  with  such 
ardor,  and  was  seconded  so  effectually  by  the  persons  to  whom 
Isabella  committed  the  superintendence  of  this  business,  that 
everything  was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But,  as  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not 
set  out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great 
object  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  with- 
out imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  protection  of  heaven. 
With  this  view,. he,  together  with  all  the  persons  under  his 
command,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery^  of 
Babida  {rah-be'dah).  After  confessing  their  sins  and  obtain- 
ing absolution^  they  received  the  holy  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  zealously  patronized. 

4.  Next  morning,  being  Friday,  the  3d  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before  sunrise,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their  supplications 
to  heaven  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they 
wished  rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  even  in  this  short  run,  the  ships  were 
found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill-appointed  as  to  be  very  improper 
for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to  be  both  long  and  dan* 
gerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the  best  of  his 
power;  and  having  supplied  himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he 
took  his  departure  from  Gomera  {go-ma' rah),  one  of  the  most 
westerly  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  6th  day  of  September. 

5. 'Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to 
begin  ;  for  Columbus,  holding  his  course  due  west,  left  imme- 
diately the  usual  track  of  navigation,  and  stretched  into  un- 
frequented and  unknown  seas.  The  first  day,  as  it  was  very 
calm,  he  made  but  little  way;  but  on  the  second, he  lost  sight 
of  the  Canaries ;  and  many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already  and 
dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  under- 
taking, began  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  they 
were  never  more  to  behold  land.    Columbus  comfprted  them 
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with  assurances  of  success,  and  the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  in 
those  opulent  regions  whitlier  he  was  conducting  them. 

6.  To  unskillful  Spanish  sailors,  accustomed  only  to  coasting 
voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  maritime  science  of  Colum- 
bus, the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  experience,  improved  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguese,  appeared 
immense.  As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  every- 
thing by  his  sole  authority;  he  superintended  the  execution 
of  every  order;  and  allowing  himself  only  a  lew  hours  for 
sleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck.  As  his  course  lay 
through  seas  which  had  not  been  formerly  visited,  the  sound- 
ing-line, or  histruments  of  observation,  were  continually  in  his 
hands. 

7.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  he  at- 
tended to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes,  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  every- 
thing that  floated  on  the  Waves,  and  entered  every  occurrence, 
\vith  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept  As 
the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming  sailors 
habituated  only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavored  to 
conceal  from  them  the  real  progress  which  they  made.  With 
tliis  view,  though  they  ran  eighteen  leagues  on  the  second  day 
after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  same  artifice  of 
reckoning  short  during  the  whole  voyage. 

8.  By  the  14th  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  two  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing 
than  new.  They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle^  in  their 
compasses,  did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but  varied 
to  the  west,  and  as  they  proceeded  this  variation,  increased. 
This  api)oarance  filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror. 
They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean,  and  the 
only  guide  which  they  had  seemed  about  to  fail  them.  Colum- 
bus, with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason 
for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself, 
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seemed  so  plausible^  io  them,  that  it  dispelled  their  fears,  or 
silenced  their  murmurs.* 

9.  He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  with  the  Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came 
within  the  sphere  of  the  trade-wind,  which  blows  invariably 
from  east  to  west  between  the  tropics  and  a  few  degrees  beyond 
them.  He  advanced  before  this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform 
rapidity,  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  sail-  When 
about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he 
found  the  sea  so  covered  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled  a  mea- 
dow of  vast  extent,  and  in  some  places  they  were  so  thick  as  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels. 

10.  This  strange  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  dis- 
quiet. The  sailors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the 
titmost  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean;  that  these  floating 
weeds  would  obstruct  their  further  progress,  and  [that  they] 
concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  some  large  tract  of  land,  which 
had  sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  endea- 
vored to  persuade  them  that  what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather 
to  have  encouraged  them,  and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign 
of  approaching  land.f  At  the  same  time,  a  brisk  gale  arose 
and  carried  them  forward.  Several  birds  were  seen  hovering 
about  the  ship,  and  directed  their  flight  toward  the  west.  The 
desponding  crew  resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to 
entertain  fresh  hopes. 

11.  Upon  the  1st  of  October,  they  were,  according  to  the 
admiral's  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Canaries;  but  lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated 
by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out  tliat 
they  had  proceeded  only  Ave  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues; 


*  lie  told  them  that  the  direction  of  tlie  needle  was  not  to  the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and 
invisible  point ;  tfhe  varinlion,  therefore,  was  not  cause<l  by  any  fallacy  in  the  compaHS,  but  by  the 
moreraent  of  the  north  star  itself,  vhich,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  had  its  revolutions,  and  every 
day  described  a  circle  round  the  pole. 

f  Tlii8«-aKt  accumnlatinn  of  floatinir  weeds  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  Btream.  as,  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Id  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  is  partly  turned  toward  the  south,  and  rejoins  the  great 
equatorial  current,  moving  westwardly  from  the  chores  of  Africa.  Tlius  is  formed  a  Ta»t  basin  in  t1i0 
ocean,  surronnded  by  the  moving  w^aterti,  into  which  are  drawn  sea-weed  and  other  matter,  producing 
the  phenomenon  which  so  alarmed  the  timid  and  inexperienced  Spaniards.  This  part  of  the  Atlantio 
is  now  called  the  '*  Sai^asso  Sea." 
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and  fortunately  for  Columbus,  neither  Ms  own  pilot,  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships,  had  skill  suflBcient  to  correct  this  error  and 
discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been  above  three  weeks  at 
sea;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators 
had  attempted  or  deemed  possible;  all  their  prognostics'  of 
discovery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circum- 
stances, had  proved  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulity'  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them,  had  been 
altogetlier  illusive',  and  their  prospect  of  success  seemed  now 
to  be  as  distant  as  ever. 

« 

12.  These  reflections  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discourse  concerning 
the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition.  They 
made  impression,  at  first,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and 
extending,  by  degrees,  to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more 
resolute,  the  contagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship. 
From  secret  whisperings  or  n\urmurings,  they  proceeded  to 
open  cabals'  and  public  complaints.  They  contended  that  it 
was  necessary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while  their  crazy 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed 
their  fear  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  favorable  to  their  course,  must  render  it 
impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that 
Columbus  should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  on 
which  their  common  safety  depended. 

13.  Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation. 
lie  retained,  however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  Sometimes 
he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  to  soothe  his  men. 
Sometimes  he  endeavored  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or 
avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth 
which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions,  he 
assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  venge- 
ance from  their  sovereign  if,  by  their  dastardly  behavior,  they 
should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation. 
Even  with  seditious'  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they 
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had  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persua- 
sive, and  nofc  only  restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses 
which  they  meditsited,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany 
their  admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

14.  As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land 
seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion. 
The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  making  toward  the  south- 
west Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese  navigators, 
who  had  been  guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the 
motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  toward  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding 
on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction,  without  any  better 
success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no  object  during  thirty 
days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions 
subsided^  faster  than  they  had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with 
additional  force;  impatience,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in 
every  countenance. 

15.  All  sense  of  subordination^  was  lost;  the  officers,  who 
had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  sup- 
ported his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men ;  they 
assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck,  expostulated''  with  their 
commander,  mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and 
required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to  Europe. 
Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  re- 
course to  any  of  his  former,  arts,  which,  having  been  tried  so 
often,  had  lost  their  efiect.  He  therefore  promised  solemnly 
to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided 
they  would  accompany  him  and  obey  his  command  for  three 
days  longer;  and  if,  during  that  time,  land  was  not  discovered, 
he  would  then  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  direct  his  course 
toward  Spain. 

16.  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their 
faces  again  toward  their  native  country,  this  proposition  did 
not  appear  to  them  unreasonable.*    Nor  did  Columbus  hazard 

*  The  stHtement  that  Colnmbuit  thus  capitulated  witli  Ids  mutinous  companions,  rests  upon  the 
authority  or  a  single  Spanish  writer,  bat  is  positively  contradicted  by  otliers,  irho  affirm  that  he,  from 
first  to  last,  expressed  an  unalterable  determination  to  perserere,  in  defiance  of  every  danger  and 
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much  in  confining  himself  to  a  term  so  short.  The  presages'' 
of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising,  that 
he  deemed  them  infallible^  For  some  days  the  sounding-line 
reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of-  birds  increased,* 
and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such  land  birds 
as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 

17.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber 
artificially  carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds 
around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was 
more  mild  and  warm;  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became 
unequal  and  variable.  From  all  these  symptoms^  Columbus 
was  so  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  October,  aft^r  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the 
sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch 
lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the  night. 

18.  A  little  after  midnight*  the  joyful  sound  of  land!  Innd! 
was  heard  from  the  Pintay  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the 
other  ships.  But  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious^ 
appearances,  every  man  was  now  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in 
all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return 
of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were 
dispelled.  From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two 
leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored 
with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  delightful  country. 

19.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Deum^,  as 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of 
the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratula- 
tion. This  oflice  of  gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed  by  aa 
act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemnation  min- 

difficnlty.  It  is  reAsonable  to  believe,  howe%'er,  tbat  he  bade  them  wait  two  or  three  days  before  com- 
pelling him  to  retnrn,  feeling  the  aMurancc  that  land  would  be  discoTered  within  the  time. 

*  CohimbuB  himself,  at  ten  o'cloclc  in  the  evening,  had  seen  a  light  gleaming  at  a  great  distance, 
and  called  the  attention  of  some  of  his  officers  to  it;  bat  no  pablic  annonocement  of  land  was  made. 
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gied  with  reverence.  And  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  prjQnounced 
the*man  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be 
a  person  inspired  by  heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in-  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  all  former  ages. 

III.  The  Mutiny,  Sight  of  Land,  etc. — Rogers. 

[Prom  the  "  Voyage  of  Columbu?/^  a  poem  by  Samnel  Ro^rs.] 

All  melt  in  tears  I  but  what  can  tears  avail  ? 
These  climb  the  mast,  and  shift  the  swellmg  sail. 
These  snatch  the  helm ;  and  round  me  now  I  hear 
Smiting  of  hands,  outcries  of  grief  and  fear, 
(That  in  the  aisles  at  midnight  haunt  me  still, 
Turning  my  lonely  thoughts  from  good  to  ill.) 
"  Were  there  no  graves — none  in  our  land,"  they  cry, 
'^  That  thou  hast  brought  us  on  the  deep  to  die  ?" 

'  Silent  with  sorrow,  long  within  his  cloak 
His  face  he  muffled — then  the  Hero  spoke : 
"  Generous  and  brave !  when  God  himself  is  here, 
Why  shake  at  shadows  in  your  mad  career? 
He  can  suspend  tlie  laws  himself  designed, 
He  walks  the  waters,  and  the  winged  wind ; 
Himself  your  guide !  and  yours  the  high  behest. 
To  lift;  your  voice,  and  bid  a  world  be  blest ! 
And  can  you  shrink  ? — to  you,  to  you  consigned 
The  glorious  privilege  to  serve  mankind ! 
Oh  had  I  perished,  when  my  failing  frame 
Clung  to  the  shattered  oar  'mid  wrecks  of  flame  I 
— ^Was  it  forthis  I  lingered  life  away, 
The  scorn  of  Folly,  and  of  PVaud  the  prey ; 
Bow*d  down  my  mind,  the  gift  His  bounty  gave, 
At  courts  a  suitor,  and  to  slaves  a  slave  ? 
— Yet  in  His  name  whom  only  we  should  fear, 
CTis  all,  all  I  shall  ask,  or  you  shall  hear,) 
Grant  but  thi-ee  days."f— He  spoke  not  uninspired ; 
And  each  in  silence  to  his  w^atch  retired. 

Although  among  us  came  an  unknown  Voice  I 
"  Go,  if  ye  will ;  and,  if  ye  can,  rejoice : 
Go,  with  unbidden  guests  the  banquet  share ; 
In  his  own  shape  shall  Death  receive  you  there.". 
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Twice  in  the  senith  blazed  the  orb  of  light; 

No  shade,  all  sun,  insufferably  bright ! 

•Then  the  long  line  found  rest — in  coral  groves, 

Silent  and  dark,  where  the  sea-lion  roves : — 

And  all  on  deck,  kindling  to  life  again, 

Sent  forth  their  anxious  spirits  o*er  tbc  mabi: » 

"  Oh  whence,  as  wafted  from  Elysium,  whence 
These  perfumes,  strangers  to  the  raptured  sense  ? 
These  boughs  of  gold,  and  fruits  of  heavenly  hue, 
Tingeing  with  vermeil  light  the  billows  blue  ? 
And  (thrice,  thrice  blessed  is  the  eye  that  spied. 
The  hand  that  snatched  it  sparkling  in  the  tide) 
Whose  cunning  carved  this  vegetable  bowl, 
Symbol  of  social  rites,  and  intercourse  of  soul?" 
Such  to  their  grateful  ear  the  gush  of  springs, 
Who  course  tlie  ostrich,  as  away  she  wings ; 
Sons  of  the  desert  I  who  delight  to  dwell 
*Mid  kneeling  camels  round  the  sacred  well ; 
Who,  ere  the  terrors  of  his  pomp  be  past. 
Fall  to  the  demon  in  the  redd'ning  blast 

The  sails  were  fhrl'd:  with  many  a  melting  close, 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose, — 
Rose  to  tlie  Virgm.    Twas  the  hour  of  day, 
Wlien  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes,  and  islands  of  the  blest; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  silent  air, 
Went  o*er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there  I 

Chosen  of  men !  'twas  thine,  at  noon  of  night, 
Jlrst  from  the  prow  to  hail  tlie  glimmering  light; 
(Emblem  of  Trutli  divine,  whose  secret  my 
Enters  the  soul,  and  makes  the  darkness  day !) 
"Pedro I  Rodrigo!  there,  methought,  it  shone! 
There — in  the  west  I  and  now,  alas  1  'tis  gone ! — 
'Twas  all  a  dream !  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain ! 
—But  mark,  and  speak  not,  tliere  it  comes  again  I 
It  moves  1— what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts,  passions,  say  how  like  our  own ! 
Oh !  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown  V" 


Loner  on  the  wave  the  morning  mists  reposed, 
Then  broke— and,  melting  into*light,  disclosed 
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Half-drcling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods  ^ 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods;.           r  ^     p* 

And,  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given,  I* 

Embraced  and  wept,  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  ^. 

When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran,  ^ 

And,  on  our  faces,  bless'd  Uie  wondrous  man ;  . 

Hay,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies  ■ 

Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  haimonies  ?  ^ 

**  Glory  to  God  f  unnumbered  voices  sung,  \ 

•*  Glory  to  God !"  the  vales  and  mountains  rung,  Jt 
Voices  that  bailed  creation's  primal  mom, 
And  to  the  Shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 


\ 


IV.  First  Landing  op  Columbus.— /m;t^.i 

[From  the  ^*  Life  aod  Voyages  of  Christopher  Colombas,**  by  Washington  living.] 

1.  It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  1493, 
that  Columbns  first  beheld  the  New  World.  As  the  day 
dawned  he  saw  before  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though 
apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants 
•were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  and  running  to 
the  shore.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and,  as  they  stood 
gazing  at  the  ships,  appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures 
to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 

2.  Columbus  made  signals  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and 
the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat, 
richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard; 
whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincent  Yaiiez  his  brother, 
put  off  in  <X)mpany  in  their  boats,  each  with  a  banner  of  the 
enterprise  emblazoned^  with  a  green  cross,  having  on  either 
side  the  letters*  F.  and  Y.,  the  initials  of  the  iDastilian  mon- 
archs  Fernando  and  Ysabel,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

3.  As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus,  wlio  was  disposed 
for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impressions,  was  delighted  with  the 
purity  and  suavity*  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency 
of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  vegetation.  Ho 
beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon  the  trees  whicli 
overhung- the  shores.     On  landing,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
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nees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears 
f  joy.  Ills  example  was  followed  ])y  the  rest,  whose  hearts 
ndeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude. 

4.  Columbus  then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal 
standard,  and  assembling  round  him  the  two  captains,  with 
llodrigo  de  Escobedo  (es-co-bq^do),  notary  of  the  armament, 
Kodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giving  the 
island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having  complied  with  the 
requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  called  upon  all  present  to 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as  admiral  and  viceroy^ 
representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns, 

5.  The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most 
extravagant  transports.  They  had  recently  considered  them- 
selves devoted  men,  hurrying  forward. to  destruction;  they 
now  looked  upon  themselves  as  favorites  of  fortune,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged 
around  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  embracing  him, 
others  kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous 
and  turbulent  during  the  voyage,  were  now  most  devoted  and 
enthusiastic.  Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if  he  had  already 
"wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits,  who  had 
outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched  at  his  feet, 
begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him,  and 
promising  the  blindest  obedience  for  the  future. 

6.  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed 
them  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night. 
Thev  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their  movements 
with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  apparently  without 
effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling 
huge  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld 
their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings 
clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various  colors,  landing 
upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright  to  the  woods. 

7.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue 
iaor  molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  tlieir  terror. 
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and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe,  frequently  pros- 
trating themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adora- 
tion. During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possession,  they  re- 
mained gazing  in  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion,  the 
beards,  the  shining  armor,  and  splendid  dress  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  from  his 
commanding  heiglit,  his  air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet, 
and  the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  companions ;  all 
w^hich  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander. 

8.  When  they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears, 
they  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards,  and 
examined  their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness. 
Columbus  was  pleased  with  their  gentleness  and  confiding 
simplicity,  and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  acquies- 
cence, winning  them  by  his  benign ity\  They  now  supposed 
that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament  which 
bounded  their  horizon^  or  had  descended  from  above  on  their 
ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  skies. 

9.  The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of  curiosity 
to  the  Spaniards,  differing,  as  they  did,  from  any  race  of  men 
they  had  ever  seen.  Their  appearance  gave  no  promise  of 
either  wealth  or  civilization,  for  they  were  entirely  naked, 
and  painted  with  a  variety  of  colors.  With  some  it  was  con- 
fined merely  to  a  part  of  the  face,  the  nose  or  around  the  eyes ; 
with  others  it  extended  to  the  whole  body,  and  gave  them  a 
wild  and  fantastic""  appearance. 

10.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  tawny  or  copper  hue,  and 
they  were  entirely  destitute  of  beards.  Their  hair  was  not 
crisped,  like  the  recently-discovered  tribes  of  the  African  coasi^ 
under  the  same  latitude,  but  straight  and  coarse,  partly  cut 
short  above  the  ears,  but  some  locks  were  left  long  behind  and 
falling  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  features,  though  obscured 
and  discolored  by  paint,  were  agreeable  ;  they  had  lofty  fore- 
heads, and  remarkably  fine  eyes.  They  were  of  moderate 
stature  and  well  shaped  ;  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  under 
thirty  years  of  age;   there  was  but  one  female  with  them, 
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quite  young,  naked  like    her   companions,   and  beautifully 
formed. 

11.  As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on  an 
island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called  the  natives  by  the 
general  appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  universally  adopted 
before  the  true  nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has 
since  been  extended  to  all  the  aboriginals^  of  the  New  World. 
The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their  only  arms  were 
lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a  flint,  or 
the  teeth  or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be  seen,  nor 
did  they  appear  acquainted  with  its  properties;  for,  when  a 
drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they  unguardedly  took  it 
by  the  edge. 

12.  Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored  caps,  glass 
beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trifles,  such  as  the  Portuguese 
rrere  accustomed  to  trade  with  among  the  nations  of  the  gold 
coast  of  Africa.  They  received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  their 
finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  The  Spaniards  re- 
mained all  day  on  shore,  refreshing  themselves  after  their 
anxious  voyage  amidst  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  island,  and 
returned  on  board  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all  they 
had  seen. 

13.  On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  shore 
was  thronged  with  the  natives ;  some  swam  off*  to  the  ships, 
others  came  in  light  barks,  which  they  called  canoes,  formed 
of  a  single  tree  hollowed,  and  capable  of  holding  from  one 
man  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  managed 
dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if  overturned,  swam  about  in  the 
water  with  perfect  unconcern,  as  if  in  their  natural  element, 
righting  their  canoes  with  great  facility,  ayd  baling  them  with 
calabashes^ 

14.  They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and  trinkets,  not, 
apparently,  from  any  idea  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
everything  from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  possessed  a  super- 
natural' virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having  been  brought  from 
heaven ;  they  even  picked  up  fragments  of  glass  and  earthen- 
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ware  as  valuable  prizes.  They  had  but  few  objects  to  offer  in 
return,  except  parrots^  of  which  great  numbers  were  domes- 
ticated'' among  them,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  which  they  had 
abundance,  and  would  exchange  large  balls  of  five  and  twenty 
pounds'  weight  for  the  merest  trifle. 

15.  They  brought  also  cakes  of  a  kind  of  bread  called  caa- 
saya^  which  constituted  a  principal  part  of  their  food,  and  was 
afterward  an  important  article  of  provisions  with  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  formed  from  a  great  root  called  yuca,  which  they  culti- 
Tated  in  fields.  This  they  cut  into  small  morsels,  which  they 
grated  or  scraped,  and  strained  in  a  press,  making  a  broad,  thin 
cake,  which  was  afterward  dried  hard,  and  would  keep  for  a 
long  time,  being  steeped  in  water  when  eaten.  It  was  insipid, 
but  nourishing,  though  the  water  strained  from  it  in  the  prep- 
aration was  a  deadly  poison.  There  was  another  kind  of  yuca 
destitute  of  this  poisonous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root, 
either  boiled  or  roasted. 

16.  The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly  excited  by  the 
sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold,  worn  by  «ome  of  the  natives 
in  their  noses.  These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged  for  glass 
beads  and  hawks'  bells;  and  both  parties  exulted  in  the  bar- 
gain, no  doubt  admiring  each  other's  simplicity.  As  gold, 
however,  was  an  object  of  royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of 
discovery,  Columbus  forbade  any  traflBc  in  it  without  his  express 
sanction ;  and  he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the  traffic  for 
cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  all  trade  for  it,  wherever  it  should 
be  found  in  any  quantity.  '   .' 

17.  He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was  procured. 
They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing  to  the  south,  where,  he 
understood  them,  dwelt  a  king  of  such  wealth  that  he  was 
served  in  vessels  of  wrought  gold.  He  understood,  also,  that 
there  was  land  to  the  south,  the  southwest,  and  the  northwest ; 
and  that  the  people  from  the  last-mentioned  quarter  frequently 
proceeded  to  the  southwest  in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
making  in  their  way  descents  upon  the  islands,  and  carrying 
off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives  showed  him  scars 
of  wounds  received  in  battles  with  these  invaders.    It  is  evident 
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that  a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was  self-delusion 
on  the  part  of  Columbus;  for  he  was  under  a  spell  of  the 
imagination^  which  gave  its  own  shapes  and  colors  to  eyerj 
object. 

18.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  arrived  among  the  islands 
described  by  Marco  Pylo,  as  lying  opposite  Cathay,  in  the 
Chinese  Sea,  and  he  construed  everything  to  accord  with  the 
account  given  of  those  opulent  regions.  Thus  the  enemies 
which  the  natives  spoke  of  as  coming  from  the  northwest,  he 
concluded  to  be  the  people  of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  great  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  were  represented  by 
the  Venetian  traveller  as  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the 
islands,  and  to  enslave  the  inhabitants.  The  country  to  the 
south,  abounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other  than  the  famous 
island  of  Cipango;  and  the  king,  who  was  served  out  of  vessels 
of  gold,  must  be  the  monarch  whose  magnificent  city  and  gor- 
geous palace,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  had  been  extolled  in 
such  splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

19.  The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World,  was  called,  by  the  natives, 
Guanahane  {gwah-nah-haKne),  It  still  retains  the  name  of 
San  Salvador',  which  he  gave  to  it,  though  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Cat  Island.  The  light  which  he  had  seen  the  evening 
previous  to  his  making  land,  may  hiave  been  on  Watling's 
Island,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  east.  San  Salvador  is 
one  of  the  great  cluster  of  the  Lucayos  {loo-kt'ore),  or  Baha'ma 
Islands,  which  stretch  southeast  and  northwest  from  the  coast 
of  Florida  to  Hispanio'la,  covering  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

[Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  the  New  World,  in  the  second  of  which  he 
discovered  the  malulAnd,  at  the  month  of  the  Orino'co  River.  In  his  laet  voyage  he 
explored  the  coaf>t  of  Da'ricn.  He,  however,  still  believed  that  the  lands  which  he  had 
discovered  were  a  portion  of  Eastern  Af>ia ;  and  in  this  conviction  he  died,  thus  bcis^ 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.] 

The  Death  of  Montezuma. — Bobertson. 

[Mnirodwietorgf  JTentArJir**— In  1517,  Cor'dova,  a  Spanish  navigator,  sailed  flnom 
Cuba  and  discovered  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan.  Upon  his  return,  he  gave  each  a 
favorable  account  of  the  civilization  and  riches  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen,  as  to 
awaken  a  keen  desire  among  the  Spaniards  to  undertake  their  conquest.    The  governor 
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of  Cuba,  accoidingly,  sent  oat  an  expedition  under  Gr^alva  {ffi^^hahl'vaK)^  who,  after 
expIoriDg  the  coa«t  of  Mexico,  retained  with  a  large  amoant  of  treasure.  The  conquest 
of  this  rich  country  was  then  resolved  on ;  and  an  expedition  was  sent  oat,  consisting  of 
eleven  vessels  and  more  than  six  hundred  aimed  men,  under  the  command  of  Fernando 
Cortez  (1519).  This  officer  was  brave  and  energetic,  but  treacherous  and  cruel.  Upon 
landing  near  Vera  Cmz,  he  was  met  by  deputations  from  Montezu'ma,  the  Mexican 
emperor,  who  greeted  Urn  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
proceeding  to  the  capital.  This,  however,  Cortes  finally  reached,  and  boldly  seized  the 
emperor,  whom  he  kept  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  At  last  the  Mexicans  turned  on  their 
invaders;  and  Cortez  induced  Montezuma  to  dissuade  his  sutjjects  from  hostilities. 
But  they,  indignant  at  his  conduct,  assaulted  him  with  stones  and  arrows,  so  that  he 
soon  afterward  died  of  his  wonnds  and  of  chagrin  at  his  degradation.  Finally,  with  the 
aid  of  Indian  tribes  opposed  to  the  Mexican  rule,  Cortez  completed  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  thas  became  (1531)  a  Spanish  province.— The  following  account  of  this 
event  is  taken  from  Robertson's  *'  History  of  the  Discevury  and  Conquest  of  America."} 

!•  The  Mexicans  [now  discovering  Cortez's  bloody  inten- 
tions] resumed  their  arms  with  the  iidditional  fury  which  this 
discovery  inspired,  attacked  a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards 
who  were  marching  toward  the  great  square  in  which  the  pub- 
lic market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some 
loss.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  delighted  to,  find  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced  next  day 
with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  ^sault  the  Spaniards  in 
their  own  quarters.  Their  number  was  formidable,  and  their 
undaunted  courage  still  more  so. 

2.  Though  the  artillery,  pointed  against  their  numerous 
battalions%  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets,  swept  off  mul- 
titudes at  every  discharge ;  though  every  blow  of  the  Spanish 
weapons  fell  with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the 
impetuosity''  of  the  assault  did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed 
forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  slain,  and,  meeting  with 
the  same  fate,  were  succeeded  by  others  no  less  intrepid  and 
eager  for  vengeance.  The  utmost  efforts  of  Cortez's  abilities 
and  experience,  seconded  by  the  disciplined  valor  of  his  troops, 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  fortifications  that  sur- 
rounded the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into 
which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing 
tlieir  way. 

3.  Cortez  beheld  with  wonder  the  implacable''  -iferocity  of  a 
people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and 
had  continued  so  long  passive  under  ih    As  soon  as  the  ap- 
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proach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities 
with  the  setting  sun,  he  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day, 
with  such  considerable  force  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation. 

4.  Cortez  conducted,  in  person,  the  troops  destined  for  this 
important  service.  Every  invention  known  in  the  European 
art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  precaution  suggested  by  his  long 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  were  employed 
to  insure  success.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared  and  de- 
termined to  oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was 
greatly  augmented  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually 
from  the  country,  and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated. 
They  were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their  temples  and 
families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence  of  their 
wives  and  children. 

5.  After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  though  vast  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  the  Span- 
iards, weary  with  the  slaughter  and  harassed  by  multitudes 
which  successively  relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  at  length 
to  retire  with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing 
so  decisive  as  to  compensate  the  usual  calamity  of  having 
twelve  soldiers  killed  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sally, 
made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more  eflfectual,  and  in  it  the 
general  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

6.  Cortez  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  present 
station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  nor  retire  from  it  without 
the  most  imminent  danger.  One  resource  still  remained,  to 
try  what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to 
soothe  or  overawe  his  subjects.  When  the  Mexicans  approached 
next  morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  becoming  the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace  and  of  the 
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slavery  of  his  people,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal 
robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to  appear  on 
solemn  occasions. 

7.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  honor  and  almost  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons 
dropped  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed 
their  heads,  and  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground. 
Montezuma  addressed  them  with  every  argument  that  could 
mitigate  their  I'age  or  persuade  them  to  cease  from  hostilities. 
"When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a  sullen  murmur  of  disapproba- 
tion ran  through  the  ranks ;  td  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment 
above  every  restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows 
and  volleys  of  stones  poui'ed  in  so  violently  upon  the  ram- 
parts^', that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  cover 
Montezuma  with  their  bucklers  had  time  to  lift  them  in  his 
defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the 
blow  of  a  Stone  on  his  temple  struck  him  to  the  ground. 

8.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  aston- 
ished, that,  with  a  transition  not  uncommon  in  popular 
tumults,  they  passed  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other ;  remorse  succeeded  to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror, 
as  if  the  vengeance  of  heaven  were  pursuing  the  crime  which 
they  had  committed.  The  Spaniards  without  molestation  car- 
ried Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortez  hastened 
thither  to  console  him  under  his  misfortune. 

9.  But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was 
sunk ;  and  the  haughty  spirit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so 
long  extinct,  returning,  he  scorned  to  survive  this  last  humilia- 
tion. In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his 
wounds,  and  refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nour- 
ishment, that  he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with 
disdain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortez,  halv- 
ing lost  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  accommodation, 
saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  retreat  (1520). 
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The  Discovery  of  Peru.— Pre«ca«. 

[From  Prescott'B  "  Conquest  of  Peru. '^3 

1.  While  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent 
had  been  explored,  and  the  central  portion  of  it  colonized, — 
even  after  the  brilliant  achievement  of  the  Mexican  conquest, — 
the  veil  was  not  yet  raised  that  hung  over  the  golden  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Floating  rumors  had  reached  the  Spaniards,  from 
time  to  time,  of  countries  in  the  far  West,  teeming  with  the 
metal  they  so  much  coveted ;  but  the  first  distinct  notice  of 
Peru  was  about  the  year  1511,  when  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Southern  Sea,  was  weighing  some  gold 
which  he  had  collected  from  the  natives. 

2.  A  young  barbarian  chieftain,  who  was  present,  struck  the 
scales  with  his  fist,  and,  scattering  the  glittering  metal  around 
the  apartment,  exclaimed, — "  If  tliis  is  what  you  prize  so  much 
that  you  are  willing  to  leave  your  distant  homes,  and  risk  even 
life  itself  for  it,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  land  where  they  eat  and 
drink  out  of  golden  vessels,  and  gold  is  as  cheap  as  iron  is  with 
you."  It  was  not  long  after  this  startling  intelligence  that  * 
Balboa  achieved  the  foimidable  adventure  of  scaling  the  moun- 
tain rampart  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two  mighty  oceans 
from  each  other;  when,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  he 
rushed  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  cried  out,  in  the  true 
chivalrous^  vein,  that  "he  claimed  this  unknown  sea,  with  all 
that  it  contained,  for  the  King  of  Castile,  and  that  he  would 
make  good  the  claim  against  all,  Christian  or  infidel,  who  dared 

to  gainsay  it."  All  the  broad  continent  and  sunny  isles  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean!  Little  did  the  bold 
cavalier  comprehend  the  full  import  of  his  maofnificent  vaunt, 

3.  On  this  spot  he  received  more  explicit  tidings  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire,  heard  proofs  recounted  of  its  civilization,  and  was 
shown  drawings  of  the  llama,  which,  to  the  European  eye, 
seemed  a  species  of  the  Arabian  camel.  But,  although  he 
steered  his  caravel^  for  these  golden  realms,  and  even  pushed 
his  discoveries  some  twenty  leagues  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
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Michael,  the  adventure  was  not  reserved  for  him.  The  illus- 
trious discoverer  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to  that  miserable 
jealousy  with  which  a  little  spirit  regards  the  achievements  of  a 
great  one. 

4.  The  Spanish  colonial  domain  was  broken  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  governments,  which  were  dispensed  sometimes  to 
court  favorites;  though,  as  the  duties  of  the  post,  at  this  early 
period,  were  of  an  arduous  nature,  they  were  more  frequently 
reserved  for  men  of  some  practical  talent  and  enterprise.  Co- 
lumbus, by  virtue  of  his  original  contract  with  the  Crown,  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  territories  discovered  by  himself,  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  principal  islands,  and  a  few  places  on  the 
continent 

5.  These  colonial  governments  were  multiplied  with  the 
increase  of  empire,  and  by  the  year  1524  were  scattered  over 
the  islands,  along  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  broad  tract  of 
Terra  Firma,  and  the  recent  conquests  of  Mexico.  Some  of 
these  governments  were  of  no  great  extent.  Others,  like  that 
of  Mexico,  were  of  the  dimensions  of  a  kingdom;  and  most 
had  an  indefinite  range  for  discovery  assigned  to  them  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  by  which  each  of  the  petty  potentates 
might  enlarge  his  territorial  sway,  and  enrich  his  followers  and 
himself. 

6.  Floating  rumors  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  a  mighty 
nation  at  the  South  were  continually  reaching  the  ear^  and 
kindling  the  dreamy  imaginations  of  the  colonists ;  and  it  may 
seem  astonishing  that  an  expedition  in  that  direction  should 
have  been  so  long  deferred.  But  the  exact  position  and  dis- 
tance of  this  fairy  realm  were  matter  of  conjecture.  The  long 
tract  of  intervening  country  was  occupied  by  rude  and  warlike 
races ;  and  the  little  experience  which  the  Spanish  navigators 
had  already  had  of  the  neighboring  coast  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  still  more,  the  tempestuous  character  of  the  seas — for  their 
expeditions  had  taken  place  at  the  most  unpropitious  seasons 
of  the  year,---enhanced  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  under-# 
taking,  and  made  even  their  stout  hearts  shrink  from  it. 

7.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  die  little  community  of 

2* 
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Panama*  for  several  years  after  its  foundation.  Meanwhile, 
the  dazzling  conquest  of  Mexico  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
ardor  of  discovery,  and,  in  1524,  three  men  were  found  in  the 
colony  in  whom  the  spirit  of  adventure  triumphed  over  every 
consideration  of  difficulty  and  danger  that  obstructed  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  One  among  them  was  selected 
as  fitted  by  his  character  to  conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
That  man  was  Francisco  Pizarro  (pe-zah'ro). 

[Pi^rro  was  born  at  Traxillo,  In  Spain,  aboDt  the  year  1471.  He  was  of  very  hum- 
ble origin,  was  never  taught  to  read  or  write,  and  his  early  occupation  was  that  of  a 
swineherd.  On  the  discovery  of  America  his  bold  and  enthusiastic  nature  was  aftiasod, 
and  he  soon  Joined  the  adventurers  who  embarked  for  the  Western  World.  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Alonzo  de  OJeda  {o-ha'dah)  (ISIO),  after 
which  he  accompanied  Balboa  in  his  march  across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  settlement  of  Panama.  His  companions  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Peru  were  Diego  dc  Almagro  {de-a'go  de  at-mah'gro)^  a  soldier  of  fortune,  like 
himself,  but  somewhat  older,  and  Hernando  de  Luquc  (look\  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  of 
singular  prudence  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  a  small  vessel,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred followers,  men  of  desperate  character,  Pizarro  sailed  on  his  first  expedition  in 
November,  15*^,  leaving  Almagro  to  fit  oat  a  second  vessel  and  follow  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. After  incredible  hardships,  both  by  sea  and  land,  Pizarro  persisting  in  the  en- 
terprise in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  rebellion  of  his  followers  and  conflicts  with  the 
natives,  at  length  reached  the  great  Peruvian  empire.  The  narrative  of  his  discovery 
is  thus  continued  by  the  historian  Prescott.] 

8.  At  length  the  adventurous  vessel  rounded  the  point  of 
St.  Helena,  and  glided  smootlily  into  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
gulf  of  Gxi2Ly2Li\\xi\'{gioi-ah'kecl'),  The  country  was  here  stud- 
ded along  the  shore  with  towns  and  villages,  though  the  mighty 
chain  of  the  Cordil'leras  [the  Andes],  sweeping  up  abruptly 
from  the  coast,  left  but  a  narrow  strip  of  emerald  verdure, 
through  which  numerous  rivulets,  spreading  fertility  around 
them,  wound  their  way  into  the  sea.  The  voyagers  were  now 
abreast  of  some  of  the  most  stupendous  heights  of  this  mag- 
nificent range — Chimbora'zo,  with  its  broad  round  summit 
towering-  like  the  dome  of  the  Andes,  and  Cotopax'i,  with  its 
dazzling  cone  of  silvery  white,  that  knows  no  change  except 
from  the  action  of  its  own  volcanic  fires, — for  this  mountain  is 

tlie  most  terrible  of  the  American  volcanoes,  and  was  in  for- 

% 

*  Panama  was  founded  by  tho  SiumiRTds  in  1519,  who  thas  tranftferred  tho  capital  of  their  Soath 
American  colony  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  view  to  prosecute  their  explorations 
and  conquests  southward  along  the  newiy-discovered  South  Sea. 
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midable  activity  at  no  great  distance  from  the  period  of  our 
narrative. 

9.  Well  pleased  with  the  signs  of  civilization  that  opened  on 
them  at  every  league  of  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  at  length 
(1526)  came  to  anchor  off  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  lying  at 
the  enti-ance  of  the  bay  of  Tumbez  {toom'bez).  The  place  was 
uninhabited,  but  was  recognized  by  the  Indians  on  board  as 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  warlike  peopleof  the  neighboring 
ifile  of  Puna  {poo'nah)y  for  purposes  of  sacrifice  and  worship. 
The  Spaniards  found  on  the  spot  a  few  bits  of  gold  rudely 
wrought  into  various  shapes,  and  probably  designed  as  offerings 
to  the  Indian  deity.  Their  hearts  were  cheered,  as  the  natives 
assured  them  they  would  see  abundance  of  the  same  precious 
metal  in  their  own  city  of  Tumbez. 

10.  The  following  morning  they  stood  across  the  bay  for 
this  place.  As  they  drew  near,  they  beheld  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  many  of  the  buildings  apparently  of  stone 
and  plaster,  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  fruitful  meadow,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  redeemed  from  the  sterility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  by  careful  and  minute  irrigation.  When  at 
some  distance  from  shore,  Pizarro  saw  standing  toward  him 
several  large  balsas%  which  were  found  to  be  filled  with  warriors 
going  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Puna. 

11.  Running  alongside  of  the  Indian  flotilla^  he  invited 
some  of  the  chiefs  to  come  on  board  the  vessel.  The  Peruvians 
gazed  with  wonder  on  every  object  which  met  their  eyes,  and 
especially  on  their  own  countrymen,  whom  they  had  little  ex- 
pected to  meet  there.  The  latter  informed  them  in  what  man* 
uer  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  strangers,  whom  they 
described  as  a  wonderful  race  of  beings  that  had  come  thither 
for  no  harm,  but  solely  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants. 

12.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  persuaded  the  Indians  to  return  in  their  balsas  and  re- 
port what  they  had  learned  to  their  townsmen,  requesting  • 
them  at  the  same  time  to  provide  his  vessel  with  refreshments, 
as  it  was  his  desire  to  enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
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• _^^^_ 

natives.  The  people  of  Tambez  were  gathered  along  the  shore, 
and  were  gazing  with  unutterable  amazement  on  the  floating 
castle,  wbichy  now  having  dropped  anchor,  rode  lazily  at  its 
moorings  in  their  bay.  They  eagerly  listened  to  the  accounts 
of  their  countrymen,  and  instantly  reported  the  affair  to  the 
ouraca  (kdo-rah'cah),  or  ruler  of  the  district,  who,  conceiving 
that  the  strangers  must  be  beings  of  a  superior  order,  prepared 
at  once  to  comply  with  their  request. 

.  13.  It  was  not  long  before  several  balsas  were  seen  steering 
for  the  vessel  laden  with  bananas,  plantans,  ynca,  Indian 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  rich 
products  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tumbez.  Game  and  fish, 
also,  were  added,  with  a  number  of  Hamas,  of  which  Pizarro 
had  seen  the  rude  drawings  belonging  to  Balboa,  but  of  which, 
till  now,  he  had  met  with  no  living  specimen.  He  examined 
this  curious  animal,  the  Peruvian  sheep, — or,  as  the  Spaniards 
called  it,  the  "  little  camel"  of  the  Indians, — with  much  inter- 
est, greatly  admiring  the  mixture  of  wool  and  hair  which  sup* 
plied  the  natives  with  the  materials  for  their  fabrica 

II.  At  that  time  there  happened  to  be  at  Tumbez  an  Inca 
noble,  or  orejon,* — for  so  men  of  his  rank  were  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  large  ornaments  of  gold  attached  to  their 
ears.  He  expressed  great  curiosity  to  see  the  wonderful  stran- 
gers, and  had,  accordingly,  come  out  with  the  balsas  for  tlie 
purpose.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  superior  quality  of 
his  dress,  as  well  as  from  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  the 
others,  that  he  was  a  person  of  consideration,  and  Pizarra 
received  him  with  marked  distinction. 

15.  He  showed  him  the  different  parts  of  the  ship,  explaining 
to  him  the  uses  of  whatever  engaged  his  attention,  and  answer- 
ing his  numerous  queries',  as  well  as  he  could,  by  means  of  the 
Indian  interpreters.  The  Peruvian  chief  was  especially  desir- 
ous of  knowing  whence  and  why  Pizarro  and  his  followers  had 
come  to  these  shores.  The  Spanish  captain  replied  that  he 
was  the  vassal''  of  a  great  prince,  the  greatest  and  most  power- 

•  OrQOy  to  Sp&niah,  meani  «a^. 
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ful  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  oome  to  this  country  to' assert 
his  master's  lawful  supremacy  over  it. 

16.  He  had  further  come  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from  the 
darkness  of  unbelief  in^which  they  were  now  wandering.  They 
worshipped  an  evil  spirit,  who  would  sink  their  souls  into  ever- 
Jasting  perdition ;  and  he  would  give  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  and  only  God,  Jesus  Christ,  since  to  believe  on  him 
was  eternal  salvation.  The  Indian  prince  listened  with  deep 
attention  and  apparent  wonder;  but  answered  nothing.  It 
may  be  that  neither  he  nor  his  interpreters  had  any  very  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  the  doctrines  thus  abruptly  revealed  to  them. 

17.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  other 
potentate^  on  earth  greater  than  the  Inca;  none,  at  least,  who 
had  a  better  right  to  rule  over  his  dominions.  And  it  was  very 
possible  he  wdS  not  disposed  tp  admit  that  the  great  luminary 
whom  he  worshipped  was  inferior  to  the  God  of  the  Spaniards, 
But  whatever  may  have  passed /in  the  untutored -mind  of  the 
barbarian,  he  did  not  give  vent  to  it,  but  maintained  a  discreet 
silence,  without  any  attempt  to  controvert  or  to  convince  his 
Christian  antagonists 

18.  He  remained  on  board  the  vessel  till  the  hour  of  dinner, 
of  which  he  partook  with  the  Spaniards,  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  strange  dishes,  and  especially  pleased  with  the 
wine,  which  he  pronounced  far  superior  to  the  fermented 
liquors  of  hi^  own  country.  On  takmg  leave,  he  courteously 
pressed  the  Spaniards  to  visit  Tumbez,  and  Pizarro  dismissed 
him  with  a  present,  among  other  things,  of  an  iron  hatchet, 
which  had  greatly  excited  his  admiration ;  for  the  use  of  iron 
was  as  little  known  to  the  Peruvians  as  to  the  Mexicans. 

19.  On  the  day  following,  the  Spanish  captain  sent  one  of 
his  own  men,  named  Alonzo  de  Molina  {mo-le'nah),  on  shore, 
accompanied  by  a  negro  who  had  come  in  the  vessel  from 
Panama,  together  with  a  present  for  the  curaca,  of  some  swine 
and  poultry,  neither  of  which  were  indigenous'  to  the  New 
World,  Toward  evening  his  emissary  returned  ^vith  a  fresh 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  the  friendly  people  sent 
to  the  vessel.    Molina  had  a  wondrous  tale  to  tell. 
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20.  On  landing  he  was  surrounded  by  the  natives,  who  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  astonishment  at  his  dress,  his  fair  edknplex- 
ion,  and  his  long  beard.  The  women,  especially,  manifested  great 
curiosity  in  respect  to  him,  and  Molina  seemed  to  be  entirely 
won  by  their  charms  and  captivating  manners.  He  probably 
intimated  his  satisfaction  by  his  demeanor,  since  they  urged 
him  to  stay  among  them,  promising  in  that  case  to  provide 
him  with  a  beautiful  wife.  The  surprise  was  equally  great  at 
the  complexion  of  his  sable  companion.  They  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  natural,  and  tried  to  rub  off  the  imaginary  dye 
with  their  hands. 

21.  As  the  African  bore  all  this  with  characteristic  good- 
humor,  displaying  at  the  same  time  his  rows  of  ivory  teeth, 
they  were  prodigiously  delighted.  The  animals  were  no  less 
above  their  comprehension ;  and,  when  the  cock  crew,  the  sim- 
ple people  clapped  their  hands,  and  inquired  what  he  was  say- 
ing. Their  intellects  were  so  bewildered  by  sights  so  novel, 
that  they  seemed  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  man  and 
brute. 

22.  Molina  was  then  escorted  to  the  residence  of  the  curaca, 
whom  he  found  living  in  much  state,  with  porters  stationed  at 
his  doors,  and  with  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  from 

,which  he  was  served.  He  was  then  taken  to  different  parts  of 
the  Indian  city,  saw  a  fortress  built  of  rough  stone,  and,  though 
low,  spreading  over  a  large  extent  of  ground.  Near  this  was 
a  temple;  and  the  Spaniard's  description  of  its  decorations, 
blazing  with  gold  and  silver,  seemed  so  extravagant,  that  Pi- 
zarro,  distrusting  his  whole  account,  resolved  to  send  a  more 
discreet  and  trustworthy  emissary""  on  the  following  day. 

23.  The  person  selected  was  Pedro  de  Candia,  a  Greek  cava- 
lier""  who  had  joined  the  expedition.  He  was  sent  on  shore, 
dressed  in  complete  mail,  as  became  a  good  knight,  with  his 
sword  by  his  side,  and  his  arquebuse''  on  his  shoulder.  The 
Indians  were  even  more  dazzled  by  his  appearance  than  by 
Molina's,  as  the  sun  fell  brightly  on  his  polished  armor,  and 
glanced  from  his  military  weapons.  They  had  heard  much  of 
the  formidable  arquebuse  from  their  townsmen  who  had  come 
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in  the  vessel,  and  they  besought  Candia  ^^  to  let  it  speak  to 
them/' 

24.  He  accordingly  set  up  a  wooden  board  as  a  target,  and, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  off  the  musket.  The  flash  of  the 
powder,  and  the  startling  report  of  the  piece,  as  the  board, 
struck  by  the  ball,  was  shivered  into  splinters,  filled  the  natives 
with  dismay.  Some  fell  oa  the  ground,  covering  their  faces 
with  tlieir  hands,  and  others  approached  the  cavalier  with 
feelings  of  awe,  which  were  gradually  dispelled  by  the  assur- 
ance they  received  from  the  smiling  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

25.  They  then  showed  him  the  same  hospitable  attentions 
which  they  had  paid  to  Molina;  and  his  description  of  the 
marvels  of  the  place,  on  his  return,  fell  nothing  short  of  his 
predecessor's\  The  fortress,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  triple 
row  of  wall,  was  strongly  garrisoned''.  The  temple  he  described 
as  literally  tapestried''  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Adjoin- 
ing this  structure  was  a  sort  of  convent  appropriated  to  the 
Inca's  destined  brides,  who  manifested  great  curiosity  to  see 
him.  Whether  this  was  gi*atified  is  not  clear;  but  Candia 
described  the  gardens  of  the  convent,  which  he  entered,  as 
glowing  with  imitations  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  in  pure 
gold  and  silver!  He  had  seen  a  number  of  artisans  at  work^ 
whose  sole  business  seemed  to  be  to  furnish  these  gorgeous 
decorations  for  the  religious  houses 

26.  Tumbez  was  a  favorite  city  of  the  Peruvian  princes.  It 
was  the  most  important  place  on  the  northern  borders  of  the 
empire,  contiguous^  to  the  recent  acquisition  of  Quito.  A 
strong  fortress  was  established  there.  The  temple  and  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  had  been  erected 
by  Huayna  Gapac  (Jitoi'nah  cah'pac)^  and  were  liberally  en- 
dowed by  that  Inca,  after  the  sumptuous  fashion  of  the 
religious  establishments  of  Peru.  The  town  was  well  supplied 
with  water  by  numerous  aqueducts,  and  the  fruitful  valley  in 
which  it  was.  embosomed,  and  the  ocean  which  bathed  its 
shores,  supplied  ample  means  of  subsistence  to  a  considerable 
population. 
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27.  But  the  cupidity''  of  the  Spaniards,  after  the  conquest^ 
was  not  slow  iu  despoiling  the  place  of  its  glories ;  and  the 
site  of  its  proud  towers  and  temples,  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  that  fatal  period,  was  to  be  traced  only  by  the  huge 
mass  of  ruins  that  encumbered  the  ground.  The  Spaniards 
were  nearly  mad  with  joy,  says  an  old  writer,  at  receiving 
these  brilliant  tidings  of  the  Peruvian  city.  All  their  fond 
dreams  were  now  to  be  realized,  and  they  had  at  length 
reached  the  realm  which  had  so  long  flitted  in  visionary  splen- 
dor before  them.  Pizarro  expressed  his  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  having  crowned  his  labors  with  so  glorious  a  result 

[After  leaving  Tombes,  Pizarro  sailed  along  the  coast  toward  the  math,  reaching  the 
ninth  parallel  of  south  latitude ;  but  finding  hlmseir  unable  to  proeecnte  the  conqacst  of 
the  country,  ho  returned  to  Panama  to  obtain  rc-euforcements.  Thes^e  not  beinggranted 
to  htm  by  the  governor,  he  returned  to  Spain ;  and  having  announced  to  the  emperor 
(Charles  V.)  his  great  discovery,  received  iVom  him  aid  and  the  appointment  of  Captain- 
general  of  the  new  province.  In  1531  he  sailed  on  his  second  expedition,  during  which, 
by  means  of  the  basest  treachery  and  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  he  tiucceedcd  in 
effecting  the  conquest  of  the  country  (1583).  *  He  was  subsequently  assassinated.  In 
Imitation  of  Cortcz,  Pizarro  seized  the  Peruvian  emperor,  Atahuallpa  (at-ah-hwahl'pah)^ 
and  kept  him  prisoner  for  some  time,  in  order  to  secure  an  influence  over  his  subjects  ; 
but  at  last  caused  him  to  be  cmelly  put  to  death.  Some  remarkable  incidents  connected 
with  the  captivity  are  thus  related  by  Prescott.] 

The  Captivity  of  Atahuallpa.— Pre«co«. 

[Prom  the  "  Conquest  of  Pern."] 

1.  It  was  not  long  before  Atahuallpa  discovered,  amidst  all 
the  show  of  religious  zeal  in  his  conquerors,  a  lurking  appetite 
more  potent  in  most  of  their  bosoms  than  either,  religion  or 
ambition.  This  was  the  love  of  gold.  He  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  it  to  procure  his  freedom.  In  the  hope,  therefore, 
to  effect  his  purpose,  he  one  day  told  Pizarro  that,  if  he  would 
set  him  free,  he  would- engage  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment on  which  they  stood  with  gold.  Those  present  listened 
with  an  incredulous  smile ;  and,  as  the  Inca  received  no  an- 
swer, he  said  with  some  emphasis,  that  "  he  would  not  merely 
cover  the  floor,  but  would  fill  the  room  with  gold  as  high  as 
he  could  reach  ;"  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  stretched  out  hia 
hand  against  the  wall. 

2.  All  stared  with  amazement;  while  they  regarded  it  as  the 
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insane  boast  of  a  man  too  eager  to  procure  his  liberty  to  weigli 
the  meaning  of  his  words.  Yet  Pizarro  was  sorely  pei'plexed. 
As  he  had  advanced  into  the  cqunti^,  much  that  he  had  seen, 
and  all  that  he  had  heard,  had  confirmed  the  dazzling  reports 
first  received  of  the  riches  of  Peru.  Atahuallpa  himself  had 
given  him  the  most  glowing  picture  of  the  wealth  of  the  capi- 
tal, where  the  roofs  of  the  temples  were  plated  with  gold,  while 
the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  floors  inlaid  with 
tiles  of  the  same  precious  metal. 

3.  There  must  be  some  foundation  for  all  this.  At  all  events, 
it  tfas  safe  to  accede  to  the  Inca's  proposition;  since,  by  so 
doing,  he  could  collect,  at  once,  all  the  gold  at  his  disposal,  and 
thus  prevent  its  being  purloined  or  secreted  by  the  natives. 
He  therefore  acquiesced  in  Atahuallpa's  offer,  and,  drawing  a 
red  line  along  the  wall  at  the  height  which  the  Inca  had  indi- 
cated, he  caused  the  terms  of  the  proposal  to  be  duly  recorded 
by  the  notary. 

4.  The  apartment  was  about  seventeen  feet  broad,  by  twenty- 
two  feet  long,  and  the  line  round  the  walls  was  nine  feet  from 
the  floor.  This  space  was  to  be  filled  with  gold ;  but  it  was 
understood  that  the  gold  was  not  to  be  melted  down  into 
ingots,  but  to  retain  the  original  form  of  the  articles  into  which 
it  was  manufactured,  that  the  Inca  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  space  which  they  occupied.  He  further  agreed  to  fill  an 
adjoining  room  of  smaller  dimensions  twice  full  with  silver,  in 
like  manner ;  and  he  demanded  two  months  to  accomplish  this. 

f.  No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  made,  than  the  Inca 
dispatched  couriers^  to  Cuzco  and  the  other  principal  places 
in  the  kingdom,  with  orders  that  the  gold  ornaments  and 
utensils^  should  be  removed  from  the  royal  palaces,  and  from 
the  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  and  transported,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  Caxamalca.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to 
live  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank,  and  enjoying  all  the  freedom  that  was  compatible' 
with  the  security  of  his  person. 

6.  Though  not  permitted  to  go  abroad,  his  limbs  were  un- 
ebackled,  and  he  had  the  range  of  his  own  apartments,  under 
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the  jealous  surveillance^  of  a  guard,  who  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  the  royal  captive  to  be  remiss.  He  was  allowed  the 
societv  of  his  favorite  wives,  and  Pizarro  took  care  that  his 
domestic  privacy  should  not  be  violated.  His  subjects  had 
free  access  to  their  sovereign,  and  every  day  he  received  visits 
from  the  Indian  nobles,  who  came  to  bring  presents,  and  offer 
condolence  to  their  unfortunate  master. 

7.  On  such  occasions,  the  most  potent  of  these  great  vassals 
never  ventured  into  his  presence  without  firat  stripping  off 
their  sandals,  and  bearing  a  load  on  their  backs  in  token  of 
reverence.  The  Spaniards  gazed  with  curious  eyes  on  tAese 
acts  of  homage,  or  rather  of  slavish  submission,  on  the  on^  side, 
and  on  the  air  of  perfect  indifference  with  which  they  were 
received,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  other ;  and  they  con- 
ceived high  ideas  of  the  character  of  a  prince  who,  even  in  his 
present  helpless  condition,  could  inspire  such  feelings  of  awe  in 
his  subjects.  The  royal  levee  was  so  well  attended,  and  such 
devotion  was  shown  by  his  vassals  to  the  captive  monarch,  as 
did  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  excite  some  feelings  of  distrust  in 
his  keepers. 

8.  Pizarro  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
communicating  the  truths  of  revelation  to  his  prisoner,  and 
both  he  and  his  chaplain,  Father  Valverde  {vahl-vdr'da)y  labored 
in  the  same  good  work.  Atahuallpa  listened  with  composure 
and  apparent  attention.  But  nothing  seemed  to  move  him  so 
much  as  the  ai'gument  with  which  ihe  military  polemic""  closed 
his  discourse, — that  it  could  not  be  the  true  God  whom  Ata- 
huallpa worshipped,  since  he  had  suffered  him  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  The  unhappy  monarch  assented  to  the 
force  of  this,  acknowledging  tliat  his  Deity  had  indeed  deserted 
him  in  his  utmost  need 

[In  a  short  time  vaBt  treasnres  of  gold  and  Filver  were  accnmnlatcd  to  Bailsfy  the 
greedy  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  becoming  impatient,  determined  on  a  dlriMon 
of  the  spoil  before «the  Btipalated  limit  was  Ihlly  reached.  The  narrative  is  thas  con> 
tinned  by  Prescott.] 

9.  To  wait  longer  would  only  be  to  invite  the  assault  of  their 
enemies,  allured  by  a  bait  so  attractive.     While  the  treasure 
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remained  uncounted,  no  man  knew  its  value,  nor  what  was  to 
be  liis  own  portion.  It  was  better  to  distribute  it  at  once,  and 
let  every  one  possess  and  defend  his  own.  Several,  moreover, 
were  now  disposed  to  return  home,  and  take  their  share  of  the 
gold  with  them,  where  they  could  place  it  in  safety.  But  these 
were  few,  while  much  the  larger  part  were  only  anxious  to 
leave  their  present  quarters,  and  march  at  once  to  Cuzco. 

10.  More  gold,  they  thought,  awaited  them  in  that  capital, 
than  they  could  get  here  by  prolonging  their  stay;  while  every 
hour  was  precious,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  secreting 
theifr  treasures,  of  which  design  they  had  already  given  indica- 
tion. Pizarro  was  especially  moved  by  the  last  consideration ; 
and  he  felt  that,  without  the  capital,  he  could  not  hope  to 
become  master  of  the  empire.  Without  further  delay  the 
division  of  the  treasure  was  agreed  upon. 

11.  Yet,  before  making  this,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  ingots  of  a  uniform  standard,  for  the  spoil  was  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  variety  of  articles,  in  which  the  gold  was 
of  very  difierent  degrees  of  purity.  These  articles  consisted  of 
gobletB,  ewers,  salvers,  vases  of  every  shape  arid  size,  ornaments 
and  utensils  for  the  temples  and  the  royal  palaces,  tiles  and 
plates  for  the  decoration  of  the  public  edifices,  curious  imita- 
tions of  different  plants  and  animals. 

12.  Among  the  plants,  the  most  beautiful  was  the  Indian 
corn,  in  which  the  golden  ear  was  sheathed  in  its  broad  leaves 
of  silver,  from  which  hung  a  rich  tassel  of  threads  of  the  same 
precious  metal.  A  fountain  was  also  much  admired,  which 
sent  up  a  sparkling  jet  of  gold,  while  birds  and  animals  of  the 
same  material  played  in  the  waters  of  its  base.  The  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship  of  some  of  these,  and  the  beauty  and  in- 
genuity of  the  design,  attracted  the  admiration  of  better  judges 
than  the  rude  conquerors  of  Peru. 

13.  Before  breaking  up  these  specimens  of  Indian  art,  it  was 
determined  to  send  a  quantity,  which  should  be  deducted  from 
the  royal  fifth,  to  the  Emperor.  It  would  serve  as  a  sample  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  natives,  and  would  show  him  the  value  of 
his  conquests.    A  number  of  the  most  beautiful  articles  was 
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selected,  to  the  (imount  of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats^  and 
Hernando  Pizarro  was  appointed  to  be  tlie  boarer  of  them  to 
Spain.  lie  was  to  obtain  an  audience  of  Charles,  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  laid  the  treasures  before  him,  he  was  to  give 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conquerors,  and  to  seek  a 
further  augmentation  of  their  powers  and  dignities. 

14.  The  business  of  melting  down  the  plate  was  intrusted  to 
the  Indian  goldsmiths,  who  were  thus  required  to  undo  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.  They  toiled  day  and  night;  but 
such  was  the  quantity  to  be  recast,  that  it  consumed  a  full 
month.    When  the  whole  was  reduced  to  bars  of  a  uniform 

•  standard,  they  were  nicely  weighed,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  royal  inspectors.  The  total  amount  of  the  gold  was 
found  to  be  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pesos*  of  gold,  probably 
equivalent  to  about  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  at  the 
present  time.  The  quantity  of  silver  was  estimated  at  fifty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  marks. 

15.  History  afibrds  no  parallel  of  such  a  booty — and  that, 
too,  in  the  most  convertible  form,  in  ready  money,  as  it  were — 
having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  little  band  of  military  adventurers, 
like  the  conquerors  of  Peru.  The  great  object  of  the  Spanish 
expeditions  in  the  New  World  was  gold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
their  success  should  have  been  so  complete.  Had  they  taken 
the  track  of  the  English,  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  on  the 
shores  of  the  northern  continent,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  result!  It  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
wealth  thus  suddenly  acquired,  by  diverting  them  from  the 
slow  but  surer  and  more  permanent  sources  of  national  pros- 
perity, has  in  the  end  glided  from  their  grasp,  and  left  them 
among  the  poorest  of  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

[The  execution  of  Atahuallpa,  the  last  of  the  Peruvian  Incast,  waft  the  meet  atrocioiiB 
of  the  cruel  and  wicked  act»  of  the  remorseless  Pizarro.  The  Inca  was  at  first  con- 
demned to  be  bnnied  alivo ;  but  this  was  afterward  commuted  for  the  milder  form  of  the 
garrofe".  The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  to  account  for  Pizarro's  malignant 
conduct  toM'ard  the  Inca,  who,  from  first  to  la^^t,  had  acted  with  lingular  generosity  and 
good  faith  toward  his  Spanish  captors.] 

*  AjMto  was  ftbont  ^1.67  of  our  mouey. 
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Anecdote  of  Fizarro.— Pre^co^. 

One  day  Atahuallpa,  the  Inca%  requested  one  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  to  write  the  ^ame  of  God  on  his  nail.  This  the 
monarch  showed  successively  to  several  of  his  guards ;  and, 
as  they  read  it,  and  each  pronounced  the  same  word,  the 
sagacious  mind  of  the  barharian  was  delighted  with  what 
seemed  to  him  little  short  of  a  miracle^ — ^to  which  the  science 
of  his  own  nation  aflPbrded  no  analogy^  On  showing  the 
writing  to  Pizarro,  that  chief  remained  silent ;  and  the  Inca, 
finding  he  could  not  read,  conceived  a  contempt  for  the  com- 
mander who  was  even  less  informed  than  his  soldiers.  This 
he  did  not  wholly  conceal,  and  Pizarro,  aware  of  the  cause  of 
it,  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  it. 

The  Spanish  Conquests  in  Amexioa. 

[From  a  poem  entitled  the  "WeBt  IndieB,"  by  James  Montgomery.] 

The  winds  were  prosperous,  and  the  billows  bore 
The  brave  adventurer  to  the  promised  shore ; 
Far  in  the  West,  arrayed  in  purple  light, 
Dawned  the  new  world  on  his  enraptured  sight : 
Not  Adam,  loosened  from  the  encumbering  earth. 
Waked  by  the  breath  ot  God  to  instant  birth. 
With  sweeter,  wilder  wonder  gazed  around, 
When  life  within  and  light  without  he  found ; 
When,  all  creation  rushing  o'er  his  soul, 
He  seemed  to  live  and  breathe  throughout  the  whole. 

So  felt  Columbus,  when,  divinely  fair. 
At  the  last  look  of  resolute  despair. 
The  Hesperian^  isles,  from  distance  dimly  blue, 
With  gradual  beauty  opened  on  his  view. 
In  that  proud  moment,  his  transported  mind 
The  morning  and  the  evening  worlds  combfaied. 
And  made  the  sea,  that  sundered  them  before, 
A  bond  of  peace,  uniting  shore  to  shore. 

Vain,  visionary  hope  I  rapacious  Spain 
Followed  her  hero's  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
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Her  hardy  sons  in  fields  of  battle  tried, 

Wbei-e  Moor  and  Christian  desperately  died. 

A  rabid  race,  fanatically  bold, 

And  steeled  to  cruelty  by  lust  of  gold, 

Traversed  the  waves,  the  unknown  w^rld  explored. 

The  cross  their  standard,  but  their  &ith  the  sword ;     <^ 

Their  steps  were  graves ;  o'er  prostrate  realms  they  trod ; 

They  worshipped  Mammon^,  while  they  vowed  to  God. 

Let  nobler  bards  in  loftier  numbers  tell 
How  Cortez  conquered,  Montezuma  fell ; 
How  fierce  PizaiTO*s  ruffian  arm  overthrew 
The  sun's  resplendent  empire  in  Peru ; 
How,  like  a  prophet,  old  Las  Oasas  stood, 
And  raised  his  voice  against  a  sea  of  blood, 
Whose  chilling  waves  recoiled  while  he  foretold 
His  country's  ruin  by  avenging  gold. 
That  gold,  for  which  unpitied  Indians  fell, 
That  gold,  at  once  the  snare  and  scourge  of  hell, 
Thenceforth  by  righteous  heaven  was  doomed  to  shed 
Un mingled  curses  on  the  spoiler's  head ; 
For  gold  tlie  Spaniard  cast  his  soul  away,-— 
His  gold  and  he  were  every  nation's  prey. 


The  Discovery  of  the  BUssissippi  'R^tw.— Bancroft. 

• 

\IniroduH9ry  M€markM9— Twenty  ycara  after  Colambas^s  flret  dieooveiy,  Ponce 
do  Laon  (pon'lhd  da  Az-^Oi  (^  aged  Spaniard,  accidentally  discovered  Florida,  which 
rcctnved  its  name  flrom  the  abundance  of  flowers  witli  which  its  forcsto  were  adorned. 
The  belief  poon  afterward  became  qnite  general  among  the  Spaniards  that  thi»  region 
abounded  in  riches ;  and,  accordingly,  De  Soto  (da  fo'to),  who  had  acquired  wealth  and 
distinction  as  an  associate  of  Plzarro,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  explore  and  conquer 
the  country.  In  1539,  he  landed  on  its  shores,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  and 
during  his  wanderings,  which  lasted  nearly  three  years,  he  discovered  the  MiMissippi 
Kiver  (1541).  In  the  following  extract  from  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
an  account  is  given  of  this  event  and  of  the  death  of  the  great  explorer.] 

1.  All  the  disasters  which  had  been  encounteTed,  far  from 
diminishing  the  boldness  of  De  Soto,  served  only  to  confirm 
his  obstinacy  by  wounding  his  pride.  Should  he,  who  had 
promised  greater  booty  than  Mexico  or  Peru  had  yielded,  now 
return  as  a  defeated  fugitive,  so  naked  that  his  troops  were 
-lad  only  in  skins  and  mats  of  ivy?    The  search   for  some 
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wealthy  region  was  renewed ;  the  caravan""  marched  still  fur- 
ther to  the  west. 

2.  For  seven  days  it  struggled  through  a  wilderness  of  forests 
and  marshes^  and  at  length  came  to  Indian  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of%the  Mississippi.  The  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries 
lias  not  changed  the  character  of  the  stream.  It  was  then 
described  as  more  than  a  mile  broad,  flowing  with  a  strong 
current,  and,  by  the  weight  of  its  waters,  forcing  a  channel  of 
great  depth.  The  water  was  always  muddy ;  trees  and  timber 
were  continually  floating  down  the  stream. 

3.  The  Spaniards  were  guided  to  the  Mississippi  by  the  na- 
tives ;  and  were  directed  to  one  of  the  usual  crossing  places,  prob- 
ably at  the  lowest,  Ghickasa  {chick'a-saw)  Bluff,  not  far  from  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  arrival  of  the  strangers 
awakened  curiosity  and  fear.  A  multitude  of  people  from  the 
western  banks  of  the  river,  painted  and  gayly  decorated  with 
great  plumes  of  white  feathers,  the  warriors  standing  in  rows 
with  bow  and  arrows  in  their  hands,  the  chieftains  sitting  under 
awnings  as  magnificent  as  the  artless  manufactures  of  the  na- 
tives could  weave,  came  rowing  down  the  stream  in  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  canoes,  seeming  to  the  admiring  Spaniards  "like 
a  fair  army  of  galleys*." 

4.  They  brought  gifts  offish  and  loaves  made  of  the  fruit  of 
the  persimmon^  At  first  they  showed  some  desire  to  offer  re- 
sistance ;  but,  soon  becoming  conscious  of  their  relative  weak- 
ness, they  ceased  to  defy  an  enemy  who  could  not  be  overcome, 
and  suffered  injury  without  attempting  open  re4^aliation.  The 
boats  of  the  natives  were  too  weak  to  transport  horses ;  almost 
a  month  expired  before  barges  large  enough  to  hold  three 
horsemen  each  were  constructed  for  crossing  the  river.  At 
length  the  Spaniards  embarked  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  were 
borne  to  its  western  bank. 

5.  The  Dahcota  tribes,  doubtless,  then  occupied  the  country 
southwest  of  the  Missouri ;  Soto  had  heard  its  praises ;  he  be- 
lieved in  its  vicinity  to  mineral  wealth;  and  he  determined  to 
visit  its  towns.  In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  the  party  was 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  morasses;  at  length  they  came^ 
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as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  district  of  Little  Pmirie,  and  the 
dry  and  elevated  lands  which  extend  toward  New  Madrid. 

6.  Here  the  religions  of  the  invaders  and  the  natives  came  in 
contrast.  The  Spaniards  were  adored  as  children  of  the  sun, 
and  the  blind  were  brought  into  their  presence,  to  be  healed  by 
the  sons  of  light  "Pray  only  to  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  for 
whatsoever  ye  need,"  said  Soto  in  reply ;  and  the  sublime  doc- 
trine which,  thousands  of  years  before,  had  been  proclaimed  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabigr,  now  first  found  its  way  into  the  prairies 
of  .the  Far  West. 

7.  The  wild  fruits  of  that  region  were  abundant ;  the  pecan 
nut,  the  mulberry,  and  the  two  kinds  of  wild  plums,  furnished 
the  natives  with  articles  of  food.  At  Pacaha  {pa^cavfhaio)^  the 
northernmost  point  which  Soto  reached  near  the  Mississippi, 
he  remained  forty  days.  The  spot  cannot  be  identified ;  but 
the  accounts  of  the  amusements  of  the  Spaniards  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  of  their  ramblings.  Fish  were  taken, 
such  as  are  now  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  that  region ;  one 
of  them,  the  spade  fish, — the  strangest  and  most  whimsical 
production  of  the  muddy  streams  of  the  west,  so  rare,  that,  even 
now,  it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  museum, — is  accurately 
described  by  the  best  historian  of  the  expedition. 

8.  An  exploring  party  which  was  sent  to  examine  the  regions 
of  the  north,  reported  that  they  were  almost  a  desert  The 
country  still  nearer  the  Missouri  was  said  by  the  Indians  to  be 
thinly  inhabited;  the  bison  abounded  there  so  much,  that  no 
maize  could  be  cultivated ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  were  hunt- 
ers. Soto  turned,  therefore,  to  the  west  and  northwest,  and 
plunged  still  more  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  continent 
The  highlands  of  White  River,  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  were  probably  the  limit  of  his  mmble  in 
this  direction. 

9.  The  mountains  offered  neither  gems  nor  gold;  and  the 
disappointed  adventurers  marched  to  the  south.  They  passed 
through  a  succession  of  towns,  of  which  the  position  cannot  be 
fixed ;  till,  at  length,  we  find  them  among  the  Tunicas,  near 
the  hot  springs  and  saline  tributaries  of  the  Washita  {wash-i' 
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tav)\  It  was  at  Autiamque,  a  town  on  the  same  river,  that 
they  passed  the' winter;  they  had  arrived  at  the  settlement 
through  the  country  of  the  Kappaws. 

10.  The  native  trihes,  everywhere  on  the  route,  were  .found 
in  a  state  of  civilization  beyond  that  of  nomadic  hordes.  They 
were  an  agricultural  people,  with  fixed  places  of  abode,  and 
subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  the  fields  more  than  upon  the 
chase.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  they  could  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  their  unwelcome  visitors;  the  bow  and  arrow  were  the 
most  effective  weapons  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Tiiey 
seem  not  to  have  been  turbulent  or  quarrelsome ;  but  as  the 
population  was  moderate,  and  the  earth  fruitful,  the  tribes  were 
not  accustomed  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  possession 
of  territories. 

11.  Their  dress  was,  in  part,  mats  wrought  of  ivy  and  bul- 
rushes, or  of  the  bark  and  lint  of  trees;  incold  weather  they  wore 
mantles  woven  of  feathers.  The  settlements  were  by  tribes, — 
each  tribe  occupied  what  the  Spaniards  called  a  province ;  their 
villages  were  generally  near  together,  but  were  comi>osed  of  few 
habitations.  The  Spaniards  treated  them  with  no  other  for- 
bearance than  their  own  selfishness  demanded,  and  enslaved 
such  as  offended,  employing  them  as  porters  and  guides. 

12.  On  a  slight  suspicion,  they  would  cut  off  the  hands  of 
numbers  of  the  natives,  for  punishment  or  intimidation ;  while 
the  young  cavaliers,  from  desire  of  seeming  valiant,  ceased  to 
be  merciful,  and  exulted  in  cruelties  and  carnage.  The  guide 
who  was  unsuccessful,  or  who  purposely  led  them  away  from 
the  settlements  of  his  tribe,  would  be  seized  and  thrown  to  the 
hounds.  Sometimes  a  native  was  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Any  trifling  consideration  of  safety  would  induce  the  governor 
to  set  fire  to  a  hamlet.  He  did  not  delight  in  cruelty ;  but  the 
happiness,  the  life,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  were  held  of 
no  account.  The  approach  of  the  Spaniards  was  heard  with 
dismay;  and  their  departure  hastened  by  the  suggestion  of 
wealthier  lands  at  a  distance. 

13.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Soto  determined  to 
descend  the  Washita  to  its  junction,  and  to  get  tidings  of  the 
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sea.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  soon  lost  amidst  the  bayous'  and 
marshes  which  are  found  along  the  Red  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Near  the  Mississippi  he  came  upon  the  country  of 
Nilco/  which  was  well  peopled.  The  river  was  there  larger 
than  the  Guadalquiver  (gwaJi-dal-ke-veer')  at  Seville,  At  last 
he  arrived  at  the  province  where  the  Washita,  already  united 
with  the  Red  River,  enters  the  Mississippi.  The  province  was 
called  Guachoya  {gtoah-tcho'yah). 

14.  Soto  anxiously  inquired  the  distance  to  the  sea;  the 
chieftain  of  Guachoya  could  not  tell.  Were  there  settlements 
extending  along  the  river  to  its  mouth  ?  It  was  answered  that 
its  lower  banks  were  an  uninhabited  waste.  Unwilling  to  be^ 
lieve  so  disheartening  a  tale,  Soto  sent  one  of  his  men  with 
eight  horsemen  to  descend  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
explore  the  country.  They  travelled  eight  days,  and  were  able 
to  advance  not  much  more  than  thirty  miles,  they  were  so 
delayed  bj^  the  frequent  bayous,  the  impassable  cane-brakes, 
aud  the  dense  woods. 

15.  The  governor  received  the  intelligence  with  concern ;  he 
suffered  from  anxiety,  and  gloom.  II is  horses  and  men  were 
dying  around  him,  so  that  the  natives  were  becoming  danger- 
ous enemies,  lie  attempted  to  overawe  a  tribe  of  Indians  near 
Natchez  by  claiming  a  supernatural  birth,  and  demanding 
obedience  and  tribute.  "You  say  you  are  the  child  of  the 
sun,"  replied  the  undaunted  chief;  "dry  up  the  river,  and  I 
will  believe  you.  Do  you  desire  to  see  me  ?  Visit  the  town 
where  I  dwell.  If  you  come  in  peace,  I  will  receive  you  with 
si)ecial  good-will ;  if  in  war,  I  will  not  shrink  one  foot  back." 

16.  But  Soto  was  no  longer  able  to  abate  the  confidence  or 
punish  the  temerity  of  the  natives,  llis  stiibborn  pride  was 
changed  by  long  disappointments  into  a  wasting  melancholy; 
and  his  health  sunk  rapidly  and  entirely  under  a  conflict  of 
emotions.  A  malignant  fever  ensued,  during  which  he  had 
little  comfort,  and  was  neither  visited  nor  attended  as  the  last 
hours  of  life  demand.  Believing  his  death  near  at  hand,  he 
held  the  last  solemn  interview  with  his  faithful  followers;  and, 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  companions,  who  obeyed  him  to 
the  end,  he  named  a  successor.     On  the  next  day  he  died. 
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Character  and  Burial  of  De  Soto.— Jitii^/. 

[From  tho  "  Conqaest  of  Florida,  '  by  Theodore  Irving.] 

1.  Thus  died  Hernando  de  Soto,  one  of  the  boldest  and  the 
bravest  of  the  many  brave  leaders  who  figured  in  the  first  dis- 
coveries, and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wild  warfare  of 
the  Western  World.  How  proud  and  promising  had  been  the 
commencement  of  his  career!  how  humble  and  -hapless  its 
close!  Cut  off  in  the  very  vigor  and  manhood  of  his  days,' for 
he  was  but  forty-two  years  old  when  he  expired ;  perishing  in 
a  strange  and  savage  land,  amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  a  camp, 
and  with  merely  a  few  rough  soldiers  to  attend  him,  for  nearly 
all  were  engaged  in  the  preparations  making  for  their  escape 
in  this  perilous  situation. 

2.  Hernando  de  Soto  was  well  calculated  to  command  the 
independent  and  chivalric^  spirits  of  which  his  army  was  com- 
jx)sed ;  for,  while  his  ideas  of  military  discipline  were  very 
strict,  and  he  punished  every  breach  of  military  duty,  all  other 
offences  he  pardoned.  No  one  was  more  prompt  to  notice  and 
reward  all  soldier-like  merit.  He  is  said  to  have  been  courteous 
and  engaging  in  his  manners,  patient  and  persevering  under 
difficulties,  encouraging  his  followers  by  his  quiet  endurance 
of  suffering. 

3.  In  his  own  person  he  was  valiant  in  the  extreme,  and  of 
such  vigor  of  arm,  that  wherever  he  passed  in  battle  he  is  said 
to  have  hewn  himself  a  lane  through  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy.  Some  of  his  biographers^  have  accused  him  of  cruelty 
toward  the  poor  Indians ;  but,  according  to  the  Inca's  account, 
we  find  him,  in  general,  humane  and  merciful,  striving  to 
conciliate''  the  natives  by  presents  and  kind  messages,  and 
only  resorting  to  violent  means  where  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  followers  were  at  stake. 

4.  The  death  of  the  governor  left  his  followers  overwhelmed 
with  grief;  they  felt  as  if  made  orphans  by  his  loss,  foif  they 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  father :  and  they  sorrowed  the  more, 
because  they  could  not  give  him  a  proper  sepulture'',  nor  per- 
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form  the  Bolcmn  obsequies^  due  to  the  remains  of  a  captain 
and  commander  so  much  beloved  and  honored. 

5.  They  feared  to  bury  him  publicly  and  with  becoming 
ceremonials,  lest  the  Indians  should  discover  the  place  of  his 
interment^  and  should  outrage  and  insult  his  remains,  as 
they  had  done  those  of  other  Spaniards — tearing  them  from 
their  graves,  dismembering  them,  and  hanging  them  piecemeal 
from  the  trees.  If  they  had  shown  such  indignities  to  the 
bodies  of  the  common  soldiers,  how  much  greater  would  they 
inflict  upon  that  of  their  governor  and  commander?  Be- 
sides, De  Soto  had  impressed  them  with  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  his  prudence  and  valor,  and  the  Spaniards,  therefore, 
dreaded  lest,  finding  out  the  death  of  their  leader,  they  might 
be  induced  to  revolt,  and  fall  upon  their  handful  of  troops. 

6.  For  these  reasons  they  buried  him  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  sentinels  posted  to  keep  the  natives  at  a  distance,  that 
the  sad  ceremony  might  be  safe  from  the  observation  of  their 
spies.  The  place  chosen  for  his  sepulture  was  one  of  many 
pits,  broad  and  deep,  in  a  plain  near  to  the  village,  from 
whence  the  Indians  had  taken  earth  for  their  buildings.  Here 
he  was  interred,  in  silence  and  in  secret,  with  many  tears  of 
the  priests  and  cavaliers  who  were  present  at  his  mournful 
obsequies. 

7.  The  better  to  deceive  the  Indians  and  prevent  their  sus- 
pecting the  place  of  his  interment,  they  gave  out,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  that  the  governor  was  recovering  from  liis  malady, 
and,  mounting  their  horses,  they  assumed  an  appearance  of 
rejoicing.  That  all  traces  of  the  grave  might  be  lost,  they 
caused  much  watej:  to  be  sprinkled  over  it,  and  upon  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  as  if  to  prevent  the  dust  being  raised  fi^heir 
horses.  They  then  scoured  the  plain,  and  galloped  about'Hhe 
pits,  and  over  the  very  grave  of  their  commander ;.  but  it  .was 
diflBcult,  under  this  cover  of  pretended  gayety,  to  conceal  t|^ 
real  sadness  of  their  hearts.  \^ 

8.  AVith  all  these  precautions  they  soon  found  out  that  t,}^, 
Indians  suspected  not  only  the  death  of  the  governor,  but  tlj, 
place  where  he  lay  buried;  for,  in  passing  by  the  pits,  the^ 
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would  stop,  look  round  attentively  on  all  sides,  talk  with  one 
another,  and  make  signs  with  their  chins  and  their  eyes  toward 
the  spot  where  the"  body  was  interred. 

9.  The  Spaniards  perceiving  this,  and  feeling  that  the  In- 
dians would  search  the  whole  plain  until  they  found  the  body, 
determined  to  disinter  it,  and  place  it  where  it  would  be  secure 
from  molestation.  No  place  appeared  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  than  the  Mississippi ;  but  first  they  wished  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  suflScient  depth  to  hide  the  body  effect- 
ually. Accordingly,  Juan  de  Aiiasco,  and  other  oflScers,  taking 
with  them  a  mariner,  embarked  one  evening  in,  a  canoe,  nnder 
pretense  of  flfehing  and  amusing  themselves;  and,  sounding 
the  river  where  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide,  they  found, 
in  the  mid-channel,  a  depth  of  nineteen  fathoms.  Here,  there- 
fore, they  determined  to  deposit  the  body. 

10.  As  there  was  no  stone  in  the  neighborhood  wherewith  to 
sink  it,  they  cut  down  an  evergreen  oak,  and  made  an  excava- 
tion in  one  side,  of  the  size  of  a  man.  On  the  following  night, 
with  all  the  silence  possible,  they  disinterred  the  body,  and 
placed  it  in  the  trunk  of  the  oak,nailing  planks  over  the  aper- 
ture. The  rustic  coffin  was  then  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the 
river,  where,  in  presence  of  several  priests  and  cavaliers,  it  was 
committed  to  the  stream,  and  they  beheld  it  sink  to  the  bottom ; 
shedding  many  tears  over  this  second  funeral  rite,  and  com- 
mending anew  the  soul  of  the  good  cavalier  to  heaven. 

11.  The  Indians  soon  perceiving  that  the  governor  was  not 
with  the  army,  nor  buried  as  they  had  supposed,  demanded  of 
the  Spaniards  where  he  was.  The  general  reply,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  was,  that  God  had  sent  for  him,  to  communicate 
to  him  great  things,  which  he  was  commanded  to  perform,"  as 
soon  as  he  should  return  to  earth.  With  this  answer  the 
Indians  remained  apparently  content 

12.  The  Cacique',  however,  who  believed  him  to  be  dead, 
sent  two  handsome  young  Indians  to  Moscoso  with  the  mes- 
sage, that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  country,  when  any  great 
prince  died,  to  put  to  death  some  persons  to  attend  him,  and 
serve  him  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits;  and  for  that 
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purpose  these  yonng  men  presented  themselves.  Luis  de  Mos- 
coso  replied,  that  the  governor  was  not  dead,  hut  gone  to 
heaven,  and  had  chosen  some  of  his  Christian  followers  to 
attend  him  there;  he  therefore  prayed  Guachoya  to  receive 
again  the  two  Indian  youths,  and  to  renounce  so  barbarous  a 
custom  for  the  future.  He  accordingly  set  the  Indians  at 
liberty  on  the  spot,  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  homes; 
but  one  of  them  refused  to  go,  saying  he  would  not  serve  a 
master  who  had  condemned  him  to  death  without  a  cause,  but 
would  ever  follow  one  who  had  saved  his  life. 

13.  De  Soto's  effects,  consisting  in  all  of  two  slaves,  three 
horses,  and  seven  hundred  swine,  were*  dispose(>  of  at  public 
sale.  The  slaves  and  horses  were  sold  for  three  thousand 
crowns  each ;  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the 
first  discovery  of  any  gold  or  silver  mines,  or  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  proprietor  of  a  plantation  in  Florida.  Should  nei- 
ther of  these  events  come  to  pass,  the  buyer  pledged  himself  to 
pay  the  money  within  a  year.  The  swine  were  sold  in  like  man- 
ner, at  two  hundred  crowns  apiece.  Henceforth,  the  greater 
number  of  the  soldiers  possessed  this  desirable  article  of  food, 
which  they  ate  of  on  all  days  save  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  the 
eves  of  festivals,  which  they  rigidly  observed,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  This  abstinence  they  wei'e 
not  able  to  practice  before,  as  they  were  frequently  without 
meat  for  two  or  three  months  together,  and  when  they  found 
any  were  glad  to  devour  it,  without  regard  to  days. 

[After  vainly  trying  to  reach  Mexico  thron&fh  the  forest!),  the  remnant  of  hie  follow- 
ers bailt  seven  frail  barks,  and  railed  down  the  MiAHissippl,  reaching  the  Qalf  of 
'Mexico  In  seventeen  days.  They  then  sailed  along  the  coosit  of  Mexico,  and^  after  a 
Yoyage  of  about  fifty  days,  finally  arrived  at  a  Spanish  settlement  cSept.  10, 1548). 

The  word  3f<««i«<ippi  is  a  cormptcd  Indian  name  (iflc^  Sep^^  meaning,  iitcrally, 
"Father  of  Waters."  Afler  the  events  above  related,  no  flirther  exploration  of  the 
river  or  of  its  adjacent  regions  was  made  unUI  the  French,  under  La  Salle,  explored 
the  valley,  descending  the  river  as  far  as  its  mouth  in  1G91,  eight  years  afler  which 
an  attempt  at  settlement  wan  made  by  Iberville.  This  region  was  named  Louisiana,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France.] 
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The  Marriage  of  Pocahontas.— Banci*o/^ 

[From  the  "  Hi^ory  of  the  United  Stotea."] 

[Virginia  was  first  permanently  eettlcd  at  JameMown,  in  1607.  Di9tin^ii>he<l  among 
thoffc  connected  with  the  enterprise  was  Captain  John  Smith,  wiio,  while  cnijaged  in  an 
exploring  expedition,  was  captarod  by  the  Indians  and  condemned  by  their  chief,  Pow- 
hatan', to  death.  According  to  the  statement  of  Smith,  his  life  was  saved  by  Poca- 
hontas, the  yonthftal  danghtcr  of  the  chief,  who,  as  his  head  was  bowed  to  receive  the 
strokes  of  the  tomahawk,  clung  firmly  to  his  neck,  and  thtis  prevented  his  execution. 
Moved  by  her  entreaties,  the  savage  council  spared  the  white  captive,  and  finally  releat^ed 
him.  The  details  of  this  story  have  been  recently  discredited ;  but  the  snbsequent  mar- 
riage of  Pocahontas  is  matter  of  authentic  history.] 

1.  A  FORAGING  party  of  the  colonists,  headed  by  Argall, 
having  stolen  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  demanded  of  her 
father  a  ransom.  The  indignant  chief  prepared  rather  for 
hostilities.  But  John  Rolfe,  "  an  honest  and  discreet"  vouns: 
Englishman,  an  amiable  enthusiast  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
forests  of  Virginia,  daily,  hourly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  his  very 
sleep,  heard  a  voice  crying  in  his  ears  that  he  should  strive 
to  make  her  a  Christian. 

2.  With  the  solicitude  of  a  troubled  soul,  he  reflected  on  the 
true  end  of  being.  "  The  Holy  Spirit" — such  are  his  own  ex- 
pressions— ".demanded  of  me  why  I  was  created;"  and  con- 
science whispered  that,  rising  above  "the  censure  of  the  low- 
minded,"  he  should  lead  the  blind  on  the  right  path.  Yet 
still  he  remembered  that  God  had  visited  the  sons  of  Levi  and 
Israel  with  his  displeasure,  because  they  sanctified  strange 
w^omen ;  and  might  he,  indeed,  unite  himself  with  "  one  of 
barbarous  breeding  and  of  a  cursed  race  ?" 

3.  After  a  great  struggle  of  mind,  and  daily  and  believing, 
prayers,  in  the  innocence  of  pious  zeal,  he  resolved  "to  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  the  unregenerated  maiden ;"  and,  winning 
the  favor  of  Po-ca-hon'tas,  he  desired  her  in  marriage.  Quick 
X)f  comprehensiof),  the  youthful  princess  received  instruction 
with  docility ;  and  soon,  in  the  little  church  of  Jamestown, — 
which  jested  on  rough  pine  columns,  fresh  from  the  forest,  and 
was  in  a  style  of  rugged  architecture  as  wild,  if  not  as  frail,  as 
an  Indian's  wigwam,— she  stood  before  the  font,  that  out  of  the 
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trunk  of  a  tree,  "  had  been  hewn  hollow  like  a  canoe/'  openly 
renounced  her  country's  idolatry,  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  baptized. 

4.  "The  gaining  of  this  one  soul/ the  first-fruits  of  Virginian 
conversion,"  was  followed  by  her  nuptials  with  Rolfe,  In  April, 
1613,  to  the  joy  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  the  approbation  of 
her  father  and  friends,  0-pa-chis'co,  her  uncle,  gave  the  bride 
away;  and  she  stammered  before  the  altar  her  marriage  vows, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  service.  Every  historian 
commemorates  the  union  with  approbation ;  distinguished  men 
trace  fi'om  it  their  descent. 

5.  In  1616,  the  Indian  wife,  instructed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  bearing  an  English  name,  "  the  first  Christian  ever 
of  her  nation,"  sailed  with  her  husband  for  Eugland.  The 
daughter  of  the  wilderness  possessed  the  mild  elements  of 
female  loveliness,  half  concealed,  as  if  in  the  bud,  and  rendered 
the  more  beautiful  by  the  childlike  simplicity  with  which  her 
education  in  the  savannahs  of  the  New  World  had  invested  her. 

6.  How  could  she  fail  to  be  caressed  at  court,  and  admired 
in  the  city  ?  As  a  wife,  and  as  a  mother,  her  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary^  She  had  been  able  to  contrast  the  magnificence  of 
European  life  with  the  freedom  of  the  western  forests;  .and 
now,  as  she  was  preparing  to  return  to  America,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  English  climate, — saved,  as 
if  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  from  beholding  the  extermination''  of 
the  tribes  from  which  she  sprung,  leaving  a  spotless  name,  and 
dwelling  in  memory  under  the  form  of  perpetual  youth. 

7.  The  immediate  fruits  of  the  marriage  to  the  colony  were 
a  confirmed  peace,  not  with  Powhatan  alone,  but  also  with  the 
powerful  Chickahominies,  who  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
English,  and  demanded  to  be  called  Englishmen.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  the  European  and  the  native  races  were 
about  to  become  blended ;  vet  no  such  result  ensued.  The 
English  and  the  Indians  remained  at  variance,  and  the  weakest 
gradually  disappeared. 
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Death  of  Pocahontas. — Sigoumey. 

[From  a  poem  ontitlcd  "  Focabontae."] 

1.  Sunset  in  England  at  tlic  autumn  prime  1 

Through  foliage  rare,  what  floods  of  light  were  sent! 
The  fUll  and  whitening  harvest  knew  its  time, 

And  to  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  bent; 
Forth  rode  the  wingM  seeds  upon  the  gale, 
New  Homes  to  find ;  but  she,  with  lips  so  pale, 

Who  on  the  arm  of  her  belovM  leant. 
Breathed  words  of  tenderness,  with  smile  serene. 
Though  £iint  and  full  of  toil  the  gasp  and  groan  between. 

2.  "  Oh  dearest  friend,  Death  cometh !    He  is  here. 

Here  at  my  heai't  I    Air !  air !  that  I  may  speak 
My  hoarded  love,  my  gratitude  sincere, 

To  thee  and  to  thy  people.    But  I  seek 
.In  vain.    Though  most  unworthy,  yet  I  hear 
A  call,  a  voice  too  bless*d  for  moi*tal  ear ;" 

And  with  a  marble  coldness  on  her  cheek. 
And  one  long  moan,  like  breaking  harp-string  sweet, 
She  bare  th'  unspoken  love  to  her  Redeemer's  feet 

8.  Gone?   Gone?   Alas  I  the  buret  of  wild  despah* 
That  rent  his  bosom  who  had  loved  so  well ; 

fie  had  not  yet  put  forth  his  strength  to  bear, 
So  suddenly  and  sore  the  death-shaft  fell : 

Man  hath  a  god-like  might  in  danger's  hour, 

In  the  red  battle,  or  the  tempest's  power; 
Yet  is  he  weak  when  tides  of  anguish  swell; 

Ah,  who  can  mark  with  cold  and  tearless  eyes 

The  grief  of  stricken  man  when  his  sole  idol  dies 

4.  And  she  had  fled,  in  whom  his  heart's  deep  joy 
Was  garnered  up;  fled,  like  the  rushing  flame, 
And  left  no  farewell  for  her  fair  young  boy. 
Lo  1  in  his  nurse's  arms  he  careless  came, 
A  noble  creature,  with  his  full  dark  eye 
And  clustering  curls,  in  nature's  majesty;- 

But,  with  a  sudden  shriek,  his  mother's  name 
Burst  from  his  lips,  and,  gazing  on  the  clay. 
He  stretched  his  eager  arms  where  tlie  cold  sleeper  lay. 

3* 
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5.  *•  Oh,  mother !  mother !"    Did  that  bitter  cry 

Send  a  shrill  echo  through  the  realm  of  death  ? 
Look,  to  the  trembling  fringes  of  the  eye, 

List,  the  sharp  shudder  of  returning  breath, 
The  spirit's  sob !    They  lay  him  on  her  breast ; 
One  long,  long  kiss  on  his  bright  brow  she  pressed ; 

Eren  from  heaven's  gate  of  bliss  she  lingereth, 
To  breathe  one  blessing  o*cr  Ins  precious  head, 
And  then  her  arm  imclasps,  and  she  is  of  the  dead. 

6.  The  dead  !  the  sainted  dead  I    Why  should  we  weep 

At  the  last  change  their  settled  features  take  ? 
At  the  caUn  impress  of  that  holy  sleep 

Which  care  and  sorrow  never  more  shall  break  ? 
Believe  we  not  His  word  who  rends  the  tomb. 
And  bids  the  slumberers  from  that  transient  gloom 

In  their  Redeemer's  glorious  image  wake  ? 
Approach  we  not  the  same  sepulchral  bourne 
Swifl  as  the  shadow  fleets  ?    What  time  have  we  to  motmi  ? 

*  •  *  «  * 

7.  Like  the  fallen  leaves  those  forest  tribes  have  fled : 

Deep  'neath  the  turf  their  rusted  weapon  lies ; 
No  more  their  harvest  lifts  its  golden  head, 

Nor  from  their  shaft  the  stricken  red  deer  flies : 
But  from  the  far,  far  west,  where  holds,  so  hoarse. 
The  lonely  Oregon  its  I'ock-strewn  course, 

While  old  Pacific's  sullen  surge  replies, 
Are  heard  their  exiled  murmurings  deep  and  low, 
Like  one  whose  smitten  soul  departeth  full  of  woe. 

8.  The  council-fires  are  quench'd  that  erst  so  red 

Their  midnight  volume  'mid  the  groves  entwined; 
King,  stately  chief,  and  warrior  host  are  dead, 

Nor  remnant  nor  memorial  left  behind  : 
But  thou,  0  forest  princess,  true  of  heart, 
When  o'er  our  fathera  waved  dcstructi(m's  dart, 

Shalt  in  their  children's  loving  hearts  be  shrined ; 
Pure,  lonely  star,  o'er  dark  oblivion's  wave, 
It  is  not  meet  thy  name  should  moulder  in  the  grave. 
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Description  of  Virginia. — Bancroft. 

[From  the  "  History  of  the  United  States."] 

1.  The  genial''  climate  and  transparent  atmosphere  deliglited 
those  who  had  come  from  the  denser  air  of  England.  Every 
object  in  nature  was  new  and  wonderful.  The  loud  and  fre- 
quent thunder-storms  were  phenomena''  that  had  been  rarely 
witnessed  in  the  colder  summers  of  the  north  ;  the  fprests, 
majestic  in  their  growth,  and  free  from  underwood,  deserved 
admiration  for  their  unrivalled  magnificence.  The  purling 
streams  and  the  frequent  rivers  flowing  between  alluvial^ 
banks,  quickened  the  ever-pregnant^  soil  into  an  unwearied 

fertility. 

2.  The  strongest  and  the  most  delicate  flowers  grew  famili- 
arly in  the  fields ;  the  woods  were  replenished  with  sweet  barks 
and  odors;  the  gardens  matured  the  fruits  of  Europe,  of  which 
the  growth  was  invigorated  and  the  flavor  improved  by  the 
activity  of  the  virgin  mould.  Especially  the  birds,  with  their 
gay  plumage  and  varied  melodies,  inspired  delight;  every  trav- 
eller expressed  his  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  mocking-bird, 
which  carolled  a  thousand  several  tunes,  imitating  and  excell- 
ing the  notes  of  all  its  rivals. 

3.  The  humming-bird,  so  brilliant  in  its  plumage,  and  so 
delicate  in  its  form,  quick  in  motion,  yet  not  fearing  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  haunting  about  the  flowers  like  the  bee,  gathering 
honey,  rebounding  from  the  blossoms  into  which  it  dips  its 
bill,  and  as  soon  returning  "  to  renew  its  many  addresses  to  its 
delightful  objects,"  was  ever  admired  as  the  smallest  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  race. 

4.  The  rattlesnake,  with  the  terrors  of  its  alarms  and  the 
power  of  its  venom ;  the  opossum,  soon  to  become  as  celebrated 
for  the  care  of  its  offspring  as  the  fabled  pelican ;  the  noisy  frog, 
booming  from  the  shallows  like  the  English  bittern ;  the  flying 
squirrel;  the  myriads  of  pigeons,  darkening  the  air  with  the 
immensity  of  their  flocks,  and,  as  men  believed,  breaking  with 
their  weight  the  boughs  of  trees  on  which  they  alighted, — were 
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all  honored  with  frequent  commemoration,  and  became  the 
subjects  of  the  strangest  tales. 

5.  The  concurrent''  relation  of  all  the  Indians  justified  the 
belief,  that,  within  ten  days'  journey  towai-d  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  there  was  a  country  where  gold  might  be  washed  from  the 
sand,  and  where  the  natives  themselves  had  learned  the  use  of 
the  crucible;  but  definite  and  accurate  as  were  the  accounts, 
inquiry  was  always  baffled ;  and  the  regions  of  gold  remained 
for  two  centuries  an  undiscovered  land. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River. — Irving. 

[The  following  hamorons  accoant  of  this  event  is  cztmctcd  fYom  Wachlogton  Ir- 
ving's  amnsing  *'  History  of  New  York,  by  Dieclfich  Knickerbocker. '*  The  reader  ma^t 
be  careAil  to  separate  the  historical  fivoi  the  hamorons  parts  of  the  narrative.} 

1.  In  the  ever  memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  1609,  on  a  Satur- 
day morning,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  March,  old  style,* 
did  that  "worthy  and  irrecoverable  discoverer  (as  he  has 
justly  been  called),  Master  Henry  Hudson,*'  set  sail  from  Hol- 
land in  a  stout  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon,  being  employed  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  seek  a  northwest  passage 
to  China. 

2.  Henry  (or,  as  the  Dutch  historians  call  him,  Hendrick) 
Hudson,  was  a  sea-faring  man  of  renown,  who  had  learned  to 
smoke  tobacco  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Holland,  which  gained  him 
much  popularity  in  that  country,  and  caused  him  to  find  great 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  their  high  mightinesses,  the  lords  states- 
general,  and  also  of  the  honorable  West  India  Company.  He 
was  a  short,  square,  brawny  old  gentleman,  with  a  double  chin, 
a  mastiff  mouth,  and  a  broad  copper  nose,  which  was  supposed 
in  those  days  to  have  acquired  its  fiery  hue  from  the  constant 
neighborhood  of  his  tobacco-pipe. 

3.  He  wore  a  true  Andrea  Ferrara,  tucked  irr  a  leathern  belt, 
and  a  commodore's  cocked  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head.    Such 


*  By  old  style  is  mcAnt  tho  mode  or  reckoning  dates  previous  to  the  correction  of  the  calenditr  in 
Engldnd,  in  17ri2.  Tlio  dcrRiiRemcnt  then  amounted  to  eicron  dHyii ;  and,  by  Act  of  Purlinment,  the 
3U  of  September  of  tliiit  ye«r  bocame  the  14tH. 
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was  Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
know  so  little :  and  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  his  descrip- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  modern  painters  and  statuaries,  that  they 
may  represent  him  as  he  was ;  and  not,  according  to  their  com- 
mon custom  with  modem  heroes,  make  him  look  like  Caesar,  or 
Mai'cus  Aurelius,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere 

4.  Fiom  all  that  I  can  learn,  few  incidents  worthy  of  remark 
happened  in  the  voyage;  and  it  mortifies  me  exceedingly  that 
I  have  to  admit  so  noted  an  expedition  into  my  work,  without 
making  any  more  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  voyage  was  pros- 
perous and  tranquil — ^the  crew,  being  a  patient  people,  much 
given  to  slumber  and  vacuity,  and  but  little  troubled  with  the 
disease  of  thinking — ^a  malady  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  sure 
breeder  of  discontent.  Hudson  had  laid  in  abundance  of  gin 
and  sourcrout,  and  every  man  was  allowed  to  sleep  jquietly  at 
his  post  unless  the  wind  blew. 

5.  True  it  is,  some  slight  disaffection  was  shown  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  at  certain  unreasonable  conduct  of  Commodore 
Hudson.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  forbore  to  shorten  sail  when 
the  wind  was  light,  and  the  weather  serene,  which  was  consid- 
ered among  the  most  experienced  Dutch  seamen,  as  certain 
weather-breeders,  or  prognostics  that  the  weather  would  change 
for  the  w6rse.  He  acted,  moreover,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  ancient  and  sage  rule  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  who  always 
took  in  sail  at  night — ^put  the  helm  a-port,  and  turned  in — by 
which  precaution  they  had  a  good  night's  rest — were  sure  of 
knowing  where  they  were  the  next  morning,  and  stood  but 
little  chance  of  running  down  a  continent  in  the  dark. 

6.  He  likewise  prohibited  the  seamen  from  wearing  more  than 
five  jackets  and  six  pair  of  breeches,  under  pretense  of  rendering 
them  more  alert ;  and  no  man  was  permitted  to  go  aloft,  and 
hand  in  sails  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  is  the  invariable 
Dutch  custom  at  the  present  day.  All  these  grievances,  though 
they  might  ruffle  for  a  moment  the  constitutional  tranquillity 
of  the  honest  Dutch  tars,  made  but  transient  impression ;  they 
eat  hugely,  drank  profusely,  and  slept  immeasurably,  and  being 
under  the  especial  guidance  of  Providence,  the  ship  was  safely 
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conducted  to  the  coast  of  America;  where,  aftei*  sundry  unim- 
portant touchings  and  standings  off  and  on,  she  at  length,  on 
the  4th  day  of  September,  entered  that  majestic  bay,  which 
at  this  day  expands  its  ample  bosom  before  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean.* 

7.  It  has  been  traditionary  in  our  family,  that  when  the 
great  navigator  was  first  blessed  with  a  view  of  this  enchanting 
island,  he  was  observed,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life, 
to  exhibit  strong  symptoms  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
He  is  said  to  have  turned  to  Master  Juet  (his  mate),  and  uttered 
these  remarkable  words,  while  he  pointed  toward  this  pavadise 
of  the  New  World — "  See !  there !" — and  thereupon,  as  was 
always  his  way  when  he  was  uncommonly  pleased,  he  did  puflT 
but  such  clouds  of  dense  tobacco  smoke,  that  in  one  minute 
the  vessel  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  Master  Juet  was  fain 
to  wait  until  the  winds  dispersed  this  impenetrable  fog. 

8.  It  was  indeed — ^as  my  great-grandfather  used  to  say — 
though  in  truth  I  never  heard  him,  for  he  died,  as  might  be 
expected,  before  I  was  born — "It  was  indeed  a  spot  on  which 
the  eye  might  have  revelled  forever,  in  ever  new  and  never- 
ending  beauties."  The  island  of  Mannahata  spread  wide  before 
them,  like  some  sweet  vision  of  fancy,  or  some  fair  creation  of 
industrious  magic.  Its  hills  of  smiling  green  swelled  gently 
one  above  another,  crowned  with  loftv  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth ;  some  pointing  their  tapering  foliage  toward  tlie  clouds, 
wliich  were  gloriously  transparent;  and  others  loaded  with  a 
verdant  burden  of  clambering  vines,  bowing  their  branches  to 
the  earth,  that  was  covered  with  flowers. 

9.  On  the  gentle  declivities  of  the  hills  were  scattered  in  gay 
profusion,  the  dog-wood,  the  sumach,  and  the  wild  brier,  whose 
scarlet  berries  and  white  blossoms  glowed  brightly  among  the 
deep  green  of  the  surrounding  foliage ;  and  here  and  there  a 
curling  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  little  glens  that 
opened  along  the  shore,  seemed  to  promise  the  weary  voyagera 

*  It  is,  however,  thouRht  by  some  tliAt  Venusani,  the  Florentiod  navigator,  entered  the  harbor 
antl  hiudcd  on  the  island  of  ManhaiUui,  In  VS&V. 
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a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  tbeir  fellow-creatures.  As  they  stood 
gazing  with  entranced  attention  on  the  scene  before  them,  a 
red  man,  crowned  with  feathers,  issued  from  one  of  these  glens, 
and  after  contemplating  iu  silent  wonder  the  gallant  ship,  as 
she  sat  like  a  stately  swan  swimming  on  a  silver  lake,  sounded 
the  war-whoop,  and  bounded  into  the  woods  like  a  wild  deer, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  phlegmatic^  Dutchmen,  who 
had  never  heard  such  a  noise,  or  witnessed  such  a  caper,  in  their 
whole  lives. 

10.  Of  the  transactions  of  our  adventurers  with  the  savages, 
and  how  the  latter  smoked  copper  pipes,  and  ate  dried  currants; 
how -they  brought  great  store  of  tobacco  and  oysters;  how  they 
shot  one  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  how  he  was  buried,  I  shall  say 
nothing;  being  that  I  consider  them  unimportant  to  my  his- 
toiy.  After  tarrying  a  few  days  in  the  bay,  in  order  to  refresli 
themselves  after  their  sea- faring,  our  voyagers  weighed  anchor, 
to  explore  a  mighty  river  which  empties  into  the  bay.  This 
river,  it  is  said,  was  known  among  the  savages  by  the  name  of 
Shat*einuck ;  though  we  are  assured  [by  some]  that  it  was 
called  the  Mohegan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  up  this  river  did  the 
adventurous  Hendrick  proceed,  little  doubting  but  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  much-looked-for  passage  to  China 

11.  After  sailing  above  an  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  he 
found  the  watery  world  around  him  began  to  grow  more  shallow 
and  confined,  the  current  more  rapid  and  perfectly  fresh — phe- 
nomena not  uncommon  in  the  ascent  of  rivers,  but  which  puz- 
zled the  honest  Dutchmen  prodigiously.  A  consultation  was 
therefore  called,  and  having  deliberated  full  six  hours,  they  were 
brought  to  a  determination  by  the  ship's  running  aground — 
v^hereupon  they  unanimously  concluded,  that  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  getting  to  China  in  this  direction.  A  boat, 
however,  was  dispatched  to  explore  higher  up  the  river,  which, 
on  its  return,  confirmed  the  opinion.  Upon  this  the  ship  was 
warped  off  and  put  about;  and  the  adventurous  Iludson  re- 
turned down  the  river — ^with  a  prodigious  flea  in  his  ear. 
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Ijast  Voyage  of  Henry  Hudson. — Amm. 

1.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  Hudson  if  he 
could  have  closed  his  career  on  the  banks  of  the  river  whose  - 
beauty  he  was  the  first  to  witness  and  describe,  and  thus  have 
escaped  the  sorrowful  and  mysterious  catastrophe^  which 
awaited  him  the  next  year.  On  his  fourth  and  last  voyage 
he  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel,  of  only  fifty-five  tons'  burden, 
manned  by  twenty-three  men,  and  victualled  for  six  months 
(IGIO). 

2.  After  touching  at  the  Orkney  Islands,  he  steered  his 
course  to  Iceland,  where  he  witnessed  one  of  nature's  grandest 
spectacles — Mount  Hecla  in  the  blaze  of  a  violent  eruption, 
surrounded  by  perpetual  snows.  The  crew  landed,  and,  hav- 
ing killed  a  number  of  wild  fowl,  cooked  them  in  one  of  the 
hot  springs  of  this  wonderful  island.  Again  weighing  anchor, 
Hudson  passed  the  south  of  Greenland  till  he  reached  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  name. 

3.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  navigation  among  the  ice,  he  had  to  struggle  against  a  mu- 
tiny among  his  crew ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  this  intrepid  explorer 
boldly  pushed  on  till  his  vessel  ploughed  the  waters  of  that 
great  inland  sea  now  known  as  Hudson's  Bay.  He  did  not 
know  fbr  a  long  time  that  it  was  a  bay,  but  indulged  the  hope 
that  he  had  discovered  what  he  had  so  long  sought — a  passage 
by  the  northwest  to  China.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  surface 
amply  justified  this  expectation^  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world. 

4.  Being  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  in  these  frost-boujid  re- 
j^ions,  on  the  1st  of  November,  after  seeking  winter-quarters, 
liis  men  foimd  a  suitable  spot  for  beaching  their  vessel.  Ten 
days  afterward  they  were  frozen  in,  witli  so  scanty  a  stock  of 
provisions,  that,  on  the  most  stinted  allowance,  it  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  last  till,  by  the  return  of  spring,  they  could  expect 
a  release  from  the  ice. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  hardships  of  that  winter, 
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during  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  birds,  fishes,  and  ani- 
mals serviceable  for  food,  which  they  could  succeed  in  catching, 
they  were  always  suffering  from  want  and  starvation,  j  When 
we  are  told  that  they  were  finally  compelled  to  live  upon  moss 
and  frogs,  we  may  form  some  faint  conception  of  their  awful 
privations. 

6.  When  the  ice  broke  up,  Hudson  prd^ared  for  the  home- 
ward voyage.  The  last  ration  of  bread  was  dealt  out  to  the 
crew  on  the  day  of  their  setting  sail.  As,  with  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage  before  them,  they  had  not  other  provisions  for 
the  entire  crew  for  more  than  ten  days,  a  report  that  their  com- 
mander had  concealed  a  quantity  of  bread  for  his  own  use  was 
readily  believed  by  the  famishing  men ;  and  a  mutiny,  headed 
by  a  man  named  Green,  broke  out  on  the  21st  of  June.  Hud- 
son was  seized,  and  his  hands  bound,  on  the  deck  of  his  own 
vessel,  where  his  word  should  have  been  law. 

7.  The  mutineers'',  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel  indignity, 
followed  it  up  by  an  act  of  inhumanity  which  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  British  seamen  could  have  perpetrated : — they  put 
the  captain,  together  with  the  sick  and  those  whom  the  frost 
had  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  into  the  shallop^  The 
conduct  of  the  carpenter,  however,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  base  heartlessness  of  the  mutineers.  Refusing  to  remain 
in  the  ship,  he  nobly  prepared  to  share  the  fate  of  Hudson  and 
his  disabled  shipmates. 

8.  Soon  afterward  the  crew  cast  the  boat  adrift,  with  its 
hapless  freight,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  Doubtless,  in  the  ^eat 
inland  sea  which  they  had  discovered,  Hudson  and  his  misera- 
ble companions  found  a  grarve;  for  the  boat  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  more.  Two  days  after  the  mutineers  had  sailed,  they 
encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  for  fourteen  days  were  in  the 
greatest  danger  from  the  ice. 

%.  That  storm  was  probably  fatal  to  their  intrepid  com- 
mander and  his  forlorn  party,  who  may  thus  have  escaped  a 
still  more  terrible  death  from  want  and  exposure.  We  con- 
template with  very  different  feelings  the  just  retribution  which 
overtook  the  guilty  mutineers.    They  made  the  best  of  their 
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way  home  in  the  ship  which  they  had  thus  foully  ohtained ; 
but  not  one  of  the  ringleaders  lived  to  reach  the  land.  The 
rest,  after  suffering  the  most  awful  extremities  of  famine,  finally 
gained  the  shore.  None  of  them  were  ever  brought  to  trial 
for  their  misdeeds; — ^probably  because  those  who  were  deepest 
in  guilt  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

10.  The  melancholy  end  of  Hudson  is  more  affecting  than 
the  deaths  even  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  His  talents,  courage,  and  perseverance,  rank 
him  among  the  first  navigators  of  any  age.  In  the  compara- 
tive infancy  of  discovery  in  the  northern  regions,  he  deserves 
to  take  •  the  lead.  Though  treaclierously  abandoned  in  the 
great  inland  sea  which  he  had  discovered,  he  has  not,  like 
many  of  his  contemporaries',  been  ungenerously  forgotten  by 
posterity.  His  skill  and  daring  awakened  the  highest  admira* 
tion,  while  the  mystery  of  his  fate  causes  his  name  even  yet 
to  be  mentioned  with  pity. 


Voyage  of  the  Filgrinui  to  New  England.— Banero/f. 

[Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  taken  m  active  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mlled  fVom  London  in  1614,  with  the  desFgn  of  making  farther  discoveries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Cod,  which  liad  been  discovered  twelve  years  prcvionsly  by  Bartholo- 
mew GotfnoM.  Having  reached  the  American  coast,  Smith  examined  ibe  shores  from 
the  Penobscot  River  to  Cape  Cod,  and  made  a  map  of  the  country,  which  ho  called  Nkw 
Enoland.  The  lastrc  of  the  expedition  was  dimmed  by  the  conduct  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
one  of  the  commanders ;  for  by  him  twenty-flvo  of  the  natives  were  seized  and  taken 
to  Spain,  where  they  were  sold  as  slaves. 

The  first  settlement  in  New  Sngland  was  made  by  a  small  band  of  Pil<,'rims,  die- 
senters  from  the  Church  of  Bnglaud,  who  fled  ftt>m  their  own  country  to  find  an  asylum 
Arom  religious  persecution.  The  sect  to  which  they  belonged  were  known  in  England 
as  Puritan^,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  sect  styled  Independmtf,  They  at  first  went  to 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  whence  they  removed  to  Leyden  (li'den).  There  they  livwl  in 
great  harmony  for  about  eleven  years,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Robinson  ;  bnt 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  residence  in  Holland,  they  determined  to  remove  to 
Virginia;  and,  with  this  view,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  London  Company. 
The  followmg  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  is  fh>m  Bancroft's  "History  of 
the  United  SUtes.*'] 

1.  And  now  the  English  at  Leydon,  trusting  in  God  and 
in  tliemselves,  made  ready  for  their  departure.  The  sliipa 
which  they  had  provided— the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  the 
Mayflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons— could  hold  but  a 
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minority  of  the  congregation ;  and  Robinson  was,  therefore, 
detained  at  Leyden,  while  Brewster,  the  governing  elder,  who 
was  also  able  as  a  teacher,  conducted  "  such  of  the  youngest 
and  strongest  as  freely  offered  themselves." 

2.  Every  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims  began  from  God.  A 
solemn  fast  was  held.  "  Let  us  seek  of  God,"  said  they,  "  a 
right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  sub- 
stance." Anticipating  their  high  destiny,  and  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  liberty  that  would  grow  out  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  religious  tenets  were  established,  Robinson  gave 
them  a  farewell,  breathing  a  freedom  of  opinion  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  authority,  such  as  then  were  hardly  known  in  the 
world. 

3.  "  When  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry  us  away,"  writes  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  "the  brethren  that  staid  at  Leyden,  having 
again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  us  and  for  us,  feasted 
ns  that  were  to  go,  at  our  pastor's  house,  being  large ;  where 
we  refreshed  ourselves,  after  tears,  with  singing  of  psalms, 
making  joyful  melody  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  with  the  voice, 
there  being  many  of  the  congregation  very  expgrt  in  music ; 
and  indeed  it  was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears 
heard. 

4.  "  After  this  they  accompanied  us  to  Delft-Haven,  where 
we  went  to  embark,  and  then  feasted  us  again ;  and,  after 
prayer  performed  by  our  pastor,  when  a  flood  of  tears  was 
poured  out,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ship,  but  were  not 
able  to  speak  one  to  another  for  the  abundance  of  sorrow  to 
part  But  we  only,  going  aboard,  gave  them  a  volley  of  small 
shot,  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance'';  and  so,  lifting  up  our 
hands  to  each  other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the 
Lord  our  God,  we  departed." 

5.  A  prosperous  wind  soon  wafts  the  vessel  to  Southampton, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell,  freighted 
with  the  first  colony  of  New  England,  leave  Southampton  for 
America.  But  they  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  Atlantic  before 
the  smaller  vessel  was  found  to  need  repairs ;  and  they  entered 
the  port  of  Dartmouth.    After  the  lapse  of  eight  precious  days," 
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they  again  Aveigh  anchor ;  the  coast  of  England  recedes;  already 
they  are  unfurling  their  sails  on  the  broad  ocean,  when  the 
captain  of  the  iSpeedwell,  with  his  company,  dismayed  at  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprise,  once  more  pretends  that  his  ship  is 
too  weak  for  the  service. 

&  They  put  back  to  Plymouth, "  and  agree  to  dismiss  her,  and 
those  who  are  willing,  to  London,  though  this  was  vety  grievous 
and  discouraging."  Having  thus  winnowed  their  numbers,  the 
little  band,  not  of  resolute  men  only,  but  wires,  children,  in- 
fants,— a  floating  village,  yet  but  one  hundred  and  two -souls — 
went  on  board  the  single  ship,  which  was  hired  only  to  convoy 
them  across  the  Atlantic ;  and,  on  the  6th  day  of  SepteniIxT, 
1G20,  thirteen  years  after  the  first  colonization  of  Virginia,  two 
months  before  the  concession  of  the  grand  charter  of  Plymouth, 
without  any  warrant  from  the  sovereign  of  England,  without 
any  useful  charter  from  a  corporate  body,  the  passengers  in  the 
Mayflower  set  sail  for  a  new  world,  where  the  past  could  offer 
no  favorable  auguries^ 

7,  The  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  abounds  in  beau- 
tiful and  convenient  harbors,  in  majestic  bays  and  rivers.  The 
fii-st  Virginia  colony,  sailing  along  the  shores  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was,  by  a  favoring  storm,  driven  into  the  magnificent  bay 
of  the  Chesapeake;  the  Pilgrims,  having  selected  for  their 
settlement  the  country  near  the  Hudson,  the  best  position  on 
the  whole  coast,  were  conducted  to  the  most  barren  and  inhos- 
pitable^ part  of  Massachusetts.  After  a  long  and  boisterous 
voyage  of  sixty-three  days,  during  which  one  person  had  died, 
they  espied  land,  and,  in  two  days  more,  were  safely  moored  in 
the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 

8.  Yet,  before  they  landed,  the  manner  in  which  their  gov- 
ernment should  be  constituted  was  considered;  and,  as  some 
were  observed  "not  well  affected  to  unity  and  concord,"  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary 
compact: — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen ;  we,  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  King  James, 
liaving  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of 
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the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voy- 
age to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation,  and  furtheittnce  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by 
virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience." 

f.  This  instrument  was  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  men, 
forty-one  in  number,  who,  with  their  families,  constituted  the 
one  hundred  and  two,  the  whole  colony,  "  the  proper  democ- 
racy,*' that  arrived  in  New  England.  This  was  the  birth  of 
popular  constitutional  liberty.  The  middle  age  had  been 
familiar  with  charters  and  constitutions;  but  they  had  been 
merely  compacts  for  immunities^  partial  enfranchisements^ 
patents  of  nobility,  concessions  of  municipal''  privileges,  or  limi- 
tations of  the  sovereign  power  in  favor  of  feudal  institutions. 
In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  humanity^  recovered  its  rights, 
and  instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  "  equal  laws"  for  the 
"general  good."  John  Carver  was  immediately  and  unani- 
mously chosen  governor  for  the  year. 


The  Settlement  of  Plymouth.— P«^/»*cy. 

[Extract  from  the  "  History  of  New  England/'  by  John  O.  Palfirey.] 

I.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather  permitted,  a  party  of 
ten,  including  Carver,  Bradford,  atid  others  of  the  principal 
men,  set  off  with  eight  seamen  in  the  shallop^  on  what  proved 
to  be  the  final  expedition  of  discovery.  The  severity  of  the 
cold  was  extreme.  "The  water  froze  on  their  clothes,  and 
maQe  them  many  times  like  coats  of  iron."  Coasting  along 
the  cape  in  a  southerly- direction  for  six  or  seven  leagues,  they 
landed  and  slept  at  a  place  where  ten  or  twelve  Indians  had 
appeared  on  the  shore. 
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2.  The  Indians  ran  away  on  being  approached^  and  at  night 
it  was  supposed  that  it  was  their  fires  which  appeared  at  fonr 
or  five  miles'  distance.  The  next  dliy,  while  part  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  shallop  examined  the  shore,  the  rest,  ranging  about 
the  country  where  are  now  the  towns  of  Wellfleet  and  East- 
ham,  found  a  burial-place,  some  old  wigwams,  and  a  small 
store  of  parched  acorns  buried  in  the  ground ;  but  they  met 
with  no  inhabitants.  The  following  morning,  at  daylight, 
they  had  just  ended  their  prayers,  and  w^ere  preparing  break- 
fast at  their  camp  on  the  beach,  when  they  heard  a  yell,  and  a 
flight  of  arrows  fell  among  them.  The  assailants  turned  out 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  who,  being  lired  upon,  retired. 
Neither  side  had  been  harmed.  A  number  of  the  arrows  were 
picked  up,  "some  whereof  were  headed  with  brass,  others 
with  hart's  horn,  and  others  with  eagles'  claws.'* 

3.  Getting  on  board,  they  siiiled  all  day  along  the  shore  in -a 
storm  of  snow  and  sleet,  making,  by  their  estimate,  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles  without  discovering  a  harbor.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  gale  having  increased,  their  rudder  was  dis- 
abled, and  they  had  to  steer  with  oars.  At  length  the  mast 
was  carried  away,  and  they  drifted  in  the. dark  with  a  flood 
tide.  With  difficulty  they  brought  up  under  the  lee  of  a 
*•' small  rise  of  land."  Here  a  part  of  the  company,  suffering 
from  wet  and  cold,  went  on  shore,  though  not  without  fear  of 
hostile  neighbors,  and  lighted  a  fire  by  which  to  jmss  the  in- 
clement night.  In  the  morning,  "  they  found  themselves  to 
be  on  an  island,*  secure  from  the  Indians,  where  they  might 
dry  their  stuff,  fix  their  pieces,  and  rest  themselves;  and  this 
bidng  the  last  day  of  the  week,  they  prepai'ed  there  to  keep 
the  Sabbath." 

I.  "  On  Monday,  they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  fit 
for  shipping,  and  marched  also  into  the  land,  and  found 
divers  corn-fields,  and  little  running  brooks,  a  place,  as  they 
sui)posed,  fit  for  situation;  ...  so  they  returned  to  their ^hip 
again  with  this  news  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  which  did  much 

*  Clark" t  lisJaMflf  in  Dj mouth  Hnrbor,  said  to  liAve  been  Afterward  so  named  from  the  mate  of  the 
'tj/fiouer.    8ome  authurs  give  101  as  the  number  of  the  Mau/lower'$  paaaengerB. 
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comfort  their  hearts/*  Such  is  the  record  of  that  event  which 
has  made  the  tweniy-seco-iid  of  December  a  memorable  day  in 
the  calendar.* 

5.  No  time  was  now  lost.  By  the  end  of  the  week  the  May^ 
flmoer  had  brought  her  company  to  keep  their  Sabbath  by 
their  future  home.  Further  examination  confirmed  the  agree- 
able impressions  which  had  been  received.  There  was  found  a 
convenient  harbor,  "compassed  with  a  goodly  land.'^  The 
country  was  well  wooded.  It  had  clay,  sand,  and  shells,  for 
bricks,  mortar,  and  pottery,  and  stone  for  wells  and  chimneys. 
Tlic  sea  and  beach  promised  abundance  of  fish  and  fowl,  and 
**four  or  five  small  running  brooks"  brought  a  supply  of  "very 
sweet,  fi-esh  water. '* 

6.  After  prayer  for  further  divine  guidance,  they  fixed  upon 
a  spot  for  the  erection  of  their  dwellings,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  brook  "  and  many  delicate  springs,"  and  of  a  hill  suitable 
for  a  look-out  and  a  defence.  A  storm  interrupted  their  pro- 
ceeding. When  it  was  passed,  "so  many  of  them  as  could, 
went  on  shore,  felled  and  carried  timber,  to  provide  themselves 
stuff  for  building."  Then  came  Sunday,  when  "  the  people  on 
shore  heard  a  cry  of  some  savages,  as  they  thought,  which 
caused  an  alarm  and  to  stand  on  their  guard,  expecting  an 
assault;  but  all  was  quiet." 

7.  They  were  still  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  At  the 
sharp  winter  solstice  of  New  England,  there  was  but 

"A  screen  of  leafless  branches  ^ 

Between  them  and  the  blast." 

But  it  was  the  Lord's  hallowed  time,  and  the  work  of  building 
must  wait.  Next  followed  the  day  (Christmas)  solemnized,  in 
the  ancient  fanes  of  the  continent  they  had  left,  with   the 

■  By  the  old  style  of  reckoning:  U  was  Dec.  U.  WhAn  the  pmotice  of  celebrating;  the  anniversary 
at  llyiooath  betraiu  in  1760,  eleven  days  were  erroneously  added  to  the  recorded  date,  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  Gref^orian  style,  which  had  been  adopted  in  England  in  1752.  In  1630,  however,  the 
derangement  of  the  calendar  only  amoanted  to  ten  days,  and  conseqacntly  the  landing  described  In 
the  text  occurred  on  the  21st  of  December.  Mr.  Palfrey  rem arl^s,  in  th>»  connection,  that  "an  at- 
tempt ha*  been  made  within  a  few  years  to  snbstitute  the  tnie  allowance  of  ten  days ;  but  the 
tmeittif-teBimd  day  of  December  has  token  a  firm  hold  on  the  looal  thought  and  Itteratttro,  which  tbtt 
tit€iUif-Jir«t  will  scarcely  displace.'* 
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most  pompous  ritual"^  of  what  they  esteemed  a  vain  will-wor- 
ship. And  the  reader  pauses  to  ponder  and  analyze  the  feeling 
of  stern  exultation  with  which  its  record  was  made :  "  Mon- 
day, the  25th  d^,  we  went  on  shore,  some  to  fell  timber,  some 
to  saw,  some  to  riye,  and  some  to  carry ;  so  no  man  rested  aU 
thai  dayP 

8.  The  first  operations  were  the  beginning  of  a  platform  for 
the  ordnance'  and  of  a  building,  twenty  feet  square,  for  a  store- 
house and  for  common  occupation.  Nineteen  plots  for  dwell- 
ings were  laid  out  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  way  running 
along  the  north  side  of  the  brook.  The  number  of  plots  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  families  into  which  the  company  was 
now  divided;  the  appropriation  was  made  by  lot;  and  the 
size  of  each  plot  was  such  as  to  allow  half  a  rod  in  breadth 
and  three  rods  in  depth  for  each  person  included  in  the  family. 
It  was  "  agreed  that  every  man  should  build  his  own  house." 
"The  frost  and  foul  weather  hindered  them  much."  Time 
was  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the  vessel,  to  which,  in  the  se- 
vere cold,  they  were  obliged  often  to  repair  for  lodging.  They 
were  delayed  in  unloading  by  want  of  boats ;  and  stone,  mor- 
tar, and  thatch  were  slowly  provided. 

9.  These  were  discouraging  circumstances,  but  far  worse 
troubles  were  to  come.  The  labor  of  providing  habitations 
had  scarcely  begun  when  sickness  set  in,  the  consequence  of 
exposure  and  bad  food.  Within  four  months  it  carried  off 
nearly  half  their  number.  Six  died  in  December,  eight  in 
January,  seventeen  in  February,  and  thirteen  in  March.  At 
one  time,  during  the  winter,  only  six  or  seven  had  strength 
enough  left  to  nurse  the  dying  and  bury  the  dead.  Destitute 
of  every  provision  which  the  weakness  and  the  daintiness  of 
the  invalid  require,  the  sick  lay  crowded  in  the  unwholesome 
vessel,  or  in  half-built  cabins  heaped  I'ound  witii  snow-drifts. 

10.  The  rude  sailors  refused  them  even  a  share  of  those 
coarse  sea-stores  which  would  have  given  a  little  variety  to 
their  diet,  till  disease  spread  among  the  crew,  and  the  kind 
tninistrations  of  those  whom  they  had  neglected  and  aflPi'onted 
brought  them  to  a  better  temper.    The  dead  were  interred  in 
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a  bluff  by  the  water-side,  the  marks  of  burial  being  carefully 
effaced,  lest  the  natives  should  discover  how  the  colony  had 
been  weakened.  The  imagination  vainly  tasks  itself  to  com- 
prehend the  horrors  of  that  fearful  winter.  The  only  mitiga- 
tions were,  that  the  cold  was  of  less  severity  than  is  usual  in 
the  place,  and  that  there  was  not  an  entire  want  of  food  and 
shelter. 

11.  Meantime,  courage  and  fidelity  never  gave  out.*  The 
men  carried  out  the  dead  through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  then 
hastened  back  from  the  burial  to  wait  on  the  sick ;  and  as  the 
sick  began  to  recover,  they  took  the  places  of  those  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted.  There  was  no  time  and  there 
was  no  inclination  to  despond.  The  lesson  rehearsed  at  Ley- 
den  was  not  forgotten,  "  that  all  great  and  honorable  actions 
are  accompanied  with  great  difficulties,  and  must  be  both  enter- 
prised  and  overcome  with  answerable  courages." 

12.  The  dead  had  died  in  a  good  service,  and  the  fit  way  for 
survivors  to  honor  and  lament  them  was  to  be  true  to  one 
another,  and  to  work  together  bravely  f6r  the  cause  to  which 
dead  and  living  had  alike  been  consecrated.  The  devastation 
increased  the  necessity  of  preparations  for  defense;  and  it  was 
at  the  time  when  the  company  was  diminishing  at  the  rate  of 
one  on  every  second  day,  that  a  military  organization  was 
formed,  with  Standish  for  the  captain,  and  the  humble  fortifi- 
cation on  the  hill  overlooking  the  dwellings  was  mounted  with 
five  guns.  "  Warm  and  fair  weather"  came  at  length,  and  "  the 
birds  sang  in  the  woods  most  pleasantly."  Never  was  spring 
more  welcome  than  when  it  opened  on  this  afflicted  company. 

13.  As  yet  there  had  been  no  communication  with  the  na- 
tives, though  their  fires  had  been  observed  at  a  distance,  some 
tools  had  been  lost  by  their  thievery,  and  two  of  them  had  been 
seen  on  a  neighboring  hill,  and  been  invited  by  signals  to  a 
conference.  At  length,  on  "a  fine  warm  morning,"  an  Indian 
came  into  the  hamlet,  and,  passing  along  the  row  of  huts,  was 
intercepted  before  the  common  house,  which  he  would  have 
entered.  In  broken  English  he  bade  the  strangers  **  Welcome," 
and  said  tbat  his  name  was  Samoset,  and  that  he  came  from 

4  % 
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Monhegan,  a  place  distant  a  day's  sail,  and  five  days'  jottrney 
by  land,  toward  the  east,  where  he  had  learned  something  of 
the  language  from  the  crews  of  fishing-vessels.  They  gave  him 
food  and  kept  him  all  day.  ... 

11.  As  their  New  Year's  Day*  approached,  they  "proceeded 
with  their  common  business,  from  which  they  had  been  so 
often  hindered  by  the  savages'  coming,  and  concluded  both  of 
military  orders  and  of  some  laws  and  orders  thought  behooveful' 
for  their  present  estate  and  condition.*'  At  the  same  time  they 
re-elected  Carver  to  be  their  governor.  They  had  now  completed 
such  preparation  as  was  to  be  made  for  severing  the  last  tie 
that  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of  their  earlier  life,  and  the 
Mayflower  set  sail  on  her  return  voyage,  with  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  crew  which  had  navigated  her  to  America,  the 
rest  having  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic'  of  the  winter. 

15.  The  delay  in  landing  her  passengers  and  stores  had  been 
protracted  by  a  fire,  which  had  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  store- 
house; and  this,  with.the  unwillingness  of  the  colonists  to  part 
with  her  while  their  situation  remained  so  precarious^  and  the 
necessity  of  recruiting  the  health  of  her  crew,  had  occasioned 
her  detention  through  the  winter,  at  a  cost  which  was  after- 
ward complained  of  by  the  adventurers.  She  carried  back  not 
one  of  the  emigrants,  dispiriting  as  were  the  hardshi])s  which 
they  had  endured,  and  those  they  had  still  in  prospect 
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The  breaking  wav<^  dashed  high  on  a  storn  and  rock-l)ound  coast, 
And  the  woods  afirainst  a  stormy  sky  their  giant  branches  tossetl, 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark  the  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  theu-  bark  on  the  wild  New  England 
shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes,  they,  the  true-hearted,  came, — 

Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums,  and  tiie  trum|K't  that  sings  of  fame : 


•  Till  1752  the  yfan  were  rcckoued  by  tho  English  as  bogiuolDg  on  the  2»lli  of  Uarcb,  caUed  ^ 
tlM  church  calendar  tho  AnnunckUion^  or  LaJyVay. 
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Not  as  the  flying  come,  in  silence  and  in  fear, — 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom  with  their  hymns  of  lofty 
cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang,  and  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea  t 

And  the  somiding  aisles  of  the  dim  wood  rang  to  the  anthems  of  the  free  | 

The  ocean-eagle  soared  fVom  his  nest  by  the  white  waves*  foam. 

And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared ; — ^this  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair  amidst  that  pilgrim  band ; 

Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there,  away  from  their  childhood's  land  % 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye,  lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 

There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high ;  and  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ?    Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? — They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine ! 
Ay,  call  it  holy  ground,  the  soil  where  first  they  trod  I 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found,— freedom  to  worship 
God  1 


The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.—  Webster, 

[Extract  lh>ni  an  oration  delivered  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
or  the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymoath,  Dec.  82d,  18*30,  by  Daniel  Webster.] 

1.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  behold  this  day.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of 
the  auspicious  morn,  which  commences  the  third  century  of 
the  history  of  New  England.  Auspicious',  indeed — ^bringing 
happiness  beyond  the  common  allotment  of  Providence  to 
men — full  of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with  bright  beams  the 
prospect  of  futurity,  is  the  dawn  that  awakens  us  to  the  com- 
memoration'' of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

2.  Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  marks  the  progress 
of  the  history  of  our  native  land,  we  have  come  hither  to  cele- 
brate the  great  event  with  which  that  history  commenced.  For- 
ever honored  be  this,  the  place  of  our  fathers'  refuge !  Forever 
remembered  the  day  which  saw  them,  weary  and  distressed, 
broken  in  everything  but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith  and  cour- 
age, at  last  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and  impress- 
ing this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of  civilized  man ! 

S.  We  are  here,  at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  event 
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took  place.  The  imagination  irresistibly  and  rapidly  draws 
around  us  the  principal  features  of  the  leading  characters  in 
the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  e3^es  abroad  ou  the  ocean,  and 
we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting  group  upon 
its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around 
us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where  the  anxious 
eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habitation  and  of 
rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the 
•\finds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Kock  on  which 
!New  England  received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims. 

1.  We  seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the 
elements,  and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain  the  shore.  We  listen 
to  the  chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of 
female  fortitude  and  resignation ;  we  hear  the  whisperings  of 
youthful  impatience ;  and  we  see,  what*  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and  shivering  child- 
hood— houseless,  but  for  a  mother's  arms — couchless,  but  for  a 
mother's  breast — till  our  own  blood  almost  freezes. 

5.  The  mild  dignity  of  Carver  and  of  Bradford ;  the  deci- 
sive and  soldier-like  air  and  manner  of  Standish ;  the  devout 
Brewster;  the  enterprising  Allerton;  the  general  firmness  and 
though tfuln ess  of  the  whole  band;  their  conscious  joy  for 
dangers  escaped ;  their  dtcp  solicitude  about  dangers  to  come ; 
their  trust  in  Heaven ;  their  high  religious  faith,  full  of  confi- 
dence and  anticipation ;  all  of  these  seem  to  belong  to  this 
place,  and  to  be  present  upon  this  occasion  to  fill  us  with  rev- 
erence and  admiration 

6.  Let  us  not  forget  the  religious  character  of  our  origin. 
Our  fathers  were  brought  hither  by  their  high  veneration  for 
the  Christian  religion.  They  journeyed  by  its  light,  and  labored 
in  its  hope.  They  sought  to  incorporate  its  principles  with  the 
elements  of  their  society,  and  to  diffuse  its  influence  through 
all  their  ijistitutions,  civil,  political,  or  literary.  Let  us  cherish 
these  seufhnents,  and  extend  this  influence  still  more  widely ; 
in  the  full  conviction,  that  that  is  the  happiest  society,  which 
partakes  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  mild  anjl  peaceable  spirit 
of  Christianity. 
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Settlement  of  Maryland. — Grahams. 

[Inflaenced  by  a  desire  to  provide  an  asylDm  for  Catholics,  then  persecnted  in  Eng^- 
land.  Sir  GeoiK^  Calvert,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  whoBC  title  waa  Lord  Baltimore, 
applied  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  colony  Iq  America.  King  Charles  readily  agreed  to 
make  the  grant,  bat  before  the  document  received  the  royal  seal,  Calvert  died.  It  was 
then  issued  to  Cecil  Calvert,  son  of  Sir  George,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  inherited 
the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  province  was  called  Mar}'land,  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
If  aria,  wife  of  Charles  I. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Grahame's  "  Colonial  History  of  the  Uulted  States.*'] 

1.  The  first  band  of  emigrants,  consisting  of  about  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  of  considerable  rank  and  fortune,  professing 
the  Soman  Catholic  faith,  witli  a  number  of  inferior  adherents, 
in  a  vessel  called  The  Ark  and  the  Dovey  sailed  from  England 
under  the  command  of  Leonard  Calvert,  in  November,  1633 ; 
and,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  reached  the  coast  of  Maryland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Potomac,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  [1634].  The  governor,  as  soon  as  he  landed, 
erected  a  cross  on  the  shore,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  our  Saviour  a7id  for  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  of  England. 

2.  Aware  that  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  had  given 
umbrage^  to  the  Indians  by  occupying  their  territory  without 
demanding  their  permission,  he  determined  to  imitate  the  wiser 
and  juster  policy  that  was  pursued  by  the  colonists  of  New 
England,  and  to  unite  the  new  with  the  ancient  race  of  inhab- 
itants by  the  ties  of  equity,  good-will,  and.  mutual  advantage. 
The  Indian  chief,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  proposition  of 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  country,  answered  at  first  with  a 
sullen  affectation  of  indifference, — ^the  result  most  probably  of 
aversion  to  the  measure  and  of  conscious  inability  to  resist  it, — 
that  he  would  not  bid  the  English  go,  neither  would  he  bid 
them  stay,  but  that  he  left  them  to  their  own  discretion. 

8.  The  liberality  and  courtesy,  however,  of  the  governor's 
demeanor  succeeded  at  length  in  conciliating  the  Indian's 
regard  so  powerfully,  t^Jat  he  not  only  established  a  friendly 
league  between  the  colonists  and  his  own  people,  but  per- 
suaded the  other  neighboring  tribes  to  accede  to  the  treaity, 
and  warmly  declared,  "/  hve  the  English  so  well,  that,  if  ihey 
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ahould  go  about  to  kill  me,  if  I  had  so  much  breath  as  to  ask  to 
speaky  I  would  command  my  people  not  to  revenue  my  death  ; 
for  I  know  they  would  not  do  such  a  thing,  except  it  were 
through  my  men  fault!^ 

1.  Having  purchased  the  rights  of  the  ahorigines  at  a  price 
which  gave  them  perfect  satisfaction,  the  colonists  obtained 
possession  of  a  large  district,  including  an  Indian  town,  which 
they  forthwith  occupied,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  St 
Mary*8<  It  was  not  till  their  numbers  had  undergone  a  con- 
siderable increase  that  they  judged  it  necessary  to  frame  a  code 
of  laws  and  establish  their  political  constitution.  They  lived 
for  some  time  in  a  social  union,  resembling  the  domestic  re- 
gimen'' of  a  patriarchal  family ;  and  confined  their  attention 
to  the  providing  of  food  and  habitations  for  themselves  and  the 
associates  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  reinforced. 

5.  The  lands  which  were  ceded  to  them  yielded  a  ready 
increase,  because  they  had  already  undergone  the  discipline  of 
Indian  villages;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  prox- 
imity^ of  Virginia,  which  now  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  enabled  the  colonists  of  Maryland  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  that  calamity  which  had  afflicted  the 
infancy,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  every  one 
of  the  other  settlements  of  the  English  in  America.  So  luxu- 
riant were  their  crops,  that,  within  two  years  after  their  arrival 
in  the  province,  they  exported  ten  thousand  bushels  of  Indian 
com  to  New  England,  for  the  purchase  of  salted  fish  and  other 
provisions. 

6.  The  tidings  of  their  safe  and  comfortable  establishment, 
conspiring  with  the  uneasiness  experienced  by  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  England,  induced  considerable  numbers  of  the 
professors  of  this  faith  to  follow  the  original  emigrants  to 
Maryland;  and  no  efforts  of  wisdom  or  generosity  were  spared 
by  Lord  Baltimore  to  promote  the  population  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  colony.  The  transportation  of  people  and  of  neces- 
sary stores  and  provisions,  during  the  first  two  years,  cost  him 
upward  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

T.  To  every  emigrant  he  assigned  fifty  acres  of  land  in  abso- 
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lute  fee;  and  with  a  liberality  unparalleled  in  that  age,  he 
united  a  general  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  established 
faith  of  the  land,  with  an  exclusion  of  the  political  predomi- 
nance' or  superiority  of  any  one  particular  sect  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.  This  wise  administration  soon  converted  a 
desolate  wilderness  into  a  jflourishing  commonwealth',  enlivened 
by  industry  and  adorned  by  civilization.  It  is  a  proof  at  once 
of  the  success  of  his  policy,  and  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  colonists,  that,  a  very  few  years  after  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  province,  they  granted  to  their  proprietary  a  large 
subsidy'  of  tobacco,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  liber- 
ality and  beneficence.  Similar  tributes  continued,  from  tim« 
to  time,  to  attest  the  merit  of  the  proprietary',  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people 

8.  In  the  Assembly  a  magnanimous  attempt  was  made  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  colony,  by  extinguishing  within  its 
limits  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  human  strife  and  ani- 
mosity. It  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  very  beginning  by 
the  proprietary  that  religious  toleration  should  constitute  one 
of  the  fundamental'  principles  of  the  social  union  over  which 
he  presided ;  and  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  composed 
chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  now  proceeded,  by  a  memorable 
Act  concerning  Religion^  to  interweave  this  noble  principle 

•into  its  legislative  constitutions  (1649). 

9.  The  statute  commenced  with  a  preamble',  declaring  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  coyiscience  had  heeyi  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence in  those  countries  wherein  it  had  been  practiced;  and 
ordained  that,  thereafter  no  persons  professing  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  molested  on  account  of  their  faith,  or 
denied  the  free  exercise  of  their  particular  modes  of  worship ; 
that  persons  molesting  any  individual,  on  account  of  his 
religious  tenets  or  ecclesiastical'  practices,  should  pay  treble 
damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the 
proprietary;  that  those  who  should  reproach  their  neighbors 
with  opprobrious'  names  or  epithets',  inferring  religious  dis- 
tinctions, should  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the  persons  so  insulted ; 
that  any  one  speaking  reproachfully  against  the  blessed  Virgin 
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or  the  apostles  should  forfeit  five  pounds;  and  that  blasphemy' 
against  God  should  be  punished  with  death. 

10.  By  the  enactment.of  this  statute,  the  Catholic  planters 
of  Maryland  procured  to  their  adopted  country  the  distin- 
guished praise  of  being  the  first  of  the  American  States  in 
which  toleration'  was  established  by  law;  and  graced  their 
peculiar  faith  with  the  signal  and  unwonted  merit  of  protect- 
ing those  rights  of  conscience  which  no  other  Christian  asso- 
ciation in  the  world  was  yet  sufficiently  humane  and  enlight- 
ened to  recognize.  It  is  a  striking  'and  instructive  spectacle 
tc^  behold  at  this  period  the  Puritans'  persecuting  their  Prot- 
estant' brethren  in  New  England ;  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians' inflicting  similar  rigor  and  injustice  on  the  Puritans  in 
Virginia;  and  the  Catholics,  against  whom  all  the  others  were 
combined,  forming  in  Maryland  a  sanctuary'  where  Christians 
of  every  denomination'  might  worship,  yet  none  might  op- 
press, and  where  even  Protestants  sought  refuge  from  Protes- 
tant intolerance. 


The  Settlement  of  Pennsylvania.— j?ancf*o/l« 

[From  the  "  History  of  the  United  SUtes."] 

• 

1.  Pennsylvania*  included  the  principal  settlements  of  the 
Swedes;  and  patents  for  land  had  been  made  to  Dutch  and' 
English  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  afterward 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  The  royal  proclamation'  soon  an- 
nounced to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province',  that  William 
Penn,  then  absolute  proprietary,  was  invested  with  all  powers 
and  pre-eminences'  necessary  for  the  government.  The  pro- 
prietary also  issued  his  proclamation  to  his  vassals  and  sub- 
jects.   It  was  in  the  following  words : — 

2.  "My  Friends:  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and  nere- 
after.  These  are  to  lett  you  know  that  it  hath  pleased  God  in 
his  providence  to  cast  you  within  my  Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a 
business,  that  though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has 


•  This  name  literally  means  "  Penn's  woods,"  having  rererenoe  to  the  wild  condltioa  of  the  trad 
of  country  of  which  he  received  a  grant  ft-om  the  king. 
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given  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty,  and  an  honest 
minde  to  doe  it  uprightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at 
your  change  and  the  King's  choice;  for  you  are  now  fixt,  at 
the  mercy  of  no  Governor  that  comes  to  make  his  fortune 
great.  You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own  making, 
and  live  a  free,  and  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industreous  People. 
I  shall  not  usurp  the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God 
has  furnisht  me  with  a  better  resolution,  and  has  given  me 
his  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short,  whatever  sober  and  free  men 
can  reasonably  desire  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their 
own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply  with.  I  beseech  God 
to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein  prosper 
you  and  your  children  after  you.    I  am  your  true  friend,* 

"  Wm.  PElf  K. 

"  London^  Sth  of  the  month  called  April,  1681.*' 
3.  Such  were  the  pledges  of  the  Quaker  sovereign  on  assum- 
ing the  government;  it  is  the  duty  of  history. t6  state,  that, 
during  his  long  reign,  these  pledges  were  redeemed.    He  never  . 

refused  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania  a  reasonable  desire 

Every  arrangement  for  a  voyage  to  his  province  being  finished, 
Penn,  in  a  beautiful  letter,  took  leave  of  his  family.  His  wife, 
who  was  the  love  of  his  youth,  he  reminded  of  his  impoverish- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  public  spirit,  and  recommended 
economy:  "Live  low  and  sparingly  till  my  debts  be  paid." 
Yet  for  his  children  he  adds,  "  Let  their  learning  be  liberal ; 
spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony''  all  is  lost  that  is  saved." 
Agriculture  he  proposed  as  their  employment.  "  Let  my  chil- 
dren be  husbandmen  and  housewives." 

1.  Friends  in  England  watched  his  departure  with  anxious 
hope ;  on  him  rested  the  expectations  of  their  society,  and  their 
fai-eweH  at  parting  was  given  with  "  the  innocence  and  kind- 
ness of  the  child  that  has  no  guile."  After  a  long  passage, 
rendered  gloomy  by  frequent  death  among  the  passengers, 
many  of  whom  had  in  England  been  his  immediate  neighs 


*  It  will  be  observed  bj  the  young  reader  that  many  worda  are  not  spelled  in  this  letter  as  at 
the  present  tima  The  orthography  of  the  language  waa  not  so  correct  or  so  well  settled  then  as  H  is 
BOW.    William  Penn  was  an  educated  nuin. 

4* 
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bors,  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1682,  William  Penn  landed 
at  Newcastle 

5.  The  news  spread  rapidly  that  the  Quaker  king  was  at 
Newcastle;  and,  on  the  day  after  his  landing,  in  presence  .of 
a  crowd  of  Swedes,  and  Dutch,  and  English,  who  had  gathered 
round  the  court-house,  his  deeds  of  feoffment'  were  produced ; 
the  Duke  of  York's  agent  surrendered  the  territory  by  the 
solemn  delivery  of  earth  and  water,  and  Penn,  invested  with 
supreme  and  undefined  power  in  Delaware,  addressed  the 
iwsembled  multitude  on  government,  recommended  sobriety 
and  peace,  and  pledged  himself  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience 
and  civil  freedom. 

6.  From  Newcastle,  Penn  ascended  the  Delaware  to  Ches- 
ter, where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  honest,  kind- 
hearted  emigrants  who  had  preceded  him  from  the  north  of 
England;  the  little  village  of  heixlsmen  and  farmers,  with 
their  plain  ]Aanners,  gentle  dispositions,  and  tranquil  passions, 

.  seemed  a  harbinger  of  a  golden  age.  From  Chester,  tradition 
describes  the  journey  of  Penn  to  have  been  continued  with  a 
few  friends  in  an  open  boat,  in  the  earliest  days  of  November, 
to  the  beautiful  bank,  fringed  with  pine-trees,  on  which  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  soon  to  rise. 

7.  In  the  following  weeks,  Penn  visited  West  and  East  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  the  metropolis  of  his  neighbor  proprietary, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and,  after  meeting  Friends  on  Long  Island, 
he  returned  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Delaware.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  first  grand  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Beneath  a 
large  elm-tree  at  Shakamaxon,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Phila- 
delphia, William  Penn,  surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  in  tlie 
habiliments^  of  peace,  met  the  numerous  delegation""  of  tlie 
Lenni  Lenape  tribes.  The  great  treaty  was  not  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands,  but,  confirming  what  Penn  had  written,  and 
Markham  covenanted,  its  sublime  purpose  was  the  recognition 
of  the  equal  rights  of  humanity. 

8.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  now  leafless  by  the  frosts 
-  of  autumn,  Penn  proclaimed  to  the  men  of  the  Algonquin 

race,  from  both  banks  of  the  Delaware,  from  the  borders  of 
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the  Schuylkill  {sJcooVkill),  and  it  may  have  been,  even  from  the 
Susquehanna,  the  same  simple  message  of  peace  and  love  which 
George  Fox  had  professed  before  Cromwell,  and  Mary  Fisher 
had  borne  to  the  Grand  Turk.  The  English  and  the  Indian 
should  respect  the  same  moral  law,  should  be  alike  secure  in 
their  pursuits  and  their  possessions,  and  adjust  every  difference 
by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men 
from  each  race. 

9.  "  We  meet" — such  were  the  words  of  William  Penn — "  on 
the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will;  no  advantage 
shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love. 
I  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents  sometimes  chide  their 
children  too  severely;  nor  brothers  only,  for  brothers  differ. 
The  friendship  between  me  and  you  I  will  not  compare  to  a 
chain,  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might 
break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

10.  The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched  by  the  sacred 
doctrine,  and  renounced  their  guile  and  their  revenge.  They 
received  the  presents  of  Penn  in  sincerity,  and  with  hearty 
friendship  they  gave  the  belt  of  wampum'.  "We  will  live," 
said  they,  "  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as 
long  Jis  the  moon  and  the  sun  shall  ehdure."  This  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  made  under  the  open  sky,  by  the  side 
of  the  Delaware,  with  the  sun,  and  the  river,  and  the  forest  for 
witnesses.  It  was  not  confirmed  by  an  oath ;  it  was  not  rati- 
fied by  signature  and  seals;  no  written  record  of  the  conference 
can  be  found;  and  its  terms  and  conditions  had  no  abiding 
monument  but  on  the  heart.  There  they  were  written  like  the 
law  of  God,  and  were  never  forgotten. 

11.  The  simple  sons  of  the  wilderness,  returning  to  their 
wigwams',  kept  the  history  of  the  covenant  by  strings  of  wam- 
pum, and,  long  afterward,  in  their  cabins,  would  count  over 
the  shells  on  a  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  recall  to  their  own 
memory,  and  repeat  to  their  children,  or  to  the  stranger,  the 
words  of  William  Penn.  New  England  had  just  terminated  a 
disastrous  war  of  extermination';  the  Dutch  were  scarcely  ever 
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at  peace  with  the  Algon 'quins ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer  to 
Indian  hostilities  and  massacres,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Kichmond.  Penn  came  without  arms;  he  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  abstain  from  violence ;  he  had  no  message  but  peace ; 
and  not  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 

IJ.  Was  there  not  progress  from  Melendez  to  Boger  Wil- 
liams?— from  Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  William  Penn?  The 
Quakers,  ignorant  of  the  homage  which  their  virtues  would 
receive  from  Voltaire  and  Raynal,  men  so  unlike  themselves, 
exulted  in  the  consciousness  of  their  humanity.  "  We  have  done 
better,"  said  they  truly,  "  than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards,  we 
had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may  make  the  ambitious 
heroes,  whom  the  world  admires,  blush  for  their  shameful  vic- 
tories.   To  the  poor,  dark  souls  round  about  us  we  teach  their 
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King  Philip's  War.— Jrvinflr, 

tA  few  months  after  Uie  settlement  of  Plymouth,  in  Masisachnsettf,*  treaty  of  ftiend- 
Bhip  was  made  with  Mageaeolt  {moM-^a-^fM'),  chief  of  the  Wampaiioa^X>wm-l'<K-"o'a0v), 
which,  during  his  life,  waa  fwcredly  observed  by  the  Indians.  After  bis  death,  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Philip,  were  looked  apon  as  unfriendly  to  Uie  whites;  and  when, 
npon  the  death  of  the  elder  brother,  Philip  became  chief,  trouble  began  to  be  antici- 
pated. / 

It  was  evident  to  the  Indians  that  the  spreading  settlements  were  feat  redncinjr  their 
domains  and  breaking  up  their  hunting-bounds ;  and  Ihey  saw  plainly,  in  the  growing 
power  of  the  whites,  their  own  inevitable  destruction.  Nothing  short  of  a  combination 
of  all  the  New  England  tribes  for  the  extermination  of  the  colonists,  it  was  thought, 
could  arrest  the  tide  against  them ;  and  Philip,  so  it  was  alleged,  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  plotting  the  combination.  A  converted  Indian,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  missionary 
among  his  people,  was  the  principal  informer  against  the  chief.  This  man  (va«  after- 
ward found  murdered.  The  execution  by  the  whites  of  three  Indians,  who  liad  l)een 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  the  murder,  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause 
ofthe  war  (1675). 

The  subsequent  events  are  thus  bcantlfUly  described  by  Irving,  in  his  sketch  enti- 
tled "Philip  of  Pokanoket."] 

I.  The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  was  such  as  too 
often  distinguishes  the  warfare  between  civilized  men  and 
savages.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  it  was  conducted  with 
superior  skill  and  success;  but  with  a  wastefulness  of  the 
blood,  and  a  disregard  of  the  natural  rights  of  their  antago- 
nists ;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  it  was  waged  with  the  despera- 
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tion  of  men  fearless  of  death,  and  who  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  peace,  but  humiliiition,  dopendence,  and  decay. 

2.  The  events  of  the  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  worthy 
clergyman  of  the  time,  who  dwells  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion on  every  hostile  «^t  of  the  Indians,  however  justifiable, 
whilst  he  mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary""  atro- 
cities of  the  whites.  Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a 
traitor,  without  considering  that  he  was  a  true-born  prince, 
gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  subjects  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  family,  to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his 
line,  and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the  oppression  of 
usurping  strangers. 

3.  The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous''  revolt,  if  such 
had  really  been  formed,  was  worthy  of  a  capacious  mind,  and, 
had  it  not  been  prematurely^  discovered,  might  have  been 
overwhelming  in  its  consequences.  The  war  that  actually 
broke  out  was  but  a  war  of  detail,  a  mere  succession  of  casual 
exploits  and  unconnected  enterprises.  Still,  it  sets  forth  the 
military  genius  and  daring  prowess  of  Philip ;  and  wherever, 
in  the  prejudiced  and  passionat^e  narrations  that  have  been 
given  of  it,  we  can  arrive  at  simple  facts,  we  find  him  display- 
ing a  vigorous  mind,  a  fertility  of  expedients,  a  contempt  of 
suffering  and  hardship,  and  an  unconquerable  resolution,  that 
command  our  sympathy  and  applause. 

4.  Driven  from  his  paternal''  domains  at  Mount  Hope,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  depths  of  those  vast  and  trackless  for- 
ests that  skirted  the  settlements,  and  were  almost  impervious'' 
to  anything  but  a  wild  beast  or  an  Indian.  Here  he  gath- 
ered together  his  forces,  like  the  storm  accumulating  its  stores 
of  mischief  in  the  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud,  and  would  sud- 
denly emerge  at  a  time  and  place  least  expected,  carrying 
havoc  and  dismay  into  the  villages. 

5.  There  were,  now  and  then,  indications  of  these  impend- 
ing ravages,  that  filled  the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  awe 
and  apprehension.  The  report  of  a  distant  gun  would  per- 
haps be  heard  from  the  solitary  woodland,  where  there  was 
known  to  be  no  white  man ;  the  cattle  which  had  been  wan- 
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dering  in  the  woods  would  sometimes  return  home  wounded ; 
or  an  Indian  or  two  would  be  seen  lurking  about  the  skirts  of 
the  forests,  and  suddenly  disappearing ;  as  the  lightning  will 
sometimes  be  seen  playing  silently  about  the  edge  of  the  cloud 
that  is  brewing  up  the  tempest 

6.  Though  sometimes  pursued  and  even  surrounded  by  the 
settlers,  yet  Philip  as  often  escaped  almost  miraculously  from 
their  toils,  and,  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  would  be  lost  to 
all  search  or  inquiry,  until  he  again  emerged  at  some  far  dis- 
tant quarter,  laying  the  country  desolate.  Among  his  strong- 
holds were  the  great  swamps  or  morasses  which  extend  in 
some  parts  of  New  England,  composed  of  loose  bogs  of  deep 
black  mud,  perplexed  with  thickets,  brambles,  rank  weeds,  the 
shattered  and  mouldering  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  overshadowed 
by  lugubrious^  hemlocks.  The  uncertain  footing  and  the  tan- 
gled mazes  of  these  shaggy  wilds  rendered  them  almost  im- 
practicable to  the  white  man,  though  the  Indian  could  thrid 
their  labyrinths*  with  the  agility  of  a  deer. 

7.  Into  one  of  these,  the  great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Neck, 
was  Philip  once  driven  with  a  band  of  his  followers.  The 
English  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to  venture  into 
these  dark  and  frightful  recesses,  where  they  might  perish  in 
fens  and  miry  pits,  or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes.  They 
therefore  invested  the  entrance  to  the  Neck,  and  began  to 
build  a  fort,  with  the  thought  of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but 
Philip  and  his  warriors  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  in  the  dead  of  night,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  behind,  and  escaped  away  to  the  westward,  kindling 
the  flames  of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nipmuck  country,  and  threatening  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

8.  In  this  way,  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  apprehen- 
sion. The  mystery  in  which  he  was  enveloped  exaggerated  his 
real  terrors.  lie  was  an  evil  that  walked  in  darkness;  whose 
coming  none  could  foresee,  and  against  which  none  knew  when 
to  be  on  the  alert.  The  whole  country  abounded  with  rumors 
and  alarms.  Philip  seemed  almost  possessed  of  ubiquity'';  for, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  widely-extended  frontier  an  irruption 
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from  the  forest  took  place,  Philip  was  said  to  be  its  leader. 
Many  superstitious  notions  also  were-  circulated  concerning 
him.  He  was  said  to  deal  in  necromancy'',  and  to  be  attended 
by  an  old  Indian  witch  or  prophetess,  whom  he  consulted,  and 
who  assisted  him  by  her  charms  and  incantations^  This  indeed 
was  frequently  the  case  with  Indian  chiefs;  either  through 
their  own  credulity'',  or  to  act  npon  that  of  their  followers ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer  over  Indian 
superstition  has  been  fully  evidenced  in  recent  instances  of 
savage  warfare. 

9.  At  the  time  that  Philip  effected  his  escape  from  Pocasset, 
his  fortunes  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  His  forces  bad 
been  thinned  by  repeated  fights,  and  he  had  lost  almost  the 
whole  of  his  resources.  .  In  this  time  of  adversity  he  found  a 
faithful  friend  in  Canon'chet,  chief  sachem''  of  all  the  Narra- 
gansets.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Mianton'imo,  the  great 
sachem,  who,  after  an  honorable  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, had  been  privately  put  to  death  at  the  perfidious  insti- 
gations of  the  settlers.  "  He  was  the  heir,"  says  the  old  chron- 
icler^  "  of  aU  his  father's  pride  and  insolence,  as  well  as  of  his 
malice  toward  the  English ;" — he  certainly  was  the  heir  of  his 
insults  and  injuries,  and  the  legitimate  avenger  of  his  murder. 

10.  Though  he  had  forborne  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
hopeless  war,  yet  he  received  Philip  and  his  broken  forces  with 
open  arms;  and  gave  them  the  most  generous  countenance 
and  support.  This  at  once  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the 
English ;  and  it  was  deternlined  to  strike  a  signal  blow  that 
should  involve  both  the  sachems  in  one  common  ruin.  A 
great  force  was,  therefore,  gathered  together  from  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  and  was  sent  into  the  Nar- 
raganset  country  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  swamps, 
being  frozen  and  leafless,  could  be  traversed  with  comparative 
facility,  and  would  no  longer  afford  dark  and  impenetrable 
fastnesses  to  the  Indians. 

11.  Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  conveyed  the 
greater  part  of  his  stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm,  the 
women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a  strong  fortress ;  where 
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he  and  Philip  had  hkewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their  forces. 
This  fortress,  deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable',  was  situated 
upon  a  rising  mound  or  kind  of  island,  of  flye  or  six  acres,  in 
the  midst  of  a  swamp ;  it  was  constructed  with  a  degree  of 
judgment  and  skill  vastly  superior  to  what  is  usually  displayed 
in  Indian  fortification,  and  indicative  of  the  martial  genius  of 
these  two  chieftains. 

12.  Guided  by  a  renegade^  Inaian,  the  English  penetrated, 
through  December  snows,  to  this  stronghold,  and  came  upon 
the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumultuous. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  and  several 
of  their  bravest  officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  stormin<r 
the  fortress,  sword  in  hand.  The  assault,  was  renewed  with 
greater  success.  A  lodgment  was  effected.  The  Indians  were 
driven  from  one  post  to  another.  They  disputed  their  ground 
inch  by  inch,  fighting  with  the  fury  of  despair.  Most  of  their 
veterans  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle, 
Philip  and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  sun^iving  warriors, 
retreated  from  the  fort,  and  took  refuge  in  the  thickets  of  the 
surrounding  forest. 

13.  The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort;  the 
whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze ;  many  of  the  old  men,  the  womeu, 
and  the  children  perished  in  the  flames.  This  last  outrage 
overcame  even  the  stoicism^  of  the  savage.  The  neighboring 
woods  resounded  with  the  yells  of  rage  and  despair,  uttered  by 
the  fugitive  warriors,  as  they  beheld  the  destruction  of  their 
dwellings,  and  heard  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  wives  and 
offspring.  "The  burning  of  the  wigwams,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  "  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  women  and  children, 
and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors,  exhibited  a  most  horrible  and 
affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly  moved  some  of  the  soldiers." 
Tlie  same  writer  cautiously  adds,  "they  were  in  mxicli  doubt 
then,  and,  afterward  seriously  inquired,  whether  burning  their 
enemies  alive  could  be  consistent  with  humanity,  and  the 
benevolent  principles  of  the  Gospel." 

14.  The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  is  worthy 
of  particular  mention ;  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  one  of  the 
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noblest  instances  on  record  of  Indian  magnanimitj\  Broken 
down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this  signal  defeat,  yet  faith- 
ful to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  which  he  had  espousfed% 
he  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  offered  on  condition  of  betray- 
ing Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that  "he  would  fight 
it  out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a  servant  to  the 
English."  His  home  being  destroyed,  his  country  harassed 
and  laid  waste  by  .the  incursions  of  the  conquerors,  he  was 
obliged  to  wander  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut;  where 
he  formed  a  rallying  point  to  the  whole  body  of  western  Indians, 
and  laid  waste  several  of  the  English  settlements. 

15.  Early  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  hazardous  expedi- 
tion, with  only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconck,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to  procure  seed-corn  to  plant 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adven- 
turers had  passed  safely  through  the  Pequod  country,  and 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  Narraganset,  resting  at  sonje  wig- 
wams near  Pawtucket  River,  when  an  alarm  was  given  ^  an 
approaching  enemy.  Having  but  seven  men  by  him  at  the 
time,  Canonchet  dispatched  two  of  them  to  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
boring hill  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  foe. 

16.  Panic-struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English 
and  Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror 
past  their  chieftain,  without  stopping  to  inform  him  of  the 
danger.  Canonchet  sent  another  scout,  who  did  the  same. 
He  then  sent  two  more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  con- 
fusion and  affright,  told  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was 
at  hand.  Canonchet  saw  there  was  no  choice  but  immediate 
flight  He  attempted  to  escape  round  the  hill,  but  was  per- 
ceived and  hotly  pursued  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  a  few  of 
the  fleetest  of  the  English.  Finding  the  swiftest  pursuer  close 
upon  his  heels,  he  threw  off,  first  his  blanket,  then  his  silver- 
laced  coat  and  belt  of  peag%  by  which  his  enemies  knew  him 
to  be  Canonchet,  and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

17.  At  length,  in  dashing  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped 
upon  a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This  ac- 
cident so  struck  him  with  despair,  that,  as  he  afterward  con- 
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fessed,  "  his  heart  and  his  bowels  burned  within  him,  and  he 
became  like  a  rotten  stick,  void  of  strength."  To*  such  a  de- 
gree was  he  unnerved,  that,  being  seized  by  a  Pequod  Indian 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  he  made  no  resistance, 
though  a  man  of  great  vigor  of  body  and  boldness  of  heart 
But,  on  being  made  prisoner,  the  whole  pride  of  his  spirit 
arose  within  him;  and  from  that  moment  we  find)  in  the 
anecdotes  given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but  repeated  flashes 
of  elevated  and  prince-like  heroism.  Being  questioned  by  one 
of  the  English  who  first  came  up  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
attained  his  twenty-second  year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior,-  * 
looking  with  lofty  contempt  upon  his  youthful  countenance, 
replied,  "  You  are  a  child— you  cannot  understand  matters  of 
war — ^let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come — him  will  I  answer." 

18*  Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his  life, 
on  condition  of  submitting  with  his  nation  to  the  English, 
yet  he  rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  refused  to  send  any 
pro||Mals  of  the  kind  to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  saying 
tha^e  knew  none  of  them  would  comply.  Being  reproached 
with  his  breach  of  faith  toward  the  whites,  his  boast  that  ho 
would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag,  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wam- 
panoag's  nail,  and  his  threat  that  he  would  burn  the  English 
alive  in  their  houses ;  he  disdained  to  justify  himself,  haughtily 
answering  that  others  were  as  forward  for  the  war  as  himself, 
and  "  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  thereof." 

19.  So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to  his 
cause  and  his  friend,  might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the 
generous  and  the  brave;  but  Canonchet  was  an  Indian, — a 
being  toward  whom  war  had  no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law, 
religion  no  compassion ; — ^he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last 
words  of  his  that  are  recorded  are  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
his  soul.  When  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  he 
observed  "that  he  liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  before  his 
heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  anything  unworthy  of  him- 
self." Uis  enemies  gave  him  the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he 
was  shot  at  Stqningham  by  three  young  sachems  of  his  own 
rank. 
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20.  The  defeat  at  the  Narraganset  fortress  and  the  death  of 
Canonchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip. 
He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war  by  stir- 
ring up  the  Mohawks  to  take  arms ;  but  though  possessed  of 
the  native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted 
by  the  superior  arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror 
of  their  warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  The  unfortunate  chieftain  saw  himself 
daily  stripped  of  power,  and  the  ranks  rapidly  thinning  around 
hira. 

21.  Some  were  suborned'  by  the  whites ;  others  fell  victims 
to  iiunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  which 
they  were  harassed.  His  stores  were  all  captured ;  his  chosen 
friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes ;  his  uncle  was 
shot  down  by  his  side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  captivity ; 
and  in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  beloved  wife  and  only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
"  His  ruin,"  says  the  historian,  "  being  thus  gradually  carri^ 
on,  his  misery  was  not  prevented,  but  augmented  thereby; 
being  himself  made  acquainted  with  the  sense  and  experimental 
feeling  of  ikiQ  captivity  of  his  children,  loss  of  friends,  slaughter 
of  his  subjects,  bereavement  of  all  family  relations,  and  being 
stripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  before  his  own  life  should  be 
taken  away." 

22.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own  fol- 
lowers began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him 
they  might  purchase  dishonorable  safety.  Through  treachery, 
a  number  of  his  faithful  adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe, 
an  Indian  princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confed- 
erate of  Philip,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Wetamoe  was  among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  make 
her  escape  by  crossing  a  neighboring  river ;  either  exhausted 
by  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found 
dead  and  naked  near  the  water-side. 

23.  But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave.  Even  death, 
the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked  commonly  cease 
from  troubling,  was  no  protection  to  this  outcast  female,,  whose. 
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great  crime  was  affectionafce  fidelity  to  her  kinsman  and  her 
friend.  Her  corpse  was  the  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly 
vengeance ;  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and  set  upon 
a  pole,  and  was  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to  the  view  of  her 
captive  subjects.  They  immediately  recognized  the  features  of 
their  unfortunate  queen,  and  were  so  afifected  at  this  barbarous 
spectacle,  that  we  are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the  ^'most 
horrid  and  diabolical*  lamentations." 

24.  However  Philip  had  borne  up  against  the  complicated 
miseries  and  misfortunes  that  surrounded  him,  the  treachery 
of  his  followers  seemed  to  worry  his  heart  and  reduce  him  to 
despondency.  It  is  said  that  "he  never  rejoiced  afterward,  nor 
had  success  in  any  of  his  designs."  The  spring  of  hope  was 
broken — the  ardor  of  enteri>rise  was  extinguished — ^he  lookeil 
around,  and  all  was  danger  and  darkness ;  there  was  no  eye  to 
pity,  nor  any  arm  that  could  bring  deliverance.  With  a  scanty 
band  of  followers,  who  still  remained  true  to  his  despemte  for- 
tunes, the  unhappy  Philip  wandered  back  to  Mount  Hope,  the 
ancient  dwelling  of  his  fathers. 

25.  Here  he  lurked  about,  like  a  spectre^  among  scenes  of 
former  power  and  prosperity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family, 
and  friend.  There  needs  no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and 
piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by  the  homely  pen  of 
the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily  efllisting  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  in  favor  of  the  hapless  warrior  whom  he  reviles. 
"  Philip,"  he  says,  "like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  been  hunt<?d 
by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods,  above  a  hundred 
miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to  his  own  den 
upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired,  with  a  few  of  his  best 
friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  but  a  prison  to  keep  him 
fast  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  permission  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

26.  Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair,  a 
sullen  grandeur  gathers  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him 
to  ourselves  seated  among  his  care-worn  followers,  brooding  in 
silence  over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sub- 
limity .from  the  wildness  and  dreariness  of  his  lurking-place. 
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Defeated,  but  not  dismayed — crashed  to  the  earth,  but  not 
humiliated — he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disastei-, 
and  to  experience  a  fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  the  last  dregs 
of  bitterness. 

27.  Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune,  but 
great  minds  rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of  submission  awak- 
ened the  fury  of  Philip,  and  he  smote  to  death  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  proposed  an  expedient  of  peace*  The  brother  of 
the  victim  made  his  escape,  and  in  revenge  betrayed  the  retreat 
of  his  chieftain.  A  body  of  white  men  and  Indians  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  the  swamp  where  Philip  lay  crouched, 
glaring  with  fury  and  despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  their 
approach,  they  had  begun  to  surround  him.  In  a  little  while 
he  saw  five  of  his  trustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet ;  all 
resistance  was  vain ;  he  rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  and  made 
a  headlong  attempt  to  escape,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart 
by  a  renegade  Indian  of  his  own  nation. 

28.  Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
King  Philip ;  persecuted  while  living,  slandered  and  dishonored 
when  dead.  If,  however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  anec- 
dotes furnished  us  by  his  enemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them 
traces  of  amiable  and  lofty  character  suflficient  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy for  his  fate,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  We  find  that, 
amidst  all  the  harassing  cares  and  ferocious  passions  of  con- 
stant warfare,  he  was  alive  to  the  softer  feelings  of  connubial'' 
love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the  generous  sentiment  of 
friendship.  The  captivity  of  his  "  beloved  wife  and  only  son" 
is  mentioned  with  exultation  as  causing  him  poignant  misery; 
the  death  of  any  near  friend  is  triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new 
blow  on  his  sensibilities ;  but  the  treachery  and  desertion  of 
many  of  his  followers,  in  whose  affections  he  had  confided,  is 
said  to  have  desolated  his  heart,  and  to  have  bereaved  him  of 
all  further  comfort. 

29.  He  was  a  patriot  attached  to  his  native  soil — a  prince 
true  to  his  subjects,  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs — a  soldier 
daring  in  battle,  firm  in  adversity,  patient  of  fatigue,  of  hunger, 
of  every  variety  of  bodily  suffering,  and  ready  to  perish  in  the 
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cause  he  hayd  espoused.  Proud  of  hearty  and  with  an  untama- 
ble love  of  natural  liberty,  he  {nreferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the 
beasts  of  the  forests,  or  in  the  dismal  and  ftunifihed  recesses  of 
swamps  and  morasses,  rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to 
submission,  and  live  dependent  and  despised  in  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  the  settlements.  With  heroic  qualities  and  bold 
achievements  that  would  have  graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and 
have  rendered  him  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian,  he 
lived  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went 
down,  like  a  lonely  bark  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tempest 
— without  a  pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to 
record  his  struggle. 


The  Indian.— £t«ere^. 

[Extract  from  an  oration,  delivered  September  3(Hh,  183R,  at  Bloody  Brook,  South 
DeerAi'ld,  Ma^Michuscttis,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  that  occarred  at  that  9pot 
during  King  Philip's  war.] 

1.  Think  of  the  country  for  which  the  Indians  fought! 
Who  C4in  blame  them  ?  As  Philip  looked  down  from  his  seat 
on  Mount  Hope,  that  glorious  eminence ;  as  he  looked  down 
and  beheld  the  lovely  scene  which  spread  beneath  at  a  sum- 
mer sunset, — the  distant  hill-tops  blazing  with  gold,  the  slant- 
ing beams  streaming  along  the  waters,  the  broad  plains,  the 
island  groups,  the  majestic  forest, — could  he  be  blamed  if  his 
heart  burned  within  him  as  he  beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no 
tardy  process,  from  beneath  his  control,  into  the  hands  of  the 
stranger  ? 

2.  Can  we  not  fancy  the  feelings  with  which  some  strong- 
minded  savage,  in  company  with  a  friendly  settler,  contem- 
plating the  progress  already  made  by  the  white  man,  and 
marking  the  gigantic  strides  with  which  he  was  advancing  into 
the  wilderness,  should  fold  his  arms  and  say, "  White  man,  there 
is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee !  I  quit  not  the  land  of 
my  fathers  but  with  my  life !  In  those  woods,  where  I  bent 
my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the  deer;  over  yonder 
waters  I  will  still  glide  unrestrained  in  my  bark  canoe;  by 
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those  dashing  waterfalls  I  will  still  lay  up  my  winter's  store  of 
food ;  on  these  fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  corn. 

3.  "Stranger,  the  land  is  mine!  I  understand  not  these 
paper  rights.  I  gave  not- my  consent,  when,  as  thou  sayest, 
these  hroad  regions  were  purchased,  for  a  few  baubles,  of  my 
fathers.  They  could  sell  what  wa«  theirs;  they  could  sell  no 
more.  How  could  my  father  sell  that  which  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  ?  They  knew  not  what 
they  did.  The  stranger  came — a  timid  suppliant,  few  and 
feeble — ^and  asked  tc^lie  down  on  the  red  man's  bear-skin,  and 
warm  himself  at  the  red  man's  fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of 
land  to  raise  com  for  his  women  and  children;  and  now  he  is 
become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out  his 
parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says,  ^It  is  mine!' 

4.  "Sia'anger,  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great 
Spirit  has  not  made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in 
the  white  man's  cup ;  the  white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red 
man's  heels.  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers,  whither 
shall  I  fly?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell  among  the 
graves  of  the  Pequots?  Shall  I  go  to  the  west? — the  fierce 
Mohawk,  the  man-eater,  is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east  ? — 
the  great  w^ater  is  before  me.  No,  stranger !  here  I  have  lived, 
and  here  will  I  die ;  and  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal 
war  between  me  and  thee.  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of 
destruction ;  for  that  alone  I  thank  thee.  And  now  take  heed 
to  thy  steps!    The  red  man  is  thy  foe! 

5.  "When  thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bullet  shall  whistle  by 
thee ;  when  thou  liest  down  at  night,  my  knife  is  at  thy  throat. 
The  noonday  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest.  Thou  shalt  plant 
in  terror,  and  I  will  reap  in  blood;  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth 
with  corn,  and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes ;  thou  shalt  go  forth 
with  the  sickle,  and  I  will  follow  aft^r  with  the  scalping-knife ; 
thou  shalt  build,  and  I  will  burn,  till  the  white  man  or  the 
Indian  shall  cease  from  the  land.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  in 
safety ;  but  remember,  stranger,  there  is  eternal  war  between 
me  and  thee  1" 
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The  Last  of  the  Red  Men. — Bryant. 

[The  foNowinj?  llnefi  portray  with  plctoreiqae  distinctness  the  meUncholj  fiitc  of  the 
Indians.of  this  continent— as  they  have  gradaally  melted  away  before  the  exterminating 
march  of  the  resistless  wlilte  settler.] 

The  Bun*8  last  ray  was  glowing  fair,,  on  crag,  and  tree,  and  flood ; 

And  fell  in  mellow  softness  where  the  lonely  Indian  stood. 

Beneath  his  eye,  in  living  gold,  the  broad  Pacific  lay ; 

Unruffled  there,  a  skiff  might  hold  its  bright  and  fearless  way. 

Far,  far  behind  him,  mountains  blue  in  shading  distance  melt ; 

And  far  beyond,  the  dark  woods  grew,  where  his  forefathers  dwelt! 

No  breathing  sound  was  in  the  air,  as,  leaning  oif  his  bow, 

A  lone  and  weary  pilgrim  there,  he  muttered  stem  and  slow : 

"  Far  by  Ohio's  mighty  river,  bright  star,  Fve  worshipped  thee ! 

My  native  stream — its  bosom  never  the  red  man  more  may  see  I 

The  pale-face  rears  his  wigwam  where  our  Indian  imnters  roved ; 

His  hatchet  fells  the  forest  fair  our  Indian  maidens  loved. 

A  thousand  warriors  bore  in  war  the  token  of  my  sires ; 

On  all  the  hills  wei-e  seen  afar  their  blazing  council-fires ! 

The  foeman  heard  their  war-whoop  shrill,  and  held  his  breath  in  fear ; 

And  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  hill,  their  arrows  pierced  the  deer. 

Wliere  are  they  now  ? — the  stranger's  tread  is  on  their  silent  place ! 

Yon  fading  light  on  me  is  shed — the  last  of  all  my  race  1 

Where  are  they  now  ? — in  summer's  light,  go  seek  the  winter's  snow ! 

Forgotten  is  our  name  and  might,  and  broken  is  our  bow ! 

The  white  man  came ;  his  bayonets  gleam  where  sachems  held  their 

sway ; 
And,  like  tlie  shadow  of  a  dream,  our  tribe  has  passed  away  I" 

Capture  of  Quebec  and  Death  of  Greneral  Wolfe.— 

[In  1759,  dnrin<r  the  war  wa^^  by  the  English  against  the  French  asvisted  bj  the 
Indian?,  and  hence  Icnown  as  the  **  French  and  Indian  War,^^  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition desired  to  talce  Quebec,  was  given  to  General  Wolfe,  who  had  alroadj  acqaircd 
coniiiderable  distinction  daring  the  war.  With  an  army  of  ci^ht  tbont^and  men,  he 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  as  the  Ii^lc  of  Orleans,  whert^,  in  June,  he  laude<l 
his  whole  force  in  safety.  Taking  possession  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  he  estab- 
lished a  batfery  there,  which,  though  it  destroyed  the  buildings  near  the  river^s  edge, 
did  but  little  damage  to  that  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the  promontory. 

Becoming  convinced  that  the  battery  was  not  near  enough  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  place,  he  determined  upon  a  bold  attaclc.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
an  attempt  waa  made  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  bnt  it  resulted  in  defeat  and 
the  loss  of  nearly  five  hundred  men.  This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Montmorenci.  Thp 
subsequent  operations  are  described  in  the  following  extract  from  Lossing^s  '*  Life  of 
Washington."] 
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1.  Wolfe  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  repulse  from  the 

French  works,  for.  he  was  very  sensitive  to  censure,  and  he 
expected  much  for  this  miscarriage.  The  emotions  of  his 
mind,  co-operating  with  great  fatigue  of  body,  brought  on  a 
fever  and  dysentery,  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  it  was 
almost  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  command  in 
person.  Having  recovered  sufficiently  to  write,  he  drew  up  a 
dispatch  to  Pitt  [the  English  Prime-minister]  on  the  2d  of 
September.  After  detailing  the  events,  referring  to  his  illness, 
and  frankly  confessing  that  he  had  called  a  councir  of  war,  to 
consult  for  the  general  safety,  he  said:  "We  have  almost  the 
whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose  us.  In  this  situation  there  is 
such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  how 
to  determine.  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most 
vigorous  measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave 
men  should  be  exerted  only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favor-  . 
able  event" 

2.  When  this  letter  reached  England,  it  excited  consternation 
and  danger.  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
favorite  general,  and  that  the  next  news  would  be  that  he  had 
either  been  destroyed  or  had  capitulated.  But  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  melancholy  epistle,  Wolfe  had  said  that  he  would  do  his 
best ;  and  that  "  best"  turned  out  to  be  a  miracle  of  war.  He 
declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  for  miscarrying;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  briga- 
diers and  Admiral  Saunders,  he  concerted,  while  stretched 
upon  his  bed  in  his  tent,  a  plan  for  scaling  the  almost  inaccess- 
ible Heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  possession  of  that  ele- 
vated plateau^  in  the  rear  of  Quebec. 

3.  The  camp  of  Montmorenci  was  now  broken  up,  and  all 
the  troops  and  artillery,  except  a  garrison  left  on  the  island  of 
Orleans,  were  conveyed  to  Point  Levi,  and  there  taken,  by  a 
part  of  the  fleet,  far  up  the  river,  while  the  remainder  lingered 
and  made  feigned  preparations  for  a  second  attack  upon  Mont- 
calm's intrenchments  at  Beauport  (bo'part).  De  Bougainville 
(boo'gahn'Vil)  was  sent  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  British  above  Quebec ;  and  so  deceived  was 
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the  French  commander  by  their  manoeuvres'',  that  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  his  camp  was  to  be  attacked. 

4.  Wolfe,  though  weak  and  suffering,  resolved  to  lead  the 
expedition,  and  he  was  with  the  troops  that  ascended  the  river. 
It  was  the  12th  of  September,  and  the  brief  Canadian  sum- 
mer was  over.  After  midnight,  while  clouds  were  gathering 
in  the  firmament,  the  army  left  the  vessels ;  and  in  flat-boats, 
without  oars  or  sails,  they  glided  down  noiselessly  with  the 
tide,  followed  by  the  ships  soon  afterward.  Wolfe  was  in  good 
spirits,  yet*  there  was  evidently  a  presentiment''  of  speedy  death 
in  his  mind. 

5.  At  his  evening  mess  on  the  ship,  he  composed  and  sang 
impromptu''  that  little  song  of  the  camp,  commencing — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why, 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 
Why,  soldiere,  why —       • 
Whose  business  *tis  to  die !" 

And  as  he  sat  among  his  officers,  and  floated  softly  down  the 
river  at  the  past-midnight  hour,  a  shadow  seemed  to  come  uj)on 
his  heart,  and  he  repeated,  in  low,  musing  tones,  that  touching 
stanza  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard'' — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldiy,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*cr  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  1" 

At  the  close  he  whispered:  "Xow,  gentlemen,  I  would  prefer 
being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  gloxy  of  beating  the  French 
to-morrow.'' 

6.  ThiB  flotilla  reached  a  cove  which  Wolfe  had  marked  for  a 
landing-place  (and  which  still  bears  his  name),  before  day- 
break, and  there  debarked.  At  the  head  of  the  main  division, 
Wolfe  pushed  eagerly  up  a  narrow  and  rough  ravine;  while 
the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders,  under  Colonel  Howe, 
climbed  the  steep  acclivity  by  the  aid  of  the  maple,  spruce,  and 
ash  saplings  and  shrubs,  which  covered  its  rugged  face.  Tlie 
sergeant's  guard  on  its  brow  was  soon  dispersed,  and  at  dawn. 
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on  the  13tli,  almost  five  thousand  British  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence. 

7.  Montoalm  could  hardly  believe  the  messenger  who  brought 
him  intelligence  of  this  marshalling  of  the  English  upon  the 
weak  side  of  the  city.  "  It  can  be  but  a  small  party  come  to 
burn  a  few  houses,  and  return,"  he  said;  but  he  was  sooi^ 
undeceived.  Then  he  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
town  and  garrison  were  exposed,  and  he  immediately  abandoned 
his  intrenchments,  and  led  a  large  portion  of  his  army  across 
the  St  Charles,  to  attack  the  invaders.  He  sent  messengers  to 
call  back  De  Bougainville ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Montcalm  was 
upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  his  army  in  battle  line.  The 
French  had  three  field-pieces ;  the  English  had  but  on«,  and 
that  was  a  light  six-pounder,  which  some  sailors  had  dragged 
up  the  ravine. 

8.  Wolfe  placed  himself  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the 
Louisburg  grenadiers,  who  were  burning  with  a  desire  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  their  defeat  at  the  Montmorenci.  Montcalm 
was  on  the  left,  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  of  Languedoc 
{lan'g1ie'doc)y  Bearne  {bern),  and  Guienne  {glie-en').  So  the 
two  commanders  stood  face  to  face.  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to 
load  with  two  bullets  each,  and  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the 
French  should  be  within  forty  yards.  These  orders  were 
strictly  obeyed,  and  their  double-shotted  guns  did  terrible  exe- 
cution. After  delivering  several  rounds  in  rapid  succession, 
which  threw  the  French  into  confusion,  the  English  charged 
upon  them  furiously  with  their  bayonets. 

9.  While  urging  on  his  battalions  in  this  charge,  Wolfe  was 
singled  out  by  some  Canadians  on  the  left,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  wrist.  He  stanched  the  blood  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and,  while  cheering  on  his  men,  received  a  second 
wound  in  the  groin.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  another  bullet 
struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  mor- 
tally wounded.  At  that  moment,  regardless  of  self,  he  thought 
only  of  victory  for  his  troops.  "  Support  me,"  he  said  to  an 
oflScer  near  him ;  "  let  not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me  drop.    The 
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day  is  ours — keep  it  I"  He  was  taken  to  the  rear,  while  his 
troops  continued  to  charge.  The  officer  on  whose  shoulder 
he  was  leaning,  exclaimed,  "They  run  I  they  run!"  The 
waning  light  returned  to  the  dim  eyes  of  the  hero,  and  he 
asked,  "  Who  runs  ?" — "  The  enemy,  sir ;  they  give  way  every- 
where."— "  What,"  feebly  exclaimed  Wolfe,  "  do  they  run  al- 
jready  ?  Go  to  Colonel  Preston,  and  tell  him  to  march  Webb's 
regiment  immediately  to  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles,  and 
cut  off  the  fugitives'  retreat.  Now,  God  be  prais^,  I  die  hajv 
py !"  These  were  his  last  words,  and,  in  the  midst  of  sorrowing 
companions,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  expired. 

10.  Montcalm,  who  was  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head  of 
the  French,  also  received  a  mortal  wound.  "  Death  is  certain," 
said  his  surgeon.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Montcalm ;  "  how 
long  shall  I  survive  ?"  "  Ten  or  twelve  hours,  perhaps  less." 
"  So  much  the  better;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec!"  He  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Townsend,  recom- 
mending the  prisoners  to  the  htimanity  of  the  British,  and 
expired  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Five,  days  afterward 
the  city  capitulated"",  thus  brilliantly  ending  the  campaign''  of 
1759.  Almost  seventy  years  afterward,  an  English  governor 
of  Canada  caused  a  noble  granite  obelisk^  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  Quebec  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Mo^ttcalh. 


"  O  Wolfe !  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe, 

Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e\m  conquest  dear ; 
Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breasts  to  glow, 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart- wrung  tear." 

Goldfmitfi. 

[Tho  rednction  of  Canada,  the  object  of  tho  campaign,  wap  not,  however,  accom- 
plished. The  French,  early  in  tho  next  year,  prepared  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
/tronghold ;  and  on  the  28tb  of  April  was  foaght  one  of  the  most  desperate  battle?  of 
the  war;  the  British,  at  the  close,  U^ing  compelled  to  fall  back  to  their  defenses,  where 
they  wore  succored  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  British  fleet.  In  September  followino:, 
the  French  surrendered  Montreal;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Parle,  made  in  1768,  Canada 
bocMne  a  British  province.] 
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The  Battle  oi  Bunker  W31.—CazxeM. 

• 

[The  expensee  which  Great  Britain  had  incurred  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
greatly  increased  her  national  debt,  to  reduce  which  the  Minitttiy  adopted  the  measure 
of  taxing  tbt  American  colonies.  In  pursuance  of  this  measure,  the  Stamp  Act  was 
passed  in  1765,  and  was  followed  by  other  acts  of  a  similar  character,  all  of  which  re- 
ceived the  most  determined  opposition  fh>m  the  colonists.  At  length  war  ensued.  The 
battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Bicker  Hill.  This  latter  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  patriots^  erecting 
fortifications  on  Breed's  Hill,  near  Boston,  in  order  to  prevent  the  British  Arom  assuming 
offensive  operations.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  the  British  commenced 
the  attack  on  the  American  works,  but  were  twice  repulsed.  A  third  attack,  however, 
succeeded,  the  Americafts  having  exhausted  their  ammunition.  The  incidents  of  this 
celebrated  battle  are  finely  portrayed  in  the  following  spirited  lines,  by  Frederick 
S.  Cozzens,  an  American  poet  and  humorist.] 

It  was  a  stormy  night  in  June,  the  air  was  soft  and  still, 

When  the  "  Minute-men"  from  Cambridge  came,  and  gathered  on  the  hill ; 

Beneath  us  lay  the  sleeping  town,  around  us  frowned  the  fleet,  ■ 

But  the  pulse  of  freemen,  not  of  stoves,  within  our  bosoms  beat ; 

And  eveiy  heart  rose  high  with  hope,  as  fearlessly  we  said, 

"  We  will  be  numbered  with  the  free,  or  numbered  with  the  dead  I" 

"  Bring  out  the  line  to  mark  the  trench,  and  stretch  it  on  the  sward  I"  ' 

The  trench  is  marked,  the  tools  are  brought,  we  utter  not  a  word, 

But  stack  our  guns,  then  fall  to  work  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 

A  thousand  men  with  sinewy  arms,  and  not  a  sound  is  made; 

So  still  were  we,  the  stars  beneath,  that  scarce  a  whisper  fell ; 

We  heard  the  red-coat*s  musket  click,  and  heard  him  cry,  "  All's  well  I" 

«««««« 
See  how  the  modti  is  breaking  t    The  red  is  in  the  sky ; 
The  mist  is  creeping  from  the  stream  that  floats  in  silence  by ; 
The  Livdifs  hull  looms  tlirough  the  fog,  and  they  our  works  have  spied ; 
For  the  ruddy  flash  afid  round-shot  part  in  thunder  from  her  side ; 
And  the  Falcon  and  the  Cerberus  make  every  bosom  thrill, 
With  gun  and  shell,  and  drum  and  bell,  and  boatswain's  whistle  shrill ; 
But  deep  and  wider  grows  the  trench,  as  spade  and  mattock  ply. 
For  we  have  to  cope  with  fearful  odds,  and  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  I 

Up  with  the  pine-tree  banner  I    Our  gallant  Prescott  stands 
Amid  the  plunging  shells  and  shot,  and  planUi  it  with  his  hands ; 
Up  with  the  shout !  for  Putnam  comes  upon  his  reeking  bay. 
With  bloody  spur  and  foaming  bit,  in  haste  to  join  the  fray; 
And  PoMBROY,  with  his  snow-white  hair,  and  face  all  flush  and  sweat, 
Unscatlied  by  French  und  Indian,  wears  a  youthful  glory  yet. 
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But  thou  whose  aoul  is  glowing  in  the  summer  of  thy  years, 
Unvanquishable  Warr£N,  thou,  the  youngest  of  thy  peers, 
Wert  bom  and  bred,  and  shaped  and  made,  to  act  a  patriot's  part, 
And  dear  to  us  thy  presence  is  as  heart's  blood  to  the  heart ! 

Hark !  from  the  town  a  trumpet  1    The  barges  at  the  wharf    • 
Are  crowded  with  the  living  freight,  and  now  they're  pushing  oflf: 
With  clash  and  glitter,  trump  and  drum,  in  all  its  bright  array, 
Behold  the  splendid  sacrifice  move  slowly  o'er  the  bay  1 
And  still  and  still  the  barges  fill,  and  still  across  the  deep, 
Like  thunder-clouds  along  the  sky,  the  hostile  transports  sweep. 

« 
And  now  they're  forming  at  the  Point ;  and  now  the  lines  advance : 
We  see  beneath  the  sultry  sun  their  polished  bayonets  glance ; 
We  hear  a-near  the  throbbing  drum,  the  bugle-challenge  ring ; 
Quick  bursts  and  loud  the  flashing  cloud,  and  rolls  from  wing  to  wing ; 
But  on  the  height  our  bulwark  stands,  tremendous  in  its  gloom, — 
As  sullen  as  a  tropic  sky,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

And  so  we  waited  till  w8  saw,  at  scarce  ten  rifles'  length, 

The  old  vindictive  Saxon  spite  in  all  its  stubbora  strength ; 

When  sudden,  flash  on  flash,  around  the  jagged  rampiirt  burst 

From  every  gun  the  livid  light  upon  the  foe  accursed. 

Then  quailed  a  monarch's  might  before  a  free-born  people's  ire ; 

Then  drank  the  sward  the  veteran's  life,  when  swept  the  yeoman's  fire. 

Then,  staggered  by  the  shot,  we  saw  their  serried  columns  reel. 
And  fall,  as  falls  the  bearded  rye  beneath  the  reaper's  steel ; 
And  then  arose  a  mighty  shout  that  might  have  waked  the  dead — 
"  Hurrah  1  they  run !  the  fleld  is  won !    Hurrah  !  the  foe  is  fled  T* 
And  every  man  hath  dropped  his  gun  to  clutch  a  neighbor's  hand, 
As  his  heail  kept  praying  all  the  while  for  home  ai!d  native  land. 

• 

Thrice  on  that  day  we  stood  the  shock  of  thrice  a  thousand  foes, 
And  thrice  that  day  within  our  Imes  the  shout  of  vict(Ty  rose ; 
And  though  our  swift  fire  slackened  then,  and,  reddening  in  the  skies, 
We  saw  from  Charlcstown's  roofs  and  walls  the  flaming  columns  rise, 
Yet,  while  wc  had  a  cartridge  left,  we  still  maintained  the  fight, 
Kor  gained  the  foe  one  foot  of  ground  upon  that  blood-stained  height 

What  though  for  us  no  laurels  bloom,  nor  o'er  the  nameless  bravo 
No  sculptured  trophy,  scroll,  nor  hatch  records  a  warrior's  grave ! 
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What  though  the  day  to  us  was  lost !     Upon  that  deathless  page, 
The  everlasting  charter  stands  for  every  land  and  age  I 
For  man  hath  broke  his  felon  bonds  and  cast  thcifi  in  the  dust, 
And  claimed  his  heritage  divine,  and  justified  the  trust; 
While  through  his  rifted  prison  bars  the  hues  of  freedom  pour, 
O'er  every  nation,  race,  and  clime,  on  every  sea  and  shore, 
Such  glories  as  the  patriarch  viewed,  when,  'mid  the  darkest  skies, 
He  saw  above  a  ruined  world  the  Bow  of  Promise  rise. 


Patrick  Henry. — Anonymous.  • 

1.  Whek  the  question  first  came  to  be  agitated  concerning 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  America,  Patrick 
Henry,  styled  by  his  contemporaries  the  "  Orator  of  Nature," 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  Eevolution.  Men  who 
were  on  other  occasions  distinguished  for  intrepidity  and  deci- 
sion, hung  back,  unwilling  to  submit,  yet  afraid  to  speak  out 
in  the  language  of  bold  and  open  defiance.  In  1765,  in  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  he  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
-which  claimed  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  State  all  the  rights 
of  born  British  subjects ;  denied  any  authority,  except  that  of 
the  provincial  Assembly,  to  impose  taxes  upon  them;  and  de- 
nounced the  attempt  to  vest  that  authority  elsewhere  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  ancient  Constitution,  and  subversive  of  British 
as  well  as  of  American  liberty.    • 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions,  a  hot  debate 
ensued^  during  which  Henry  exclaimed,  "  Caesar  had  his  Bru- 
^8,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III." — "Treason! 
treason !"  shouted  the  Speaker,  and  the  cry  was  re-echoed  from 
the  House — "  George  III.  may  profit  by  their  exainple,"  con- 
tinued the  orator.  " If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it!" 
The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

3.  Again,  in  March,  17T5,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  he 
electrified  the  minds  of  his  colleagues,  hesitating  and  reluctant 
to  enter  upon  a  contest  with  the  mother  country,  by  his  bril- 
liant displays  of  argument  and  eloquence.  "The  question 
before  the  House,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  nothing  less  than  free- 
dom or  slavery.    If  we  wish  to  be  free,  we  must  fight — I  repeat 
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it,  sir,  we  must  fight! — ^an  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of 

hosts  is  all  that  is  l(/t  u&" 

4.  "  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen 
may  cry,  *  peace !  peace !'  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is 
actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms;  our  breth- 
ren are  already  in  the  field !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What 
is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  hare  ?  Is  life 
80  diar^  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me"  (and  here  the 
impassioned  orator  extended  both  his  arms  aloft,  with  brows 
knit,  and  every  feature  marked  with  the  intensity  and  earnest- 
ness of  his^detennination,  as  he  exclaimed),  "give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death  !"  As  he  took  his  seat,  the  cry,  "  To  arms !" 
seemed  to  quiver  upon  every  lip  and  flash  from  every  eye,  among 
his  aroused  and  excited  auditors. 

[ThiB  ppccch  was  delivered  on  the  S3d  of  March,  1T75,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  Ibl- 
lowing,  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred  *  bo  prophetic  were  the  words  of  the  ontor.] 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.— TFe&^ter. 

tin  1778,  Congress  he<!an  to  meditate  a  separation  ftrom  Briti(>h  rule,  and  on  the  Tth 
of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  rcsolation :  *'  Rtnoixed^ 
That  these  united  colonics  arc,  and  of  riirht  onpht  to  bo,  free  and  independent  States; 
that  they  are  absolved  IVom  all  alle<;innce  to  the  Britiiih  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  Ihe  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  di«^ 
£olvcd/^  Before  the  final  discui^sinn,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  JefTorfon, 
John  Adams,  and  Ro1>ert  R.  Livingston,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Dt'claration  of  Inde* 
pcndence.  The  following  extract  is  fh>m  Daniel  Webster's  **  Eulogy  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson,''  delivered  August  9d,  1826.] 

1.  The  Declaration  having  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the 
committee,  the  resolution  itself  was  takoii  up  and  debated  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  again  on  the  second,  on  which  last 
day  it  was  agreed  to  and  adopted.  Having  thus  passed  the 
main  resolution,  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the  reported 
^•aft  of  the  Declaration.  It  was  di.Hiissed  on  the  second,  and 
'''  and  FOURTH  days  of  the  montli,  in  co^imittee  of  tho 
wi.  *  41  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^st  of  those  days,  beinor  reported  from  that 
No  sculptured*^  received  the  final  approbation  and  sanctioia  of 
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Congress.  It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  copies  be 
sent  to  the  several  States,  and  that  it  be  proclaimed  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  The  Declaration  thus  published  did  not 
bear  the  names  of  the  members,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been 
signed  by  them.  It  was  authenticated'',  like  other  papers  of  the 
Congress,  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

2.  On  the  19th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  secret  journal, 
Congress  ^^  Resolvedy  That  the  Declaration,  passed  on  the 
fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed^  on  parchment,  with  the  title  and 
style  of  ^The  uhtakimous  Declaration  op  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America  ;'  and  that  the  same,  when  en- 
grossed, be  signed  by  every  member  of  Congress."  And  on 
the  SECOND  DAY  OF  AuGUST  following,  "  the  Declaration,  being 
engrossed  and  compared  at  the  table,  was  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers.^' 

S.  So  that  it  happens,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  pay  these 
honors  to  their  memory  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  (2d  of 
August)  on  which  these  great  men  actually  signed  their  names 
to  the  Declaration.  The  Declaration  was  thus  made,  that  is, 
it  passed,  and  was  adopted  as  an  act  of  Congress,  on  the  fourth 
of  July;  it  was  then  signed,  and  certified  by  the  President  and 
Secretary,  like  other  acts*  The  Fourth  of  July,  therefore,  is 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration.  But  the  signatures 
of  the  members  present  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed 
on  parchment,  on  the  second  day  of  August.  Absent  members 
afterward  signed,  as  they  came  in;  and  indeed  it  bears  the 
names  of  some  who  were  not  chosen  members  of  Congress  until 
after  the  fourth  of  July. 

•  4.  The  Congress  of  the  Revolution,  fellow-citizens,  sat  with 
closed  doors,  and  no  report  of  its  debates  was  ever  made.  The 
discussion,  therefore,  which  accompanied  this  great  measure, 
has  never  been  preserved,  except  in  memory  and  by  tradition. 
But  it  is,  I  believe,  doing  no  injustice  to  others  to  say  that  the 
general  opinion  was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  debate, 
on  the  side  of  independence,  John  Adams  had  no  equal.  The 
great  author  of  the  Declaration  himself  (Jefferson)  has  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  uniformly  and  strongly.    "John  Adams,'' 
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said  he,  in  the  hearing  of  him  who  has  now  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress you,  "John  Adams  was  our  colossus'  on  the  floor.  Xot 
graceful,  not  elegant,  not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses, 
he  yet  came  out  with  a  power,  botli  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  moved  us  from  our  seats." 

5.  For  the  part  which  he  was  here  to  perform,  Mr.  Adams, 
doubtless,  was  eminently  fitted.  He  possessed  a  bold  spirit 
which  disregarded  danger,  and  a  sanguine  reliance  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  and  the  virtues  of  the  people  which  led  him 
to  overlook  all  obstacles.  His  character,  too,  had  been  formed  in. 
troubled  times.  He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of  the 
controversy,  and  had  acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood  pro- 
portioned to  the  severity  of  the  discipline  which  he  had  under- 
gone. He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had 
studied  and  understood  it.    It  was  all  familiar  to  him 

6.  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  char- 
acter, and  formed,  indeed,  ar  part  of  it  It  was  bold,  manly, 
and  energetic;  and  such  the  crisis  required.  When  public 
bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when  great 
interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is 
valuable  in  speech  farther  than  as  it  is  connected  with  high 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  ear- 
nestness are  the  qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  elo- 
quence does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from 
far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in 
vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but 
they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  occasion. . 

7.  Aflfected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declama- 
tion, all  may  aspire  to  it :  they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it 
come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth, 
or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  8pontaneou6% 
original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and 
disgust  men  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  country  hang  on  the  decision  of  the 
hour.    Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric'  is  vain,  and 
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all  elaborate^  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then 
feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  quali- 
ties. Then  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then  self-devotion  is  elo- 
quent. The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic%  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to 
his  object, — this,  this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence,  it  is  action,  noble,  sub- 
lime, godlike  action. 

8.  In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of 
argument.  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing 
armies  were  in  the  field.  Congress  then  was  to  decide  whether 
the  tie  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to  the  parent  State  was  to 
be  severed  at  once,  and  severed  forever.  All  the  colonies  had 
signified  their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the 
people  looked  for  it  Avith  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely, 
fellow-citizens,  never,  never  were  men  called  to  a  more  im- 
portant political  deliberation.  If  we  contemplate  it  from  the 
point  where  they  then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more  full  of 
interest;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its  importance  by 
its  effects,  it  appears  of  still  greater  magnitude. 

9.  Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  tlie  assembly  which  was  about 
to  decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empires.  Let  us 
open  their  doors  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us 
survey  the  anxious  and  careworn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
firm-toned  voices  of  this  band  of  patriots.  Hancock  presides 
over  the  solemn  sitting,  and  one  of  those  not  yet  prepared  to 
pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor,  and  is 
urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Declaration. 

10.  "Let  us  pause  I  This  step,  once  taken,  can  never  be 
retraced.  This  resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of 
a  reconciliation.  If  success  attend  the  arms  of  England,  we 
shall  then  be  no  longer  colonies,  with  charters  and  privileges; 
these  will  all  be  forfeited  by  this  act ;  and  Ave  shall  be  in  the 
condiflon  of  other  conquered  people,  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
querors.    For  ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard ; 
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but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the  coimti-y  to  that  length  ?  Is  suc- 
cess so  probable  as  to  justify  it?  Where  is  the  military,  where 
the  naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength 
of  the  arm  of  England,  for  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the 
utmost  ? 

11.  "Can  we  rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the 
people  ?  Or  will  they  not  act  as  the  people  of  other  countries 
have  acted,  and,  wearied  with  a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end, 
to  a  worse  oppression  ?  While  we  stand  on  our  ground,  and 
insist  on  redress  of  grievances,  we  know  we  are  right,  and  iare 
not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothing  then  can  be  imputed 
to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  object,  carry  our  pretensions 
farther,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence,  we  shall  lose 
the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  defending 
what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  we  never 
did  possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
troubles. 

12.  "  Abandoning  thus  our  old  ground  of  resistance  only  to 
arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the  nations  will  believe  the  whole 
to  have  been  mere  pretense,  and  they  will  look  on'  us,  not  as 
injured,  but  as  ambitious  subjects.  I  shudder  before  this 
responsibility.  It  will  be  on  us,  if,  relinquishing  the  ground 
on  which  we  have  stood  so  safely,  we  now  proclaim  independ- 
ence, and  carry  on  the  war  for  that  object,  while  these  cities 
bum,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten  and  bleach  with  the  bones 
of  their  owners,  and  these  streams  run  blood.  It  will  be  upon 
ns,  it  will  be  upon  us,  if,  failing  to  maintain  this  unseasonable 
and  ill-judged  Declaration,  a  sterner  despotism,  maintained  by 
military  power,  shall  be  established  over  our  posterity',  when 
we  ourselves,  given  up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled 
people,  shall  have  expiated""  our  rashness,  and  atoned""  for  our 
presumption,  on  the  scaffold." 

13.  It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these. 
We  know  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  '^ould 
commence  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness : — 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand 
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and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But  *  there's  a  Divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends.*  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven 
us  to  arms;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she 
has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
grasp.    We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours. 

14.  **  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  Declaration  ?  Is  any 
man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England, 
which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties, 
or  safety  to  her  own  life  and  honor?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit 
in  that  chair ;  is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague''  near  you ;  are 
you  pot  both  already  the  proscribed''  and  predestined''  objects 
of  punishment  and  vengeance  ?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal 
clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of 
England  remains,  but  outlaws  ? 

15.  "  If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on, 
or  give  up,  the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures 
of  Pai-liament'',  Boston  Port  Bill  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to 
Bnbmit  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to 
powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the 
dust  ?  I  know,  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall 
submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation 
ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting''  before  God,  of  our 
^cred  honor  to  Washington,  when  putting  him  forth  to  incur 
the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the 
times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with 
our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ? 

16.  "  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  general  conflagration^  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earth- 
quake sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall 
to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in 
this  place,  moved  you,  that  George  Washington  be  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  defense  of 
American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or 
waver  in  the  support  I  give  him. 

17.  "  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through. 
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And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  declaration 
of  independence  ?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will 
give  us  character  abroad.  Tlie  nations  will  treat  with  us, 
which  they  can  never  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  sub- 
jects in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that 
England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the 
footing  of  independence,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts, 
to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been  a 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

18.  "  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded  by  submitting  to  that 
course  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our  independence, 
than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious 
subjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  for- 
tune; the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace. 
Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  possible  change 
this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war  j^  And  since  we  must  fight 
it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ? 

19.  "  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not 
fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies;  the  cause  will  create 
navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will 
carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  througli  this 
struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found. 
I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance 
to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and* 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  Decla- 
ration will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage. 

20.  "  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  the  restoration  of 
privileges,  for  redress  of.  grievances,  for  chartered  immunities, 
held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  ob- 
ject of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  Declaration  at  the  head  of 
the  army;  every  b.  rd  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and 
the  solemn  voav  utter  d  to  maintain  it  or  to  perish  on  the  bed 
of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it, 
and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  around  it,  resolved 
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to  stand  with  it  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ; 
proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of 
the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it  who  saw  theii*  brothers 
and  their  sous  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the 
street  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry 
ont  in  its  support. 

21.  "  Sir,  I  knoY  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs ;  but  I 
see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I, 
indeed,  may  rue   it.    We  may  not  live   to  the   time  when 

•this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die  colo- 
nists ;  die  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously''  and  on  the 
scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  heaven 
that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the 
victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come 
virhen  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  coun- 
try, or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

22.  "  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured 
.that  this  Declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it' 
may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compen- 
sate for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see 
the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall 
make  this  a  glorious,  ail  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our 
graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with 
thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

23.  "  On  its  annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gush- 
ing tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  dis- 
tress, but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before 
God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  oome.  My  judgment  approves  this 
measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all 
that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  to 
stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living 
sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dying 
sentiment,  Independence  now^  and  Ind£Pe:(^de:(^C£  fobeveb." 
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The  American  Patriot's  Song. — Anwu. 

'Hark  !  hear  yo  the  sounds  that  the  winds  on  their  pinions 

Exultingly  roll  from  the  shore  to  tlie  sea, 
With  a  voice  that  resounds  through  her  boundless  dominions? 

^Tis  Columbia  calls  on  her  sons  to  be  free ! 

Behold  on  yon  summits,  where  Heaven  has  throned  her. 
How  she  starts  from  her  proud  inaccessible^  seat ; 

With  nature's  impregnable  ramparts  around  her, 
And  the  cataract's  thunder  and  foam  at  her  feet  t 

In  the  breeze  of  the  mountains  her  loose  locks  are  shaken, 
While  the  soul-stirring  notes  of  her  warrior-song 

From  the  rock  to  the  valley  re-echo,  "  Awaken, 
Awaken,  ye  hearts  that  have  slumbered  too  long  P* 

Yes,  despots  I  too  long  did  your  tyranny  hold  us. 
In  a  vassalage^  vile  ere  its  weakness  was  known ; 

Till  we  leai-ned  tliat  the  links  of  the  cham  that  controlled  08 
Were  forged  by  the  fears  of  its  captives  alone. 

That  spell  is  destroyed,  and  no  longer  availing, 

Despised  as  detested — pause  well  ere  ye  dare 
To  cope  with  a  people  whose  spirit  and  feeling 

Are  roused  by  remembrance  and  steeled  by  despair. 

Go  tame  the  wild  torrent,  or  stem  with  a  straw 

The  proud  surges  that  sweep  o'er  the  strand  that  confines  them. 
But  presume  not  again  to  give  freemen  a  law, 

Nor  think  with  the  chains  they  have  broken  to  bmd  them. 

To  hearts  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  flushes. 

Resistance  is  idle,— and  numbers  a  dream  ;— 
They  burst  from  control,  as  the  mountam-stream  rushes 

From  its  fetters  of  ice,  m  the  warmth  of  the  beam. 
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British  Alliances  "vtrith  the  Indians. — Chatham. 

[The  employment  of  Indians  to  fight  against  the  Americans  during  the  war%f  the 
Bevolntion  was  most  discreditable  to  the  British ;  and  on  its  proposal  in  Parliament,  it 
bad  been  severely  denounced  hy  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  statesmen  of  the 
conn  try.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  by  the  illastrioaa  Barl  of  Chatham 
upon  the  subject] 

1.  My  Lords,  who  is  the  man,  that  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischief  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorize  and 
associate  to  our  arms,  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the 
savage  ? — ^to  call  into  civilized  alliance,  the  wild  and  inhuman 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  ? — to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian 
the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his 
barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My  lords,  these  enormi- 
ties cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment.  But,  my  lords,  this 
barbarous  measure  has  been  defended,  not  only  on  the  princi- 
ples of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on  those  of  morality ;  "  for 
it  is  perfectly  allowable,''  says  Lord  Suffolk.  "  to  use  all  the 
means  which  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands."" 

2.  I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house,  or  in  this  coun- 
try. My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach  so  much  on  your 
attention ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation.  I  feel  myself 
impelled  to  speak.  My  lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members 
of  this  house,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such 
horrible  barbarity! — "That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands  1"  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may 
entertain,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  prin- 
ciples are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.  Whatl 
to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Indian  scalping-knife ! — to  the  savage,  torturing 
and  murdering  his  unhappy  victims!  Such  notions  shock 
every  precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every 
sentiment  of  honor. 

S.  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call 
upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  learned  Bench,  to 
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vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the  justice  of 
their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the  un- 
sullied sanctity  of  their  lawn, — upon  the  judges  to  interpose 
the  f  urity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution.  I 
call  upon  the  honor  of  your  lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity 
of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the  national 
character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitution.  From  t^e 
tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this 
noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his 
country. 

4.  To  send  forth  the  merciless  Indian,  thirsting  for  blood ! 
against  whom  ?  Against  your  brethren ! — ^to  lay  waste  their 
country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate^  their  Ace 
and  name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  ungov- 
ernable savages !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  in 
barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with  bloodhounds  to  extirpate 
the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these 
brutal  warriors  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared 
to  us  by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly  call 
upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of  men  in  the  State, 
to  staftip  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  indelible  stigma 
of  the  public  abhorrence.  More  particularly,  I  call  upon  the 
venerable  prelates  of  our  religion,  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let 
them  perform  a  lustration''  to  purify  the  country  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin. 

5.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  my  indignation  were  too  strong 
to  have  permitted  me  to  say  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this 
night  in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow, 
without  giving  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  prepos- 
terous and  enormous  principles. 

[SnhBcqnently,  tho  condnct  of  the  Ministry  in  making  alliances  with  the  Indians, 
was  severely  inveiprhed  againgt  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  in  a  speech  of  sur- 
pasKin^  eloquence  and  pathos,  delivered  in  Parliament,  in  support  of  a  motion  that 
coplc«  of  the  Indian  treaties  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  motion  was,  how- 
ever,  rt^j acted  (1778).  In  this  speech,  the  orator  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  occurrenco 
related  in  the  following  extract.] 
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Murder,  of  Miss  McCrea. — stone. 

[In  the  enmmer  of  ITH,  an  army  of  British  and  Indianei,  under  General  Bnrlbsme,  ' 
invaded  the  States  from  Canada.    Proceeding  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  Bargoyne 
successively  captured  Forts  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  then  advanced  to  Fort 
Edward,  near  which  the  dreadftil  occurrence  related  in  the  following  extract  occurred. 
The  piece  is  flrom  ''  The  Life  of  Braut/*  by  William  L.  Stone.) 

1.  NoTHiNa  could  exceed  the  terror  which  these  events  dif- 
fused among  the  inhabitants,  not  only  in  Northern  New  York, 
but  of  the  New  England  States.  The  consternation  was, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  reported  murders  and  cruelties  of 
the  savages — since  all  the  efforts  of  General  Burgoyne  to  dis- 
suade them  from  the  perpetration  of  their  cruel  enormities 
weife  ineffectual.  Restrain  them  he  could  not;  and  it  was 
admitted  by  tha  British  writers  of  that  day,  that  the  friends  of 
the  Soyal  cause,  as  well  as  its  enemies,  were  equally  victims  to 
their  indiscriminate  rage.  It  was  even  ascertained  that  the 
British  officers  were  deceived  by  their  treacherous  allies,  into 
the  purchase  of  the  scalps  of  their  own  comi-ades. 

2.  Among  other  instances  of  cruelty,  the  well-known  mur- 
der of  Miss  Jane  McCrea,  which  happened  in  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign,  filled  the  public  mind  with  horror.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  thCvUnnatural  and  bloody  transaction — ^around 
which  there  lingers  a  melancholy  interest  to  this  day — served 
to  heighten  alike  its  interest  and  its  enormity.  Many  have 
been  the  versions  of  this  bloody  tale.  General  Gates,  who 
had  at  this  juncture  been  most  unjustly  directed  to  supersede 
General  Schuyler  (ski'ler)  in  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Department,  assailed  General  Burgoyne  in  the  newspapers 
with  great  virulence  upon  the  subject  of  these  outrages. 

3.  After  charging  the  British  commander  with  encouraging 
the  murder  of  prisoners,  and  the  massacre  of.  women  and  chil- 
dren, by  paying  the  Indians  a  stipulated  price  for  scalps. 
Gates,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Burgoyne,  thus  spoke 
of  the  case  now  specially  under  consideration : — "  Miss  McCrea, 
a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the  sight,  of  virtuous  character,  and 
amiable  disposition,  engaged  to  an  officer  of  your  army,  was. 
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with  other  women  and  children,  taken  out  of  a  house  near 
Fort  Edward,  carried  into  the  woods,  and  there  scalped  and 
mangled  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Two  parents,  with 
their  six  children,  were  treated  with  the  same  inhumanity, 
while  quietly  resting  in  their  own  happy  and  peaceful  dwell- 
ing. The  miserable  fate  of  Miss  McCrea  was  particularly  aggra- 
vated, by  her  being  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband ; 
but  she  met  her  murderer  employed  by  you.  Upward  of  one 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  have  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  ruffians  to  whom  it  is  asserted  you  have  paid  the 
price  of  blood." 

4.  General  Burgoyne  replied,  and  repelled  with  indignation 
the  charge  of  encouraging,  in  any  respect,  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians.  He  asserted  that  from  the  first  he  had  refused  to 
pay  for  scalps,  and  had  so  informed  the  Indians  at  their  coun- 
cil. The  only  rewards  he  gave  them  were  for  prisoners  brought 
in,  and  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  he  hoped  to  encourage  a 
more  humane  mode  of  warfare  on  their  part.  In  this  letter 
Burgoyne  said : — "  I  would  not  be  conscious  of  the  acts  you 
presume  to  impute  to  me,  for  the  whole  continent  of  America^ 
though  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in  its  bowels,  and  a  paradise 
upon  its  surface." 

5.  In  regard  to  the  hapless  fate  of  Miss  McCrea,  General 
Burgoyne  remarked : — "  Her  fall  wanted  not  the  tragic  display 
you  have  labored  to  give  it,  to  make  it  as  sincerely  abhorred 
and  lamented  by  me  as  it  can  be  by  the  tenderest  of  her  friends. 
The  act  was  no  premeditated  barbarity.  On  the  contrary,  two 
chiefs,  who  had  brought  her  off  for  the  purpose  of  security, 
not  of  violence  to  her  person,  disputed  which  should  be  her 
guard,  and  in  a  fit  of  savage  passion  in  one,  from  whose  handjs 
she  was  snatched,  the  unhappy  woman  became  the  victim. 

6.  "  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  this  event,  I  obliged  the 
Indians  to  deliver  the  murderer  into  my  hands ;  and  though 
to  have  punished  him  by  our  laws  or  principles  of  justice 
would  have  been  perhaps  unprecedented,  he  certainly  should 
have  suffered  an  ignominious  death  had  I  not  been  convinced, 
from  my  circumstances  and  observations,  beyond  the  possibility 
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of  a  doubt,  that  a  pardon  under  the  terms  which  I  presented 
and  they  accepted,  would  be  more  eflBcacious  than  an  execution 
to  prevent  similar  mischiefs.  The  above  instance  excepted, 
your  intelligence  respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians  is  false." 

7.  The  British  commander,  doubtless,  labored  to  make  the 
best  of  his  case ;  and,  in  respect  to  Miss  McCrea,  his  statement 
was  much  nearer  to  the  tinith  than  that  of  General  Gates. 
The  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  stripped  of  its  romance, 
were  these : — Miss  McCrea  belonged  to  a  family  of  loyalists, 
and  had  engaged  her  hand  in  marriage  to  a  young  refugee 
named  Jones,  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  British  service,  who 
was*  advancing  with  Burgoyne.  Anxious  to  possess  himself 
of  his  bride,  he  dispatched  a  small  party  of  Indians  to  bring 
her  to  the  British  camp.  Her  family  and  friends  were  strongly 
opposed  to  her  going  with  such  an  escort ;  but  her  affection 
overcame  her  prudence,  and  she  determined  upon  the  hazard- 
ous adventure. 

8.  She  set  forward  with  her  dusky  attendants  on  horseback. 
The  family  resided  at  the  village  of  Fort  Edward,  from  whence 
they  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  a  mile  before  her  con- 
ductors stopped  to  drink  at  a  spring.  Meantime,  the  impatient 
lover,  who  deserved  not  her  embrace  for  confiding  her  protec- 
tion to  such  hands,  instead  of  going  himself,  had  dispatched  a 
second  party  of  Indians  upon  the  same  errand.  The  Indians 
met  at  the  spring ;  and  before  the  march  was  resumed,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Provincials.  At  the  close  of 
the  skirmish,  the  body  of  Miss  McCrea  was  found  among  the 
slain — tomahawked,  scalped,  and  tied  to  a  pine-tree,  yet  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  spring,  as  a  monument  of  the  bloody 
transaction. 

9.  The  name  of  the  young  lady  is  inscribed  on  the  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  is  thickly  scarred  with  the  bullets  it  received 
in  the  skirmish.  It»also  bears  the  date  1777.  "Tradition 
reports  that  the  Indians  divided  the  scalp,  and  that  each  party 
carried  half,  of  it  to  the  agonized  lover."*     The  ascertained 

■  According  to  the  statements  of  others,  her  lover  denied  that  be  knew  anything  of  the  affair 
voUl  b«  saw  her  scalp. 
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cause  of  her  murder  was  tliis.  The  promised  reward  for  bring- 
ing her  in  safety  to  her  betrothed  was  a  barrel  of  rum.  The 
chiefs  of  the  two  parties  sent  for  her  by  Mr.  Jones,  quarrelled 
respecting  the  anticipated  compensation.  Each  claimed  it; 
and,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  end  the  oontroyersy,  one  of 
them  struck  her  down  with  his  hatchet  The  tale  was  suffi- 
ciently painful  according  to  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and 
its  recital  produced  a  thrill  of  horror  wherever  it  came, — 
enlarged  and  embellished,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  in  its  progress, 
by  every  writer  who  could  add  to  the  eloquence  of  the  narra- 
tive or  the  pathos  of  its  catastrophe, 

[The  pro^c98  of  Bargoyne  was  checked  by  the  batUe  of  Bemis  Heigfata  (Sept.  19^ 
which  in  a  few  weeks  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Saratoga  (Oct.  7).  The  result  of  this 
conflict  was  a  decided  victory  for  the  Americans,  and  ten  days  afterward,  Bai|;oyne  sur- 
rendered his  whole  army  to  General  Gates.] 

Treason  of  Arnold. — Tennsylvania  Tadcet^  eke. 

[In  the  first  part  of  the  War  ofihe  Revolution,  Benedict  Arnold  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cutirafrc  and  military  skill,  particularly  in  the  battles  fought  against  Gtm- 
eral  Burgciyne  in  1777.  Subsequently  he  fell  into  disgrace,  being  adjudged,  after  a  trial 
by  court-martial,  to  bo  reprimanded  by  Washington.  In  ITeO,  he  was  in  command  of 
West  Point,  then  the  strongest  and  most  important  fortress  in  America.  His  treason 
in  relation  to  this  trust  is  desciibed  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Tenntyltania 
Packet^  and  other  Journals  of  the  time,  selected  from  Moore's  '*  Diary  of  the  American 
Revolution.''] 

1.  [September  26,  1780.]  Treason  of  the  blackest  dye  was 
yesterday  discovered.  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  at 
West  Point,  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  honor,  of  public  and 
private  obligation,  was  about  to  deliver  up  that  important  fort 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Such  an  event  must  have  given 
the  American  cause  a  deadly  wound,  if  not  a  fatal  stab.  Hap- 
pily, the  scheme  was  timely  discovered  to  prevent  the  fatal 
misfortune.  The  providential  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  it  affords  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  liberties 
of  America  are  the  objects  of  divine  piotection.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tretison  is  so  regretted,  the  general  cannot  help  con- 
gratulating the  army  on  the  happy  discovery, 

t.  Our  enemies,  despairing  of  carrying  their  point  by  force, 
are  practicing  every  base  art  to  effect,  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
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tion,  what  they  cannot  accomplish  in  a  manly  way.  Great 
honor  is  due  to  the  American  army,  that  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  treason  of  this  kind,  where  many  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  dispute;  and  nothing  is  so  high 
an  ornament  to  the  character  of  the  American  soldiers  as  their 
withstanding  all  the  arts  and  seductions  of  an  insidious^ 
enemy. 

3.  Arnold,  the  traitor,  has  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy ;  but 
Mr.  Andr6,  Adjutant-generar  to  the  British  Army,  who  came 
out  as  a  spy  to  negotiate  the  business,  is  our  prisoner.  His 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  has  arrived  at  West  Point, 
from  Hartford,  and  is  now  doubtless  taking  proper  steps  to 
unravel  fully  so  hellish  a  plot. 

4.  A  gentleman  at  the  American  camp,  in  a  letter  dated 
Eobinson's  House,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery 
of  Arnold's  plot : — "  I  make  use  of  the  present  express  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  a  scene  of  villainy  which  happened  in  this 
quarter.  A  very  singular  combination  of  circumstances  has 
preserved  to  us  West  Point  and  its  dependencies.  General 
Arnold,  who  was  the  commanding  oflScer,  has  been  bought 
over  to  .the  interest  of  the  enemy,  and  the  place  in  a  few  days 
must  have  become  theirs.  They  had  a  part  of  their  army  in 
readiness  to  act  on  this  occasion,  and  could  ngt  have  failed  of 
success  from  the  concert  of  Arnold  within  the  fort. 

5.  "  Such  was  the  situation  of  this  important  post,  when  a 
providential  event  discovered  the  traitor.  Major  Andre,  the 
British  Adjutant-general,  a  person  of  great  talents,  appears  to 
haye  been  the  principal  actor  with  Arnold.  In  his  return  to 
New  York,  after  an  interview  with  Arnold,  he  was  stopped 
near  Tarrytown  by  a  few  militia  (notwithstanding  a  pass 
written  and  signed  by  General  Arnold,  by  which  Andr6  was 
permitted  to  proceed  as  a  John  Anderson),  and  detained  as  a 
spy.  As  they  were  conducting  him  to  a  party  of  Continental 
troops,  he  offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  release, 
which  they  rejected  with  as  much  virtue  as  Arnold  received 
his  with  baseness. 

C  "  The  state  of  the  garrison,  the  arrangements  for  its  defence 
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ill  case  of  attack,  a  council  of  war,  etc.,  were  found  on  Andre 
in  Arnold's  own  handwriting.  Colonel  Jameson,  of  the  Light 
Dragoons,  to  whom  he  was  conveyed  in  the  first  instance^  and 
before  a  detection  of  these  papers,  dispatched  an  account  to 
Arnold  that  he  had  a  spy  in  his  care,  and  described  him  iii 
such  a  manner,  that  Arnold  knew  it  to  be  Andre.  His  Excel- 
lency General  Washington,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  General 
Knox,  and  their  aids,  were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  quarters 
at  this  juncture.  I  had  preceded  them  with  a  Major  Shaw,  to 
give  notice  of  their  coming. 

7.  "  Arnold,  I  think,  must  have  received  the  advice  while  we 
were  present,  as  I  observed  an  embarrassment,  which  I  could 
not  at  that  time  account  for.  The  approach  of  his  Excellency 
left  him  but  an  instant  to  take  measures  for  his  own  safety,  or 
it  is  likely  he  would  have  attempted  that  of  Andre's,  and  the 
matter  might  have  remained  in  obscurity.  He  ordered  his 
barge,  and  passing  King's  Ferry  as  a  flag-boat,  fell  down  to  the 
Vulture  sloop  of  war,  which  lay  below  at  a  short  distance.  In 
the  mean  time  an  officer  arrived  with  the  paj^ers  which  had 
been  discovered,  and  a  letter  from  Andr6  to  his  Excellency,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  he  did  not  come  under  the 
character  of  a  spy.  Upon  this,  Colonel  Hamilton  and  myself 
rode  to  King's  Ferry,  but  Arnold  had  before  this  gained  the 
enemy's  vessel. 

8.  "We  expect  Andr6  here  every  minute.  I  lament  Arnold's 
escape,  that  we  might  have  punished  such  a  high  piece  of  per- 
fidiousnes8^  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  profiting  by  his 
information.  Andre  has  ventured  daringly  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  end ;  fortunate  for  us  his  abilities  failed  him  as 
it  was  on  the  point  of  being  finished,  and  he  must  in  all  human 
probability  submit  to  the  fate  of  a  common  spy." 

9.  [October  1.]  Yesterday  the  Board  of  General  Officers,  ap- 
pointed by  General  Washington  for  the  trial  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Major  Andre,  having  fully  considered  the  facts  belonging 
to  his  case,  reported  that  he  "  Ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy 
from  the  enemy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  law  and  usiige  of 
nations,  in  their  opinion  he  ought  to  suifer  death."     General 
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Washington  approved  of  this  opinion,  and  ordered  the  execu- 
tion to  take  place  this  afternoon ;  but  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
a  flag  from  the  enemy,  it  is  postponed  until  to-morrow  at 
noon. 

10.  The  following  is  a  copj^of  a  letter  from  Major  Andr6  to 
his  Excellency  General  Washington,  received  to-day : 

"  Sir : — Buoyed  above  the  fear  of  death  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  honor,  and  fully  sensible  that 
it  has  at  no  time  been  stained  by  any  action  which,  at  this 
serious  moment,  could  give  me  remorse,  I  have  to  solicit  your 
Excellency,  if  there  is  anything  in  my  character  which  excites 
your  esteem,  if  aught  in  my  circumstances  can  excite  you  with 
compassion,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  die  the  death  of  a  sol- 
dier; it  is  my  last  request,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  granted.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  etc." 

[This  request  conld  not  be  granted,  and  this  haplese  yonng  officer— fttr  more  nnfortn- 
nate  than  crixninal— was  hnng  at  Tappan,  October  2, 17S0.  His  Aite  was  universally 
lamented ;  for  he  was  of  irreproachable  character,  of  an  amiable  and  gallant  disposition, 
and  fine  talents.  His  request  to  Washington  to  be  permitted  to  die  the  death  of  a 
soUiier^  not  of  a  tpy^  is  beantifolly  ezpreseeH  in  the  following  lines  by  N.  P.  Willis.] 

Andre's  Last  'BLequBnt.—WiUis. 

It  is  not  the  fear  of  death 

That  damps  my  brow ; 
It  is  not  for  another  breath 

I  ask  thee  now ; 
I  can  die  with  a  lip  unstirr'd, 

And  a  quiet  heart — 
Let  but  this  prayer  be  heard 

Ere  I  depart 

I  can  give  up  my  mother's  look—- 

My  sister's  kiss ; 
I  can  think  of  love — ^yet  brook 

A  death  like  this ! 
I  can  give  up  the  young  fame 

I  bum'd  to  win ; 
All  but  the  spotless  name 

I  glory  m. 

6 
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Thine  is  the  power  to  give, 

Thine  to  deny, 
Joy  for  the  hour  I  live, 

Calmness  to  die. 
By  all  the  brave  should  cherish. 

By  my  dying  oreath, 
I  ask  that  I  may  perish 

By  a  soldier's  death.  ^ 


The  Death  of  Washington.— €?•  W.  P.  CwHm. 

[The  War  of  tbe  Revolation  was  virtnally  ended  by  the  capltnlatioo  of  I^rt  Corn- 
wallis  at  Torktown,  October  19, 1781 ;  and  on  the  8d  of  September,  1788,  Great  Briuin 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Btatee.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
Government  in  IIW,  under  the  Conatitntion,  Watthlngton  became  the  first  president 
In  1787,  having  declined  a  second  re-election,  he  wae  succeeded  by  John  Adams,  during 
whoae  administration  his  death  took  place  (Dec.  14.  1799).  The  following  accoont  of 
that  event  is  Uken  from  "Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  Waahin^um,''  by 
Oeoigo  Washington  Parke  Custis,  his  adopted  son.] 

1.  Many  years  have  passed  since  an  interesting  group  were 
assembled  in  the  death-room,  and  witnessed  the  last  honrs  of 
Washington.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  1799, 
the  General  was  engaged  in  n\aking  some  improvements  in  the 
front  of  Monnt  Vernon.  As  was  usual  with  him,  he  carried 
his  own  compass,  noted  his  observations,  and  marked  out  the 
ground.  The  day  became  'rainy  with  sleet ;  and  the  improver 
remained  so  long  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as 
to  be  considerably  wet  before  his  return  to  the  house.  About 
one  o'clock,  he  was  seized  with  chillness  and  nausea ;  but,  hav- 
ing changed  his  clothes,  he  sat  down  to  his  in-door  work, — 
there  being  no  moment  of  his  time  for  which  he  had  not  pro- 
vided an  appropriate  employment. 

2.  At  night,  on  joining  the  family  circle,  the  General  com- 
plained of  a  slight  indisposition ;  and,  after  a  single  cup  of  tea, 
he  repaired  to  his  library,  where  he  remained  writing  until 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  Mrs.  Washington  retired 
about  the  usual  hour ;  but,  becoming  alarmed  at  not  hearing 
the  accustomed  sound  of  the  library  door  as  it  closed  for  the 
night  and  gave  signal  for  rest  in  the  well-regulated  mansion, 
she  rose  again,  and  continued  sitting  up,  in  much  anxiety  and 
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suspense.  At  length  the  well-known  step  was  heard  on  the 
stair;  and,  upon  the  General's  entering  his  chamber,  the  lady 
chided  him  for  staying  up  so  late,  knowing  him  to  be  unwell ; 
to  which  Washington  made  this  memorable  reply:. "I  came  as 
Boon  as  my  businjess  was  accomplished.  You  well  know,  that 
through  a  long  life,  it  has  been  my  unvaried  rule  never  to  put 
oflf  till  the  morrow  the  duties  which  should  be  performed  to-, 
day.^^ 

3.  Having  first  carefully  covered  the  fire,  the  man  of  mighty 
labors  sought  repose ;  but  it  came  not  as  it  long  had  been  wont 
to  do,  to  comfort  and  restore,  after  the  many  earnest  occupa- 
tions of  the  well-spent  day.  The  night  was  passed  in  feverish 
restlessness  and  pain.  "  Tired  nature^s  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep,"  was  destined  no  more  to  visit  his  couch :  yet  the  manly 
sufferer  uttered  no  complaint;  and  it  was  only  at  daybreak  he 
would  consent  that  the  overseer  might  be  called  in,  and  bleed- 
ing be  resorted  to.  A  vein  was  opened,  but  no  relief  was 
afforded. 

4.  Couriers  were  dispatched  to  Dr.  Craik,  the  family  physi- 
cian, and  Drs,  Dick  and  Brown,  as  consulting  physicians,  all 
of  whom  ^me  with  speed.  The  proper  remedies  were  admin- 
istered, but  without  producing  their  healing  effects;  while  the 
patient,  yielding  to  the  anxious  looks  of  all  around  him,  waived 
his  usual  objections  to  medicines,  and,  without  hesitation  or 
remark,  took  those  which  were  prescribed.  The  medical  gen- 
tlemen spared  not  their  skill ;  and  all  the  resources  of  their  art 
were  exhausted  in  unwearied  endeavors  to  preserve  this  noblest 
work  of  nature.  % 

5.  The  night  approached, — ^the  last  night  of  "Washington: 
the  weather  became  severely  cold,  while  the  group  gathered 
nearer  the  couch  of  the  sufferer,  watching  with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  slightest  dawning  of  hope.  He  spoke  but  little.  To 
the  respectful  and  affectionate  inquiries  of  an  old  family  serv- 
ant, as  she  smoothed  down  his  pillow,  how  he  felt,  he  an- 
swered, "  I  am  very  ill."  To  Dr.  Craik,  his  earliest  companion 
in  arms,  longest-tried  and  bosom  friend,  he  observed,  "  I  am 
dying,  sir;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 
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6.  The  patient  bore  his  acute  suffering  with  fortitude  and 
perfect  resignation  to  the  divine  will ;  while,  as  the  night  ad- 
yanced,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  sinking;  and  he  seemed 
fully  aware  that  his  hour  was  nigh.  He  inquired  the  time,  and 
was  answered,  "a  few  minutes  to  twelve.^  He  spoke  no  more; 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him ;  and  he  was  conscious  that 
hifl  hour  had  come.  With  surprising  self-possession,  he  pre- 
pared to  die.  Composing  his  form  at  length,  and  folding  his 
arms  upon  his  bosom,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  groan,  the 
Father  of  his  Country  died.  No  pang  nor  struggle  told  when 
the  noble  spirit  took  its  noiseless  flight;  while  so  tranquil 
appeared  the  manly  features  in  the  repose  of  death,  that  some 
moments  had  passed  ere  those  around  could  believe  that  the 
patriarch  was  no  more. 


Tribute  to  Washington.— ^i^ra  CMk. 

LAin>  of  the  West !  though  passing  brief  the  record  of  thine  age, 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all  on  history's  wide  page ! 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out — thine  shall'be  loudest  far: 
Let  others  boast  their  satellites^ — thou  hast  the  planet  star. 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall  ne'er  depart; 
*Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain,  and  warms  the  coldest  (leart ; 
A  war-ciy  fit  for  any  land  where  freedom's  to  be  won, 
Land  of  the  West  I  it  stands  alone — it  is  thy  Washington  1 

Rome  had  its  Caesar,  great  and  brave ;  but^tain  was  on  his  wreath : 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror,  and  died  the  tyrant's  death. 
France  had  its  Eagle ;  but  his  wings,  thouch  lofty  tliey  might  soar, 
Were  spread  in  &lse  ambition's  flight,  ana  dipped  in  murder's  gore. 
Those  hero-gods,  whose  mighty  sway  would  fain  have  chained  the 

waves — 
Who  flashed  their  blades  with  tj^er  zeal,  to  make  a  world  of  slaves — 
Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path,  still  fiercely  waded  on — 
Oh,  where  shall  be  iheir  **  glory"  by  the  side  of  Washington  ? 

He  fought,  but  not  witli  love  of  strife ;  he  struck,  but  to  defend ; 
And  ere  he  turned  a  people's  foe,  he  sought  to  be  a  friend. 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right  by  reason's  gentle  word. 
And  sighed  when  fell  inJusUce  threw  the  challenge— sword  to  sword. 
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He  stood  the  firm,  the  calm,  the  wise,  the  patriot  and  sage ; 
He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate — no  buret  of  despot  rage. 
He  stood  for  liberty  and  linilh,  and  dauntlessly  led  on, 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth  the  name  of  Washington. ' 

No  car  of  triumph  bore  him  through  a  city  filled  with  grief; 
No  groaning  captives  at  the  wheels  proclaimed  him  victor  chief: 
He  broke  the  gyves'  of  slavery  with  strong  and  high  disdain ; 
And  cast  no  sceptre  from  the  "links  when  he  had  crushed  the  chain. 
He  saved  his  land,  but  did  not  lay  his  soldier  trappings  down 
To  change  them  for  the  regal  vest,  and  don  a  kingly  crown ; 
Fame  was  too  earnest  in  her  joy — too  proud  of  such  a  son — 
To  let  a  rebe  and  title  mask  a  noble  Washington. 

Recapture  of  the  Frigate  Philadelphia.— Coo}>6r. 

[In  the  year  1808,  daring  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Commodore 
Preble  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  chastise  the  Barbary  States,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  tribute  paid  to  them  by  the  United  States,  were  committing  many 
piracies  and  other  outrages  against  American  ships  and  seamen.  In  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  while  chasing  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  the  flrigatev  Philadelphia  struck  on  a 
rteC  and  was  consequently  captured  by  the  Tripolitans,  who  consigned  her  crew  to 
slaveiy.  As  the  captured  fhgate  added  to  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  a  plan  was 
arranged  by  lieutenantv  Decatur  to  recapture  and  destroy  her.  This  bold  exploit  is 
described  in  the  following  extract  firom  J.  Fennimore  Cooper's  "History  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.''] 

1,  The  Philadelphia  lay  not  quite  a  mile  within  the  entrance, 
riding  to  the  wind,  and  abreast  of  the  town.  Her  fore-mast, 
which  had  been  cut  away  while  she  was  on  the  reef,  had  not 
yet  been  replaced,  her  main  and  mizzen''  top-masts  were  housed, 
and  her  lower  yards  were  on  the  gunwales\  Her  lower  stand- 
ing rigging,  however,  was  in  its  place,  and,  as  was  shortly  after- 
ward ascertained,  her  guns  were  loaded  and  shotted.  Just 
within  her,  lay  two  corsairs^  with  a  few  gun-boats  and  a 
galley. 

2.  It  was  a  mild  evening  for  the  season,  and  the  sea  and  bay 
were  smooth  as  in  summer ;  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  same 
place  a  few  days  previously,  when  the  two  vessels  had  been 
driven  from  the  enterprise  by  a  tempest.  Perceiving  that  he 
was  likely  to  get  in  too  soon,  when  about  five  miles  from  the 
rocks,  Mr.  Decatur  ordered  buckets  and  other  drags  to  be 
towed  astern,  in  order  to  lessen  the  way  of  the  ketch^  without 
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shortening  sail,  as  the  latter  expedient  would  ha?e  beea  seen 
from  the  port,  and  must  have  awakened  suspicion.  In  the 
mean  time  the  wind  gradually  fell,  until  it  became  so  light  as 
to  leave  the  ketch  but  about  two  knots'  way  on  her,  wlien  the 
drags  were  removed. 

3.  About  ten  o'clock  the  Intrepid  reached  the  eastern  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  or  the  passage  between  the  rocks  and  the 
shoal.  The  wind  was  nearly  east,  and,  as  she  steered  directly 
for  the  frigate,  it  was  well  abaft""  the  beam.  There  was  a  youug 
moon,  and  as  these  bold  adventurers  were  slowly  advancing 
into  a  hostile  port,  all  around  them  was  tranquil  and  appa- 
rently without  distrust.  For  near  an  hour  they  were  stealing 
slowly  along,  the  air  gradually  failing,  until  their  motion  be- 
came scarcely  perceptible. 

4.  Most  of  the  officers  and"  men  of  the  ketch  had  been  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  deck,  where  they  were  concealed  by  low 
bulwarks^,  or  weather-boards,  and  by  the  different  objects  that 
belong  to  a  vessel.  As  it  is  the  practice  of  those  seas  to  carry 
a  number  of  men  even  in  the»smallest  craft,  the  appearance  of 
ten  OP  twelve  would  excite  no  alarm,  and  this  number  was  vis- 
ible. The  commanding  officer  himself  stood  near  the  pilot, 
Mr.  Catalano,  who  was  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  quarter- 
master at  the  helm  was  ordered  to  stand  directly  for  the  frig- 
ate's bows,  it  being  the  intention  to  lay  the  ship  aboard  in 
that  place,  as  the  mode  of  attack  which  would  least  expose  the 
assailants  to  her  fire. 

5.  The  Intrepid  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Philadelphia,  when  the  latter  hailed.  The  pilot  answered  that 
the  ketch  belonged  to  Malta,  and  was  on  a  trading  voyage; 
that  she  had  been  nearly  wrecked,  and  had  lost  her  anchors  in 
the  late  gale,  and  that  h^  commander  wished  to  ride  by  the 
frigate  during  the  night  This  conversation  lasted  some  time, 
Mr.  Decatur  instructing  the  pilot  to  tell  the  frigate's  people 
with  what  he  was  laden,  in  order  to  amuse  them ;  and  the 
Intrepid  gradually  drew  nearer,  until  there  was  every  prospect 
of  her  running  foul  of  the  Fhiladelphiay  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  at  the  very  spot  contemplated. 
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6.  But  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  and  took  the  ketch  aback. 
The  instant  the  southerly  puff  struck  her,  her  head  fell  off,  and 
she  got  a  stern-board,  the  ship,  at  the  same  moment,  tending 
to  the  new  current  of  air.  The  effect  of  this  unexpected  change 
was  to  bring  the  ketch  directly  under  the  frigate's  broadside^ 
at  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards,  where  she  lay  perfectly 
becalmed,  or,  if  anything,  drifting  slowly  astern,  exposed  to 
nearly  every  one  of  the  Philadelphia's  larboard^  guns. 

7.  Not  the  smallest  suspicion  appears  to  have  been  yet  ex- 
cited on  board  the  frigate,  though  several  of  her  people  were 
looking  over  the  rails;  and,  notwithstanding  the  moonlight, 
so  completely  were  the  Turks  deceived,  that  they  lowered  a 
boat,  and  sent  it  with  a  fast.  Some  of  the  ketch's  men,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  got  into  her  boat,  and  had  run  a  line  to  the 
frigate's  fore-chains.  As  they  returned  they  met  the  frigate's 
boat,  took  the  fast  it  brought,  which  came  from  the  after  part 
of  the  ship,  and  passed  it  into  their  own  vessel.  These  fasts 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men,  as  they  lay  on  the  ketch's 
deck,  and  they  began  cautiously  to  breast  the  hitrepid  along- 
side of  the  Philadelphia,  without  rising. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  latter  got  near  enough  to  the  ship,  the 
Turks  discovered  her  anchors,  and  they  sternly  ordered  the 
ketch  to  keep  off,  as  she  had  deceived  them ;  preparing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  cut  the  fasts.  All  this  passed  in  a  moment,  when 
the  cry  of  "  Amerikanos !"  was  heard  in  the  ship.  The  people 
of  the  Intrepid,  by  a  strong  pull,  brought  their  vessel  alongside 
of  the  frigate,  where  she  was  secured,  quick  as  thought  Up  to 
this  moment  not  a  whisper  had  betrayed  the  presence  of  the 
men  concealed.  The  instructions  had  been  positive  to  keep 
qniet  until  commanded  to  show  themselves,  and  no  precipita- 
tion, even  in  that  trying  moment,  deranged  the  plan. 

9.  Lieutenant-Commander  Decatur  was  standing  ready  for 
a  spring,  with  Messrs.  Laws  and  Morris  quite  near  him.  As 
soon  as  close  enough,  he  jumped  at  the  frigate's  chain-plates, 
and  while  clinging  to  the  ship  himself,  he  gave  the  order  to 
board.  The  two  midshipmen"'  were  at  his  side,  and  all  the 
officers  and*  men  of  the  Intrepid  arose  and  followed.     The 
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three  genUemen  named  were  in  the  chains  together,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-commander Decatur  and  Mr.  Morris  sprang  at  the  rail 
*  above  them,  while  Mr.  Laws  dashed  at  a  port  To  the  latter 
would  have  belonged  the  honor  of  having  been  first  in  this 
gallant  assault;  but  wearing  a  boarding-belt,  his  pistols  were 
caught  between  the  gun  and  the  side  of  the  port,  Mr.  Deca- 
tur'§  foot  slipped  in  springing,  and  Mr.  Charles  Morris  first 
stood  upon  tne  quarter-deck  of  the  Philadelphia.  In  an  in- 
stant, Lieutenant-commander  Decatur  and  Mr.  Laws  were  at 
his  side,  while  heads  and  bodies  appeared  coming  over  the  rail, 
and  through  the  ports,  in  all  directions. 

10.  The  surprise  seems  to  have  been  as  perfect,  as  the  assault 
was  rapid  and  earnest  Most  of  the  Turks  on  deck  crowded 
forward,  and  all  ran  over  to  the  starboard  side,  as  their  enemies 
poured  in  on  the  larboard.  A  few  were  aft,  but  as  soon  as 
charged  they  leaped  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  constant 
plunges  into  the  water  gave  the  assailants  the  assurance  that 
their  enemies  were  fast  lessening  in  numbers  by  flight  It 
took  but  a  minute  or  two  to  clear  the  spar-deck,  though  there 
was  more  of  a  struggle  below.  Still,  so  admirably  managed 
was  the  attack,  and  so  complete  the  surprise,  that  the  resist- 
ance was  but  trifling.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  Mr.  Decatur 
was  on  the  quarter-deck  again,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
prize. 

11.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  gallant  ofiicer  now  felt 
bitter  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  bring  away  the 
ship  he  had  so  nobly  recovered.  Not  only  were  his  orders  on 
this  point  peremptory,  however,  but  the  frigate  had  not  a  sail 
bent,  nor  a  yard  crossed,  and  she  wanted  her  foremast  It  was 
next  to  impossible,  therefore,  to  remove  her,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  pass  up  the  combustibles^  from  the  ketch. 

12.  The  duty  of  setting  fire  to  the  prize  appears  to  have  been 
executed  with  as  much  promptitude  and  order  as  every  other 
part  of  ttie  service.  The  officers  distributed  themselves,  agree- 
ably to  the  previous  instructions,  and  the  men  soon  appeared 
with  the  necessary  means.  Each  party  acted  by  itself,  and  as 
it  got  ready.     So  rapid  were  they  all  in  their  movements,  that 
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the  men  with  comhustibles  had  scarcely  time  to  ge(  as  low  as 
the  cockpit  and  after  store-rooms,  before  the  fires  were  lighted 
over  their  heads.  When  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  duty  ^ 
last  mentioned  had  got  through,  he  found  the  after-hatches'" 
filled  with  smoke  from  the  fire  in  the  ward-room  and  steerage, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  by  the  forward  ladder. 

13.  The  Americans  were  in  the  ship  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  they  were  literally  driven  out  of  her  by  the 
flame&  The  vessel  had  got  to  be  so  dry  in  that  low  latitude, 
that  she  burnt  like  pine;  and  the  combustibles  had  been  as 
judiciously  prepared  as  they  were  steadily  used.  The  last  party 
up  were  the  people  who  had  been  in  the  store-rooms,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  deck  they  found  most  of  their  compan- 
ions in  the  Intrepid.  Joining  Ijiem,  and  ascertaining  that  all 
was  ready,  the  order  was  given  to  cast  off.  Notwithstanding 
the  daring  character  of  the  enterprise  in  general,  Mr.  Decatur 
and  his  party  now  ran  the  greatest  risks  they  had  incurred 
that  night 

14.  So  fierce  had  the  conflagration''  already  become,  that  the 
flames  began  to  pour  out  of  the  ports ;  and  the  head-fast  having 
been  cast  off,  the  ketch  fell  astern,  with  her  jigger  flapping 
against  the  quarter-gallery,  and  her  boom""  foul.  The  fire 
showed  itself  in  the  window  at  this  critical  moment;  and 
heneath  was  all  the  ammunition^  of  the  party,  covered  with 
a  tarpaulin\  To  increase  the  risk,  the  stern-fast^  was  jammed. 
By  using  swords,  however  (for  there  was  not  time  to  look  for 
an  axe),  the  hawser^  was  cut,  and  the  Intrepid  was  extricated 
from  the  most  imminent  danger  by  a  vigorous  shove.  As  she 
swung  clear  of  the  frigate  the  flames  reached  the  rigging,  up 
which  they  went  hissing,  like  a  rocket,  the  tar  having  oozed 
from  the  ropes,  which  had  been  saturated  with  that  inflamma- 
ble^ matter.  Matches  could  not  have  kindled  with  greater 
quickness. 

15.  The  sweeps^  were  now  manned.  Up  to  this  moment 
everything  had  been  done  earnestly,  though  without  noise ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  felt  that  they  had  command  of  their  ketch 
again,  and  by  two  or  three  vigorous  strokes  had  sent  her  away 

6* 
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from  the  frigate,  the  people  of  the  Intrepid  ceased  rowing,  and 
as  one  man  they  gave  tliree  cheers  for  victory.  This  appeared 
to  arouse  the  Tojks  from  their  stupor,  for  the  cry  had  hardly 
ended  when  the  batteries,  the  two  corsairs,  and  the  galley, 
poured  in  their  fire.  The  men  laid  hold  of  their  sweeps  again, 
of  which  the  Intrepid  had  eight  of  a  side,  and  favored  by  a 
lig]|t  air,  they  went  merrily  down  the  harbor. 

IC  The  spectacle  that  followed  is  described  as  having  been 
both  beautiful  and  sublime.  The  entire  bay  was  illuminated 
by  the  conflagration,  the  roar  of  cannon  was  constant,  and 
Tripoli  was  in  a  clamor.  The  appearance  of  the  ship  was,  in 
.  the  highest  degree,  magnificent;  and  to  add  to  the  effect,  as 
her  guns  heated,  they  began  to  go  off.  Owing  to  the  shift  of  the 
wind,  and  the  position  into  wWch  she  had  tended,  she,  in  some 
measure,  returned  the  enemy's  fire,  as  one  of  her  own  broad- 
sides was  discharged  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
toward  Fort  English.  The  most  singular  effect  of  this  confla- 
gration was  on  board  the  ship ;  for  the  flames  having  run  up 
the  rigging  and  masts,  collected  under  the  tops,  and  fell  over, 
giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  glowing  colunms  and  *fiery 
capitals. 

17.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  ketch 
would  still  have  been  thought  sufficiently  perilous ;  but  after 
the  exploit  they  had  just  performed,  her  people,  elated  with 
success,  regarded  all  that  was  now  passing  as  a  triumphant 
spectable.  The  shot  constantly  cast  the  spray  around  Yhem, 
or  were  whistling  over  their  heads ;  but  the  only  sensation  they 
produced,  was  by  calling  attention  to  the  brilliant  jets  d^eau 
(zha  do)  that  they  occasioned  as  they  bounded  dlong  the  water. 
Only  one  struck  the  Intrepid,  although  she  was  within  half 
a  mile  of  many  of  the  heaviest  guns  for  some  time ;  and  that 
passed  through  her  top-gallant  sail. 

18.  With  sixteen  sweeps  and  eighty  men  elated  with  success, 
|Mr.  Decatur  was  enabled  to  drive  the  little  Intrepid  ahead  with 
ably  ta>ity  that  rendered  towing  useless.  Near  the  harbors 
with  th<ie  met  the  Siren^s  boats,  sent  to  cover  his  retreat;  but 
it  got  reatces  were  scarcely  necessary.    As  soon  as  the  ketch 
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was  out  of  danger  he  got  into  one,  and.  pulled  aboard  the  brig, 
to  report  to  Lieutenant-commander  Stewart  the  result  of  his 

undertaking ^  ^ 

19.  The  success  of  this  gallant  exploit  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  name  which  Mr.  Decatur  subsequently  acquired  in  the 
navy.  The  country  applauded  the  feat  generally;  and  the 
commanding  officer  was  raised  from  the  station  of  a  lieutej;iant 
to  that  of  a  captain.  Most  of  the  midshipmen  engaged  were 
also  promoted.  Lieutenant-commander  Decatur  also  received 
a  sword. 


Death  of  Alexander  Hamilton. — Tarton. 

[In  J1U7,  1804,  occnrred  the  nnfortnn&te  duel  between  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Borr,  the  latter  of  whom  was  then  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The 
former  was  noted  for  his  brilliant  talents,  his  revolutionary  iservices,  and  his  dijstin< 
fished  merit  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  by  whom  he  had  beefi  very 
greatly  esteemed.  Borr  also  was  a  man  of  genias,  and  had  borDo  a  conspicnoas  part 
in  liis  country's  history ;  bat  he  was  deficient  in  integrity,  and  was  o\  loose  morals. 
The  duel,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Hamilton,  had  its  origin  in  a  political  quarrel. 
The  following  is  extracted  firom  '^  The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,**  by  J.  Parton.] 

1.  In  the  evening  [before  the  duel],  both  the  principals 
were  engaged,  to  a  late  hour,  in  making  their  final  prepara- 
tions, and  writing  what  each  felt  might  be  his  last  written 
words.  The  paper  prepared  by  Hamilton  on  that  occasion,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  library,  reveals  to  us  the  miserable  spectacle 
of  an  intelligent  and  gifted  man  who  had,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  made  up  his  mind  to  do  an  action  *which  his  in- 
tellect condemned  as  absurd,  which  his  heart  felt  to  be  cruel, 
which  his  conscience  told  him  was  wrong. 

2.  He  said  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  coming  interview. 
His  duty  to  his  religion,  his  family,  and  his  creditors  forbade 
it  He  should  hazard  much,  and  could  gain  nothing  by  it. 
He  was  conscious  of  no  ill-will  to  Colonel  Burr,  apart  from 
political  opposition,  which  he  hoped  had  proceeded  from  pure 
and  upright  motives.  But  there  were  diflBculties,  intrinsic'' 
and  artificial,  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation,  which  had 
seemed  insuperable^; — intrinsic^  because  he  really  liad  been 
yery  severe  upon  Colonel  Burr;  artificial^  because  Colonel 
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Burr  had  demanded  too  much,  and  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
cluded a  peaceful  discussion  of  the  difficulty. 

3.  "  As  well,"  t^is  affecting  paper  concluded,  "  because  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  have  injured  Colonel  Burr,  however  con- 
vinced myself  that  my  opinions  and  declarations  have  been 
well  founded,  as  from  my  general  principles  and  temper  in 
relation  to  similar  affairs,  I. have  resolved,  if  our  interview  is 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  pleases  God  to  give  me 
the  opportunity,  to  reserve  and  throw  away  my  first  fire,  and 
I  have  thoughts  even  of  reserving  my  second  fire,  and  thus 
giving  a  double  opportunity  to  Colonel  Burr  to  pause  and  to 
reflect 

4.  "  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planations on  the  ground.  Apology,  from  principle,  I  hope, 
rather  than  pride,  is  out  of  the  question.  To  those  who,  with 
me,  abhorring  the  practice  of  duelling,  may  think  that  I  ought 
on  no  account  to  have  added  to  the  number  of  bad  examples, 
I  answer  that  my  relative  situation,  as  well  in  public  as  in 
private,  enforcing  all  the  considerations  which  constitute  what 
men  of  the  world  denominate  honor,  imposed  on  me  (as  I 
thought)  a  peculiar  necessity  not  to  decline  the  call.  The 
ability  to  be  in  the  future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mis- 
chief or  in  effecting  good,  in  those  crises  of  our  public  affairs 
which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable 
from  a  confoimity  with  public  prejudice  in  this  particular." 
Doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  though  not  the  crime  it  is 
to  do  good  that  evil  may  come,  is  a  dreadful  error.  It  was  the 
vice  of  Hamilton's  otherwise  worthy  life.  It  proved  fatal  to 
him  at  last 

5.  Pew  of  the  present  generation  have  stood  upon  the  spot," 
which  was  formerly  one  of  the  places  that  strangers  were  sure 
to  visit  on  coming  to  the  city,  and  which  the  events  of  this 
dav  rendered  forever  memorable.  Two  miles  and  a  half  above 
the  city  of  Hoboken  the  heights  of  Weehawken  rise,  in  the 
picturesque  form  so  familiar  to  New  Yorkers,  to  an  elevation 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Hudson.  These  heights 
are  rocky,  very  steep,  and  covered  with  small  trees  and  tangled 
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bushes.  Under  the  heights,  at  a  point  half  a  mile  from  where 
they  begin,  there  is,  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  a  grassy  ledge 
or  shelf,  about  six  feet  wide  and  eleven  paces  long.  This  was 
the  fatal  spot.  Except  that  it  is  slightly  encumbered  with  un- 
derbrush, it  is,  at  this  hour,  precisely  what  it  was  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1804.  There  is  an  old  cedar-tree  at  the  side,  a  little 
out  of  range,  which  must  have  looked  then  very  much  as  it 
does  now.  The  large  rocks  which  partly  hem  in  the  place  are, 
of  course,  unchanged,  except  that  they  are  decorated  with  the 
initials  of  former  visitor?.  One  large  rock,  breast-high,  narrows 
the  hollow  in  which  Hamilton  stood  to  four  feet  or  less 

6.  For  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  suspicion,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Colonel  Burr's  boat  should  arrive  some  time 
before  the  other.  About  half-past  six  Burr  and  Van  Ness 
landed,  and,  leaving  their  boat  a  few  yards  down  the  river,  as- 
cended over  the  rocks  to  the  appointed  place.  It  was  a  warm, 
bright,  July  morning.  The  sun  looks  down,  directly  after 
rising,  upon  the  Weehawken  heights,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  the  two  men  removed  their  coats  before  the  arrival  of  the 
other  party.  There  they  stood  carelessly  breaking  away  the' 
branches  of  the  underwood,  and  looking  out  upon  as  fair,  as 
varioas,  as  animated,  as  beautiful  a  scene  as  mortal  eyes  in  this 
beautiful  world  ever  beheld. 

7.  The  haze-crowned  city;  the  bright,  broad,  flashing,  tran- 
quil river;  the  long  reach  of  waters,  twelve  miles  or  more, 
down  to  the  Narrows;  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor; 
misty,  blue  Staten  Island  swelling  up  in  superb  contour''  from 
the  lower  bay ;  the  verdant,  flowery  heights  around ;  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  river,  then  dark  with  forest  or  bright  with 

'sloping  lawn;  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  that  remarkably 
picturesque  promontory^  called  Castle  Point,  that  bends  out  far 
into  the  stream,  a  mile  below  Weehawken,  and  adds  a  peculiar 
beauty  to  the  foreground — all  these  combine  to  form  a  view, 
one  glance  at  which  ought  to  have  sent  shame  and  horror  to 
the  duelist's  heart,  that  so  much  as  the  thought  of  closing  a 
human  being's  eyes  forever  on  so  much  loveliness  had  ever 
lived  a  moment  in  his  bosom. 
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8-  Hamilton's  boat  was  seen  to  approach.  A  few  minutes 
before  seven  it  touched  the  rocks,  and  Hamilton  and  his  second 
ascended.  The  principals  and  seconds  exchanged  the  usual 
salutations,  and  the  seconds  proceeded  immediately  to  make 
the  usual  preparations.  They  measured  ten  full  paces ;  then 
cast  lots  for  the  choice  of  position,  and  to  decide  who  should - 
give  the  word.  The  lot  in  both  cases  fell  to  General  Hamilton's 
second,  who  chose  the  upper  end  of  theledge  for  his  principal, 
which,  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  could  not  have  been  the  best, 
for  the  reason  that  the  morning  sun  and  the  flashing  of  the 
river  would  both  interfere  with  the  sight 

9.  The  pistols  were  then  loaded  and  the  principals  placed, 
Hamilton  looking  over  the  river  toward  the  city,  and  Burr 
turned  toward  the  heights  under  which  they  stood.  As  Pen- 
dleton gave  Hamilton  his  pistol,  he  asked,  "  Will  you  have  the 
hair-spring  set ?"  " Not  ihii  timey^  was  the  quiet  reply.  Pen- 
dleton then  explained  to  both  principals  the  rules  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  with  regard  to  the  firing ;  after  the  word 
present  they  were  to  fire  as  soon  as  they  pleased.  The  seconds 
then  withdrew  to  the  usual  distance.  "Are  you  ready?"  said 
Pendleton.  Both  answered  in  the  aflSrmative.  A  moments 
pause  ensued.  The  word  was  given.  Burr  raised  his  pistol, 
took  aim,  and  fired. 

10.  Hamilton  sprang  upon  his  toes  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, retried  a  little  toward  the  heights,  at  which  moment  he 
involuntarily  discharged  his  pistol,  and  then  fell  forward  head- 
long upon  his  face,  and  remained  motionless  on  the  ground. 
His  ball  rustled  among  the  branches,  seven  feet  above  the  head 
of  his  antagonist  and  four  feet  wide  of  him.  Burr  heard  it, 
looked  up,  and  saw  where  it  had  severed  a  twig.  Looking  at 
Hamilton,  he  beheld  him  falling,  and  sprang  toward  him  with 
an  expression  of  pain  upon  his  face.  But  at  the  report  of  the 
pistols.  Dr.  Hosack,  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  boatman  hurried 
anxiously  up  the  rocks  to  the  scene  of  the  duel ;  and  Van  Ness, 
with  presence  of  mind,  seized  Burr,  shielded  him  from  observa- 
tion with  an  umbrella,  and  urged  him  down  the  steep  to  the 
boat.    It  was  pushed  off  immediately,  and  rowed  swiftly  back 
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to  Eichmond  Hill,  where  Swartwout,  with  feelings  that  may 
be  imagined^  received  his  unhurt  chief — ^a  chief  no  more! 

11.  Mr.  Pendleton  raised  his  prostrate  friend.  Dr.  Hosack 
found  him  sitting  on  the  grass,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his 
second,  with  the  ghastliness  of  death  upon  his  countenance. 
"  This  is  a  mortal  wound,  doctor,"  he  gasped ;  and  then  sunk 
away  into  a  swoon.  The  doctor  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  ball,  which  had  entered  his  right  side, 
must  have  penetrated  a  mortal  part.  Scarcely  expecting  him 
to  revive,  they  conveyed  him  down  among  the  large  rocks  to  the 
shore,  placed  him  tenderly  in  the  boat,  and  set  off  for  the  city. 
The  doctor  now  used  the  usual  restoratives,  and  the  wounded 
man  gradually  revived.  "  He  breathed,"  to  quote  the  doctor's 
words ;  "  his  eyes,  hardly  opened,  wandered  vrithout  fixing  upon 
any  object;  to  our  great  joy,  he  at  length  spoke.  ■'My  vision 
is  indistinct,*  were  his  first  words.  His  pulse  became  more 
perceptible,  his  respiration  more  regular,  his  sight  returned. 
Soon  after  recovering  his  sight,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  case  of  pistols,  and  observing  the  one  that  he  had 
had  in  his  hand  lying  on  the  outside,  he  said :  ^  Take  care  of 
that  pistol ;  it  is  undischarged  and  still  cocked ;  it  may  go  off 
and  do  harm.  Pendleton  knows  (attempting  to  turn  his  head 
toward  him)  that  I  did  not  intend  to  fire  at  him.' 

12.  "  Then  he  lay  tranquil  till  he  saw  that  the  boat  was  ap- 
proaching the  wharf.  He  said :  '  Let  Mrs.  Hamilton  be  imme- 
diately sent  for;  let  the  event  be  gradually  broke  to  her,  but 
give  her  hopes.'  Looking  op,  he  saw  his  friend,  Mr.  Bayard, 
standing  on  the  wharf  in  great  agitation.  He  had  been  told 
by  his  servant  that  General  Hamilton,  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  my- 
self, had  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  together ;  and  too  well  he 
conjectured  the  fatal  errand,  and  foreboded  the  dreadful  re- 
sult Perceiving,  as  we  came  nearer,  that  Mr.  Pendleton 
and  myself  only  sat  up  in  the  stern-sheets;  he  clasped  his  bauds 
together  in  the  most  violent  apprehension ;  but  when  I  called 
to  him  to  have  a  cot  prepared,  and  he,  at  the  same  moment, 
saw  his  poor  friend  lying  in  tfie  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  threw 
up  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  lamentations. 
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13.  ^<  Hamilton  alone  appeared  tranquil  and  composed.  We 
then  conveyed  him  as  tenderly  as  possible  up  to  the  house. 
The  distress  of  his  amiable  family  was  such  that,  till  the  first 
shock  had  abated,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  snmmon  fortitude 
enough  to  yield  sufficient  assistance  to  their  dying  friend."  By 
nine  in  the  morning  the  news  began  to  be  noised  about  in  the 
city.  A  bulletin  soon  appeared  on  the  board  at  the  Tontine 
Coflfee-House,  and  the  pulse  of  the  town  stood  still  at  the 
shocking  intelligence.  People  started  and  turned  pale  as  they 
read  the  brief  announcement:  ^^OENERiiL  Hamilton  was 
SHOT  BY  Colonel  Burb  this  morning  in  a  duel.  The 
General  is  said  to  be  mortally  wounded.*' 

14.  Bulletins,  hourly  changed,  kept  the  city  in  agitation. 
All  the  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  were  told  and  retold, 
and  exaggerated  at  eveiy  comer.  The  thrilling  scenes  that  were 
passing  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man — the  consultations  of 
the  physicians — the  arrival  of  the  stricken  family — Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton's overwhelming  sorrow — the  resignation  and  calm  dig- 
nity of  the  illustrious  sufferer — ^his  broken  slumbers  during 
the  night — the  piteous  spectacle  of  the  seven  children  entering 
together  the  awful  apartment — the  single  look  the  dying  father 
gave  them  before  he  closed  his  eyes — wel^  all  described  with 
amplifications^  and  produced  an  impression  that  can  only  be 
imagined.  He  lingered  thirty-one  hours.  The  duel  was 
fought  on  Wednesday  morning.  At  two  o'clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Hamilton  died. 

15.  The  newspapers  everywhere  broke  into  declamation  upon 
these  sad  events.  I  suppose  that  the  "  poems,"  the  "  elegies," 
and  the  "  lines"  which  they  suggested  would  fill  a  duodecimo 
volume  of  the  size  usually  appropriated  to  verse.  In  the  chief 
cities,  the  character  of  the  deceased  was  made  the  subject  of 
formal  eulogium.  The  popular  sympathy  was  recorded  indel- 
ibly upon  the  ever-forming  map  of  the  United  States,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Hamilton  forty  times  repeated.- 

^rr'f '^o)iti<^l  influcnco  wa»  completely  deetroyed  by  thi»  duel ;  and  on  Jefferson's 
re-olcctibn  to  tb^  presidency,  George  ClMton  was  chosen  to  eacceed  Barr  a»  Vice- 
president.  Burr  h£t}'^°k  been  subsequently  engafi^ed  in  an  expedition  at  the  West,  was 
charged  witYi  treaso-^ ;  ^^^y  although  generally  believed  to  be  gnllty,  waa  acquitted.  His 
death  occurred  l"  "^^ae.i 
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Capture  of  Washington  by  the  'BxWhsh.SUdreth. 

[In  the  emmmer  of  1814,  a  British  sqaadtron,  nnder  Cochrane,  arrived  in  Chesajieake 
Bay,  brin^nng  a  larg^  body  of  troope,  commanded  by  General  Ross,  and  depigned  to 
operate  against  some  of  the  most  important  cities  in  that  vicinity,  more  especially  the 
Capital,  Washington.  A  landing  was  effected  at  Benedict,  on  the  Fatnzent  River,  and 
the  American  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Bamey,wa8  bomt  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
encmy*s  hands.  The  preparations  made  for  resistance  by  the  Americans  had  been  very 
harried,  and  were  by  no  means  effective,  the  troops  coDsisting  almost  exclusively  of  raw 
militia,  nnder  tho  command  of  General  Winder,  while  the  British  force  coDsisted  of  a 
division  of  Wellington's  late  army— the  victorious  veterans  of  Waterloo.  The  Maryland 
militia  were  commanded  by  Brigadier-general  Stansbury.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  the ''  History  of  the  United  Stetes,"  by  Richard  Hildreth.] 

1.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  deep  enough  opposite 
Washington  to  float  a  frigate^  dwindles  at  Bladensburg  to  a 
shallow  stream.  The  few  houses  occupy  the  eastern  bank. 
Stansbury,  abandoning  the  village  and  the  bridge,  had  posted 
his  men  on  an  eminence  on  the  Washington  side  of  the  river, 
with  his  right  on  the  Washington  road,  in  which  were  planted, 
two  pieces  of  artillery^  to  sweep  the  bridge.  Pinkney^s  rifle- 
men lined  the  bushes  which  skirted  the  river  bank.  The  Bal- 
timore regiment  had  been  originally  posted  nearest  the  bridge; 
but,  by  Monroe's  orders,  who  rode  up  just  before  the  battle 
began,  they  were  thrown  back  behind  an  orchard,  leaving 
Stansbury's  drafted  men  to  si%nd  the  first  brunt  of  attack. 

I.  As  Winder  reached  the  front,  other  military  amateurs'" 
were  busy  in  giving  their  advice,  the  enemy^s  column  just  then 
beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  opposite  bank.  Another  Mary- 
land regiment,  which  had  marched  that  morning  from  Annap- 
olis, but  by  a  route  which  avoided  the  British  army,  appeared 
just  at  this  moment  on  the  field,  and  occupied  a  commanding 
eminence.  TRe  forces  from  Washington,  as  they  arrived,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Maryland  line.  Barney,  with  las 
sailors,  and  Miller,  of  the  Marines,  arrived  last,  and  planted 
four  heavy  guns  in  a  position  to  sweep  the  road,  with  the  ad- 
vantage, also,  of  being  flanked  by  the  Annapolis  regiment. 

3.  The  British  soldiers,  by  the  time  they  reached  Bladensburg, 
were  almost  ready  to  drop,  so  excessive  was  the  heat ;  and  so 
formidable  was  the  appearance  of  the  American  army,  that 
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Ross  and  his  officers,  reconnoitering  from  one  of  the  highest 
houses  of  the  village,  were  not  a  little  uneasy  as  to  the  result 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  hesitate.  The  British  column,  again 
in  motion  after  a  momentary  check,  dashed  across  the  hridge. 
Some  discharges  of  Gongreve  rockets'"  put  the  Maryland  drafted 
militia  to  flight  They  were  followed  by  the  riflemen,  Pinkney 
*  getting  a  broken  arm  in  the  tumult,  and  by  the  artillerymen, 
whose  pieces  had  scarcely  been  twice  discharged ;  and  as  the 
British  came  up,  the  Baltimore  regiment  fled  also,  sweeping  off 
with  them  the  general,  the  president,  and  the  cabinet  oflicers. 

4.  Encouraged  by  this  easy  victory,  the  enemy  pushed  rapidly 
forward  till  Barney's  artillery  opened  upon  them  with  severe 
efiect  After  several  vain  efforts,  during  which  many  fell,  to 
advance  in  face  of  this  fire,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  shelter 
of  a  ravine  to  file  off  by  the  right  and  left  Those  who  emerged 
on  the  left  encountered  the  Annapolis  regiment,  which  fled 
after  a  single  fire.  Those  on  the  right  fell  in  with  some  de- 
tachments of  regulars,  forming  an  advanced  portion  of  the 
second  line*  They  retired  with  equal  promptitude,  as  did  the 
militia  behind  them ;  and  the  enemy  having  thus  gained  both 
fianks,  the  sailors  and  marines  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  their 
guns  and  their  wounded  commanders  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

5.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  %i  Bladensburg,  in  which  very 
few  Americans  had  the  honor  to  be  either  killed  or  wounded, 
not  more  than  fifty  in  all;  and  yet.  according  to  the  evidence 
subsequently  given  before  a  congressionial  committee  of  inves- 
tigation, everybody  behaved  with  wonderful  courage  and  cool- 
ness, and  nobody  retired  except  by  orders  or  for  want  of  orders. 
The  British  loss  was  a  good  deal  larger,  principally  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  sailors  and  marines.  Several  had*dropped  dead 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  and  the  whole  force  was  so  completely 
exhausted  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  them  some  hours'  rest 
before  advancing  on  Washington. 

6.  The  Maryland  militia,  as  they  fled,  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  soon  CQ^^sed  to  exist  as  an  embodied  force.  The 
District  militia  kept  more  together;  the  Virginians  had  at  last 
obtained  their  flints,  and  Winder  had  still  at  his  conuuand 
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some  two  thousand  men,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  Two 
miles  from  Washington  a  momentary  stand  was  made,  but  the 
retreating  troops  soon  fell  back  to  the  Capitol.  Armstrong 
wished  to  occupy  the  two  massive,  detached  wings  of  that 
building  (the  central  rotunda^  and  porticoes*  having  not  then 
been  built),  and  to  play  the  part  of  the  British  in  Chew's 
bouse,  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  But,  if  able  to  with- 
stand an  assault,' how  long  could  they  hold  out  without  provis- 
ions or  water  ? 

7.  It  was  finally  decided  to  abandon  Washington,  and  to 
rally  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown.  Simultaneously^  with 
this  abandonment  of  their  homes  by  an  army  that  retired  but 
did  not  rally,  fire  was  put  at  the  navy-yard  to  a  frigate  on  the 
stocks,  to  a  sloop-of-war  lately  launched,  and  to  several  maga- 
zines of  stores  and  provisions,  for  the  destruction  of  which 
ample  preparations  had  been  made,  and  by  the  light  of  this 
fire,  made  lurid  by  a  sudden  thunder-gust,  Boss,  toward  even- 
ing, advanced  into  Washington,  then  a  straggling  village  of 
6ome  eight  thousand  people,  but  for  the  moment  almost  de- 
serted by  the  male  part  of  the  white  inhabitants. 

8.  Prom  Gallatin's  late  residence,  one  of  the  first  considera- 
ble houses  which  the  British  column  passed,  a  shot  was  fired 
-which  killed  Ross's  horse,  and  which  was  instantly  revenged 
by  putting  fire  to  the  house.  After  three  or  four  British  vol- 
leys at  the  Capitol  the  two  detached  wings  were  set  on  fire. 
The  massive  walls  defied  the  flames,  but  all  the  interior  was 
destroyed,  with  many  valuable  papers  and  the  library  of  Con- 
gress— ^a  piece  of  vandalism""  alleged  to  be  in  revenge  for  the 
burning  of  the  Parliament  House  at  York. 

9.  An  encampment  was  formed  on  Capitol  Hill ;  out  mean- 
while a  detachment  marched  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the  presidebfs  house,  of  which  the  great  hall  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  military  magazine,  and  before  which  some  cannon 
had  been  placed.  These  cannon,  however,  had  been  carried  off; 
and  Mrs.  Madison,  having  first  stripped  from  its  frame,  and 
provided  for  the  safety  of,  a  valuable  portrait  of  Washington, 
which  ornamented  the  principal  room,  had  also  fled,  with  her 
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plate  and  valuables  loaded  into  a  cart,  obtained  not  without 
difficulty. 

10.  The  President's  house,  and  the  offices  of  the  Treasury 
and  State  Departments  near  by,  wei*e  set  on  fire,  Ross  and 
Cockbum,  who  had  forced  themselves  as  unbidden  guests  upon 
a  neighboring  boarding-house  woman,  supping  by  the  light  of 
the  blazing  buildings.  By  the  precaution  of  Monroe,  the  most 
valuable  papers  of  the  State  Department  had  been  previously 
removed ;  yet  here  too  some  important  records  were  destroyed. 
The  next  morning  the  War  Office  was  burned.  The  office  of 
the  Natiotial  Intelligencer  was  ransacked"",  and  the  ty])es 
thrown  into  the  street,  Cockbum  himself  presiding  with  gusto 
over  this  operation,  thus  revenging  himself  for  the  severe  strict- 
ures of  that  journal  on  his  proceedings  in  the  Chesapeake. 

11.  The  arsenal  at  Oreenleafs  Point  was  also  iSred,  as  were 
some  rope-walks  near  by.  Several  private  houses  were  burned 
and  some  private  warehouses  broken  open  and  plundered.;  but, 
in  general,  private  property  was  respected,  the  plundering  being 
less  on  the  part  of  the  British  soldiers  than  of  the  inhabitants, 
black  and  white,  who  took  advantage  of  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion to  help  themselves.  The  only  public  buildings  that 
escaped  were  the  General  Post-office  and  Patent  Office,  both 
under  the  same  roof,  of  which  the  burning  was  delayed  by  the 
entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  superintendents,  and  finally 
prevented  by  a  tremendous  tornado  which  passed  over  the  city, 
and,  for  a  while,  completely  dispersed  the  British  column,  the 
soldiers  seeking  refuge  where  they  could,  and  several  being 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  falling  buildings. 

12.  A  still  more  serious  accident  at  GreenleaCs  Point,  where 
near  ^  hundred  British  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  by  an 
accidental  explosion,  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the  British  com- 
mander, otherwise  ill  enough  at  ease.  He  naturally  imagined, 
though,  as  it  happened,  without  any  occasion  for  it,  that  an 
army  of  indignant  citizen -soldiers  was  lyiustering  on  the  3;ieights 
of  Georgetown.  An  attack  was.  also  apprehended  froim  the 
south,  to  guai-d  against  which  the  Washington  end  Wf  the 
Potomac  bridge  was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  while  At  the 
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same  moment  a  like  precaution  was  taken  at  the  Alexandria 
end  to  keep  them  from  crossing. 

13.  No  news  came  of  the  British  ships  in  the  Potomac,  which 
Boss  aixiously  expected;  and  that  same  night,  leaving  his 
seyerely  wounded  behind,  and  his  camp-fires  burning,  he 
silently  retired,  and,  after  a  four  days'  uninterrupted  march, 
arrived  again  at  Benedict,  where  the  troops  were  re-embarked, 
diminished,  however,  by  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  desert- 
ers, of  several  hundred  men.  Yet  while  Boss,  on  his  part, 
tlius  stealthily  withdrew,  so  great  was  the  terror  which  he  left 
behind  him,  that  some  sixty  British  invalids,  left  in  charge  of 
the  wounded,  continued  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Capitol 
Hill  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  his  departure,  till 
at  last  the  citizens  mustered  courage  to  disarm  them. 

14.  Two  days  after  Ross  had  evacuated''  the  city,  the  British 
frigates,  slowly  sounding  their  way  up  the  Potomac,  arrived  at 
Fort  Washington.  That  fort,  in  spite  of  Winder's  repeated 
warnings  to  Armstrong,  was  in  a  very  unprovided  state,  and  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  garrison  after  a  short  cannonade^  dur- 
ing which  their  magazine  was  blown  up.  Boats  were  sent 
forward  to  sound  and  mark  out  the  channel,  and  the  same  day 
that  Ross's  returning  army  reached  Benedict,  the  British 
frigates  anchored  before  Alexandria^  which  surrendered  at 
discretion,  yielding  up  as  spoils  and  a  ransom,  twenty-one 
merchant  vessels,  sixteen  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  one  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  cotton  and  other 
merchandise. 

15.  Their  object  thus  accomplished,  the  British  frigates,  with 
their  captured  vessels  laden  with  the  plunder  of  Alexandria, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Rodgers,  Peny,  and  Porter;  now 
without  other  naval  employment,  to*  harass  them  by  means  of 
barges,  fire-ships,  and  cannon  planted  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
succeeded,  by  the  exercise  of  skill  and  courage,  in  reaching  the 
Chesapeake  without  loss • 

16.  Within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  re-embarkation 
of  Ross's  army,  the  British  fleet,  spreading  vast  alarm  as  it 
ascended  the  Chesapeake,  appeared  off  the  Patapsco.    A  land- 
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ing  was  effected  the  next  day  at  North  Point,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  that  estuary%  some  eight  miles  up  which  was  Fort 
McHenry,  an  open  work,  only  two  miles  from  Baltimore,  com- 
manding the  entrance  into  the  harbor,  whi^ h  found,  fcowever, 
its  most  effectual  protection  in  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 

17.  The  defense  of  the  city  rested  with  some  ten  thousand 
militia,  including  the  city  regiments,  and  several  companies 
of  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  corps,  three  thousand  strong,  had  been  thrown  forward 
toward  North  Point ;  and  as  Ross  and  Cockbum,  at  the  head 
of  a  reconnoitering^  pafty,  approached  the  outposts  of  this 
advanced  division,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  Boss  was 
killed.  But  the  enemy's  main  body  coming  up,  after  an  ac- 
tion of  some  spirit,  they  drove  the  advanced  militia  from  the 
ground,  with  a  loss  on  either  side  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred. 

18.  The  British  slept  on  the  field,  and,  the  next  day,  ap- 
proached the  city,  which  presented,  however,  a  formidable 
appearance,  the  neighboring  heights  crowned  by  fieldworks, 
artillery,  and  masses  of  troops.  The  fleet,  meanwhile,  opened 
a  tremendous  cannonade  on  Fort  McHenry ;  but,  owing  either 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  or  out  of  apprehension  of  dam- 
age to  themselves,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  render  their  fire 
ineffectual. 

19.  It  was  under  the  excitement  of  this  cannonade  that  the 
popular  song  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  composed, 
tlie  author  being  then  on  board  the  British  fleet,  whither  he 
had  gone  tp  solicit  the  release  of  certain  prisoners,  and  where 
he  was  detained  pending  the  attack.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  land  in  boats,  but  that  too  failed;  and  that  same 
night,  the  bombardment  being  still  kept  up,  the  British  army, 
covered  by  rain  and  darkness,  retired  silently  to  their  ships 

;and  re-embarked. 

^^The  last  battle  of  this  war  was  that  fonght  at  Now  Orleans  by  General  Jackson,  in 
^•/i/  ^*  '****  British  were  defeated  with  very  great  loss  (Jan.  8. 1815).    Fiiteen  days  be- 
fop^.  .^\^  battle  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  agreed  upon  by  British  and  American  com- 
m\a^t    '    '  'ra  at  Ghent ;  bat  the  news  had  not  yet  arrived.] 
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CJotton  and  the  Ootton-Oin. — Oredey. 

[The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  yery  mnch  of  tho 
Bocial,  political,  and  milltar]r  hiatory  of  the  Uni#El  States— being  the  foundation  to  8 
considerable  extent  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  in  1792,  gave  so  vast  an  impalse  to  that  department  of 
agrlcnltaral  labor,  that  this  event  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  foUowiog  interestiog  sketches  extracted  lYom  '*  The  American  Conflict,"  by  Horace 
Greeley.] 

!•  The  plant  known  as  cottony  whence  the  fibre  of  that  name 
is  mainly  obt^ned,  appears  to  be  indigenous''  in  most  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  countries,  having  been  foxind  growing  wild 
by  Columbus  in  St.  Domingo,  and  by  later  explorers  through- 
out the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
Cortez  found  it  in  use  by  the  half-civilized  Mexicans ;  and  it 
has  been  rudely  fabricated  in  Africa  from  time  immemorial. 

2.  India,  however,  is  the  earliest  known  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  here  it  long  ago  obtained  the  highest  perfec- 
tion possible  prior  to  the  application  of  steam,  with  cpmplicated 
machinery,  to  its  various  processes ;  and  hence  it  appears  to 
have  gradually  extended  westward  through  Persia  and  Arabia, 
until  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  noticed 
by  Herodotus,  about  450  b.c.,  as  the  product  of  an  Indian  tree, 
and  the  staple  of  an  extensive  manufacture.  Later  Greek 
accounts  confirm  the  impression  that  the  tree  or  shrub  variety 
was  cultivated  in  India  previously  to  the  plant  or  annual  now 
by  far  the  more  commonly  grown. 

S.  The  Romans  began  to  use  cotton  fabrics  before  the  time 
of  Julius  CaBsar,  and  the  cotton-plant  was  grown  in  Sicily  and 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediten-ancan  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century.  The  culture,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  obtained  a  great  importance  in  any  portion  of  the  world 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  civilized,  prior  to  its 
recent  establishment  in  Egypt,  in  obedience  to  the  de^po^^c 
will  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  {ib'rah'heem  pash-aw'). 

4.  In  the  British  colonies  now  composing  this  country,  the 
experiment  of  cotton-planting  was  tried  as  early  as  1621 ;  and, 
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in  1666,  the  growth  of  the  cotton-plant  is  on  record.  The  cul- 
tivation slowly  and  fitfully  expanded  throughout  the  following 
century,  extending  northward  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  the  southernmost  point  of  New  Jersey — where,  howeyer, 
j;he  plant  was  grown  morc^or  ornament  than  use.  It  is  stated 
that  "  seven  bags  of  cotton-wool"  were  among  the  exports  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1748,  and  tliat  trifling  shipments  from 
that  port  were  likewise  made  in  1754  and  1757.  In  1784,  it  is 
recorded  that  eight  bags,  shipped  to  England,  were  seized  at 
the  custom-house  as  fraudulently  entered,  "  cotton  not  being 
a  pi'oduction  of  the  United  States." 

5.  The  export  of  1790,  as  returned,  was  eignty-one  bags; 
and  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  probably  less  than  the  product  of  some  single  plantation 
in  our  day.  For,  though  the  plant  grew  luxuriantly  and  pro- 
duced abundantly  throughout  tide-water  Virginia  and  all  that 
portion  of  our  country  lying  southward  and  south  westward  of 
Richmond,  yet  the  enormous  labor  requited  to  separate  the 
seed  from  the  tiny  handful  of  fibres  wherein  it  was  imbedded, 
precluded  its  extensive  and  profitable  cultivation. 

6.  It  was  calculated  that  the  perfect  separation  of  one  pound 
of  fibre  from  the  seed  was  an  average  day's  work ;  and  this 
fact  presented  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  production  of  the 
staple  in  any  but  a  region  like  India,  where  labor  can  be  hired 
for  a  price  below  the  cost  of  subsisting  slaves,  however  wretch- 
edly, in  this  country.  It  seemed  that  the  limit  of  American 
cotton  cultivation  had  been  fully  reached,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  speedily  revolutionized  the  industry  of  our  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
world. — (This  was  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli 
Whitney.) 

7.  Mr.  Whitney  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1792,  and 
directly  engaged  with  a  Mr.  B.,  from  Georgia,  to  proceed  to 
that  State  and  reside  in  his  employer's  family  as  a  private 
t?achor.  On  his  way  thither,  he  had  as  a  travelling  companion 
Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  the  eminent  Revolutionary  general, 
Nathaniel  Greene,  who  was  retjrning  with  her  children  to 
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Savannah  after  spending  the  summer  at  the  North.  His  health 
being  infirm  on  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  Mrs.  Greene  kindly 
invited  him  to  the  hospitalities  of  her  residence  until  he 
should  become  fully  restored.  Short  of  money  and  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  he  was  now  coolly  informed  by  his  employer  that 
his  services  were  not  required,  he  (Mr.  B.)  having  employed 
another  teacher  in  his  stead ! 

8.  Mrs.  Greene  hereupon  urged  him  to  make  her  house  his 
home  so  long  as  that  should  be  desirable,  and  pursue  under 
her  roof  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  then  contemplated.  , 
He  gratefully  .accepted  the  offer,  and  commenced  the  study 
accordingly.  Mrs.  Greene  happened  to  be  engaged  in  em- 
broidering on  a  peculiar  frame  known  as  a  tambour^  It  was 
badly  constructed,  so  that  it  injured  the  fabric  while  it  im- 
peded its  production.  Mr.  Whitney  eagerly  volunteered  to 
make  her  a  better  one,  and  did  so  on  a  plan  wholly  new,  to  her 
great  delight  and  that  of  her  children. 

9.  A  large  party  of  Georgians,  from  Augusta  and  the  plan- 
tations above,  soon  after  paid  Mrs.  G.  a  visit,  several  of  them 
being  oflScers  .who  had  served  under  her  husband  in  the  Kev- 
olutionary  War.  Among  the  topics  discussed  by  them  around 
her  fireside  was  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
impossibility  of  profitably  extending  the  culture  of  the  green- 
geed  cotton,  because  of  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in 
separating  the  seed  from  the  fibre.  These  representations  im- 
pelled Mrs.  Greene  to  say :  "  Gentlemen,  apply  to  my  young 
friend,  Mr.  Whitney — ^he  can  make  anything." 

10.  She  thereupon  took  them  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
she  showed  them  her  tambour-frame  and  several  ingenious  toys 
which  Mr.  W.  had  made  for  the  gi*atification  of  the  children. 
She  then  introduced  them  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling  his 
genius  and  commending  him  to  their  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  he  observed  that  he 
liad  never  seen  cotton  nor  cotton-seed  in  his  life.  He  pronj- 
ised  nothing,  and  gave  but  little  encouragement,  but  went  to 
work. 

11.  No  cotton  in  the  seed4)eing  at  hand,  he  went  to  Savan- 

•     7 
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nab,  and  eearched  there  among  warehouses  and  boats  until 
he  found  a  small  parcel.  This  lie  carried  home  and  secluded 
with  hiinself  in  a  basement-room,  where  he  set  himself  to  work 
to  devise  and  construct  the  implement  required.  Tools  being 
few  and  rude,  he  was  constrained  to  make  better — drawing 
his  own  wire,  because  none  could,  at  that  time,  be  bought  in 
the  city  of  Savannah.  Mrs.  Greene  and  her  next  friend,  Mr. 
Miller,  whom  she  soon  after  married,  were  the  only  persons 
beside  himself  who  were  allowed  the  entree  of  his  workshop — 
in  fact,  the  only  ones  who  clearly  knew  what  he  was  about. 
His  mysterious  hammering  and  tinkering  in  that  solitary  cell 
were  subjects  of  infinite  curiosity,  marvel,  and  ridicule  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.  But  he  did  not  interfere 
with  their  merriment  nor  allow  them  to  interfere  with  his 
enterprise ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  winter,  his  machine 
was  so  nearly  completed  that  its  success  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful. 

12.  Mrs.  Greene,  too  eager  to  realize  and  enjoy  her  friend's 
triumi)h,  in  view  of  the  existing  stagnation  of  Georgian  indus- 
try, invited  an  assemblage  at  her  house  of  leading  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  on  the  first  day  after  their 
meeting,  conducted  them  to  a  temporary  building,  erected  for 
the  machine,  in  which  they  saw,  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light, that  one  man,  with  Whitney's  invention,  could  separate 
more  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  single  day  than  he  could  with- 
out it  by  the  labor  of  months. 

13.  Reports  of  the  nature  and  value  of  Whitney's  invention 
were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated,  creating  intense  excite- 
ment. Multitudes  hastened  from  all  quarters  to  see  his  origi- 
nal machine  ;  but  no  patent  having  yet  been  secured,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  gratify  their  curiosity;  so  they  broke  open  the 
building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the  wonderful  prize.  Before 
he  could  complete  his  model  and  secure  his  patent,  a  number 
of  imitations  had  been  made  and  set  to  work,  deviating  in 
some  respects  from  the  original,  in  the  hope  of  thus  evading  all 
penalty 

14.  Mr.  Whitney's  patent  expired  in  1808,  leaving  him  a 
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poorer  man,*  doubtless,  than  though  he  had  nevor  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  liis  friend,  Mrs.  Greene,  and  undertaken  the 
invention  of  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  the  annu%,l  .pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  augmented 
from  some  five  or  ten  thousand  bales  in  1793,  to  oyer  five  millions 
o/balesy  or  one  million  tons,  in  1859 ;  this  amount  being  at  least 
three-fourths  in  weight,  and  seven-eighths  in  value,  of  all  the 
cotton  produced  on  the  globe.  To  say  that  this  invention  was 
worth  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  the  slave  States  of 
this  country,  is  to  place  a  very  moderate  estimate  on  its  value. 


Fulton  and  the  First  Steamboat. — story. 

[Extract  ih>m.  a  discourse  delivered  In  Boetoo,  November,  1830,  by  Joeeph  Story.] 

1.  The  history  of  the  steam-engine  is  full  of  instruction.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1655), 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  expansive  power 
of  steam  when  used  in  a  close  vessel ;  and  of  its  capacity  to  be 
employed  as  a  moving  power  in  machinery.  The  suggestion 
slept  almost  without  notice,  until  about  the  year  1698,  when 
Captain  Savary,  a  man  of  superior  ingenuity,  constructed  an 
apparatus,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  to  apply  it  to  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  invention  of  a  safety-valve  soon  afterward 
followed ;  and  that  again  was  succeeded  by  the  use  of  a  close- 
fitted  piston  working  in  a  cylinder. 

i.  Still,  however,  the  engine  wSs  comparatively  of  little  use, 
until  Mr.  Watt,  a  half  century  afterward,  effected  the  grand 
improvement  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel, 
communicating  by  a  pipe  with  the  cylinder ;  and  Mr.  Wash- 
brough,  in  1778,  by  the  application  of  it  to  produce  a  rotary 
motion,  opened  the  most  extensive  use  of  it  for  mechanical 
purposes. 

3.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  astonishing  impulse  thus  given 

*  This  nrose  nrom  the  dlfficnlty  of  estnbllBhing  his  cUim  to  the  in\'ention,  and  the  tmpoflribillty 
or  obiaininff  Jnstleo  from  the  conrts  and  legislatures  of  the  Stales  immediately  interested  in  the  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Whitney  never  sncceeded  in  obtaining  any  considerable  recompense  from  his  valoable 
inventioo;  but  sabseqneotly  made  great  Improvemente  in  the  constraetion  of  firo-arms,  from  which 
be  finally  obtained  a  competenoe. 
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to  mechanical  pursuits,  that  Dr.  Darwin,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  broke  out  in  strains,  equally  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
enthusiasm  and  prophetic  truth,  and  predicted  the  future  tri- 
umph of  the  steam-engine : 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  tlie  rapid  car ; 
Or,  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  tields  of  air ; — 
Fair  crews  tiiumphant,  leaning  from  above, 
Shall  wave  their  fluttering  kerchiefs  as  they  move. 
Or  warrior  bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 
And  armies' shrink  beneath  the  shadowy  cloud." 

4.  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  had  but  lived  to  witne^ 
the  immortal  invention  of  Fulton,  which  seems  almost  to  move 
in  the  air,  and  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind?  And  yet  how 
slowly  did  this  enterprise  obtain  the  public  favor!  I  myself 
have  heard  the  illustrious  inventor  relate,  in  an  animated  and 
affecting  manner,  the  history  of  his  labors  and  discourage- 
ments. When,  (said  he),  I  was  building  my  first  steamboat* 
at  New  York,  tlie- project  was  viewed  by  the  public  critics  with 
indifference,  or  with  contempt,  as  a  visionary  scheme.  My 
friends,  indeed,  were  civil,  but  they  were  shy.  They  listened 
with  patience  to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  settled  cast  of 
incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
lamentation  of  the  poet: 

"  Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land? 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

5.  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  building- 
yard,  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I  have  often  loitered  un- 
known near  the  idle  groups  of  strangers,  gathering  in  little 
circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the  object  of  this  new 
vehicle.  The  language  was  uniformly  that  of  scorn,  or  sneer, 
or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  often  rose  at  my  expense ;  the 
dry  jest ;  the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and  expenditures ;  the 
dull  but  endless  repetition  of  the  "  Fulton  Folly."     Never  did  a 

•  The  ClcrtMMt^  in  which  he  made  the  first  trip  to  Albany,  by  steam,  in  1807. 
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single  encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish, 
cross  my  i)ath.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness,  veiling  its 
doubts,  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 

6.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  was  to 
be  put  into  operation.  To  me  it  was  a  most  trying  and  inter- 
esting occasion.  I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on  board  to  wit- 
ness the  first  successful  trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the  favor 
to  attend  as  a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it  was  manifest 
that  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  the  partners  of 
my  mortification  and  not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware, 
that  in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own 
success.  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill-made ;  many  parts 
of  it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccustomed  to  such 
work;  and  unexpected  diflficulties  might  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  present  themselves  from  other  causes. 

7.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to  be  given 
for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck. 
There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They  were 
silent,  and  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but 
disaster,  and  almost  repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  then 
stopped  and  became  immovable.  To  the  silence '  of  the  pre- 
ceding moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  discontent,  and 
agitations,  and  whispers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly 
repeated,  "I  told  you  it  would  be  so-^it  is  a  foolish  scheme — I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  it.*' 

8.  I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform  and  addressed  the 
assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew  what  was  the  matter;  but 
if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  a  half-hour,  I  would 
either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time.  This  short 
respite  was  conceded  without  objection.  I  went  below  and 
examined  the  machinery,  and  discovered  that  the  cause  was  a 
slight  mal-adjustment  of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short  period 
it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was  again  put  in  motion.  She  con- 
tinued to  move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed 
willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  We  left  the 
fair  city  of  New  York ;  we  passed  through  the  romantic  and 
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ever- varying  Bcenery  of  the  Highlands ;  we  descried  the  clus- 
tering houses  of  Albany ;  we  reached  its  shores ;  and  then, 
even  then,  when  all  seemed  achieved,  I  was  the  victim  of  dis- 
appointment.* Imagination  superseded  the  influence  of  fact 
It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could  be  done  again ;  or,  if  done,  it 
was  doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any  great  Talue, 

9.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  experiment,  as  it  fell,  not 
in  the  very  language  I  have  used,  but  iA  its  substance,  from  the 
lips  of  tlie  inventor.  He  did  not  live,  indeed,  to  enjoy  the  full 
glory  of  his  invention.  It  is  mournful  to  say  that  attempts 
were  made  to  rob  him — in  the  first  place,  of  the  merit  of  his 
invention,  and  next,  of  its  fruits.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  effort* 
to  sustain  his  title  to  both.*  When  already  his  invention  had 
covered  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  he  seemed  little  satisfied 
with  the  results,  and  looked  forward  to  far  more  extensive 
operations.  "My  ultimate  triumph,"  he  used  to  say,  "my  ulti- 
mate triumph  will  be  on  the  Mississippi.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
even  now  it  is  deemed  impossible  by  many  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  its  navigation  can  be  oyercome.  But  I  am  confident  of 
success. 

10.  "  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  Mississippi  will  yet  be 
covered  with  steamboats,  and  then  an.  entire  change  will  be 
wrought  in  the  course  of  the  internal  navigation  and  commerce 
of  our  country.'^  And  it  has  been  wrought ;  and  the  stefun- 
boat,  looking  to  its  effect  upon  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
the  combined  influences  of  facilities  of  travelling  and  facilities 
of  trade,  of  rapid  circulation  of  news,  and  still  more  rapid  cir- 
culation of  pleasures  and  products,  seems  destined  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  noblest  benefactions  to  the  human  race. 

*  Othcra  had  previootly  cono«ired  the  Ide*  of  ttmm  narlgntlon,  and,  In  1789,  « tteamboat,  ctxtj 
IM  long,  WM  tri«d  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  in  Scotland,  but  waa  abandoned  throairh  foar  o< 
li^urinsthe  banks  of  the  canal.    This  experiment  was  Itnown  to  FnlUm  ;  but  to  him  Is  ncTectbeteH 
dve  the  credit  of  flrtt  earryinK  the'  prqfect  into  complete  suecesa. 
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American  History. — Verplanck. 

[Extract  from  a  discoane  delivered  in  New  York,  December  7,  1818,  by  Oalian  C. 
Veiplanck.] 

1.  The  study  of  the  history  of  most  other  nations  fills  the 
mind  with  sentiments  not  unlike  those  which  the  American 
traveller  feels  on  entering  the  venerahle  and  lofty  cathedral""  of 
some  proud  old  city  of  Europe.  Its  solemn  grandeur,  its  vast- 
ness,  its  obscurity,  strike  awe  to  his  heart  From  the  richly- 
painted  windows,  filled  with  sacred  emblems  and  strange 
antique  forms,  a  dim  religious  light  falls  around.  A  thousand 
recollections  of  romance  and  poetry,  and  legendary""  story, 
come  thronging  in  upon  him.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  tombs 
of  the  mighty  dead,  rich  with  the  labors  of  ancient  art,  and 
emblazoned^  with  the  pomp  of  heraldry'. 

2.  What  names  does  he  read  upon  them  ?  Those  of  princes 
and  nobles  who  are  now  remembered  only  for  their  vices;  and 
of  sovereigns,  at  whose  death  no  tears  were  shed,  and  whose 
memories  lived  not  an  hour  in  the  affections  of  their  people. 
There,  too,  he  sees  other  names,  long  familiar  to  him  for  their 
guilty  or  ambiguous  fame.  There  rest  the  blood-stained  sol- 
dier of  fortune ;  the  orator,  who  was  ever  the  ready  apologist  of 
tyranny;  great  scholars,  who  were  the  pensioned  flatterers  of 
power;  and  poets,  who  profaned  the  high  gift  of  genius  to  pam- 
per the  vices  of  a  corrupted  court. 

3.  Our  own  history,  on  the  contrary,  like  that  poetical  tem- 
ple of  fame,  reared  by  the  imagination  of  Chaucer,  and  dec- 
orated by  the  taste  of  Pope,  is  almost  exclusively  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  truly  great  Or  rather,  like  the  Pantheon* 
of  Rome,  it  stands  in  calm  and  severe  beauty  amid  the  ruins 
of  ancient  magnificence  and  the  '*  toys  of  modern  state.*'  With- 
in, no  idle  ornament  encumbers  its  bold  simplicity.  The  pure 
light  of  heaven  enters  from  above  and  sheds  an  equal  and 
serene  radiance  around.    As  the  eye  wanders  about  its  extent, 

•  PanihooH^  M  Icdicnted  by  iu  name,  was  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  aM  (he  god». 
The  Pantheon  of  Rome  U  greatly  celebrated  for  the  beanty  of  ita  architecture,— more  especially  for 
its  fine  dome.    This  structare  is  said  to  tiave  soggested  the  Idea  of  the  domes  of  modem  times. 
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it  beholds  the  unadorned  monuments  of  brave  and  good  men 

who  have  greatly  bled  or  toiled  for  their  country,  or  it  rests  on 

votive  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  best  benefactors 

of  mankind. 

4.  **  Patriots  are  here,  in  Freedom's  battles  slain. 

Priests  whose  loDg  lives  were  closed  without  a  stain. 
Bards  worthy  him  who  breathed  the  poet's  mind, 
Founders  of  arts  that  dignify  mankind, 
And  lovers  of  our  race,  wliose  labors  gave 
Their  names  a  memory  that  defies  the  grave."* 

Doubtless,  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  may  be  justly  proud. 
But  there  is  another  consideration,  which,  if  it  did  not  natu- 
rally arise  of  itself,  would  be  pressed  upon  us  by  the  taunts  of 
European  criticism.  What  has  this  nation  done  to  repay  the 
world  for  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  others?  We  have 
been  repeatedly  told,  and  sometimes,  too,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
impartiality,  that  the  highest  praise  which  can  fairly  be  given  to 
the  American  mind,  is  that  of  possessing  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness; that  if  the  philosophy  and  talents  of  this  country,  with 
all  their  effects,  were  forever  swept  into  oblivion,  the  loss  would 
be  felt  only  by  ourselves;  and  that  if  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
general  charge,  the  labors  of  Franklin  present  an  illustrious,  it 
is  still  but  a  solitary,  exception. 

5.  The  answer  may  be  given,  confidently  and  triumphantly. 
Without  abandoning  the  fame  of  our  eminent  men,  whom 
Europe  has  been  slow  and  reluctant  to  honor,  we  would  reply : 
that  the  intellectual  power  of  this  people  has  exerted  itself  in 
conformity  to  the  general  system  of  our  institutions  and  man- 
ners; and  therefore,  that  for  the  proof  of  its  existence  and  the 
measure  of  its  force,  we  must  look  not  so  much  to  the  work  of 
prominent  individuals,  as  to  the  great  aggregate  results;  and 
if  Europe  has  hitherto  been  willfully  blind  to  the  value  of  our 
example  and  the  exploits  of  our  sagacity,  courage,  invention, 
and  freedom,  the  blame  must  rest  with  her,  and  not  with 
America. 

6.  Is  it  nothing  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind  to  have 

•  Vlrgll,  tntDsUted  by  W.  C.  Bryant 
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carried  into  successful  operation  a  system  of  self-government, 
uniting  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  equality  of 
rights,  with  national  power  and  dignity,  such  as  had  before 
existed  only  in  the  Utopian^  tlreams  of  philosophers?  Is  it 
nothing,  in  moral  science,  to  have  anticipated,  in  sober  reality, 
numerous  plans  of  reform  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence, 
which  are  but  now  received  as  plausible  theories  by  the  poli- 
ticians and  economists  of  Europe?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been 
able  to  call  forth  on  every  emergency,  either  in  war  or  peace,  a 
body  of  talents  always  equal  to  the  difficulty  ? 

7.  Is  it  nothing  to  have,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  exceed- 
ingly improved  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  of  law,  and  of 
medicine,  with  all  their  auxiliary  branches ;  to  have  enriched 
human  knowledge  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of  use- 
ful facts  and  observations,  and  to  have  augmented  the  power 
and  the  comforts  of  civilized  man,  by  miracles  of  mechanical 
invention  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  giv^n  the  world  examples 
of  disinterested  patriotism,  of  political  wisdom,  of  public  vir- 
tue ;  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  valor,  never  exerted  save  for 
some  praiseworthy  end  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  have  briefly  sug- 
gested these  considerations ;  every  mind  would  anticipate  me 
in  filling  up  the  details. 

8.  No — Land  of  Liberty!  thy  children  have  no  cause  to 
blush  for  thee.  'What  though  the  arts  have  reared  few  monu- 
ments among  us,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  Muse's  footstep  is 
found  in  the  paths  of  our  forests  or  along  the  banks  of  our 
rivers;*  yet  our  soil  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of  peace.  Its  wide  extent 
has  become  one  vast-  temple  and  hallowed  asylum,  sanctified 
by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  persecuted  of  every  sect, 
and  the  wretched  of  all  nations.    Land  of  Refuge !    Land  of 


*  Thfa  coDld  be  trathftilly  snid  in  1818  ;  bat  since  that  time  the  progress  made  in  this  conntry, 
both  in  the  fine  and  the  nsenil  arts,  has  probably  surpassed  that  accomplished  In  any  other  nation  ; 
and  the  monuments  of  this  progreKS,  in  bnildlngs,  bridges,  roads,  canals,  aqnedncts,  vladacts— in 
naelbl  Inventions— !n  mechanical  appliances,  etc.,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  our  now 
▼Rstfjr  extended  national  domain.  The  "  Mnse's  footstep,"  too,  has  been  widely  impressed  by  forest, 
lake,  and  river  ;  and  the  names  of  Bryant,  Drake,  Willis,  Whittier,  Lungfellow,  etc.,  have  given  to 
the  Americtk  Mum  an'ohqaMtloned  title  to  a  prominent  niche  iu  the  temple  of  Fame. 
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Benedictions!  Those  prayers  still  arise,  and  they  still  are 
heard:  "May  peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness 
within  thy  palaces!" — "May  there  be  no  decay,  no  leading 
into  captivity,  and  no  complaining  in  thy  streets!" — "May 
truth  flourish  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  look  down 
from  heaven !" 


Prospect  of  Arts  and  Iieaming  in  America.— 

JBerkeley^ 

[The  following  Tenes  were  written  aboat  one  hnndrod  and  ftlty  yeans  ago,  bj  bishop 
Berkeley,  aa  prophetic  of  the  future  greatness  of  America.] 

1.  The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  eTery  glorioas  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

%  In  happy  climes,  where  from  tlie  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  fancied  beauties  by  tlie  true : 

8.  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

4.  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

5.  Not  such  as  Europe  needs  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
Wlien  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

6.  Westward  the  course  of -empire  takes  its  way; 

Tlie  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Timers  noblest  offspring  is  the  last! 
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PART  II. 
E]srGLi8H,  Scottish,  and  Feen^ch 

HiSTOEY. 


Alfred  the  Great.— Copier. 

[IntroaHetortf  Memmrku,'— Alter  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Roman?,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  centnry,  the  Saxons,  a  German  horde,  aided  by  the  Angles  and 
Jatee,  who  were  kindred  races,  rushed  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  island,  and 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  except  the  western  portion,  now  called  Wales, 
into  ^hich  the  remnant  of  the  Britons  retired.  For  nearly  two  centuries  these  bar- 
Iwroas  tribes  continued  their  inroads,  forming  in  different  portions  of  the  Island  seven 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  name  Saxon  Heptarchy  has  been  applied. 

Various  wars  arose  among  these  l^pgdoms,  and  many  changes  occurred,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  Wessex  Anally  absorbed  the  others,  and,  in  8S7,  Its  king,  Egbert^ 
became  ^e  acknowledged  monarch  of  the  whole  country,  to  which  the  name  of  Bng- 
land  iEngla4and^  1.  e.,  Land  of  the  Angles)  was  given. 

Elgbert  and  his  successors,  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  held  the  throne  a  little  over 
two  centuries  (827-1066),  the  most  eminent  among  them  being  Alfred  the  Qreat^the 
most  illustrious  monarch  of  his  age.  The  following  is  from  "  Pictures  of  English  His- 
tory," by  WUllam  F.  CoUier,  LL.D.] 

1.  These  was  a  race  of  men,  commonly  caHed  the  Danes, 
but  more  con*ectly  known  as  the  Norsemen,  who  affected  the 
history  of  all  Western  Europe,  and  especially  the  histoiy  of 
England,  to  an  immense  extent.  They  were  something  of  the 
Saxon  type — fierce,  fair-haired  warriors,  whose  eyes  darted  blue 
lightning,  and  whose  chief  weapons  were  the  axe  and  the  war- 
hammer*  Their  favorite  plan  was  to  push  up  the  rivers  in 
their  light  vessels,  which  were  painted  and  gilt  to  represent 
dragons,  and  so  to  penetrate  a  land  very  deeply  and  ravage  it 
very  cruelly.  When  they  came  to  a  town,  they  killed  the  peo- 
ple, carried  off  the  wealth,  and  burned  the  houses  to  the  ground. 
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They  carried  a  banner,  on  which  the  image  of  a  huge  raven  was 
displayed  in  dark  and  terrible  colors.  They  had  a  particular 
grudge  against  the  Saxon  Sy  because  the  latter^  for  the  most 
part,  had  abandoned  heathenism  for  a  certain  foim  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

2.  The  man  who  most  bravely  and  successfully  fought  against 
the  Danes,  was  bom  about  sixty  years  after  they  began  to 
plunder  the  English  shore.  This  was  Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethel- 
wulf  and  Osberga,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  as  Alfred  the 
Great.  Few  kings,  who  have  borne  that  additional  name, 
have  deserved  it  so  well.  From  his  earliest  days  Alfred  showed 
signs  of  ability  far  beyond  what  is  common.  A  story  is  told 
of  his  childhood,  which,  though  not  certainly  true,  may  find  a 
place  in  this  book. 

S.  One  day  his  mother,  or  rather  his  stepmother,  showed 
Alfred  and  his  brothers  a  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  bordered  and 
adorned  with  very  beautiful  paintings  or  illuminations,  as  they 
were  then  called,  and  promised  to  give  the  precious  manuscript 
to  whichever  of  the  boys  would  repeat  the  poetry  best  Alfred, 
aged  about  six,  won  the  prize  with  some  help  from  his  tutor. 
But  when  Alfred  came  to  the  throne  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
he  ran  the  risk  at  first  of  souring  and  displeasing  his  subjects 
by  ruling  them  too  harshly^  and  forcing  new  laws  too  violently 
upon  them. 

4.  For  tliis  reason  it  was,  that,  when  the  Danes  made  an 
attack  by  sea  upon,  the  southern  shore,  there  were  very  few 
men  who  cared  to  help  Alfred  in  beating  them  back ;  and  so 
the  young  monarch  was  driven  from  his  throne  to  hide  himself 
among  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Somersetshire.  This  piece 
of  temporary  bad  fortune  did  good  both  to  him  and  to  bis 
people.  It  softened  the  sternness  of  his  nature,  and  allowed 
them  time  to  forget  his  early  harshness.  His  hiding-place  was 
the  Island  of  Athelney,  a  little  patch  of  ground  covered  with 
alder-trees.  A  bridge  was  built  over  the  stream,  and  here  the 
king  lay,  hidden  but  not  forgotten,  for  a  whole  winter. 

5.  It  was  while  he  lived  in  this  miserable  condition  that  he 
found  his  way  one  day  into  the  cabin  of  a  man  that  herded 
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oxen.  The  man  was  out,  but  his  wife  welcomed  the  wanderer,' 
and  invited  him  to  sit  down  and  warm  himself  at  the  fire  of 
logs  that  crackled  in  the  centre  of  the  clay  floor.  Alfred,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  common  clothes  of  a  peasant,  took  out  his 
knife  and  began  to  shape  a  part  of  his  bow  that  needed  trim- 
ming. The  woman  asked  him  to  see  that  the  cakes  which  were 
baking  on  the  fire  did  not  burn ;  but  he  was  either  too  tired, 
or  too  much  wrapped  in  thought,  or  too  much  devoted  to  the 
shaping  of  his  bow ;  for,  when  she  turned  again  to  look,  the 
bread  was  black  and  smoking.  Little  dreaming  that  she  was 
scolding  her  king,  the  herdsman's  wife  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
shrill  abuse,  and  told  the  culprit  that,  although  he  was  lazy  in 
watching  the 'cakes,  she  was  sure  he  would  eat  them  greedily 
enough  when  they  were  baked. 

6.  When  the  news  spread  quietly  among  the  Saxons  of  Wes- 
Bex,  that  Alfred  was  living  in  the  swamp  of  Athelney,  the 
young  men  gathered  secretly  around  him ;  and,  when  the  white 
bloisoms  of  the  hawthorn  came  out,  he  left  the  island  with  a 
little  army  of  brave  men.  Before  engaging  in  battle,  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  very  dangerous  step  of  going  in  a  minstrel's 
dress  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes  and  playing  there,  until  he 
was  invited  to  feast  with  the  chief.  All  the  evening  he  played 
and  sang  most  skillfully,  and  the  unsuspicious  Danes  talked  in 
the  pauses  of  the  music  about  their  plans  and  their  contempt 
of  the  conquered  Saxons. 

7.  His  ear,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  listen,  caught  every 
word  of  the  boastful  talk,  which  was  all  the  truer  and  less 
guarded,  when  the  mead  began  to  affect  the  soldiers'  brains. 
When  the  revel  was  over,  the  minstrel  stole  away  to  the  little 
Saxon  bivouac"  in  the  forest  of  Selwood,  and  there  made  his  ar- 
rangements for  a  dash  upon  the  Danes.  Next  day  he  managed 
to  place  his  men  between  the  Northmen  and  their  camp,  which 
was  a  round  or  oval  inclosure  high  upon  a  hill.  It  was  sunset 
before  the  battle  was  decided.  The  Danes  ran  away  up  the 
sides  of  the  hill  and  hid  themselves  in  their  camp,  where  for  a 
fortnight,  but  no  longer,  they  held  out  against  the  assaults  of  a 
Saxon  army,  which  grew  larger  every  day.    By  the  battle  of 
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Ethandane,  as  the  first  encounter  is  called,  Alfred  r^ained  the 
throne  of  Wessex.* 

8.  Alfred,  though  tortured  hy  an  internal  illness,  was  a  mast 
active  man.  Having  invented  time-candles,  which  burned 
down  one  inch  every  twenty  minutes,  and  having  then  made 
lanterns  of  horn  to  keep  the  draughts  from  blowing 'out  the 
lights,  he  divided  his  day  into  three  equal  parts,  one  allotted 
to  business,  a  second  to  study  and  worship,  and  the  third  to 
rest  and  recreation.  After  a  short  sleep  under  a  goatskin  quilt, 
he  rose  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  summer  to  his  work.  A  short 
prayer  and  a  scanty  breakfast  were  his  first  concerns.  After 
spending  some  hours  in  the  business  of  the  state,  he  would 
mount  his  horse,  and  gallop  off  into  the  forest  after  a  wild  boar 
or  a  red  deer.  Then  came  dinner  and  a  sleep,  after  which  some 
more  official  work  was  done.  The  evening  was  given  to  study, 
dictation,  or  literary  conversation. 

9.  We  have  seen  how  Alfred  suffered  in  Athelney  and  tri- 
umphed in  Ethandune.  He  inflicted  another  great  defeat  upon 
the  Danes  before  he  died.  There  came  to  the  shore  of  Kent  a 
fleet  that  seemed  numberless,  consisting  of  more  than  two 
hundred  ships,  and  its  chief  was  the  great  Hastings,  the  best- 
known  pirate  of  his  day.  The  Danes  landed,  and,  by  forming 
great  intrenched  camps,  succeeded  in  holding  their  ground  for 
a  long  time^  Their  principal  station,  and  their  last  one,  was  at 
Ware  upon  the  Lea,  whence  they  threatened  London  (mi  the 
north. 

10.  Alfred  came  on  them  at  a  time  when  they  were  just  pre- 
paring to  reap  a  field  of  corn,  which  some  Saxon  farmer  had 
sown,  but  upon  which  all  the  summer  they  had  been  casting 
covetous  eyes.  •  We  can  faintly  imagine  their  rage  when  thej 
saw  one-half  of  Alfred's  force  lay  down  their  spears  and  set  to 
work  with  sickles  on  the  grain.  The  reaping,  the  binding,  the 
carting,  were  calmly  and  securely  done,  while  the  Danes  looked 
on  in  helpless  rage  from  their  strong  intrenchments,  which 


*  Egbert  and  hfs  Imroedlftto  raeeeMon  ttyled  th«niselTes  '*  Klnffi  of  Weasex  ;"  siaee  it  wm  that 
ktoKdom  which  absorbed  into  itMlf  all  the  smaller  SUtes  in  the  South,  and  finally  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing tribnUry  to  itaetf  the  larger  Uagdonu  of  Merda,  East  Anglia.  and  Northumbria. 
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were  utterly  useless  in  this  case.  Alfred  knew  well  that  the 
Danes  depended  chiefly  on  their  ships,  and  that  to  render  them 
useless  would  be  like  robbing  Samson  of  his  hair. 

11.  Secretly,  therefore,  but  ceaselessly,  he  set  diggers  to-work 
upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  who  trenched  the  land  in  two 
long  channels,  parallel  to  the  natural  bed,  in  whose  waters  the 
Danish  fleet  was  floating.  When  all  was  ready  he  cut  a  way 
for  the  river  to  flow  into  these  artificial  troughs,  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  stream  so  shallow  that  the  ships  ran  aground  and  fell 
on  their  sides,  useless,  and  incapable  of  being  stirred  by  wind 
or  oar.  It  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  pirates,  who  abandoned 
their  works,  and,  scattering  over  the  country,  got  home  with 
difficulty  next  year,  in  some  leaky  ships  which  they  managed 
to  borrow  from  the  Danes  of  the  eastern  coast.  Five  years 
after  this  skillful  achievement  Alfred  died  (901). 

[Besides  the  two  incidex>t«  related  in  the  above  extract  of  Alflred^s  talcinf^  refhge  in  a 
pca9ftnt*8  hnt,  and  of  him  entering,  in  ditgoise,  into  the  Danish  camp,  many  other  Rin- 
gnlar  vtoriea  are  related  by  the  old  chroniclers  of  this  renowned  monarch.  The  follow- 
ing, alihoagh  wanting  in  historical  accuracy,  is  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
aaperstition  of  the  time.] 


The  Story  of  King  Alfred  and  Saint  Onthberht. — 

Freeman. 

[Prom  '*  Old  English  Histoxy  for  Children,"  by  lEdward  A.  Freeman,  M.  A.] 

1.  Now  King  Alfred  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Danes,  and  he  lay  hid  for  three  years  in  the  Isle  of  Glastoa 
bury.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  day  that  all  his  folk  were 
gone  out  to  fish,  save  only  Alfred  himself,  and  his  wife,  and 
one  servant  whom  he  loved.  And  there  came  a  pilgrim  to  the 
king,  and  begged  for  food.  And  the  king  said  to  his  serv-- 
ant,  "What  food  have  we  in  the  house?"  And  his  servant 
answered,  "  My  lord,  we  have  but  one  loaf  and  a  little  wine." 
Then  the  king  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  said,  "  Give  half  of 
the  loaf  and  half  of  the  wine  to  this  poor  pilgrim." 

2.  So  the  servant  did  as  his  lord  commanded  him,  and  gave 
to  the  pilgrim  half  of  the  loaf  and  half  of  the  wine,  and  the 
pilgrim  gave  great  thanks  to  the  king.    And  when  the  serv- 
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ant  returned  he  found  the  loaf  whole,  and  the  wine  as  much 
as  there  had  been  aforetime.  And  he  greatly  wondered,  and 
he  wondered  also  how  the  pilgrim  came  into  the  isle,  for  that- 
no  man  could  come  there  save  by  water,  and  the  pilgrim  had 
no  boat  And  the  king  greatly  wondered  also.  And  at  the 
ninth  hour  came  back  the  folk  who  had  gone  to  fish ;  and  they 
had  three  boats  full  "of  fish.  And  they  said,  "  Lo,  we  have 
caught  more  fish  this  day  than  in  all  the  three  years  that  we 
have  tarried  in  this  island.' 

3.  And  the  king  was  glad,  and  he  and  his  folk  were  merry ; 
yet  he  pondered  much  upon  that  which  had  come  to  pass. 
And  when  night  came,  the  king  went  to  his  bed  with  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife.  And  the  lady  slept,  but  the.  king  lay  awake 
and  thought  of  all  that  had  come  to  pass  that  day.  And  pres- 
ently he  saw  a  great  light,  like  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and 
he  saw  an  old  man  with  black  hair,  clothed  in  priest's  garments, 
and  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
book  of  the  Gospels,  adorned  with  gold  and  gems. 

4.  And  the  old  man  blessed  the  king,  and  the  king  said  unto 
him,  "'Who  art  thou  ?"  And  he  answered,  "  Alfred,  my  son, 
rejoice;  for  I  am  he  to  whom  thou  didst  this  day  give  thine 
alms,  and  I  am  called  Cuthberht,  the  soldier  of  Christ  Now 
be  strong  and  very  courageous,  and  be  of  joyful  heart,  and 
hearken  diligently  to  the  things  which  I  say  unto  thee;  for 
henceforth  I  will  be  thy  shield  and  thy  friend,  and  I  will  watch 
over  thee  and  over  thy  sons  after  thee. 

5.  "And  now  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  must  do.  Kise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  blow  thine  horn  thrice,  that  thine 
enemies  may  hear  it  and  fear,  and  by  the  ninth  hour  thou 
shalt  have  around  thee  five  hundred  men  harnessed  for  the 
battle.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  that  thou  mayest 
believe.  And  after  seven  days  thou  shalt  have,  by  God's  gift 
and  my  help,  all  the  folk  of  this  land  gathered  unto  thee  upon 
the  mount  that  is  called  Assandun.  And  thus  shalt  thou 
fight  against  thine  enemies,  and  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt 
overcome  them. 

6.  "  Be  thou  therefore  glad  of  heart,  and  he  strong  and  very 
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courageous,  and  fear  not,  for  God  hath  given  thine  enemies 
into  thine  hand.  And  He  hath  given  thee,  also,  all  this  land 
iand  the  kingdom  of  thy  fathers  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  and  to 
thy  sons'  sons  after  thee.  Be  thou  faithful  to  me  and  to  my 
folk,  because  that  unto  thee  is  given  all  the  land  of  Albion. 
Be  thou  righteous,  because  thou  art  chosen  to  be  the  king  of 
all  Britain.  So  may  God  be  merciful  unto  thee,  and  I  will  be 
thy  friend,  and  none  of  thine  enemies  shall  ever  be  able  to 
overcome  thee.'* 

7.  Then  was  King  Alfred  glad  at  heart ;  and  he  was  strong 
and  very  courageous,  for  that  he  knew  that  he  would  overcome 
his  enemies  by  the  help  of  God  and  Saint  Cuthberht  his  pa- 
tron. So  in  the  morning  he  arose,  sailed  to  the  land,  and  blew 
his  horn  three  times,  and  when  his  friends  heard  it  they  rejoiced, 
and  when  his  enemies  heard  it  they  feared.  And  by  the  ninth 
hour,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  there  were  gathered 
unto  him  five  hundred  of  the  bravest  and  dearest  of  his  friends. 

8-  And  he  spake  unto  them  and  told  them  all  that  GtKi  had 
said  unto  them  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  Cuthberht,  and  he 
told  them  that,  by  the  gift  of  God  and  by  the  help  of  Saint 
Cuthberht,  they  would  overcome  their  enemies  and  win  back 
their  own  land.  And  he  bade  them,  as  Saint  Cuthberht  had 
taught  him,  to  be  pious  toward  God  and  righteous  toward  men. 
And  he  bade  his  son  Edward,  who  was  by  him,  to  be  faithful  to 
God  and  Saint  Cuthberht,  and  so  he  should  always  have  the 
victory  over  his  enemies.  So  they  went  forth  to  battle  and 
smote  their  enemies,  and  overcame  them;  and  King  Alfred 
took  the  kingdom  of  all  Britain,  and  he  ruled  well  and  wisely 
over  the  just  and  the  unjust  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

[Alter  a  little  more  tban  a  century  and  a  half  the  last  Saxon  king  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Thie  was  Harold,  the  second  of  that  name.  Between  him  and  Alfred  there 
had  been  thirteen  reigns,  three  of  which  were  of  Danish  kings.  The  longest  of  these 
reigns  was  tliat  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  dying  wlthoat  heirs,  the  crown  was  con- 
ferred npon  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Qodwin,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  of  the  time, 
whose  daughter  Edward  had  married.  William,  Dnlse  of  Normandy,  however,  claimed 
the  throne  on  the  plea  that  Edward  had  bequeathed  it  to  him,  and  dcterqiined  to  enforce 
his  claim,  accusing  Harold  of  perjury,  because,  as  it  is  said,  the  latter,  while  on  a  vi^iir. 
to  William  some  time  before,  had  sacredly  promised  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  the  English 
throne.  Harold's  reign  was  very  brief,  the  principal  events  being  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract.] 
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Harold,  the  Iiut  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England.— 

[From  ''A  Child's  History  of  England/'  ^7  Charles  Dickens.] 

1.  King  Habold  had  a  rebel  brother  in  Flanders,  who  was 
a  vassal  of  Harold  Hardi*ada,  King  of  Norway.  This  brother 
and  this  Norwegian  king,  joining  their  forces  against  England, 
with  Duke  William's  help,  won  a  fight  in  which  the  English 
were  commanded  by  two  nobles;  and  then  besieged  York. 
Harold,  who  was  waiting  for  the  Normans  ort  the  coast  at 
Hastings,  with  his  army  marched  to  Stamford  Bridge,  upon 
the  river  Derwent,  to  give  them  instant  battle. 

I.  He  found  them  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  circle,  marked  out 
by  their  shining  spears.  Biding  round  this  circle  at  a  distance, 
to  survey  it,  he  saw  a  brave  figure  on  horseback,  in  a  bine 
mantle  and  a  bright  helmet,  whose  horse  suddenly  stumbled 
and  tRrew  him. .  "Who  is  that  man  who  has  fallen  ?"  Harold 
asked  of  one  of  his  captains.  "Tho  King  of  Norway,"  he 
replied.  "  He  is  a  tall  and  stately  king,"  said  Harold ;  "  but 
his  end  is  near." 

S.  He  added  in  a  little  while, "  Go  yonder  to  my  brother,  and 
tell  him,  if  he  withdraw  his  troops  he  shall  be  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  rich  and  powerful  in  England."  The  captain 
rode  away  and  gave  the  message. 

"What  will  he  give  to  my  friend,  the  King  of  Norway?" 
asked  the  brother.  "  Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a  grave,"  replied 
the  captain.  **  No  more  ?"  returned  the  brother  with  a  smile. 
"  The  King  of  Norway  being  a  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more^ 
replied  the  captain.  "Ride  back!"  said  the  brother,  "and  tell 
King  Harold  to  make  ready  for  the  fight" 

4.  He  did  so  very  soon.  And  such  a  fight  King  Harold  M 
against  that  force,  that  his  brother,  and  the  Norwegian  king, 
and  every  chief  of  note  in  all  their  host,  except  the  Norwegian 
king's  son,  Olave,  to  whom  he  gave  honorable  dismissal,  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  victorious  army  marched  to 
York.    As  King  Harold  sat  there  at  the  feast,  in  the  midst  of 
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all  his  company,  a  stir  was  heard  at  the  doors ;  and  messengers 
all  covered  with  mire  from  riding  far  and  fast  through  broken 
ground,  came  hurrying  in  to  report  that  the  Normans  had 
landed  in  £ngland. 

5.  The  intelligence  was  true.  They  had  heen  tossed  about 
by  contrary  winds,  and  some  of  their  ships  had  been  wrecked. 
A  part  of  their  own  shore,  to  which  they  had  been  driven 
back,  was  strewn  with  Norman  bodies.  But  they  had  once 
more  made  sail,  led  by  the  duke^s  own  galley,  a  present  from 
his  wife,  upon  the  prow  whereof  the  figure  of  a  golden  boy 
stood  pointing  toward  England.  By  day,  the  banner  of  the 
three  lions  of  Normandy,  the  diverse-colored  sails,  the  gilded 
vanes,  the  many  decorations  of  this  gorg^pus  ship  had  glittered 
in  the  sun  and  sunny  water;  by  night,  a  light  had  sparkled 
like  a  star  at  her  masthead. 

6.  And  now,  encamped  near  Hastings,  with  their  leader 
lying  in  the  old  Boman  castle  of  Pevensey,  the  English  retir- 
ing in  all  directions,  the  land  for  miles  around  scorched  and 
smoking,  fired  and  pillaged,  was  the  whole  Norman  power, 
hopeful  and  strong  on  English  ground.  Harold  broke  up  the 
feast  and  hurried  to  London.  Within  a  week  his  army  was 
ready.  He  sent  out  spies  to  ascertain  the  Norman  strength. 
William  took  them,  caused  them  to  be  led  through  his  whole 
camp,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

7.  "The  Normans,"  said  these  spies  to  Harold,  "are  not 
bearded  on  the  upper  lip  as  we  English  are,  but  are  shorn. 
They  are  priests."  "  My  men/'  replied  Harold,  with  a  laugh, 
"  will  find  these  pjiests  good  soldiers !"  "  The  Saxons,"  reported 
Duke  William's  outposts  of  -Norman  soldiers,  who  were  in- 
structed to  retire  as  King  Harold's  army  advanced,  "  rush  on 
us  through  their  pillaged  country  with  the  fury  of  madmen." 
"  Let  them  come  and  come  soon !"  said  Duke  William. 

8.  Some  proposals  for  a  reconciliation  were  made,  but  were 
soon  abandoned.  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-six,  the  Normans  and  the 
English  came  front  to  front.  All  night  the  armies  lay  en- 
camped before  each  other,  in  a  part  of  the  country  then  called 
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Scnlac,  now  called  (in  remembrance  of  them)  Battle.  With 
the  first  dawn  of  day  they  arose.  There,  in  the  faint  light, 
were  the  English  on  a  hill,  a  wood  behind  them,  in  their  midst 
the  royal  banner,  representing  a  fighting  warrior,  woven  in 
gold  thread,  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

9.  Beneath  the  banner,  as  it  rustled  in  the  wind,  stood 
King  Harold  on  foot,  with  two  of  his  remaining  brothers  by 
his  side ;  around  them,  still  and  silent  as  the  dead,  clustered 
the  whole  English  army— every  soldier  covered  by  his  shield, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  his  dreaded  English  battle-axe.  On 
an  opposite  hill,  in  three  lines— archers,  foot-soldiers,  horse- 
men—was the  Norman  force.  Of  a  sudden,  a  great  battle-cry, 
"  God  help  us !"  burat  from  the  Norman  lines.  The  English 
answered  with  their  own  battle-cry,  "God's  Roodl  Holy 
Rood!''  The  Normans  then  came  sweeping  down  the  hill 
to  attack  the  English. 

10.  There  was  one  tall  Norman  knight  who  rode  before  the 
Norman  army  on  a  prancing  horse,  throwing  up  his  heavy 
sword  and  catching  it,  and  singing  of  the  bravery  of  his  coun- 
trymen. An  English  knight  who  rode  out  from  the  English 
force  to  meet  him,  fell  by  this  knight's  hand.  Another  Eng- 
lish knight  rode  out,  and  he  fell  too.  But  then  a  third  rode 
out,  and  killed  the  Norman.  This  was  in  the  first  beginning 
of  the  fight     It  soon  raged  everywhere. 

11.  The  English,  keeping  side  by  side  in  a  great  mass,  cared 
no  more  for  the  showers  of  Norman  arrows  than  if  they  had 
been  showers  of  Norman  rain.  When  the  Norman  horsemen 
rode  against  them,  with  their  battle-axes  they  cut  men  and 
horses  down.  The  Normans  gave  way.  The  English  pressetl 
forward.  A  cry  went  forth  among  the  Norman  troops  that 
Duke  William  was  killed.  Duke  William  took  off  his  helmet, 
in  order  that  his  face  might  be  distinctly  seen,  and  rode  along 
the  line  before  his  men.    This  gave  them  courage. 

12.  As  they  turned  again  to  face  the  English,  some  of  their 
Norman  horse  divided  the  pursuing  body  of  the  English  from 
tlie  rest,  and  thus  all  that  foremost  portion  of  the  English  army 
fell,  fighting  bravely.     The  main  body  still  remaining  firm. 
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heedless  of  the  Norman  arrows,  and  with  their  battle-axes 
cutting  down  the  crowds  of  horsemen  when  they  rode  up,  like 
forests  of  young  trees,  Duke  William  pretended  to  retreat 
The  eager  English  followed.  The  Norman  army  closed  again, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  great  slaughter. 

13.  "Still,"  said  Duke  William,  "there  are  thousands  of  the 
English  firm  as  rocks  around  their  king.  Shoot  upward,  Nor- 
man archers,  that  your  arrows  may  fall  down  upon  their 
faces!"  The  sun  rose  hig!i  and  sank;  and  the  battle  still 
raged.  Through  all  the  wild  October  day,  the  clash  and  din 
resounded  in  the  air.  In  the  red  sunset,  and  in  the  white 
moonlight,  heaps  upon  heaps  of  dead  men  lay  strewn,  a  dread- 
ful spectacle,  all  over  the  ground. 

14.  King  Harold,  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the  eye,  was 
nearly  blind.  His  brothers  were  already  killed.  Twenty  Nor- 
man knights,  whose  battered  armor  had  flashed  fiery  and  golden 
in  the  sunshine  all  day  longi  and  now  looked  silvery  in  the 
moonlight,  dashed  forward  to  seize  the  royal  banner  from  the 
English  knights  and  soldiers,  still  faithfully  collected  round 
their  blinded  king.  The  king  received  a  mortal  wound  and 
dropped.  The  English  broke  and  fled.  The  Normans  rallied, 
and  the  day  was  lost. 

15.  0  what  a  sight  beneath  the  moon  and  stars,  when  lights 
were  shining  in  the  tent  of  the  victorious  Duke  William,  which 
was  pitched  near  the  spot  where  Harold  fell — and  he  and  his 
knights  were  carousing  within — and  soldiers  with  torches, 
going  slowly  to  and  fro,  without,  sought  for  the  corpse  of  Har- 
old among  piles  of  dead — and  the  Warrior,  worked  in  golden 
thread  and  precious  stones,  lay  low,  all  torn  and  soiled  with 
blood — and  the  three  Norman  Lions  kept  watch  over  the  field! 

[Sach  was  the  fomoup  Battle  of  Haetin*^,  the  result  of  which  wbb  the  termination 
of  the  Saxon  role  in  England  about  dx  centuries  after  ite  commencement,  and  the  tranH- 
fer  of  the  government  to  the  Nornianp,  Harold  being  encceeded  by  William,  sumamed 
**The  Conqueror/*  Three  Norman  kings,  in  direct  line,  succeeded  him;  namely,  Wil- 
liam Rafbs,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  after  whom  Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  Flantagencts, 
ascended  the  throne  (1154).  Daring  his  reign  flonrisbed  Thomas  It  Beckct,  an  account 
of  whose  death  is  given  in  the  following  extract.] 
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Death  of  Thomas  k  Beofcet. — lAngara. 

[Thoma:!!  ^  Bccket  was  appointed  chancellor  rtiortly  after  the  accession  orncnry  II., 
by  whom  he  wai«  treated  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  Airor.  The  pomp  of 
his  retinae,  the  eamptooupness  of  his  famitnre  and  apparel,  and  the  luxury  of  his  table, 
were  MUircely  surpassed  by  thoM  of  the  kin^  himself;  and  he  exercised  very  great 
influence  in  mil  aAirs  of  state.  Being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbaiy,  he  chonsred  hii« 
M  hole  course  of  life,  and  became  as  distinguished  for  austerity  and  piety  as  he  had 
been  previously  for  his  luxury  and  splendor.  Tly  king,  desiring  to  bring  the  Church 
Into  a  greater  subservience  to  the  royal  power,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  airhbishop, 
who  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  the  privileges  of  hit  order.  The  king,  however, 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  measures  for  a  time,  and  Becket  fled  to  Prance.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  history  is  told  in  the  following  narrative,  taken  from  the  **  History  of 
Bngland/'  by  John  Lingard,  D.D.] 

1.  Becket,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  John,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  earricHl 
with  him  letters  of  excommunication  against  three  prelates, 
for  having  ofiBciated  at  the  coronation  of  the  son  of  Henry,  and 
otherwise  abetting  the  king.  These  prelates  sent  soldiers  to 
seize  the  letters ;  but  Becket,  hearing  of  their  intention,  gave 
them  to  a  messenger,  who  handed  them  publicly  to  the  bishops, 
at  which  circumstance  they  were  so  indignant,  that  they  went 
to  Henry,  in  France,  and  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to 
rekindle  discord  between  him  and  h.  Becket. 

2.  Under  the  protection  of  his  conductor,  the  primate  reached 
Canterbury,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  Thence  he  prepared  to  visit  Woodstock,  the  residence 
of  the  young  Henry,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  prince,  and  to 
justify  his  late  conduct;  but  the  courtiel^s,  who  dreaded  his 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  former  pupil,  procured  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  him  to  return,  and  confine  himself  to  his  own 
diocese\  He  obeyed,  and  spent  the  following  days  in  prayer 
and  the  functions  of  his  station. 

3.  Yet  they  were  days  of  distress  and  anxiety.  The  menaces 
of  his  enemies  seemed  to  derive  importance  from  each  siicceed- 
ing  event.  His  provisions  were  hourly  intercepted ;  his  prop- 
erty was  plundered;  his  servants  were  beaten  and  iAsulted. 
On  Christmas-day  he  ascended  the  pulpit;  his  sermjbu  wi\5 
distinguished  by  the  earnestness  and  animation  with  wliich  he 
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gpoke.  At  the  conclusion,  he  observed  that  those  who  thirsted 
for  his  blood  would  soon  be  satisfied,  but  that  he  would  first 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  church  by  excommunicating  Ranulph 
and  Eobert  de  Broc,  who  for  seven  years  had  not  ceased  to 
inflict  every  injury  in  their  power  on  him,  on  his  clergy,  and 
on  his  monks. 

4.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  four  knights,  Reginald  Fitz- 
urse,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito, 
arrived  secretly  in  the  neighborhood.  They  had  been  present 
in  Normandy,  when  the  king,  irritated  by  the  representations 
of  the  three  bishops,  had  exclaimed,  "  Of  the  cowards  who  eat 
my  bread,  is  there  not  one  who  will  free  me  from  this  turbu- 
lent priest  ?''  and  mistaking  this  passionate  expression  for  the 
royal  license,  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  either  carry  off*  or  murder  the  primate.  They  assem- 
bled at  Saltwood,  the  residence  of  the  Brocs,  to  arrange  their 
operations. 

5.  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  when  the  archbishop  was 
transacting  business  in  a  private  apartment,  it  was  announced 
that  four  knights  wished  to  speak  with  him  from  the  king.  He 
ordered  them  to  be  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the 
principal  persons  in  his  household  to  be  present.  The  knights 
entered  very  unceremoniously,  and  seated  themselves  apart  on 
the  floor.  Becket,  who  pretended  at  first  not  to  notice  their 
entrance,  casting  his  eyes  upon  them,  saw  that  three  of  the 
four  were  well  known  to  him,  having  been  formerly  in  his  serv- 
ice and  done  homage  to  him. 

6.  H^  saluted  them,  but  the  salute  was  returned  with  insult. 
They  ordered  him,  as  if  they  had  such  a  commission  from  the 
king,  to  absolve  the  excommunicated  prelates,  and  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  young  Henry,  whom  he  had  traitorously 
attempted  to  deprive  of  the  crown.  He  replied  with  firmness, 
and  occasionally  with  warmth,  that  if  he  had  published  the 
papal  letters,  it  had  been  with  the  permission  of  his  sovereign ; 
that  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  been  reserved  to 
the  pontiff;  that  with  respect  to  the  other  bishops,  he  was 
willing  to  absolve  them,  whenever  they  should  take  the  accus- 
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tomed  oath  of  submission  to  the  determination  of  the  Church ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  take  the  crown  from  his  former 
pupil,  the  young  king,  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  would, 
if  it  were  in  his  power,  heap  additional  crowns  upon  his  head. 

7.  They  then  declared  that  if  such  were  his  resolve,  he  must 
quit  England  forever.  Neither  he  nor  his  could  have  peace 
in  the  king's  dominions.  "No,"  exclaimed  the  archbishop; 
"  never  again  shall  the  sea  lie  between  me  and  my  Church. 
Here  I  am.  If  I  am  permitted  to  perform  my  duties,  it  is 
well ;  if  not,  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God«  But  how  comes  it 
that  you,  knowing  what  was  heretofore  between  us,  dare  to 
threaten  me  in  my  own  house?"  "We  shall  do  more  than 
threaten,"  was  the  reply.  Fitzurse  then  called  upon  the  art^h- 
bishop's  men  to  give  him  back  their  homage;  and  ordered  all 
present,  in  the  king's  name,  to  keep  watch  over  him,  that  he 
did  not  escape.  "  Have  no  fear  of  that,"  he  exclaimed,  follow- 
ing them  to  the  door ;  "  come  when  you  may,  you  will  find 
me  here." 

8.  The  knights  withdrew  to  a  large  house  immediately 
opposite,  where  they  armed  themselves  and  their  followers ;  and, 
to  prevent  a  rescue,  sent  an  order,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the 
mayor  and  his  brethren,  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  city.  At 
the  departure  of  the  knight,  the  archbishop  returned  to  his 
seat,  apparently  cool  and  collected.  Neither  in  tone  nor  gesture 
did  he  betray  thfe  slightest  apprehension,  though  consternation 
and  despair  were  depicted  on  every  countenance  around  him. 

9.  It  was  the  hour  of  evening  service,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  psalmody  in  the  choir,  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  To  the  church — 
it  will  afford  protection."  But  Becket  had  said  that  he  would 
wait  them  there,  and  refused  to  remove  from  the  place.  Word 
was  now  brought  that  the  knights  had  forced  their  way 
through  the  garden,  and  made  an  entrance  by  the  windows. 
A  few  moments  later  they  were  heard,  at  no  gre^t  distance, 
breaking  down  with  axes  a  strong  partition  of  oak,  which  im- 
peded their  progress.  In  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  the  archbishop^s 
attendants  closed  around  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  resist- 
ance, bore  him  with  pious  violence  through  the  cloister  into 
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the  cliurch.  The  door  was  immediately  closed  aud  barred 
against  the  assassins,  who  were  already  in  sight. 

10.  Becket  walked  leisurely  along  the  transept^  and  was 
ascending  the  steps  which  led  to  his  favorite  altar,  when  he 
heard  the  cries  of  the  knights,  demanding  admission  at  the 
door.  Without  hesitation,  he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  open, 
saying  that  the  house  of  God  should  not  be  made  a  military 
fortress.  Immediately  his  attendants,  monks,  and  clergy,  dis- 
persed to  conceal  themselves,  some  behind  the  columns,  others 
under  the  altars.  Had  he  followed  their  example,  he  might 
have  saved  his  life;  for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  both  the 
crypts'"  and  the  staircase  before  him,  which  led  to  the  roof, 
offered  places  of  concealment.  But  he  turned  to  meet  his 
enemies;  and  stationing  himself,  with  his  back  against  a 
column,  between  the  altars  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Bennet, 
waited  their  approach. 

il.  The  four  knights  and  their  twelve  companions  rushed 
into  the  church,  with  drawn  swords  and  loud  cries.  "  To  me, 
ye  king's  men,"  shouted  their  leader.  "  Where  is  the  traitor  ?" 
exclaimed  Hugh  of  Horsey,  a  military  sub-deacon,  known  by 
the  characteristic  surname  of  Manclerc.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned; but  to  the  question,  "Where  is  the  archbishop?" 
Becket  replied,  **  Here  I  am,  the  archbishop,  but  no  traitor. 
What  is  your  will?"  They  turned  to  him  and  insisted  that 
he  should  immediately  absolve  all  whom  he  had  placed  under 
ecclesiastical  censures;  to  which  he  replied  that,  until  they 
had  promised  satisfaction,  he  could  not.  "Then  die,"  ex- 
claimed a  voice.  "I  am  ready,"  returned  the  prelate,  "  to  die 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Church.  But  I  forbid  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  to  touch  any  one  of  my  house- 
hold, clerk  or  layman." 

IJ.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  murderers.  They  would  rather  have  shed  his  blood  without 
the  church  than  wfthin  its  walls.  An  attempt  was  ;nade  by 
aorae  of  them  to  drag  him  away ;  but  he  resisted  it  with  suc- 
cess, through  the  aid  of  a  clergyman  called  Edward  Grim,  who 
threw  his  arms  round  the  archbishop's  waist.     "Beginald," 
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Baid  Beckct  to  Fitzurse,  " how  dare  ^ou  do  this  ?  Remember, 
that  you  have  been  my  man."  "  I  am  now  the  king  s  man," 
replied  the  assassin,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  primate's  head. 
Grim  interposed  his  arm,  which  was  broken  and  severed  in 
two ;  still  the  sword  passed  through  Becket*s  cap  and  woHnded 
him  on  the  crown. 

13.  As  he  felt  the  blood  trickling^down  his  cheek,  he  wiped 
it  away  with  his  sleeve,  and  having  joined  his  hands  and  bent 
his  head  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  said,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  In  this  posture,  with  his  face  to 
his  murderers,  and  without  shrinking  or  speaking,  he  awaited  a 
second  stroke,  which  threw  him  on  his  knees  and  elbows.  The 
third  stroke  was  given  by  Richard  Brito,  with  such  violence 

•  that  he  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  archbishop's  head  and 
broke  his  own  sword  on  the  pavement  The  murderers  were 
retiring,  when  Hugh  of  Horsey,  turning  back,  set  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  drawing  the  brain  out  of  the  skull 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  scattered  it  around.  '*  Fear  not,** 
he  said,  "  the  man  will  never  rise  again."  They  returned  to 
the  palace,  which  they  rifled,  taking  away  with  them  spoil,  as 
it  was  estimated,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  marks  (1170). 

14.  Tims,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  perished  this  extraordi- 
nai-y  man,  a  martyr  to  what  he  deemed  his  duty — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  immunities  of  the  Church.  The  moment  of  his 
death  was  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  His  personal  virtues  and 
exalted  station,  the  dignity  and  composure  with  which  he  met 
his  fate,  the  sacred n ess  of  the  place  where  the  murder  was  per- 
petrated— all  contributed  to  inspire  men  with  horror  for  his 
enemies  and  veneration  for  his  character. 

[The  king  wao  thrown  into  the  grcatopt  conptemAtloa  on  hearing  of  the  mnrdor  of 
the  aixli bishop.  He  cxprcen^d  the  dcfpcet  borrow  for  Uio  words  he  had  hastily  uttered, 
and  oviucod  the  (>ii)ccrity  of  hii*  n'j)Cutanco  by  act*  of  the  pcvcrcet  penance,  cons^eutini?, 
a  Bhort  time  afterward,  to  fj^o  aa  a  pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  prelate,  already 
canonized  a«  a  caint  and  martyr,  and  for  miles  of  the  way  walked  barefoot  over  the 
flinty  road,  marking  his  steps  wiUi  blood.  The  anniversary  of  Becket's  death  was  F«t 
apart  an  tlic  yearly  festival  of  St.  Thomai»  of  Canterbnry.  In  1230  his  bones  were  ex- 
hnmed  by  order  of  Uenry  III.,  and  deposited  in  a  splendid  tihrine,  which  for  three  cen- 
tiiriob  continued  to  be  ihe  object  of  one  ol  the  great  pilgrimairep  of  Christendom.  At 
the  Reformation,  Henry  VIII.  caused  the  shrine  to  be  despoiled,  erased  Becket's  name 
from  the  calendar,  and  ordered  his  remains  to  bo  burnt  and  scattered  to  the  Grinds.] 
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Wallace. — Bam. 

[Alexander  m.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  an  excellent  sovereign  and  much  beloved  by 
his  people.  His  death  was  very  sudden  ;  for  as  he  was  riding,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, along  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  he  approached  too  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice ; 
and,  his  horse  stumbling,  he  was  precipitated  down  the  clifils  and  Instantly  killed. 
There. being  no  heirs,  disputes  arose  as  to  the  succession ;  and  the  question  was  referred 
to  Edward  I.,  of  England.  This  monarch  was  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  imposed  upon  the  candidate  in  whose  Atvor  he  decided, 
the  condition  of  vnssalage  to  himself.  John  Baliol  was  thus  placed  upon  the  Scottish 
throne,  but  in  a  short  time  revolted,  but  was  defeated  at  Dunbar  (lS9(i)  and  dethroned. 
JSdward  thus  acquired,  and  determined  to  keep,  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
The  Scots  were  greatly  exasperated  at  this,  especially  as  the  English  rule  was  very 
oppressive ;  and  soon  began  to  look  out  for  a  leader  under  whom  they  might  shake  off 
the  invader^s  yoke.  The  following  extract  is  lh)m  *' Tales  of  a  Grandfiither,"  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.] 

1.  Such  a  leader  arose  in  the  person  of  William  Wallace,  • 
-whose  name  is  still  so  often  mentioned  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
great  pity  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  history  of  this  brave 
man ;  for  at  the  time  when  he  lived  every  one  was  so  busy 
lighting,  that  there  was  no  person  to  write  down  the  history  of 
what  took  place;  and  afterward,  when  there  was  more  leisure 
for  composition,  the  truths  that  were  collected  were  greatly 
mingled  with  falsehood.  What  I  shall  tell  you  of  him  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  true. 

%  AVilliam  Wallace  was  none  of  the  high  nobles  of  Scotland, 
but  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  called  Wallace  of  Ellerslie, 
in  Renfrewshire,  near  Paisley.  He  was  very  tall  and  hand- 
some, and  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  who  ever  lived. 
He  had  a  very  fine  countenance,  with  a  quantity  of  fair  hair, 
and  was  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  all  weapons  which 
were  then  used.  Wallace,  like  all  the  Scotchmen  of  high  spirit, 
had  looked  with  great  indignation  upon  the  usurpation  of  the 
crown  by  Edward,  and  upon  the  insolences  which  the  English 
soldiers  committed  upon  his  countrymen. 

3.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  he  went  a-fishing 
for  sport  in  the  river  of  Irvine,  near  Ayr  {air).  He  had  caught 
a  good  many  trouts,  which  were  carried  by  a  boy,  who  attended 
him  with  a  fishing-basket,  as  is  'usual  with  anglers.  Two  or 
three  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  the  garrison  of  Ayr,  came  up 
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to  Wallace,  and  insisted,  with  their  usual  insolence,  on  taking 
the  fish  from  tlie  boy.  Wallace  was  contented  to  allow  them  a 
part  of  the  trouts,  but  he  refused  to  part  with  the  whole  basket^ 
ful.  The  soldiers  insisted,  and  from  words  came  to  blows. 
Wallace  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  butt-end  of  his  fishing- 
'rod;  but  he  struck  the  foremost  of  the  Englishmen  so  hard 
under  the  ear  with  it,  that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot;  and  get- 
ting possession  of  his  sword,  he  fought  with  such  fury  that  he 
put  tlie  others  to  flight,  and  brought  home  his  fish  safe  and 
sound. 

4.  The  English  governor  of  Ayr  sought  for  him,  to  punish 
him  with  death  for  this  action;  but  AVallace  lay  concealed 
among  the  hills  and  great  woods  till  the  matter  was  forgotten, 
and  then  appeared  in  another  part  of  the  country.  He  is  said 
to  hare  had  other  adventures  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  he 
gallantly  defended  himself,  sometimes  when  alone,  sometimes 
with  very  few  companions,  against  superior  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish, until  at  last  his  name  became  generally  known  as  a  terror 
to  them. 

5.  But  the  action  which  occasioned  his  finally  rising  in  arms, 
is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  town  of  Lanark.  AVallace 
was  at  this  time  married  to  a  lady  of  that  place,  and  residing 
there  with  his  wife.  It  chanced,  as  he  walked  in  the  market- 
place, dressed  in  a  green  garment,  with  a  rich  dagger  by  his 
side,  that  an  Englishman  came  up  and  insulted  him  on  account 
of  his  finery,  saying,  a  Scotchman  had  no  business  to  wear  so 
gay  a  dress,  or  carry  so  handsome  a  weapon. 

6.  It  soon  came  to  a  quarrel,  as  on  many  former  occasions; 
and  Wallace  having  killed  the  Englishman,  fled  to  his  own 
house,  which  was  speedily  assaulted  by  all  the  English  soldiers. 
While  they  were  endeavoring  to  force  their  way  in  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  Wallace  escaped  at  a  back  door,  and  got  in  Siifety 
to  a  rugged  and  rocky  glen,  called  the  Cartland  Crags,  all  cov- 
ered with  buslies  and  trees,  and  full  of  high  precipices,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lanark,  where  he  knew  he  should  be  safe  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  soldiers. 

7.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of  Lanark,  whose  name 
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was  Hazelrigg,  burned  Wallace's  house,  and  put  his  wife  and 
servants  to  death ;  and  by  doing  this,  increased  to  the  highest 
pitch,  as  you  may  believe,  the  hatred  which  Wallace  had  always 
borne  against  the  English.  Hazelrigg  also  proclaimed  him  an 
outlaw,  and  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  bring  him 
to  an  English  garrison,  alive  or  dead. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace  soon  collected  a  body  of  men, 
outlawed  like  himself,  or  willing  to  become  so,  rather  than  any 
longer  to  endure  the  oppression  of  the  English.  One  of  his 
earliest  expeditions  was  directed  against  Hazelrigg,  whom  he 
killed,  and  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  fought 
skirmishes  with  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  against  him,  often 
defeated  them,  and  at  length  became  so  well  known  and  so 
formidable,  that  multitudes  began  to  resort  to  his  standard, 
until  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  restore  his  country  to  independence. 

9.  About  this  time  is  said  to  have  taken  place  a  memorable 
event,  which  the  Scottish  people  call  the  Bams  of  Ayr.  It  is 
said,  the  English  governor  pf  Ayr  had  invited  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  western  parts,  to  meet 
him  in  some  large  buildings  called  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  for  the 
purpose  of  friendly  conference  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
But  the  English  earl  entertained  the  treacherous  purpose  of 
putting  the  Scottish  gentlemen  to  death. 

10.  The  English  soldiers  had  halters  with  running  nooses 
ready  prepared,  and  hung  upon  the  beams  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  as  the  Scottish  gentlemen  were  admitted  by  two  and 
two  at  a  time,  the  nooses  were  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
they  were  pulled  up  by  the  necks,  and  thus'hanged  or  strangled 
to  death.  Among  those  who  were  slain  in  this  base  and  treach- 
erous manner,  was,  it  is  said.  Sir  Ranald  Crawford,  sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Ayr,  and  uncle  to  William  Wallace. 

11.  When  Wallace  heard  of  what  had  befallen,  he  was  dread- 
fully enraged,  and,  collecting  his  men  in  a  wood  near  to  the 
town  of  Ayr,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  authors  of  this 
great  crime.  The  English  in  the  meanwhile  made  much  feast- 
ing, and  when  they  had  eaten  and  drank  plentifully  they  lay 
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down  to  sleep  in  the  same  large  barns  in  which  they  had  mur- 
dered the  Scottish  gentlemen. 

12.  But  Wallace,  learning  that  they  kept  no  guard  or  watch, 
not  suspecting  that  there  were  any  enemies  so  near  them, 
directed  a  woman,  who  knew  the  place,  to  mark  with  chalk 
the  doors  of  the  lodgings  where  the  Englishmen  lay.  Then 
he  sent  a  party  of  men,  with  strong  ropes,  made  all  the  doors 
so.fast  on  the  outside  that  those  within  could  not  open  them. 
On  the  outside  the  Scots  had  prepared  heaps  of  straw,  to  which 
they  set  fire,  and  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  being  themselves  made  of 
wood,  were  soon  burning  in  a  bright  flame. 

13.  Then  the  English  were  soon  awakened,  and  endeavored 
to  get  out  to  save  their  lives.  But  the  doors  were  secured  on 
the  outside,  and  bound  fast  with  ropes ;  and,  besides,  the  blaz- 
ing houses  were  surrounded  by  the  Scotch,  who  forced  those 
who  got  out  to  run  back  into  the  fire,  or  else  put  them  to  death 
on  the  spot;  and  thus,  great  numbers  perished  miserably. 
Many  of  the  English  were  lodged  in  a  convent,  but  they  had 
no  better  fortune  than  the  otheri^;  for  the  prior,  as  he  was 
called,  of  the  convent,  caused  all  the  friars  to  arm  themselves, 
and  attacking  their  English  guests,  they  put  most  of  them  to 
the  sword.  This  was  called  the  Friar  of  Ayr's  blessing.  •  We 
cannot  tell  if  this  story  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr  be  exactly  true; 
but  it  is  probable  there  is  some  foundation  for  it,  as  it  is  uni- 
versally believed  in  that  country. 

14.  Thus  Wallace's  party  grew  daily  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  joined  with  him.  "Amongst 
those  was  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  lord  of  Douglasdale,  and 
the  head  of  a  great  family  often  mentioned  in  Scottish  history. 
There  was  also  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  who  became  Wallace's 
bosom  friend  and  greatest  confidant.  Many  of  these  great 
noblemen,  however,  deserted  the  cause  of  the  country  on  the 
approach  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  governor,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army. 

15.  They  thought  that  Wallace  would  be  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  so  many  disciplined  soldiers,  and  hastened 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  English,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
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estates.  Wallace,  however,  remained  undismayed,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army,  he  had  taken  np  his  camp 
upon  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Forth,  near  the  town  of 
Stirling.  The  river  was  there  crossed  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  about  a  mile  above  the  spot  where  the  present  bridge 
is  situated. 

16.  The  English  general  approached  the  banks  of  the  river 
on  the  southern  side.  He  sent  two  clergymen  to  offer  a  pai'- 
don  to  Wallace  and  his  followers,  on  condition  that  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
high-minded  champion  of  Scotland.  '*  Go  back  to  the  Earl 
of  Warren,'^  said  Wallace,  "and  tell  him  we  value  not  the 
pardon  of  the  King  of  England.  We  are  not  here  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  of  peace,  but  of  abiding  battle,  and  re- 
storing freedom  to  our  country.  Let  the  English  come  on ; — 
we  defy  them  to  their  very  beards.*' 

17.  The  English,  upon  hearing  this  haughty  answer,  called 
loudly  to  be  led  to  the  attack.  The  Earl  of  Warren  hesitated, 
for  he  was  a  skillful  soldier,  and  he  saw  that  to  approach  the 
Scottish  army  his  troops  naust  pass  over  the  long,  narrow, 
wooden  bridge ;  so  that  those  who  should  get  over  first  might 
be  attacked  by  Wallace  with  all  his  forces,  before  those  who 
remained  behind  could  possibly  come  to  their  assistance.  He 
therefore  inclined  to  delay  the  battle.  But  Cressingham,  the 
treasurer,  who  was  ignorant  and  presumptuous,  insisted  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  fight,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once ; 
and  Warren  gave  way  to  his  opinion,  although  Cressingham, 
being  a  churchman,  could  not  be  so  good  a  judge  of  what 
w^as  fitting  as  he  himself,  an  experienced  officer. 

18.  The  English  army  began  to  cross  the  bridge,  Cressing- 
ham leading  the  van,  or  foremost  division  of  the  army ;  for, 
in  those  military  clays,  even  clergymen  wore  armor  and  fought 
in  battle.  The  danger  took  place  which  Warren  had  foreseen. 
Wallace  suffered  a  considerable  part  of  the  English  army  to 
pass  the  bridge  without  offering  any  opposition ;  but  when 
about  one-half  were  over,  and  the  bridge  was  crowded  with 
those  who  were  following,  he  charged  them  who  had  crossed 
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with  his  whole  anny,  slew  a  very  great  number,  and  drove  the 
rest  into  the  River  Forth,  where  the  greater  part  were 
drowned. 

19.  The  rest  of  the  English,  who  remained  on  the  sonthem 
bank  of  the  river,  fled  in  great  confusion,  having  first  set  fire 
to  the  wooden  bridge,  that  the  Scots  might  not  pursue  them. 
Cressingham  was  killed  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  the  Scots  detested  him  so  much,  that  they  flayed  the  skin 
from  his  dead  body,  and  kept  pieces  of  it,  in  memory  of  the 
revenge  they  had  tuken  upon  the  English  treasurer.  Some 
say  they  made  saddle-girths  of  this  same  skin, — a  purpose  for 
which  I  do  not  think  it  conld  be  very  fit.  It  must  be  owned 
to  have  been  a  dishonorable  thing  of  the  Scots  to  insult  the 
dead  body  of  their  enemy,  and  shows  that  they  must  have  been 
then  a  ferocious  and  barbarous  people. 

20.  The  remains  of  Warren's  great  army  fled  out  of  Scot- 
land after  this  defeat ;  and  the  Scots  taking  arms  on  all  sides, 
attacked  the  Castles  in  which  the  English  soldiers  continued 
to  shelter  themselves,  and  took  most  of  them  by  force  or  strat- 
agem      Wallace  even  marched  into  England,  and  laid 

Cumberland  and  Northumberland  waste,  when  the  Scottish 
soldiers,  in  revenge  for  the  mischief  which  the  English  had 

done  in  their  country,  committed  great  cruelties lie 

remained  in  England  more  than  three  weeks,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  to  the  country. 

21.  Edward  I.  was  in  Flanders  when  all  these  events  took 
place.  You  may  suppose  he  was  very  angry  when  he  learned 
that  Scotland,  which  he  thought  completely  subdued,  had  risen 
into  a  great  insurrection  against  him,  defeated  his  ai'mies, 
killed  his  treasurer,  chased  his  soldiers  out  of  the  country,  and 
invaded  England  with  a  great  force.  He  came  back  from 
Flanders  in  a  great  rage,  and  determined  not  to  leave  Scotland 
till  he  had  finally  conquered  that  kingdom  ;  so  he  assembled  a 
very  fine  army,  and  marched  into  Scotland. 

22.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Scots  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  chose  Wallace  to  be  governor  or  protector  of  the 
kingdom,  because  they  had  no  king  at  the  time.     He  was  now 
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titled  Sir  William  Wallace,  Protector  or  Governor  of  the  Scot- 
tisli  nation.  But  althongli  Wallace,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
best  soldier  and  bravest  man  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  the 
most  fit  to  be  placed  in  command  at  this  critical  period,  when 
the  King  of  England  was  coming  against  them  with  such  great 
forces,  yet  the  nobles  of  Scotland  envied  him  this  important 
situation,  because  he  was  not  a  man  born  in  high  rank,  or  en- 
joying a  large  estate. 

23.  So  great  was  their  jealousy  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  that 
they  did  not  seem  very  willing  to  bring  forward  their  forces, 
or  fight  against  the  English,  because  they  would  not  have  him 
to  be  general.  This  was  base  and  mean  conduct,  and  it  was 
attended  with  great  disasters  to  Scotland.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  unwillingness  of  the  great  nobility  to  support  him, 
Wallace  assembled  a  large  army ;  for  the  middling,  but  especi- 
ally the  lower  classes,  were  very  much  attached  to  him.  He 
inarched  boldly  against  the  King  of  England,  and  met  him 
near  the  town  of  Falkirk  [1298]. 

24.  Most  of  his  army  were  on  foot,  because,  in  those  days 
only  the  nobility  and  great  men  of  Scotland  fought  on  horse- 
back. The  English  king,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  very  large 
body  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world,  Normans  and  English, 
all  armed  in  complete  armor.  He  had  also  the  celebrated 
archers  of  England,  who  were  said  to  carry  twelve  Scotsmen's 
lives  under  their,  girdles ;  because  they  carried  each  of  them 
twelve  arrows  stuck  into  their  belt,  and  they  were  expected  to 
kill  a  man  with  every  arrow. 

25:  The  Scotch  had  some  good  archers  from  the  Forest  of 
Ettrick,  who  fought  under  command  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Bonkill;  but  they  were  not  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the 
English.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  army  were  on 
foot,  armed  with  long  spears ;  they  were  placed  thick  and  close 
together,  and  laid  all  their  spears  so  close,  point  over  point, 
that  it  seemed  as  difficult  to  break  through  them,  as  through 
the  wall  of  a  strong  castle.  When  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  facing  each  other,  Wallace  said  to  his  soldiers,  "I  have 
brought  you  to  the   ring,  let  me  see  how  you  can  dance ;" 

8* 
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meaning,  I  have  brought  you  to  the  decisive  field  of  battle,  let 
me  see  liow  bravely  you  can  fight 

2C.  The  English  made  the  attack.  King  Edward,  though 
he  saw* the  close  ranks  and  undaunted  appearance  of  the  Scot- 
tish infantry,  resolved  nevertheless  to  try  whether  he  conld  not 
ride  them  down  with  his  fine  cavalry.  Accordingly,  he  gave 
his  horsemen  orders  to  advance.  They  charged,  accordingly, 
at  the  full  gallop.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
seen  these  fine  horses  riding  as  hard  as  they  could  against  the 
long  lances,  which  were  held  out  by  the  Scots  to  keep  them 
back ;  and  a  dreadful  cry  arose  when  they  came  against  each 
other. 

27.  However,  the  Scots  stood  their  ground,  with  their  long 
spears;  many  of  the  foremost  of  the  English  horses  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  riders  were  killed  as  they  lay  rolling, 
unable  to  rise,  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  heavy  armor.  But 
the  Scottish  horse  did  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  infan- 
try, but  fled  away  from  the  battle.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  treachery  or  ill-will  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
jealous  of  Wallace.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Scots' 
cavalry  were  very  few  in  number;  and  that  they  had  mnch 
worse  arms,  and  weaker  horses,  than  their  enemies. 

28.  The  English  cavalry  attempted  again  and  again  to  dis- 
perse the  deep  and  solid  ranks  in  which  Wallace  had  stationed 
his  foot-soldiers;  but  they  were  repeatedly  beaten  off  with  loss, 
nor  could  they  make  their  way  through  that  wood  of  spears,  as 
it  is  called  by  one  of  the  English  historians.  King  Edward 
then  commanded  his  archers  to  advance;  and  these  approach- 
ing within  arrow-shot  of  the  Scottish  ranks,  poured  on  them 
feuch  close  and  dreadful  volleys  of  arrows, -that  it  was  impossible 
to  sustain  them.  It  happened,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  John 
Stewart  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  the  archers  of 
Ettrick  Forest,  whom  he  was  bringing  forward  to  oppose  those 
of  King  Edward,  were  killed  in  great  numbers  around  him. 
Their  bodies  were  afterward  distinguished  among  the  slain,  as 
being  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  of  the  army. 

29.  The  spearmen  of  the  Scottish  army  being  thus  thrown 
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into  some  degree  of  confusion,  by  the  loss  of  those  who  were 
slain  by  the  arrows  of  the  English,  the  lieavy  cavalry  of  Ed- 
ward again  charged  and  broke  through  the  ranks,  which  were 
already  disordered.  Sir  John  Grahame,  Wallace's  great  friend 
and  companion,  was  slain,  with  many  otlier  brave  soldiers;  and 
the  Scots,  having  lost  a  yery  great  number  of  men,  were  at 
length  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  This  fatal  battle  was  fought 
upon  the  22d  July,  1298. 

♦  ♦  tii  tii  * 

80.  Sir  William  Wallace  continued  to  maintain  himself 
among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  his  native  country  for  no 
less  than  seven  years  after  his  defeat  at  Falkirk,  and  for  more 
than  one  year  after  all  the  other  defenders  of  Scottish  liberty 
had  laid  down  their  arms.  Many  proclamations  were  sent  out 
against  him  by  the  English,  and  a  great  reward  was  set  upon 
his  head ;  for  Edward  did  not  think  he  could  have  any  secure 
possession  of  bis  usurped  kingdom  of  Scotland  while  Wallace 
lived. 

SI.  At  length  he  was  taken  prisoner;  and  shame  it  is  to  say, 
a  Scotchman,  called  Sir  John  Menteith,  was  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  seized  and  delivered  to  the  English.  It  is  gen- 
erally said  that  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Eobroyston,  near 
Glasgow ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  bears,  that  the  sig- 
nal made  for  rushing  upon  him  unawares,  was,  when  one  of  his 
pretended  friends,  who  betrayed  him,  should  turn  a  loaf,  which 
was  placed  on  the  table,  with  its  bottom  or  flat  side  uppermost. 
And  in  after-times  it  was  reckoned  ill-breeding  to  turn  a  loaf 
in  that  manner,  if  there  was  a  person  named  Menteith  in  the 
company;  since  it  was  as  much  as  to  remind  him  that  his 
namesake  had  betrayed  Sir  Witliam  Wallace,  the  Champion 
of  Scotland 

32.  Edward  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  person 
whom  he  considered  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  complete 
conquest  of  Scotland,  resolved  to  make  Wallace  an  example  to 
all  Scottish  patriots  who  should  in  future  venture  to  oppose  his 
ambitious  projects.  He  caused  Wallace  to  be  brought  to  Jjrial 
in  Westminster  Hall,  before  the  English  judges,  and  produced 
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him  there,  crowned,  in  mockery,  with  a  green  garland,  because 
they  said  he  had  been  king  of  outlaws  and  robbers  among  the 
{Scottish  woods.  Ue  was  accused  of  having  been  a  traitor  to 
the  English  crown  ;  to  which  he  answered,  "  I  could  not  be  a 
traitor  to  Edward,  for  I  was  never  his  subject"  He  was  then 
accused  of  having  killed  many  men,  and  done  much  ^vil.  He 
replied,  with  the  same  calm  resolution,  "  that  it  was  true,  he 
had  killed  very  many  Englishmen,  but  it  was  because  they  had 
come  to  subdue  and  oppress  his  native  country  of  Scotland; 
and  far  from  repenting  what  he  had  done,  he  declared  he  was 
only  sorry  that  he  had  not  put  to  death  many  more  of  them." 

83.  Notwithstanding  that  Wallace's  defence  was  a  good  one, 
both  in  law  and  in  common  sense  (for  surely  every  one  has  not 
only  a  right  to  fight  in  defence  of  his  native  country,  but  is 
bound  in  duty  to  do  so),  the  English  judges  condemned  him 
to  be  executed.  So  this  brave  patriot  was  dragged  upon  a 
sledge  to  the  plaoe  of  execution,  where  his  head  was  struck  off 
and  his  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  which,  according  to 
the  cruel  custom  of  the  time,  were  exposed  upon  pikes  of  iron, 
upon  London  Bridge,  and  were  termed  the  limbs  of  a  traitor. 

34.  No  doubt  King  Edward  thought  that  by  exercising  this 
great  severity  toward  so  distinguished  a  patriot  as  Sir  William 
Wallace,  he  would  terrify  all  the  Scots  into  obedience,  and  so 
be  able  in  future  to  reign  over  their  country  without  resist- 
ance. But  though  Edward  was  a  powerful,  a  brave,  and  a 
wise  king,  and  though  he  took  the  most  cautious,  as  well 
as  the  most  strict  measures  to  preserve  the  obedience  of 
Scotland,  yet  his  claim  being  founded  in  injustice  and  usurpa- 
tion, was  not  permitted  by  Providence  to  be  established  in 
security  or  peace.  Sir  William  Wallace,  that  immortal  sup- 
porter of  the  independence  of  his  country,  was  no  fiooner  de- 
prived of  his  life  in  the  cruel  and  unjust  manner  I  have  told 
you,  than  other  patriots  arose  to  assert  the  cause  of  Scottish 
liberty. 
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The  Battle  of  Bannookbum. — CampbeU. 

(The  people  of  Scotland  made  another  effort  to  regain  their  liberties  nnder  Robert 
BruMy  ron  or  one  of  the  competitore  of  Baliol,  at  the  time  the  caee  was  referred  to 
Bdward  I.  Bruce  was  very  popular,  and  was  generally  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland, 
ftiDce  by  his  efforts  the  English  experienced  several  dlsastroas  defeats.  Edward  IT.,  the 
»on  and  successor  of  Kdward  I.,  in  1814,  invaded  Scotland  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thonsand  men,  bnt  was  signally  defeated  by  Bruce,  with  about  thirty  thousand,  at  Ban- 
nockbnm.  The  following  spirited  lines  describe  the  chief  incidents  of  this  interesting 
and  important  battle,— the  most  glorious  in  Scottish  history.] 

WiBE  o'er  Bannock's  heathy  wold^ 
Scotland's  deatbful  banners  roll'd, 
And  spread  thdr  wings  of  sprinkled  gold 

To  the  purpling  east. 
Freedom  beamed  in  every  eye ; 
Devotion  breathed  in  every  sigh  ; 
Freedom  heaved  their  souls  on  high, 

And  steeled  each  hero's  breast 

Charging  then  the  coursers  sprang, 
Sword  and  heloaet  clashing  rang, 
Steel-clad  warriors'  mixing  clang 

Echoed  round  the  field. 
Deathful  see  their  eyeballs  glare ! 
See  the  nerves  of  battle  bare ! 
Arrowy  tempests  cloud  the  air, 

And  glance  from  every  shield. 

Hark,  the  bowmen's  quivering  strings  I 
Death  on  gray-goose  pinions  springs  I 
Deep  they  dip  their  dappled  wings, 

Drunk  in  heroes'  gore. 
Lo !  Edward,  springing  on  the  rear, 
Plies  his  Caledonian  spear : 
Ruin  marks  his  dread  career, 

And  sweeps  them  from  the  shore. 

See  how  red  tlie  streamlets  flow ! 
See  the  reeling,  yielding  foe. 
How  they  melt  at  every  blow  I 

Yet  we  shall  be  free ! 
Darker  yet  the  strife  appears ; 
Forest  dread  of  flaming  spears  I 
Hark  1  a  shout  the  welkin  tears  I 

Bruce  has  victoiy. 
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The  Black  Prince.— CoHter. 

[Edward  II.,  by  hts  indolence  and  fondners  for  ignoble  favorites,  became  Teryim* 
popular,  and  finally,  throogh  the  contrivance  of  hi:<  wicked  qaeon,  iMbella,  and  her 
paramonr  Mortimer,  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Castle,  where  be  was 
put  to  death  in  a  very  barbarous  manner.  He  vt%»  aiiccecdcd  by  his  son,  Sdward  III., 
daring  whose  reign  there  were  repeated  wars  between  England  and  France,  in  which 
the  son  of  the  king,  called  the  Black  Prince,  gained  very  great  glory.  A  sketch  of  hia 
exploits  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  Collier's  ^'Pictares  from  Bng^&sh 
Histoiy.^1 

1.  Edward  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  King  Edward  III., 
and  from  the  color  of  a  suit  of  armor  which  he  wore  to  set 
off  the  fairness  of  his  skin  and  hair,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Prince,  was  born  in  1330,  at  Woodstock.  When  he  was 
sixteen,  he  crossed  with  his  warlike  father  into  France,  and 
was  knighted  on  the  wet  sands  of  La  Ilogue,  where  the  ex- 
pedition had  landed.  A  little  later  he  fought  his  first  fight 
on  the  field  of  Crecy  (1346). 

2.  Having  marched  toward  Paris,  King  Edward  found  it 
necessary  to  turn  off  somewhat  sharply  toward  the  sea.  But 
he  could  not  get  across  the  River  Somme  for  a  long  time.  At 
last,  when  he  was  almost  in  despair,  a  common  man  told  him 
of  a  place  called  the  White  Spot,  where  he  could  carry  his 
army  over  at  low  water.  Starting  from  Abbeville  at  dawn,  he 
reached  the  place  when  it  was  high  water,  and  had  to  wait 
some  hours,  during  which  he  was  very  anxious  leSt  the  King 
of  France,  who  was  chasing  him,  might  come  up.  And  even 
when  his  men  entered  the  water,  they  had  a  fierce  fight  with 
the  Frencli  cavalry  in  the  very  centre  of  the  current 

3.  However,  they  found  their  way  across,  and  took  up  a 
position  near  the  forest  of  Crecy.  There  a  great  battle  wjia 
fought,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  won  his  golden  spurs.  He 
wa3  placed  in  command  of  the  foremost  of  tlie  three  battalions 
into  which  the  English  army  was  divided  ;  and,  when  the  Eng- 
lish arrows  flew  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow  among  the  French 
lines,  strewing  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded  men,  he 
was  attacked  with  the  full  force  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
hostile  army,  who  had  managed  to  pass  the  baud  of  archers. 
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4.  King  Edward,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  was  watching 
the  progress  of  the  battle  through  the  narrow  window  of  a 
windmill,  which  stood  upon  a  little  hill  above  the  field,  and 
must  have  felt  no  small  anxiety  mingling  with  his  pride,  when 
he  saw  the  dangerous  position  of  his  fair-haired  son.  He  felt, 
however,  that  it  would  never  do  to  show  the  slightest  fear  or 
doubt ;  and  so,  when  a  gentleman  came  spurring  to  the  old 
mill  with  an  eager  request  for  help,  the  king  replied,  "  Is  my 
son  killed,  wounded,  or  thrown  to  the  ground  ?'^  "  No,  sire,*' 
said  tlie  knight ;  "but  he  is  hard  beset." 

5.  "Then,''  said  Edward,  "return  to  those  who  sent  you, 
and  tell  them  not  to  send  again  to  me  to-day,  or  expect  that  I 
shall  come  as  long  as  my  son  has  life ;  and  say  that  I  command 
them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs."  And  to  this  resolve  King 
Edward  kept,  for  during  all  that  bloody  day  he  did  not  so 
much  as  put  on  his  helmet,  but  sat  watching  the  prowess  of  his 
son  and  the  valor  of  his  troops. 

6.  The  Black  Prince  was  also  present  at  a  great  naval  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  the  Strait  of  Dover,  between  the  fleets  of 
England  and  Spain.  One  August  evening,  as  King  Edward, 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  was  sitting  on  the  high  deck  of  his 
ship,  listening  to  the  music  of  a  minstrel,  the  man  who  sat  in 
a  little  sentry-box  on  the  top  of  the  thick  mast,  called  out, 
"Ho!  I  spy  a  sail."  Taking  a  cup  of  wine  to  strengthen 
themselves  for  the  struggle,  the  English  knights  put  on  their 
helmets.  A  battle  by  sea  was  then  almost  the  same  as  a  battle 
by  land,  for  after  attempting  to  run  each  other  down,  the  ships 
grappled  together,  and  the  fighting  was  performed  with  arrows 
and  lances. 

7.  In  scenes  like  these  this  celebrated  warrior  learned  to  use 
his  sword  and  lance,  and  to  direct  the  movements  of  armed 
men.  When  he  acted  as  governor  of  Guienne,  in  the  south 
of  France,  he  penetrated  central  Prance  almost  to  the  Loire 
{lwahr)y  and  defeated  the  French  king  in  a  movement  which 
that  monarch  made  to  cut  him  off  from  the  place  he  was 
retreating  to.  The  battle  of  Poiotiers  was  gained  by  ten 
thousand  English  over  sixty  thousand  French,  owing  to  the 
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remarkable  skill  displayed  in  the  choice  of  gi'ound  by  the 
Black  Prince. 

8.  Placing  his  men  among  hedges  and  rows  of  vines,  he  pre- 
vented them  from  suffering  from  the  full  force  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  French  cavalry ;  and  by  directing  the  operationa 
of  the  archers,  who  in  their  green  coats  formed  a  great  part  of 
every  English  army  then,  he  produced  confusion  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  at  last  scattered  them  in  flight  (1356).  King  John  of 
Prance  was  made  prisoner  in  this  battle ;  and,  when  the  Black 
Prince  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Loudon,  some  time  lat^r, 
he  paid  this  royal  captive  a  graceful  compliment  by  mounting 
a  little  black  pony  and  riding  as  a  page  after  the  cream-colored 
charger  on  which  John  paced  solemnly  along. 

9.  The  last  days  of  the  Black  Prince  were  days  of  sorrow 
and  gloom.  His  expedition  into  Spain  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  point  at  which  his  path  of  life  turned  downward  to  the 
grave.  He  went  across  the  Pyrenees  to  aid  the  cause  of  a 
man  called  Peter  the  Cruel,  from  whom  a  step-brother  had 
taken  the  crown  of  Castile.  In  the  two  battles  of  Najarra 
{nah-yah^rah)  and  Navarete  {7iah'Vah-ra'ta),  fought  not  far 
from  the  Ebro,  the  English  were  victorious,  and  their  triumphs 
replaced  Pedro  upon  the  throne  he  had  lost 

10.  The  ungrateful  Spaniard  then  refused  to  pay  his  English 
soldiers,  and  Prince  Edward  was  obliged  to  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  a  campaign,  which  brought  him  nothing  but  empty 
glory.  His  only  method  of  raising  money  then  was  to  lay  a 
hearth-tax  on  his  French  dominions,  a  proceeding  which  raised 
a  cry  of  discontent  from  every  cottage  and  every  castle  in  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Garonne  {gah-ron').  But  worse  than  debt 
resulted  to  the  Black  Prince  from  this  ill-fated  expedition.  He 
caught  a  sickness  in  Spain  which  ended  in  his  death ;  and  he 
never  wore  the  English  crown  at  all. 

[Kin^  Edward  m.  Bnrvived  his  illnstrlonp  pon  only  ono  year,  expiring  In  Uie  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years  (1877).] 
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Taking  of  Calais  by  Edward  TEL.— Hume. 

[Alter  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  m.  marched  to  Calaifi,  which,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
twelve  months,  he  eacceeded  in  taking.  The  following^  extract,  fh>m  Hnme^B  *^  History  of 
£i]{^land,"  contains  some  interesting  incidents  connected  with  its  surrender.] 

1;  The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  remarkable 
vigilance,  constancy,  and  bravery  by  the  townsmen,  during  a 
siege  of  unusual  length ;  but  Philip  (King  of  France,)  informed 
of  their  distressed  condition,  determined  at  last  to  attempt  their 
relief;  and  he  approached  the  English  with  an  immense  army, 
which  the  writers  of  that  age  make  amount  to  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  But  he  found  Edward  so  surrounded  with 
morasses,  and  secured  by  intrenchments,  that,  without  running 
on  inevitable  destruction,  he  concluded  it  impossible  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  English  camp.  He  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  send  his  rival  a  vain  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  open 
field ;  which  being  refused,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  with  his 
army,  and  disperse  them  into  their  several  provinces. 

2.  John  of  Vienne,  Governor  of  Calais,  now  saw  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  famine  and  the  fatigue  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  English  sen- 
tinels that  he  desired  a  parley.  Sir  "Walter  Manny  was  sent  to 
him  by  Edward.  "  Brave  knight,"  cried  the  governor,  "  I  have 
been  intrusted  by  my  sovereign  with  the  command  of  this 
town ;  it  is  almost  a  year  since  you  besieged  me ;  and  I  have 
endeavored,  as  well  as  those  under  me,  to  do  our  duty.  But 
you  are  acquainted  with  our  present  condition;  we  have  no 
hopes  of  relief;  we  are  perishing  with  lounger ;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrender,  and  desire,  as  the  sole  condition,  to 
insure  the  lives  and  liberties  of  these  brave  men,  who  have  so 
long  shared  with  me  every  danger  and  fatigue." 

3.  Manny  replied  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  King  of  England;  that  that  prince  was 
incensed  against  the  townsmen  of  Calais  for  their  pertinacious 
resistance,  and  for  the  evils  which  they  had  made  him  and 
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his  subjects  suffer ;  that  he  was  determined  to  take  exemplary 
vengeance  on  them,  and  would  not  receive  the  town  on  any 
condition  which  should  confine  him  in  the  punishment  of  these 
offenders. 

4.  "  Consider,"  replied  Vienne,  "  that  this  is  not  the  treat- 
ment to  which  brave  men  are  entitled  ;  if  any  English  knight 
had  been  in  my  situation,  your  king  would  have  expclcted'the 
same  conduct  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Calais  have  done 
for  their  sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem  of  every  prince, 
much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince  as  Edward.  But  I  inform 
you,  that,  if  we  must  perish,  we  shall  not  perish  unavenged ; 
and  that  we  are  not  yet  so  reduced  but  we  can  sell  our  lives  at 
&  high  price  to  the  victors.  It  is  the  interest  of  both  sides  to 
prevent  these . desperate  extremities;  and  I  expect  that  you 
yourself,  brave  knight,  will  interpose  your  good  offices  with 
your  prince  in  our  behalf." 

5.  Manny  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  these  sentiments, 
and  represented  to  the  king  the  danger  of  reprisals  if  he  should 
give  such  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calais.  Edward  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  conditions  de- 
manded: he  only  insisted,  that  six  of  the  most  considerable 
citizens  should  be  sent  to  him  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thought 
proper;  that  they  should  come  to  his  camp  carrying  the  keys 
of  the  city  in  their  hands,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with 
ropes  about  their  necks;  and  on  these  conditions  he  promised 
to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  remainder. 

6.  When  tliis  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  it  struck 
the  inhabitants  with  new  consternation.  To  sacrifice  six  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  certain  destruction  for  signalizing  their 
valor  in  a  common  cause,  appeared  to  them  even  more  severe 
than  that  general  punishment  with  which  they  were  before 
threatened ;  and  they  found  themselves  incapable  of  coming  to 
anv  resolution  in  so  cruel  and  distressful  a  situation.  At  last 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  Eustace  de  St  Pierre, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  stepped  forth,  and  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of  his 
friends  and  companions;  another,  animated  by  the  example. 
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made  a  like  generous  oifer;  a  third  and  a  fourth  presented 
themselves  to  the  same  fate ;  and  the  whole  number  was  soon 
completed. 

7.  These  six  heroic  burgesses  appeared  before  Edward  in  the 
guise  of  malefactors,  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  their  city,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution.  It  is  surprising  that  so 
generous  a  prince  should  ever  have  entertained  such  a  barbar- 
ous purpose  against  such  men ;  and  still  more  that  he  should 
seriously  persist  in  the  resolution  of  executing  it.  But  the 
entreaties  of  his  queen  saved  his  memory  from  that  infamy; 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  begged  the  lives  of  these  citizens.  Having  obtained 
her  request,  she  carried  them  into  her  tent,  ordered  a  repast  to 
be  set  before  them,  and,  after  making  them  a  present  of  money 
and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safety. 

Insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler. — JHckens. 

[Bdward  III.  was  encceeded  by  his  grandson,  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  Richard  II.  (13T7).  The  first  part  of  this  reign  is 
noted  for  an  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  immediate  occasion  of 
which  was  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  every  person  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
following  extract  from  Dickens's  "Child's  History  of  England,''  gives  the  particuhirs 
of  this  event.] 

1.  The  common  people  of  England  had  long  been  suffering 
under  great  oppression.  They  were  still  the  mere  slaves  of  the 
lords  of  the  laud  on  which  they  lived,  and  were  on  most  occa- 
sions harshly  and  unjustly  treated.  But  they  had  begun  .by 
this  time  to  think  very  seriously  of  not  bearing  quite  so  much ; 
and,  probably,  were  emboldened  by  the  French  insurrection 
which  had  occurred  a  short  time  before. 

2.  The  people  of  Essex  rose  against  th&  Poll-tax,  and  being 
severely  handled  by  the  government  oflScers,  killed  some  of 
them.  At  this  very  time  one  of  the  collectors,  going  his  rounds 
from  house  to  house,  at  Dartford  in  Kent,  came  to  the  cottage 
of  one  Wat,  a  tiler  by  trade,  and  claimed  the  tax  upon  his 
daughter.  Her  mother,  who  was  at  home,  declared  that  she 
was  under  the  age  of  fourteen;  upon  that  the  collector  (as 
otJier  collectors  had  already  done  in  different  parts  of  England) 
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behaved  in  a  savage  way,  and  brutally  insulted  Wat.TyleFa 
daughter.  The  daughter  screamed,  the  mother  screamed.  Wat 
the  Tiler,  who  was  at  work  not  far  off,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  did 
what  any  honest  fatlier  under  such  provocation  might  have 
done — struck  the  collector  dead  at  a  blow. 

3.  Instantly  the  people  of  that  town  uprose  as  cms  man. 
They  made  Wat  Tyler  their  leader;  they  joined  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Essex,  who  were  in  arms  under  a  priest  called  Jack 
Straw;  they  took  out  of  Maidstone  prison  another  priest 
named  Johk  Ball  ;  and  gathering  in  numbers  as  they  went 
along,  advanced,  in  a  great  confused  army  of  poor  men  to 
Bhickheath.  It  is  said  that  they  wanted  to  abolish  all  prop- 
erty, and  to  declare  all  men  equal.  I  do  not  think  this  very 
likely;  because  they  stopped  the  travellers  on  the  roads,  and 
made  them  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Richard  and  the  people. 

4.  Nor  were  they  at  all  disposed  to  injure  those  who  had 
-done  them  no  harm,  merely  because  they  were  of  high  station ; 

for  the  king's  mother,  who  had  to  pass  through  their  camp  at 
Blackheath,  on  her  way  to  her  young  son,  lying  for  safety  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  had  merely  to  kiss  a  few  dirty-faced, 
rough-bearded  men,  who  were  noisily  fond  of  royalty,  and  so 
got  away  in  perfect  safety.  Next  day  the  whole  mass  marcheti 
on  to  London  Bridge.  There  w^as  a  drawbridge  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  William  Walworth,  the  Mayor,  caused  to  be  raised 
to  prevent  their  coming  into  the  city ;  but  they  soon  terrified 
the  citizens  into  lowering  it  again,  and  spread  themselves,  with 
great  uproar,  over  the  streets. 

5.  They  broke  open  the  prisons ;  they  burned  the  papers  in 
Lambeth  Palace ;  they  destroyed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  pal- 
ace, the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  said  to  be  the  most  beaatifQl 
and  splendid  in  England ;  they  set  fire  to  the  books  and  docu- 
ments in  the  Temple ;  and  made  a  great  riot.  Many  of  these 
oiftrasjes  were  committed  in  drunkenness;  since  those  citizens 
wlio  had  w^ell-filled  cellars  were  only  too  glad  to  throw  them 
open  to  save  the  rest  of  their  property;  but  even  the  drunken 
rioters  were  very  careful  to  steal  nothing.  They  were  so  angry 
with  one  man,  who  was  seen  to  take  a  silver  cup  at  the  Savoy 
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Palace,  and  put  it  in  his  breast,  that  they  drowned  him  in  the 
Tiver,  cup  and  all. 

6.  The  young  king  haa  been  taken  out  to  treat  with  them 
before  they  committed  these  excesses ;  but 'he  and  the  people 
about  him  were  so  frightened  by  the  riotous  shouts,  that  they 
got  back  to  the  Tower  in  the  best  way  they  could.  This  made 
the  insurgents  bolder ;  so  they  went  on  rioting  away,  striking 
off  the  heads  of  those  who  did  not,  at  a  mementos  notice,  de- 
clare for  King  Eichard  and  the  people;  and  killing  as  many 
of  the  unpopular  persons  whom  they  supposed  to  be  their 
enemies  as  they  could  by  any  means  lay  hold  of.  In  this  man- 
ner they  passed  one  very  violent  day,  and  then  proclamation 
was  made  that  the -king  would  meet  them  at  Mile-end,  and 
grant  their  requests. 

7.  The  rioters  went  to  Mile-end,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand,  and  the  king  met  them  there;  and  to  the  king  the 
rioters  peaceably  proposed  four  conditions.  First,  that  neither 
they  nor  their  children,  nor  any  coming  after  them,  should  be 
made  slaves  any  more.  Secondly,  that  the  rent  of  land  should 
be  fixed  at  a  certain  price  in  money,  instead  of  being  paid  in 
service.  Thirdly,  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  buy  and 
sell  in  all  markets  and  public  places,  like  other  free  men. 
Fourthly,  that  they  should  be  pardoned  for  past  offenses. 
Heaven  knows  there  was  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  these 
proposals.  The  young  king  deceitfully  pretended  to  think  so, 
and  kept  thirty  clerks  up  all  night  writing  out  a  charter 
accordingly. 

8.  Now,  Wat  Tyler  himself  wanted  more  than  this.  He 
wanted  the  entire  abolition  of  the  forest  laws.  He  was  not  at 
Mile-end  with  the  rest,  but,  while  that  meeting  was  being  held, 
broke  into  the  Tower  of  London  and  slew  the  archbishop  and 
the  treasurer,  for  whose  heads  the  people  had  cried  out  loudly 
the  day  before.  He  and  his  men  even  thrust  their  swords  into 
the  bed  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  while  the  princess  was  in  it,  to 
make  certain  that  none  of  their  enemies  were  concealed  thei'e. 

9.  So  Wat  and  his  men  still  continued  armed,  and  rode 
about  the  city.    Kext  morning  the  king,  with  a  small  train  of 
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sixty  gentlemen — among  whom  was  Walworth,  the  Mayor, — 
rode  into  Smithtield,  and  saw  Wat  and  his  people  at  a  little 
distance.  Says  Wat  to  his  men,  "  There  is  the  king.  I  will  go 
speak  with  him,  and  tell  him  what  we  want"  Straightway 
Wat  rode  up  to  him,  and  began  to  talk.  **  King,*'  says  Wat, 
**dost  thou  see  all  my  men  there?"  "Ah,"  says  the  king. 
«  Why  ?" 

10.  "  Because,"  says  Wat,  "  they  are  all  at  my  command,  and 
have  sworn  to  do  whatever  I  bid  them."  Some  declared  after- 
ward that  as  Wat  said  this,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  king's 
bridle.  Others  declared  that  he  was  seen  to  play  with  his  own 
dagger.  I  think,  myself,  that  he  just  spoke  to  the  king  like  a 
rough,  angry  man  as  he  was,  and  did  nothing  more.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  expecting  no  attack,  and  preparing  for  no  resist- 
ance, when  Walworth,  the  Mayor,  did  the  not  very  valiant 
deed  of  drawing  a  short  sword,  and  stabbing  him  in  the  throat. 
He  dropped  from  his  horse,  and  one  of  th§  king's  people 
speedily  finished  him. 

11.  So  fell  Wat  Tyler.  Fawners  and  flatterers  made  a 
mighty  triumph  of  it,  and  set  up  a  cry  which  will  occasion- 
ally find  an  echo  to  this  day.  But  Wat  was  a  hard-w^orking 
man,* who  had  suffered  much,  and  had  been  foully  outraged; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  nature 
and  a  much  braver  spirit  than  any  of  the  parasites^  who  exulted 
then,  or  have  exulted  since,  over  his  defeat 

12.  Seeing  Wat  down,  his  men  immediately  l>ent  their  bows 
to  avenge  his  fall.  If  the  young  king  had  not  had  presence  of 
mind  at  that  dangerous  moment,  both  he,  and  the  mayor  to 
boot,  might  have  followed  Tyler  pretty  fast  But  the  king, 
riding  up  to  the  crowd,  cried  out  that  Tyler  was  a  traitor,  and 
that  he  would  be  their  leader.  They  were  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  they  set  up  a  great  shouting,  and  followed  the  boy  until  he 
was  met  at  Islington -by  a  large  body  of  soldiers. 

13.  The  end  of  this  rising  was  the  then  usual  end.  As  soon 
as  the  king  found  himself  safe,  he  unsaid  all  he  had  said,  and 
undid  all  he  had  done;  some  fifteen  hundred  of  the  rioters 
were  tried  (mostly  in  Essex)  with  great  rigor,  and  executed 
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wifch  great  cruelty.  Many  of  them  were  hanged  on  gibbets, 
and  left  there  as  a  terror  to  the  country  people;  and  because 
their  miserable  friends  took  some  of  the  bodies  down  to  bury, 
the  king  ordered  the  rest  to  be  chained  up — which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  hanging  in  chains. 

Extract  from  the  Drama  of  Wat  Tyler.—iSkni^Aey. 

Act  II.,  Scene  III. — Sniithfield. 
Wat  Tyler,  John  Ball,  Hob  Cabtee,  Piers,  etc.    Mob. 

Piers.  So  far  triumphant  are  we.    How  these  nobles, 
These  petty  tyrants,  who  so  long  oppressed  us, 
Shrink  at  the  first  resistance ! 

Hob.  They  were  powerful 

Only  because  we  fondly  thought  them  so. 
Where  is  Jack  Straw  ? 

Tyler.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

To  seize  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance.  [ding 

Joh7i  Ball  It  was  well  judged ;  fain  would  I  spare  the  shed* 
Of  human  blood:  gain  we  that  royal  puppet. 
And  all  will  follow  fairly ;  deprived  of  him. 
The  nobles  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
Kebel  against  the  people's  majesty. 

BtUer  Herald. 

Herald.  Richard  the  Second,  by  the  gi^ace  of  .God, 
Of  England,  Ireland,-  France,  and  Scotland,  king. 
Would  parley  with  Wat  Tyler. 

Tyler.  Let  him  know 

Wat  Tyler  is  in  Smithfield.    [Exit  Herald.]    I  will  parley 
With  this  young  monarch :  as  he  comes  to  me, 
Trusting  my  honor,  on  your  lives,  I  charge  you. 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

John  Ball  The  faith  of  courts 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.    You  are  honest — 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  victim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 
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Enter  King,  Walworth,  Philpot,  etc. 

King.  I  would  speak  to  thee,  Wat  Tyler :  bid  the  mob 
Betire  awhile. 

Piers.  Nay,  do  not  go  alone — 
Let  me  attend  you. 

Tyler.  W^herefore  should  I  fear? 

Am  I  not  arm'd  with  a  just  cause  ?    Retire, 
And  I  will  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom, 

{Advances. 

King.  Tyler,  why  have  you  killed  my  oflScer, 
And  led  my  honest  subjects  from  their  homes. 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

Tyler.  Because  they  were  oppress'd. 

King.  Was  this  the  way 

To  remedy  the  ill  ?    You  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means — petitioned  at  the  throne— 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

Tyler.  King  of  England, 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak — 
The  sovereign  people  ought  to  demand  justioe. 
I  kill'd  your  officer,  for  his  lewd  hand 
Insulted  a  maid's  modesty.    Your  subjects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious ; 
His  yoke  is  heayy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  we  carry  on  this  fatal  war, 
To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate. 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  homes. 
Forcing  his  hard-earn'd  fruits  from  the  honest  peasant^ 
Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbors  ? 
Why  is  this  niinous  poll-tax  imposed, 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance, 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity  ?     King  of  England, 
WHiy  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets — 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 
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Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant^s  feet, 

And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us  ? 

You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces ! 

The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite; 

Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers:  we,  the  while, 
•  Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food, 

And  sleep  scarce  sheltered  from  the  cold  night  wind ; 

Whilst  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  ns 

Which  might  have  cheered  the  wintry  hour  of  age. 

The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  money ; 

We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes : 

Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we 

From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government  ? 

Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French  P 

W^hat  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 

We  pay,  we  fight,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 

Do  you  not  claim  the  country  as  your  own  ? 

Do  you  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest. 

The  birds  of  heaven,  your  own  ? — prohibiting  us. 

Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 

Which  nature  offers.    King  I  is  all  tliis  just  ? 

Think  you  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer? 

The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 

And  tyrants  tremble — mark  me,  King  of  England! 
Walworth  (comes  behind  him,  and  stabs  him). 

Insolent  rebel,  threatening  the  king  I 
Piers,  Vengeance!    Vengeance! 
Hob.  Seize  the  king. 
King.  I  must  be  bold      {advancing). 

My  friends  and  loving  subjects, 
I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask ;  you  shall  be  free — 
The  tax  shall  be  repeal'd— all,  all  you  wish. 
Your  leader  menaced  me ;  he  deserved  his  fate ; 
Quiet  your  angers ;  on  my  royal  word. 
Your  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away; 
Your  vassalage  abolished.    A  free  pardon 
Allowed  to  all :    So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

9 
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John  Ball    Reyenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not  Christaius  ; 
Send  us  these  terms,  sign'd  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.     Deceive  us  not — 
Act  justly,  so  to  excuse  your  late  foul  deed. 

KiTig.  The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out.;  on  mine  honor 
All  shall  be  justly  done- 
Joan  of  Arc. — Lingard. 

[HeDiy  v.,  the  »ncce9E>or  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  England,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Innacy  of  the  French  king,  Charloa  VT.,  and  the  dis^tracted  condition  of  aAiirs  in  France 
occasioned  by  it,  invaded  that  conntry,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Fre&cli  army 
at  Ag'in-coart  (1415).  This  waa  aoon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Troyea  (A-fPoA),  by  which 
Henry  was  to  succeed  to  the  French  throne  on  the  death  of  Charlea.  He  died,  howex-^r, 
before  the  French  king,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Inflint  son,  Henry  VI.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.,  his  son,  Charles  ^1I.,  brave  and  energetic,  determined  to  resist  the  daim 
of  the  English  monarch  to  the  snccession.  A  war  ensned,  daring  which  appeared  that 
wonderlVil  heroine,  Joan  of  Arc.  Her  interesting  bat  moamfbl  histoiy  ia  contained  ia 
the  following  extract  from  Lingard's  ''Histor}-  of  England."'] 

1.  The  fall  of  Orleans  was  confidently  anticipated;  and  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the 
French  monarch,  when  the  French  throne  was  saved  from  min 
by  Joan  d'Arc,  the  daughti^r  of  a  small  farmer  at  Domremy,  a 
hamlet  in  Champagne,  situated  between  Xeufch4teau  and 
Vancouleur.  This  interesting  female  was  born  about  the  year 
1412.  Her  education  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other  poor 
girls  in  the  neighborhood;  but  she  was  distinguished  above 
them  all  by  her  diligence,  modesty,  and  piety. 

2.  Near  Domremy  was  a  solitary  chapel,  called  •the  Hermit- 
age of  the  Vii'giii.  Joan  was  accustomed  to  visit  this  hermit- 
age every  Saturday,  and  to  hang  up  a  garland  of  flowers,  or 
burn  a  taper  of  wax  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  Tliese, 
her  early  habits,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  probably  served 
to  impress  on  her  mind  that  romantic  character  which  it  after- 
ward  exhibited.  The  child  was  fond  of  solitude;  whatever 
interested  her  became  the  subject  of  long  and  serious  thought  ; 
and  in  these  day-dreams  the  young  enthusiast  learned  to  invest 
with  visible  forms  the  creations  of  her  own  fancy. 

3.  Besides  reliction,  tliere  was  another  sentiment  which  gpran^ 
up  in  the  breast  of  Joan.     Young  as  she  was,  she  had  heard 
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enough  of  the  calamities  which  oppressed  her  country,  to  be- 
wail the  hard  fate  of  her  sovereign,  driven  from  the  throne  of 
his  fathers.  It  chanced  that  in  May,  1428,  a  marauding  party 
of  Burgundians  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Domremy  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  Neiifchateau.  The  village  was  plundered,  and 
the  church  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

4.  On  their  departure  the  fugitives  retumed,  and  the  sight 
wound  up  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan  to  the  highest  pitch-  She 
escaped  from  her  parents,  prevailed  on  an  uncle  to  accompany 
her,  and  announced  her  mission  to  Baudricourt,  one  of  the 
French  generals,  who,  though  he  treated  her  with  ridicule, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  communicate  her  history  to  the  dauphin, 
and  received  an  order  to  forward  her  to  the  French  court.  To 
travel  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  through  a 
long  tract  of  country,  of  which  one  portion  was  possessed  by 
hostile  garrisons,  and  the  other  perpetually  infested  by  parties  . 
of  plunderers,  was  a  perilous  and  almost  hopeless  attempt. 

5.  But  Joan  was  confident  of  success ;  on  horseback,  and  in 
male  attire,  with  an  escort  of  seven  persons,  she  passed  with- 
out meeting  an  enemy;  and  on  the  tenth  day  at  Fierbois 
{feer'hwah),  a  few  miles  from  Chinon  {she-nong')y  announced 
to  Charles  her  arrival  and  object.  An  hour  was  fixed  for  her 
admission  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  the  poor  maiden  of  Dom- 
remy was  ushered  into  a  spacious  hall,  lighted  up  with  fifty 
torches,  and  filled  with  some  hundreds  of  knights,  among 
whom  Charies  himself  had  mixed  unnoted,  and  in  plain  attire. 

6.  Joan  entered  without  embarrassment;  the  glare  of  the 
lights,  the  gaze  of  the  spectators  did  not  disconcert  her.  Sin- 
gling out  the  dauphin  at  the  first  glance,  she  walked  up  to  him 
with  a  firm  step,  bent  her  knee,  and  said,  "God  give  you  good, 
life,  gentle  king.'*  He  was  surprised,  bat  replied,  "I  am  not 
the  king,  he  is  there,"  pointing  at  the  -same  time  to  a  different 
part  of  the  hall.  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
not  they,  but  you  are  the  king.  Most  noble  lord  dauphin'',  I 
am  Joan  the  maid,  sent  on  the  part  of  God  to  aid  you  and  the 
kingdom  ;  and  by  his  order  I  announce  to  you  that  you  will  be 
crowned  in  the  city  of  Kheims  (reernz).'^ 
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7.  The  following  day  she  made  her  appearance  in  public, 
and  on  horseback.  From  her  look  she  was  thought  to  be  in 
her  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year ;  her  figure  was  slender  and 
graceful,  and  her  long  black  locks  fell  in  ringlets  on  her 
shoulders.  She  ran  a  course  with  the  lance,  and  managed  her 
horse  with  ease  and  dexterity.  The  crowd  burst  into  shouts 
of  admiration ;  they  saw  in  her  something  more  than  human ; 
she  was,  they  thought,  a  knight  descended  from  heaven,  for 
the  salvation  of  France.  Men  of  every  rank  caught  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  thousands  offered  their  services  to  follow  her  to 
battle. 

8.  Sixty  bastiles  or  forts,  erected  in  a  circle  round  Orleans, 
had  effectually  intercepted  the  communication  with  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  liorrors  of  famine  were  already  felt  within  the 
walls,  when  it  was  resolved  by  the  French  cabinet  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  throw  a  supply  of  provisions  into  the  city. 
A  strong  body  of  men,  under  some  of  the  bravest  officers  in 
France,  assembled  at  Blois  {filwaK)^  and  Joan  solicited  and 
obtained  permission  not  only  to  join,  but  also  to  direct,  the 
expedition. 

.  9.  To  the  English  commanders  she  sent  orders,  in  the 
name  of  Ood,  to  withdraw  from  France,  and  return  to  their 
native  country.  Dunois  {doo-nwah'),  the  Governor  of  Orleans, 
led  her  secretly  into  that  city,  where  she  was  received  by  the 
citizens,  with  lighted  torches  and  acclamations  of  joy.  Her 
presence  created  in  the  soldiers  a  spirit  of  daring,  and  a  confi- 
dence of  success.  Day  after  day  sallies  were  made,  and  the 
strongest  of  the  English  forts  successively  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  assailants. 

Id.  One  day,  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  planting  a  ladder, 
an  arrow  passed  throqgh  an  opening  in  her  corslet^  and  fixed 
itself  between  the  chest  and  the  shoulder.  Her  companions 
conveyed  her  out  of  the  crowd,  the  wound  was  dressed,  and 
the  heroine,  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  prayer,  rejoined  the 
combatants.  At  her  appearance  the  assailants  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  the  fort  was  soon  won. 

11.  Suffolk,  disconcerted  by  repeated  losses,  determined  to 
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raise  the  siege ;  and  the  soldiers,  with  feelings  of  shame 
and  regret,  turned  their  backs  to  the  city.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk 
was  soon  besieged  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  the  place  was 
carried  by  storm.  More  than  three  hundred  of  the  garrison 
perished;  and  Suffolk,  with  the  remainder,  fell  into  the  hands 
ef  the  enemy. 

12.  Joan  had  always  declared  that  the  object  of  her  mission 
was  twofold:  the  liberation  of  Orleans,  and  the  coronation  of 
the  king  at  Rheims.  Of  these  the  first  had  been  accomplished ; 
and  she  vehemently  urged  the  execution  of  the  second. 
Though  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Rheims  was  an  enterprise  of 
diflSculty  and  danger,  for  every  intermediate  fortress  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy,  Charles  determined  to  trust  to  his 
own  fortune  and  the  predictions  of  his  inspired  deliverer. 

IS.  Having  sent  a  strong  division  of  troops  to  alarm  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  another  to  insult  those  of  Guienne, 
he  commenced  his  march  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  cav- 
alry. The  citizens  of  Rheims  having  expelled  the  Burgimdian 
garrison,  received  him  with  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of 
joy.  The  coronation  was  performed  in  the  ususal  manner ;  but 
as  none  of  the  peers  of  France  attended,  Charles  appointed 
proxies  to  perform  their  duties.  During  the  ceremony,  Joan, 
with  her  banner  unfurled,  ^tood  by  the  king's  side ;  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  embraced  his  feet, 
declared  her  mission  accomplished,  .and  with  tears  solicited 
his  leftve  to  return  to  her  former  station. 

14.  But  the  king  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  one 
who  had  hitherto  proved  so  useful ;  and  at  his  earnest  request 
she  consented  to  remain  with  the  army,  and  to  strengthen  that 
throne  which  she  had  in  a  great  measure  established.  Bedford 
obtained  fresh  assurances  of  fidelity  from  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, withdrew  five  thousand  men  from  his  Norman  garri- 
sons, and  received  an  equal  number  from  his  uncle  Beaufort. 
With  these  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Charles,  who  was  unwilling 
to  stake  his  crown  on  the  uncertain  event  of  a  battle. 

15.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Senlis,  however,  the  two  armies 
nndesignedly  came  in  sight  of  each  other.    The  English,  in- 
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ferior  in  numbers,  prepared  for  the  fight  after  their  usual 
manner ;  the  French  ofticers,  flushed  with  success,  impatiently 
demanded  the  signal  for  battle.  But  the  defeats  of  Aginconrt 
and  Verneuil  led  Charles  not  to  rely  on  mere  superiority  of 
number.  The  armies  separated  as  if  it  had  been  by  mutual 
consent  The  regent  hastened  into  Normandy,  and  Charles^ 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  female  companion,  took  advantage  of 
the  duke's  absence  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  capital.  Sois- 
sous,  Senlis,  Beauvais,  and  St  Denis  opened  their  gate^  He 
advanced  to  Montmartre,  published  an  amnesty,  and  directed 
assault  on  the  Fauxbourg  of  St  IIonor& 

IC  The  action  lasted  four  hours.  At  its  verv  commence- 
ment  Joan  received  a  dangerous  wound,  was  thrown  into  the 
ditch,  and  lay  there  unnoticed  till  she  was  discovered  in  the 
evening,  and  carried  off  by  a  party  sent  in  search  after  her. 
Charles,  mortified  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Parisians. 
retired  to  Bourges ;  while  the  maid,  looking  on  her  wound  as 
an  admonition  from  heaveu  that  her  commission  had  ceased 
with  the  coronation  at  Ilheims,  consecrated  her  armor  to  God 
in  the  church  at  St  Denis.  Her  services,  however,  were  still 
wanted.  At  the  solicitation  of  her  sovereign,  she  consents  to 
resume  the  profession  of  arms,  and  accepted  a  patent  of  nobility 
for  herself  and  her  family,  accompanied  with  a  grant  of  income 
equal  to  that  of  an  earl. 

17.  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Compeigne  {com-pe-mn') ;  and 
the  maid  was  selected  to  raise  the  siege.  Her  troops  were  de- 
feated, however ;  she  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  handed  over 
to  the  regent,  Bedford.  The  unfortunate  maid  was  treated  witii 
neglect  by  her  friends,  with  cruelty  by  her  enemies.  If  ever 
prince  had  been  indebted  to  a  subject,  Charles  VII.  was  in- 
debted to  Joim  d'Arc;  yet  from  the  moment  of  her  captivity 
she  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  We  read  not  of  any  sum 
offered  for  her  ransom,  or  attempt  made  to  alleviate  the  rigor 
of  her  confinement,  or  notice  taken  of  her  trial  and  execution. 

18.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  {bo-va'),  in  whose  diocese  she  had 
been  taken,  claimed  the  right  of  trying  her  in  his  court  on  an  ac 
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casation  of  sorcery  and  imposture.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  claim  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  inquiry  was  opened  at  Rouen  (roo'en) ;  on  sixteen  different 
days  she  was  brought  to  the  bar ;  the  questions,  with  her  an- 
swers, were  laid  before  the  University  of  Paris ;  and  the  opinion 
of  that  body  concurred  with  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Still 
the  sentence  was  delayed  from  day  to  day;  and  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  save  her  from  the  punishment  of  death, 
by  inducing  her  to  make  a  frank  and  explicit  confession. 

19.  But  the  spirit  of  the  heroine  continued  undaunted;  she 
pi'oudly  maintained  that  she  had  been  the  inspired  minister  of 
the  Almighty.  The  fatal  day,  however,  arrived;  and  the  cap* 
tive  was  placed  at  the  bar ;  but  when  the  judge  had  prepared 
to  pronounce  sentence,  she  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  of 
terror,  subscribed  an  act  of  abjuration,  and,  having  promised 
upon  oath  never  more  to  wear  male  attire,  was  remanded  to  her 
former  place  of  confinement 

20.  Her  enthusiasm,  however,  revived  in  the  solitude  of  a 
prison,  and  her  judges  condemned  her,  on  the  charge  of  having 
relapsed  into  her  former  errors.  She  was  led  sobbing  and 
struggling  to  the  stake;  but  the  expectation  of  a  heavenly 
deliverer  did  not  forsake  her  though  she  saw  the  fire  kindled 
at  her  feet  She  then  burst  into  loud  exclamations,  protesting 
her  innocence,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Almighty ;  and  just 
before  the  flames  enveloped  her,  was  seen  embracing  a  cruci- 
fix, and  calling  on  Christ  for  mercy.  This  cruel  and  unjusti- 
fiable tragedy  was  acted  in  the  market-place  of  Eouen,  before 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  about  twelve  months  after 
her  capture  (1431). 

[Nothing  was  eained  hy  this  rathless  ezecntlon  of  the  "Maid  of  OrieanB."  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  died  (1435),  and  Charles  was  enabled  to  re-enter  hla  capital,  after  hay- 
ing ^>^n  excluded  from  it  for  twenty  years  (1437).  The  Enj^lish  contlnned  to  Buffer 
deft^At  nntU,  finally,  this  long  war  was  intemipted  by  a  trace  (1444) ;  and  BttbseqaenUy 
the  French  gained  all  their  poBseseioDa  except  CalaiB  (14S1).] 
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The  War  of  the  Roies. — Henry  Beed. 

[Heniy  YI.,  on  arriving  at  tbe  age  of  miOority,  showed  neither  the  capacity  nor  dia- 
position  to  take  control  of  the  goyemment;  and  the  diaorderB  whkh  thia  ooeai>ion«d 
Induced  many  of  the  people  to  ikvor  the  claims  of  Richard,  Dnke  of  York,  to  the  throne, 
in  right  of  his  descent  ttom  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.  Thus  was  broogfat  on  that 
great  conflict,  st>lid  the  "War  of  the  Roses'*  (from  the  badges  worn  by  the  respective 
parties,  the  Lancastrians  wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  Yorkists  a  white  rose),— a  war 
which  laated  thirty  years,  and  was  signaliaed  by  twelve  pitched  battles ;  which  delaired 
England  with  blood,  and  in  which  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  almost 
annihilated.  The  following  is  extracted  from  ''  Lectures  on  English  History,"  by  Heniy 
Beed.] 

1.  The  national  vanity  of  the  Englieh,  which  had  been  so 
highly  stimulated  by  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  and  the  short* 
lived  conquest  of  French  territory,  was  now  exasperated  by  the 
reverses  of  the  war  in  France,  and  the  loss  of  their  continental 
dominions.  The  glory  of  the  Plantagenets  was  waning,  and 
the  King  of  France  was  getting  his  own  again ;  fortress  after 
fortress  was  given  up  by  the  English ;  and  when  the  nation 
found  themselves  deprived  of  .all  that  lately  they  so  proudly 
held  of  French  soil,  save  a  mere  foothold  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
turned,  in  the  maddened  passion  of  disappointed  pride,  to  take 
vengeance  upon  some  one  who  might  be  made  answerable  for 
the  disasters  of  the  government. 

2.  The  national  fury  fell  upon  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  chief 
minister  of  Henry's  government.  He  was  impeached  and  tried ; 
and  the  king,  probably  to  save  his  life  from  the  frenzy  of  fac- 
tion, banished  him  from  the  kingdom.  On  his  passage  to 
France,  the  vessel  that  carried  him  was  captured  by  a  ship  of 
the  royal  navy ;  he  was  ordered  on  board,  received  with  the 
ominous  salutation — "Welcome,  traitor!"  A  mock  trial  was 
held,  sentence  of  death  pronounced;  he  was  lowered  into  a 
small  boat,  which  bore  an  executioner,  a  block,  and  a  rusty 
sword;  his  head  was  hacked  off,  and  his  corpse  cast  ashore 
upon  the  Dover  sands.  This  much  is  known,  and  then  comes 
the  cloud  over  the  history,  and  we  are  all  in  the  dark  again. 

3.  The  murder  of  Suffolk  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
deeds  which  are  perpetrated  by  lawlessness  usurping  the  place 
of  law — the  wild  spirit  of  revenge  claiming  the  power  of  justice. 
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We  know  just  enough  of  it  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  ominous 
signs  of  perturbed  times.  .  It  is  a  symptom  of  misgovernment 
and  of  domestic  discord;  and  quickly  there  appears^  in  the 
shape  of  popular  insurrection,  another  sign  of  approaching 
anarchy. 

4.  You  begin  to  hear  the  first  sounds  that  give  signal  of  the 
ooming  convulsion  that  is  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
realm;  you  discover  the  premonitions  of  the  politicfU  pesti- 
lence that  is  to  devastate  England.  Popular  tumult  is  the  first 
eruption  of  the  disease,  and  just  such  an  insurrection  as  that 
which  was  headed  by  Jack  Cade,  is  the  form  the  tumult  is  apt 
to  take.  It  is  licentiousness  proclaiming  freedom  by  the  de- 
struction of  all  rule  and  order ;  it  is  ruffian  ignorance  taking 
advantage  of  popular  discontent  by  promising  absurd  and  im- 
practicable reformations. 

5.  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  some  seventy  years  before,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  much  more  reputable  insurrection  than 
Cade's.  Then  the  populace  rose,  because  the  power  ot  govern- 
ment was  oppressive  upon  theto,  and  now,  because  they  felt 
that  the  authority  of  law  was  too  feeble  to  preserve  subordi- 
nation. The  people  were  estranged  from  the  sovereign ;  they 
had,  in  their  discontent,  a  restless  desire  for  change — they 
knew  not  what  it  should  be;  and  a  low  demagogue^  started 
them — to  flatter  them  with  promises.  "There  shall  be  in 
England  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny;  the  three- 
hoo])ed  pots  shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to 
drink  small  beer;  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass." 

C  Whether  or  no  Cade's  rebellion  was  fomented  by  the 

Duke  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  own  ag" 

grandizement  out  of  the  increased  confusion,  is  one  of  the 

multitude  of  uncertainties  of  the  history.      York's  claim  to 

the  crown  is  not  yet  made ;  but  the  troubles  of  the  reign  next 

take  the  form  of  the  feud  between  York  and  the  Lancastrian 

chief,  the  Duke  of  Somerset.    It  is  a  dispute  between  them, 

that  Shakspeare  has  made  the  subject  of  the  scene  in  the 

Temple  garden,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  adoption  of  the 

9* 
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respective   badges   of   the    two    great   parties    is    accounted 
for. 

7.  The  scene,*  however,  is  a  purely  dramatic  creation,  with- 
out historic  authority,  as  far  as  is  known ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  history  gives  any  explanation  of  the  adoption  of  the  white 
and  red  roses  as  the  emblems  of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians 
respectively.  In  that  scene  York,  being  unable  to  obtain  au 
oral  expression  of  opinion  respecting  his  hereditary  rights,  is 
represented  saying : 

"  Let  him  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honor  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  liave  pleadeil  tnitb, 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me." 

8.  Somerset  adds : 

"  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  purity  of  the  troth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  fh)m  off  this  thorn,  with  me.*' 

The  angry  scene  closes  with  Warwick's  prediction : 

"  This  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night" 

•.  Before  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  was 
openly  asserted,  th^  thoughts  of  the  nation  were,  during  some 
years,  habituated  to  look  to  him  as  the  future  sovereign  in  due 
course  of  inheritance,  he  being  the  heir  presumptive,  and 
Jlenry  the  Sixth  being  then  childless.    The  Duke  of  \"ork 

^  me  still  more  prominent  in  connection  with  royalty,  by 

1   ^  1      Tiade  protector  during  the  disability  of  the  king.     To 

11  h  -^^         nation,  and  to  his  own,  the  crown  was  visible 

1     1.  ire  possession,  until  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sword.  *  nis 

',     ^  Henry  the  Sixth,  changed  the  prospect,  and  the 

, J     ,     J       '^e  reached  by  the  family  of  York  onlv  by  a  revo- 
the  cloud  over  t.  ^  "    -^ 

J    J       ,  .  ,               "St  Albans,  which  is  regarded  as  the  beffin- 
deeds  which  are  perpe*    °  ° 

of  law— the  wild  spirit  Ol  .Kim,  Henry  VI.,M^c*//..5,.«,/|r. 
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ning  of  the  civil  war,  appears  to  have  been  an  unpremeditated 
conflict.  The  Yorkists  gained  the  battle,  and  the  king  fell 
into  their  power.  The  fact  of  the  battle  is  quite  intelligible; 
but  immediately  after  it,  all  that  the  triumphant  Yorkists  ask, 
is  pardon ;  they  renew  their  oaths  of  fealty""  to  King  Henry, 
and  appear  perfectly  satisfied,  simply  because  Somerset  was 
killed  in  the  battle. 

11.  Soon  afterward  the  gentle  king  reconciled  the  contend-  • 
ing  parties,  and  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
took  place,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  made  a 
beautiful  show  of  concord  by  walking  hand-in-hand  with  each 
other.  It  was  a, very  fine  spectacle,  but  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  spectacle.  The  royal  ambition  in  the  soul  of  York  was 
never  quenched ;  and  besides  that,  it  was  not  forgotten,  that  in 
the  conflict  at  St  Albans,  Somerset,  and  Clifford,  and  North- 
umberland had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  their  Yorkist  foes;  and 
now  there  was  burning  in  the  bosoms  of  their  sons  and  retain- 
ers a  lust  for  vengeance,  which  years  did  not  extinguish. 

12.  Moreover,  there  was  the  queen,  the  indomitable  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  of  whose  character  I  shall  speak  presently.  She  was  - 
naturally  suspicious  of  the  adverse  influences  which  she  saw 
gathering  round  her  husband's  throne;  and  the  Yorkists 
strongly  reciprocated  the  feeling  of*  jealousy,  as  they  came  to 
know  the  might  of  that  strong-willed  woman.  The  reconcili- 
ation endured  but  a  little  while,  and  then  came  another  battle, 
the  Yorkists  again  victorious ;  but  to  the  great  perplexity  of 
the  historical  student,  the  victory  is  scarcely  completed  before 
the  fortunes  of  the  conquerors  are  suddenly  depressed,  one  can 
hardly  tell  how  or  why :  the  Yorkist  army  disbands  itself,  and 
the  leaders  flee  away  to  their  strongholds. 

13.  It  was  ihen  that  the  fortunes  of  the  faction  were  re- 
trieved by  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  personage  in  this  war 
— Richard  Xevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  king-maker,"  as  his 
successful  prowess  well  entitled  him  to  be  styled.  Warwick 
returned,  rallied  the  disbanded  army  of  the  Yorkists,  gained 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  drove  the  queen  into  exile,  and 
brought  his  sovereign,  helpless  King  Henry,  captive  to  Lon- 
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doily  the  victorious  nobleman  all  the  while  paying  the  show  of 
respectful  homage  to  his  prisoner-king. 

14.  Professions  of  allegiance  were  still  studiously  continued. 
It  was  a  civil  war,  and  not  yet  a  war  of  succession.  But  now 
another  change  comes  over  the  character  of  the  oontest,  for 
while  the  Parliament  was  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
monizing the  dissensions,  the  Duke  of  York  walked  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  moving  on  to  the  throne,  he  placed 
his  hand  upon  it  and  stood  silent  in  that  attitude.  Every 
voice  was  hushed.  The  Primate  of  England,  after  a  short 
pause,  inquired  whether  he  would  visit  the  king,  and  the 
answer  was,  ^'  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  realm  who  ought  not 
to  rather  visit  me."  These  words,  and  the  significant  gesture, 
proclaimed  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled Parliament,  that  Bichard  Plantagenet  laid  claim  to 
the  thrqne  of  England. 

15.  The  claim  was  soon  formally  submitted  to  Parliament ; 
and  then  was  presented,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  Eng- 
lish history,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  king  reigning  and 

.  a  king  claiming  confronted,  as  it  were,  and  maintaining  tiieir 
rights  in  the  presence  of  the  great  council  of  the  realm.  When 
the  subject  was  first  stated  to  King  Henry,  he  said,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  that  were  impressive,  ^'  My  f&ther  was 
king,  his  father  was  also  king ;  I  have  worn  the  crown  forty 
years  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your 
sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the  like  to  my  fathers. 
How,  then,  can  my  right  be  disputed  ?" 

IC  The  decision  of  the  lords  in  Parliament  was  the  timid 
and  unsatisfactory  result  of  compromise — that  process  by  which 
men,  in  their  dread  of  encountering  either  one  of  two  dangers, 
bring  both  upon  themselves.  Henry's  possession  of  the  crown 
was  confirmed;  but,  on  his  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs  were  to  succeed.  This 
wretched  bargain  was  the  occasion  of  another  solemn  proces- 
sion of  amity  to  St  Paul's. 

17.  It  is  at  this  crisis  of  the  war  that  we  may  best  turn  to 
the  character  of  Queen  Margaret;  for  upon  her  was  the  cause 
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of  the  Lancastrian  Buccession  now  dependent.  From  Shak- 
speare  and  the  chroniclers  we  receive  a  very  harsh  impression 
of  the  character  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  they  present  her  in 
repalsive,  if  not  hideous^  colors.  She  is  portrayed  unfeminine, 
arbitrary,  revengeful,  licentious ;  and  even  her  energy  and  forti- 
tude are  distorted  into  unnatural  ferocity  and  obduracy. 

18.  I  greatly  distrust  this  representation,  not  because  I  am 
able  to  find  historical  authority  for  a  different  and  better 
character,  but  because  theris  was  so  much  that  would  almost 
irresistibly  render  the  English  judgment  on  her  memory  preju- 
dicial and  unjust.  The  marriage  contract  between  her  and 
Henry  the  Sixth,  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  territory  to  her 
father,  Een^  of  Anjou,  that  amiable  but,  perhaps,  somewhat 
fantastic  person,  who  was  happy  in  the  pompous  possession  of 
three  regal  titles,  without  a  rood  of  land  in  either  of  his  king- 
doms, Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem;  and  who  spent  his  days 
in  a  sort  of  pleasant  dream  of  the  innocent  play  of  chivalry, 
and  the  songs  of  troubadours^ 

19.  Margaret  came  to  England  a  Frenchwoman,  to  be  the 
Queen  of  England,  just  at  the  time  when  English  pride  was 
exasperated  by  French  yictories;  and,  moreover,  she  was  soon 
placed  in  the  unnatural  attitude  of  supplying,  by  her  charac- 
.ter,  the  feebleness  of  her  husband's  rule.  The  almost  feminine 
gentleness  of  Henry's  disposition  gives  an  offensively  masculine 
character  to  Margaret's  life.  She  could  not  but  see  that  the 
.throne  was  environed  with  dangers,  the  perils  of  false  friends 
and  open  enemies.  She  could  not  but  see  the  helplessness  of 
her  royal  husband;  and  she  ought  not  to  be  judged  too  se- 
verely, when  we  consider  that,  if  her  natural  temper  led  to  it,  so 
iJso.did  the  necessity  of  the  case  constrain  her  to  do  one  of  the 
worst  things  a  woman  can  do— make  a  man  of  herself. 

20.  And  this  was  done,  not  as  by  her  illustrious  country- 
woman, the  Maid  of  Orleans,  under  religious  influences,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  worldly  policy.  Still  these  purposes  were 
the  defense  of  her  king  and  husband,  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary""  rights  of  her 
8^n.    She  may  have  been  all  that  the  English  chroniclers  and 
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the  English  dramatist  represent;  but  I  do  distrust  it  because 
she  was  in  the  very  }>osition — the  relation  to  a  divided  and 
misgoverned  people — that  would  inevitably  cause  a  great  deal 
to  be  attributed  to  her,  for  which  she  may  not  have  been 
rightfully  responsible.  Considering  all  the  circumstancee — 
more  than  I  can  stop  to  treat  of — ^how  natural,  and  yet  hov 
unjust  would  it  be  for  the  adverse  party  to  trace  every  obnoxious 
measure  of  the  government,  and  many  an  atrocity  in  the  war, 
to  Ihe  Frenchwoman  on  the  throne,'  the  strong  and  determined 
wife  of  an  irresolute  and  unregarded  king. 

21.  I  dare  say  that,  in  her  way  of  life,  there  may  have  been 
much  that  is  revolting  to  our  sense  of  female  character;  in* 
deed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  a  woman  can  hutlly  play 
a  man's  part  in  the  work  of  the  world  without  grievous  detri- 
ment to  her  own  nature.  But  one  is  still  entitled  to  contem* 
plate  Queen  Margaret,  not  as  a  vulgar  and  hideous  Amazon, 
but  as  a  woman  under  the  dire  necessity  of  mingling  in  scenes 
of  war. 

22.  After  the  parliamentary  compromise,  in  which  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son  was  sacrificed,  we  can  behold  her  as  an 
heroic  matron  warring  for  the  riglits  of  her  child,  when  the 
father's  feeble  hand  could  not  defend  them.  She  gathers  an 
army,  which  the  Duke  of  York,  contemptuously  encountering, 
pays  a  bloody  penalty  for  the  folly  of  rashly  despising  an  en- 
ergy. He  Avas  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield ;  and  in  as  short  < 
a  time  as  two  months  after  he  had  walked  in  procession  to  St 
Paul's,  as  the  newly-declared  heir-apparent,  his  gory  head, 
insulted  with  a  paper  crown,  was  set  upon  the  gates  of  York. 

23.  After  such  a  catastrophe,  the  reader  of  history  naturally 
looks  for  the  establishment  of  Lancastrian  supremacy;  but  no 
— the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  feudal  inheritance 
of  vengeance  for  his  death,  pass  to  his  son,  tlie  Earl  of  March, 
a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  from  this  time  the  war 
becomes  more  ferocious  than  ever,  and  with  a  deeper  thirst  for 
revenge.  The  warlike  queen  pursues  her  success  by  the  rescue 
of  her  husband  from  captivity;  but  the  young  Duke  of  York 
enters  London,  and  is  proclaimed  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  • 
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24.  The  coronation  of  the  new  monarch  was  postponed  until 
further  hostilities  should  give  him  stronger  possession  of  thq 
throne.  There  were  now  two  kings  in  the  land,  Henry  thq 
Sixth  and  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and  the  battle  that  soon  fol- 
lowed between  the  two  royal  armies,  shows,  more  impressively, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  war,  to  what  fearful  issues  of 
carnage  and  bloodshed  the  passions  of  faction  and  civil^  war  can 
drive  men  of  the  same  kindred  and  the  same  homes.  No  for- 
eigner shared  in  the  strife  \  there  were  none  but  Englishmen 
present,  and  of  them  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were 
drawn  up,  in  no  very  unequal  divisions,  in  hostile  array  on  the 
field  of  Towton. 

25.  Both  sovereigns  were  present.  King  Edward  and  King 
Henry,  or,  perhaps  we  had  better  say,  Queen  Margaret.  Proc- 
lamation had  been  made  that  no  quarter  should  be  given ;  and 
fSEuthfully  and  fiercely  was  the  order  obeyed,  so  that  it  proved 
probably  the  bloodiest  battle  in  British  history.  The  desperate 
conflict  lasted  more  than  a  day ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  slaughter,  when  it  is  said  the  number  of  the  Englishmen 
slain  exceeded  the  sum  of  those  who  fell  at  Vimeira  (re-wm'tf- 
roA),  Talave'ra,  Albuera  {aUhwa'rah),  Salaman'ca,  Vitto'ria — 
five  great  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War — and  at  Waterloo, 
combined.  This  enormous  shedding  of  English  blood  was  by 
English  hands.  The  battle  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
Lancastrians,  and  the  crown  was  firmly  placed  on  the  brow  of 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

26.  So  decided  a  victory,  one  would  imagine,  must  have 
closed  the  contest;  but  no— for  ten  perilous  years  was  the 
struggle  continued,  chiefly  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  Queen 
Margaret.  Poor  King  Henry  took  refuge  in  the  secluded  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  England,  but  was  betrayed  and  committed 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  while  his  queen,  eluding  her 
enemies,  is  with  diflBculty  followed  in  her  rapid  and  unwearied 
movements,  at  one  time  rallying  her  English  partisans  and 
risking  battle,  again  seeking  alliance  and  help  from  the  King 
of  France.  Perils  by  land  and  perils  by  sea  making  up  the 
wild  story  of  her  adventures,  we  hear  of  her  at  one  time  ship- 
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wrecked,  and,  at  another,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of 
roving  banditti.  She  struggled  to  the  last — ^as  long  as  she  had 
a  husband  or  a  child  whose  rights  were  to  be  contended  for. 

27.  The  later  years  of  the  war  are  no  less  perplexed  than  the 
beginning ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  events  that  follow, 
there  is  to  be  discovered  anything  especially  characteristic  of 
the  age  or  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  except  the  son- 
duct  of  that  great  feudal  lord,  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  was 
chiefly  by  him  that  Edward  the  Fourth  had  been  helped  to  the 
throne ;  and,  when  the  king-maker  found  cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  monarch,  he  turned  his  allegiance  away,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Yorkist  chieftains  was  afterward  an  adherent  of  the 
Lancastrians. 

28.  King  Edward  became  the  prisoner  of  the  proud  noble* 
man,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary  spectacles  which  England 
exhibited  in  this  war,  was  that  of  two  rival  kings,  each-confined 
in  prison  and  at  the  same  time.  The  king-maker  was  strong 
enough  to  lift  up  the  prostrate  Lancaster.  Edward  the  Fourth 
fled  from  the  palace  and  the  kingdom;  and  his  imprisoned 
rival  was  led  forth  from  the  Tower  to  hear  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don resounding  once  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henry. 
This  surprising  restoration  gave,  however,  but  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Lancastrian  family  before  its  final  overthrow.  The  fugi- 
tive Edward  returned  to  recover  the  crown,  and,  as  it  proved, 
to  extinguish  the  opposing  dynasty. 

29.  He  landed  at  Ravenspurg — the  very  place,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, where  Bolingbroke,  the  Lancastrian  progenitor,  landed, 
when  he  came  to  deprive  Richard  the  Second  of  the  crown  and 
to  usurp  it  for  himself;  so  fatal  was  that  spot  for  the  Planta- 
genets,  first  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other  line.  The  landing 
of  Edward  at  Eavenspurg  has  been  compared  to  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  when  he  came  to  shake  the  Bourbons 
again  from  the  throne  so  lately  restored  to  them.  The  com- 
parison holds  good  as  to  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  the 
exploits;  for,  in  about  forty  days,  the  counter-revolution  of 
Edward  was  completed. 

30.  In  regard  to  the  first  reception  and  the  first  results,  the 
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parallel  fails.  When  Edward  landed,  he  found  that  none  durst 
speak  in  his  favor  for  dread  of  Warwick ;  and  he  could  advance 
into  the  country  only,  as  Bolingbroke  had  done,  under  the 
craffcy  plea  that  he  came  to  claim  no  more  than  his  duchy. 
The  disguise  was,  ere  long,  thrown  off;  he  fought  and  gained 
a  battle  in  which  his  chief  adversary,  the  king-maker  Warwick, 
was  left  dead  on  the  field.  He  entered  London  in  triumph, 
■was  king  again,  and  poor  King  Henry,  of  whom  we  never  hear 
anything,  except  when  something  is  done  to  him,  was  remanded 
to  the  Tower,  never  again  to  leave  it  alive. 

51.  The  last  convulsive  effort  of  Queen  Margaret  was  made 
at  Tewkesbury,  where  the  Lancastrian  party  met  with  its  final 
defeat  The  misery  of  the  hapless  queen  was  completed  by  the 
barbarous  murder  of  her  only  child,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  stabbed  to  death,  it  is  supposed,  by  King  Edward's 
brothers,  Clarence  and  Gloster — the  horrid  deed  which  Shak- 
speare  has  fitly  made  one  of  the  phantoms  that  haunted  the 
death-dream  of  Clarence : 

"  Then  came  wandering  by, 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;— and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
'  Clarence  is  come — false,  fleeting,  peijur'd  Clarence, 
That  stabbM  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury ; — 
Seize  on  him,  furies, — take  him  to  your  torments.' " 

52.  The  murder  of  the  old  king,  the  harmless  Henry,  soon 
followed,  the  bloody  release  to  his  grieved  spirit  being  given  by 
the  dagger  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster — if  popular  belief  has  rightly 
rested  on  that,  one  of  the  dark  deeds  which  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Lancastrian  king  and  the 
Lancastrian  heir  having  been  destroyed,  their  great  champion, 
the  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  is  left  alone ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
story  of  her  life  is  connected  with  the  annals  of  England,  the 
last  image  which  we  have  of  her  is,  as  she  stands  in  the  tragic 
sublilnity  of  woe,  discrowned,  widowed,  childless,  captive,  and 
desolate. 

33.  For  sixteen  years  had  the  War  of  the  Roses  lasted,  and 
eleven  fierce  and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  by  English 
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with  English  alone  within  the  narrow  limits  of  England. 
Ghildr^  had  grown  up  with  no  other  spectacle  of  their  native 
land  than  as  a  battle-ground  on  which  their  countrjmcn  were 
shedding  one  another's  blood ;  and  now  that  the  war  was  at  an 
end — ^at  least  so  fur  as  the  nndisturbed  occupation  of  the  throne 
of  England  was  affected  by  it — the  question  naturally  presents 
itself — what  meaning  had  this  war? 

S4.  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  this  ferocity  and  havoc  was 
significant  of  nothing  more  than  the  contest  for  the  throne  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  mere  question,  which  of  two  cousins  should 
fill  the  throne — whether  Henry  Plantagenet  or  Edward,  Plan- 
tagenet  should  wear  the  crown — drove  the  multitudes  of  men 
to  such  fierce  extremities  of  civil  strife?  Was  all  the  misery 
and  bloodshed  of  this  war  expended  for  no  other  consequence 
than  a  dubious  settlement  of  -succession  ?  We  should,  indeed, 
study  history  very  superficially  if  we  thought  so. 

35.  In  the  progress  of  constitutional  freedom  there  was  a 
great  and  permanent  consequence  of  this  civil  war,  which  out- 
weighs a  thousand-fold  the  importance  of  any  right  of  York 
or  Lancaster.  It  was  a.  result  which  the  combatants  on  nei- 
ther side  contended  for,  and,  indeed,  they  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  it  It  was  this :  the  devastation  of  the  war  wrought 
the  downfall  of  English  feudalism,  and  thus  effected  a  great 
revolution  in  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Constitution. 

36.  The  war  was  the  unconscious  death-struggle  of  the  mar- 
tial power  of  the  nobility.  It  would  seem  as  if  feudalism  was 
to  display  its  greatest  splendor  immediately  before  it  was  ex- 
tinguished—as if  it  were  to  rise  to  its  highest  powers  imme- 
diately before  it  fell  into  irretrievable  exhaustion.  As  the  sun 
of  feudal  power  in  England  went  down,  it  blazed  forth  with 
the  light  of  a  larger  and  redder  orb  through  the  clouds  of 
war  that  gathered  round  its  setting. 

37.  During  the  whole  extent  of  England's  history,  under 
the  Saxon,  Dane,  or  Norman,  the  mightiest  of  her  barons  was 
the  king-maker,  Warwick.  It  was  his  power  that  made  Ed- 
ward king,  and  his  that  unmade  him.  It  was  his  power  that 
dethroned  King  Henry,  and  it  was  his  that  restored  him. 
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Each  monarch  in  turn  became  the  captive  and  prisoner  of 
this  great  earl.  With  princely  revenues  and  estates,  Warwick's 
vassals  were  an  army ;  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
force  he  could,  at  will,  bring  armed  into  the  field,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  daily  feasted,  at  his  numerous 
manors  and  castles,  upward  of  thirty  thousand  persons. 

38.  The  other  nobles  possessed,  in  their  degree,  the  power 
of  an  armed  feudal  retinue,  ready  to  follow  their  lord  to  battle 
in  any  cause  of  his  choosing ;  and  thus  there  was  a  baronial 
power  of  which  modern  England  shows  only  the  shadow.  As 
the  traveller  now  beholds  the  stately  walls  of  Warwick  Castle, 
or  wanders  amid  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth — 

"  Where  battlement  and  moated  gate 
Are  objects  only  for  the  hand 
Of  hoary  Time  to  decorate" — 

he  can  scarce,  with  all  the  impulse  given  to  his  imagination, 
call  up  the  vision  of  the  armed  hosts  which,  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  could,  at  a  moment's  summons,  be  gathered 
there  in  battle  array. 

39.  The  war  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  a  self-exhausting 
contest  of  the  nobles.  At  the  battle  of  Northampton  the 
order  was  given  through  the  field  to  strike  air  the  lords,  knights, 
and  esquires,  rather  than  at  the  common  people.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  i^ere  killed,  and 
the  ancient  nobility  nearly  annihilated.  Every  individual  of 
two  generations  of  the  families  of  Somerset  and  Warwick  fell 
on  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold. 

40.  Many  of  those  who  escaped  the  carnage  were  impover- 
ished and  outcast  from  their  homes.  "  I  myself  saw,"  says 
Philip  de  Comines,  "  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's brother-in-law,  walking  barefoot  after  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's train,  and  earning  his  bread  by  begging  from  door  to 
door."  The  martial  fierceness  of  a  feudal  nobility  was  tamed, 
and,  with  the  decline  of  the  force  which  feudalism  armed  them 
with,  the  way  was  prepared  for  converting  them  into  the 
pacific  aristocracy  of  more  modem  times. 
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The  Battle  of  Towton.— iSStatepeare. 

[The  following  extract  i»  from  th€  Third  Tart  of  "  King  Heniy  VL,"  in  whkli  Shakr 
»pear«  dramatically  repreaenta  eome  of  the  terrlWe  incidenU  of  the  tremendoaa  battle 
of  Towton— a  conflict  In  which  the  nearest  relatlvea  and  friends  were  arrayed  against 
one  another.    The  peaceltal  character  of  the  king  U  also  graphScally  depleted.] 

Scene  Y.—Pari  of  the  Field  of  Totpton. 
Alarum*    MUer  KiNQ  Hbnby. 
K.  Ben.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war. 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea, 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind ; 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then  the  wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better ;  then,  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquer'd ; 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  w411 1  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid4Bie  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both. 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead  1  if  God's  good  will  were  so; 
For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
0  God  I  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life, 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run: 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  lire. 
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WJien  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ;      ^ 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece ; 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 

Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  thisl  how  sweet  1  how  lovely  I 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 

O,  yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 

And,  to  conclude, — ^the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold,  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh.  tree*s  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

His  body  couch'd  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  waif  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Sosr,  that  has  killed  his  father  dragging  in 

the  dead  body. 

Son.  HI  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody, — 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight. 
May  be  possess'd  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now. 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me,— 
Who's  this?— 0  Go4!  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kUPd. 
0  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  I 
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From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth. 
My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master, 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him, — 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  I 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee ! 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks; 
And  no  more  woi'ds,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  filL 

K,  lien,  0  piteous  spectacle  I  0  bloody  times! 
Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens. 
Poor  harmless' lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 
Weep,  wretched  man,  PU  aid  thee  tear  for  tear; 
And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief. 

Enter  a  Father,  who  has  killed  his  son,  with  the  body  in  Jiis 

arms. 

Fath.  Thou  that  bo  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold ; 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  a  hundred  blow& — 
But  let  me  see :— is  this  our  foeman's  face? 
Ah ;  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son! 
Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart!— 
0,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age ! — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget!— 
0,  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late! 

K.  Hen.  Wo  above  wo !  grief  more  than  common  grief  I 
0,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds! — 
^  V^^Jy  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity! 
The  red  rose  and  white  are  on  his  face. 
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The  fatal  colors  of  our  striving  houses; 
The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 
The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presents ! 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  1 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death. 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ue'er  be  satisfied ! 
'      Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 

Son.  Was  ever  son,  so  rued  a  fathei-'s  death  ? 

Fath.  Was  ever  father,  so  bemoan'd  a  son  ? 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  wo  ? 
Much  is  your  sorrow;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 

Son.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill. 

[Exit  with  the  body. 

Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding-sheet; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  i^epulchre; 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  naore. 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 
I'll  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit  with  the  body. 

K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarum.    Excursio7is.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  of 

Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly!  for  all  your  friends  are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafbd  bull : 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit 

Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,   my  lord,   toward  Berwick  post 
amain, 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight. 
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With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
And  bloody  ^teel,  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

Exe,  Away!  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them; 
Nay,  sl^y  not  ^  expostulate,  make  speed; 
Or  else  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Exeter; 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward ;  away ! 

[Exeunt 

The  First  Engligh  Printer.— ivj^roefi. 

[From  "  Amenitie^^of  Liieratare,"  by  l£«ac  Dlsnieli.] 

1.  The  ambitious  wars  of  a  potent  aristocracy  inflicted  on 
this  country  half  a  century  of  misery.  Our  fields  were  a  soil 
of  blood;  and  maternal  England  long  mourned  for  victories 
she  obtained  over  her  own  children — lord  against  lord,  brother 
against  brother,  and  the  son  against  the  father.  Rival  admin- 
istrations alternately  dispossess  each  other  by  sanguinary  con- 
flict ;  a  new  monarch  attaints  the  friends  of  his  predecessor ; 
conspiracy  rises  against  conspiracy — scaffold  against  scaffold; 
the  king  is  re-enthroned — the  king  perished  in  the  Tower; 
York  is  triumphant — and  York  is  annihilated 

t.  During  this  dread  interval,  all  things  about  us  were 
thrown  back  into  a  state  of  the  rudest  infancy;  the  illiteracy'' 
of  the  age  approached  to  barbarism;  the  evidences  of  history 
were  destroyed;  there  was  such  a  paucity'  of  r^ers  that  no 
writers  were  found  to  commemorate  contemporary  events.  In- 
deed, had  there  been  any,  who  could  have  ventured  to  arbitrate 
between  such  contradictory  accounts,  when  every  party  had 
to  tell  their  own  tale  ?  Oblivion,  not  history,  seemed  to  be 
the  consolation  of  those  miserable  times. 

3.  It  Avas  at  such  an  unhappy  era  that  the  new-found  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  an  English  trader^ 
who,  for  thirty  years,  had  passed  his  life  in  Flanders,  convers- 
ant with  no  other  languages  than  were  used  in  those  countries. 
Our  literature  was  interested  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
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our  first  English  printer.  A  powerful  mind  might,  by  the 
novel  and  mighty  instrument  of  thought,  have  created  a  na- 
tional taste,  or  have  sown  that  seed  of  curiosity,  without  which 
no  knowledge  can  be  reared.  Such  a  genius  might  have  antici- 
pated, by  a  whole  century,  that  general  passion  fof  sound  lit- 
erature which  was  afterward  to  distinguish  our  country.  But 
neither  the  times  nor  the  man  were  equal  to  such  a  glorious 
advancement. 

4.  The  first  printed  book  in  t|ie  English  language  was  not 
printed  in  England.  It  is  a  translation  of  Raoul  de  Fevre's 
*^  JRecueil  des  Histoires  de  Troy^^  [Collection  of  the  Histories 
of  Troy],  famed  in  its  own  day  as  the  most  romantic  history, 
and  in  ours,  for  the  honor  of  bibliography^  romantically 
valued  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  guineas.  This  first  monu- 
ment of  English  printing  issued  from  the  press  at  Cologne,  in 
1471,  where  Caxton  first  became  initiated  in  ^*the  noble  mys- 
tery and  craft"  of  printing,  when  printing  was  yet  truly  a 
"mystery;**  and  Caxton  himself  did  not  import  the  art  which 
was  to  effect  such  an  intellectual  revolution,  till  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  on  his  return  home.  The  first  printer,  it  is  evident, 
had  no  other  conception  of  the  machine  he  was  about  to  give 
the  nation,  than  as  an  ingenious  contrivance,  or  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  costly  manuscripts — possibly  he  might,  in  his  calcu- 
lating prudence,  even  be  doubtful  of  its  success 

5.  Caxton  did  not  extend  his  views  beyond  those  of  a  mer- 
cantile printer  and  an  indifferent  translator.  As  a  writer, 
he  had  reason  to  speak  with  humility  of  the  style  of  his  ver- 
nacular versions.  His  patroness,  the  Lady  Margaret,  sister 
to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  after  in- 
specting some  quires  of  the  translation  of  the  "  History  of 
Troy,'*  returned  them,  finding,  as  Caxton  ingenuously  ac- 
knowledges, "some  default  in  his  English,  which  she  com- 
manded him  to  amend.'' 

&  The  "  curious"  prices  now  given  among  the  connoisseurs'" 
of  our  earliest  typography^  for  their  "  Caxtons,"  as  his  Gothic 
works  afe  thus  honorably  distinguished,  have  induced  some, 
conforming  to  traditional  prejudice,  to  appreciate  by  the  same 
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fanciful  value  "  the  Caxtonian  style."  But  though  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  "defaults"  which  offended  the  Lady  Mar- 
garety  nor  with  the  "  terms  which  were  not  easily  understood,'* 
nor  with  "the  sentences  improperly  Englished,"  as  a  later 
printer  declared,  we  shall  not,  I  suspect,  fall  short  of  the  mark 
if  we  conclude  that  the  style  of  a  writer  destitute  of  a  literary 
education,  a  prolix  genius  with  a  lax  verbotity,  and  almost  a 
foreigner  in  his  native  idiom',  could  not  attain  to  any  skill  of 
felicity  in  the  maternal  tongue. 

7.  As  a  printer  without  erudition',  Caxton  would  naturally 
accommodate  himself  to  the  tastes  of  his  age,  and  it  waa  there- 
fore a  consequence  that  no  great  author  appears  among  the 
"  Caxtons."  The  most  glorious  issues  of  his  press  were  a 
Chaucer  and  a  Oower,  wherein  he  was  simply  a  printer.  The 
rest  of  his  works  are  translations  of  fabulous  histories,  and 
those  spurious^  writings  of  the  monkish  ages  ascribed  by  igno- 
rant transcribers  to  some  ancient  sage.  He  appears  frequently 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  what  book  to  print,  and  to  have  acci- 
dentally chosen  the  work  in  hand 

8.  The  trivial  productions  from  Caxton's  press,  romantic  or 
religious  legends,  and  treatises  on  hunting  and  hawking,  and 
the  moralities  of  the  game  of  ches§,  with  Reynard  the  Fox, 
were  more  amusing  to  the  ignorant  rejKlers  of  his  country; 
but  the  national  genius  was  little  advanced  by  a  succession  of 
"  merveillous  workes ;"  nor  would  the  crude  unformed  tastes  of 
the  readers  be  matured  by  stimulating  their  inordinate  appe- 
tites. The  first  printing-press  in  England  did  not  serve  to 
raise  the  national  taste  out  of  its  barbarous  infancy.  Caxton 
was  not  a  genius  to  soar  beyond  his  age,  but  he  had  the  indus- 
try to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  with  little  judgment  and  loss 
learning,  he  found  no  imiKnliment  in  his  selection  of  authors 
or  his  progress  in  translation. 

[The  earlicPt  work  printed  in  Enjrlancl  bj-  Caxton  is  that  entitlert  '*  Tkt  Game  find 
Play€*of  (he  Cfifase,  tmnMnttd  out  ofthf  Frenth^fytiyt^nhed  the  last  day  of  Marche,  1174." 
A  second  edition  of  this  work  waa  th«i  first  Enjrlish  book  illustrated  with  wo<xlcni». 
Sixty-nvc  worki>.  chiefly  trani'laiions,  an-  a^t-ipipd  to  the  pen  and  the  pre*s  of  Caxton, 
who,  during  Pevcntoen  year?,  and  nntil  nearly  fourpcoro  years  of  ajre,  contlnncd  to  work 
at  his  press,  Inking  the  types  and  working  the  lever  himeelf.  His*  death  occttrred  ia 
1401.] 
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Battle  of  Flodden  Fi6ld.^5eoM. 

[A  short  time  after  his  accession,  Henry  YIII.  commenced  war  against  Loals  Xn., 
King  of  France,  and  invading  the  country,  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  French  iu 
a  brief  conflict  styled  the  **  Battle  of  the  Spurs."  In  ttie  mean  time.  King  James  of  Scot* 
land,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Louis,  made  an  invasion  into  England  with  a  brave 
but  tumultuous  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men;  but  was  met  at  Flodden,  near  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  an  army  of  about  half  that  number  of  men,  and 
totally  defeated  (1513).  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  at  its  close  the  king  and 
the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  Scots  would  not  believe 
tbAt  their  king  was  slain,  asserting  that  the  body  which  was  taken  to  London  and  in- 
terred as  his,  was  in  reality  that  of  one  Elphiuston,  who,  to  deceive  the  English,  was 
arrayed  in  arms  resembling  the  king^s  during  the  battle.  Hence,  the  populace  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  James  was  still  alive,  having  secretly  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  would  return  and  take  possession  of  the  throne.  To  this 
Cbnd  conceit  they  clung  for  many  years. 

The  following  spirited  description  of  the  battle  is  extracted  from  Sii'  Walter  Scott's 
poem,  entitled  ''  Marmion,  a  Tale  of  Flodden.''] 

Next  morn  the  baron  climbed  the  toweTi 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power> 

Encamped  on  Flodden  edgea 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show, 
Like  renmants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge..  \ 
Long  Marmion  looked  \X-2X  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  desciy 

Amid  the  shifting  lines :/ 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  edge  of  spears, 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepeningf^ow  extending, 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skillful  Marmion  well  could  know 
They  watched  the  motion  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

Even  so  it  was ; — ^From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-w^ood,  their  evening  post. 
And  heedful  watched  them  as  they  crossed 

The  Till*  by  Twisel  Bridge. 


*  The  TiVs  a  branch  of  th«  Tweed,  (Uvidcd  the  two  armies  l>er<>re  the  bnttle.  On  the  rooming  of 
F«ptcinb«r  9, 1513.  Snirey  orossed  this  river,  tit  a  place  called  Twisel  Bridge,  neac  the  conflueoc*  (rf 
Ibe  river  wiib  tlio  Tweed. 
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High  sight  it  is,  aud  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  tlie  deep  deflle ;     ' 
Beneath  the  caverned  clitt*  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den,  ' 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  aiiccession  still, 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 
Twisel  I  thy  rocks'  deep  echo  rang ; 

And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 

St.  Helen !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 

Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see, 

In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly, 

Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 

To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 

Dark  Flodden  1  on  thy  aiO'  brow, 

Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 

And  stnigsles  through  the  deep  defile? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  aiid  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
Wliat  'vails  the  vain  knidit-crrant's  brand  !- 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  loading  wand! 

Pierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  right. 
And  ciy— "  Sahit  Andrew  and  our  right!" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 
From  fate's  dark  book  a  loaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne  I— 
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The  precious  hour  has  passed  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gained  the  plain ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  sill]. 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

«  «  «  «  • 

"  But,  9ee !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent," 

And  sudden  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 
Yolumed  and  yast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  theur  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 
Un'ii  at  weapon-point  they  close. 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 
O !  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  thd  darkness  naught  descry. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ndge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  stonn  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
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And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave 
Floating  lilce  foam  upon  the  wave. 

But  nauglit  distinct  they  see ; 
Wide  raged  tlic  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook  and  falchions^  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight; 

Although  against  them  come 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one,  ^ 

And  many  a  stubborn  highlandman,  ^ 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley  and  with  Home. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 

Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ;  ^ 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 

Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied : 

'Twas  vain  : — But  fortune,  on  the  right. 

With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland's  fight. 

Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, — 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  wlille  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle  yell.  ^ 

The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home  I  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced, — ^forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  wavered  'mid  the  foes. 


By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, ' 
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For  still  the  Scots  around  their  king, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va'ward  wing, 

Wh^re  Huntley,  and  where  Homo  V 
O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come^ 
When  Kowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  eveiy  paladin^  and  peer,     ^ 

On  Roncesvalles*  died  I 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
Afar  the  royal  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  tjie  wish — for,  far  away, 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 
Near  Sibyl's  cross  the  plunderera  stray.— 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  now  upon  the  darkening  heath 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horae  assailed ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight;— 
Linked  in  the  serried^  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  kniglit. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 


•  Ghftriemagne  Invaded  Spain  and  made  Bomo  Important  conqneata  IVom  the  Saracens  In  that 
cofintiy.  On  hla  return  through  the  Pyrenees,  the  rear-guard  of  bis  army  was  surprised  at  Ron-cta- 
wl'let  and  defeated,  its  brave  commander,  Roland,  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  beiii«;  blaln. 
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Till  utter  darkucss  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilltul  Surrey's  m.^M,  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  hands; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain-waves>  from  w^asted  lands. 

Sweep  hack  to  ocean  blue. 

Then  did  tlieir  Joss  his  foemen  know ; 

Thehr  khig,  their  lords,  their  mighUesi,  low, 

TPhey  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 

Wiien  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  ctnrrents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  #ail  prolong ; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
"Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  I 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain  side : — 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one, 
Tlie  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. 
View  not  that  corpse  distrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Kor  chcrisli  hope  in  vain, 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand, 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 
And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
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And  well  in  death  his  trusly  brand, 
Firm  clenched  within  his  manly  hand, 
Beseemed  the  monarch  slain.* 


Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.— Hume. 

[Thomas  Wolsey,  it  Is  said,  was  of  very  humble  origin,  being  the  son  of  a  bntcher  of 
Ipswich.  He,  however,  received  a  learned  education,  and  bin  extnu»rdiuary  capacity 
became  known  to  Henry  VII.,  who  employed  him  in  i>ome  important  negotiatiims. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  acquired  great  inflaence  over  the  young  monjirch, 
by  promoting  all  his  plans  for  pleasure  and  gayety,  so  that  he  soon  obtained  for  himself 
the  management  and  control  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
attempt  of  the  king,  subsequently,  to  divorce  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragun,  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  Anne  fioleyn,  with  whom  he  had  become  enamored,  led  to  the 
<»rdinal'8  finU;  for  to  him  had  been  entrusted  the  obtaining  from  the  Pope  the  de- 
cree dissolving  the  king's  marriage,  and  he  fliiled  to  accomplish  this.  The  incidents 
connected  with  this  event  are  related  in  the  following  extract  fh)m  Hume's  ''  Ui:«tory 
of  England/'] 

1.  WoLSEY  had  long  foreseen  this  measHref  as  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  first  desired  that  the 
king  should  rather  marry  a  French  princess  than  Anne  Boleyn 
{fiuXen)y  he  had  employed  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
and  earnestness  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  happy  issue :  lie  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  unprosperous  event  which 
Clement^s  partiality  had  produced.  But  he  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  extreme  ardor  and  impatience  of  Henry's  temper, 
who  would  bear  no  contradiction,  and  was  wont,  without  ex- 
amination or  distinction,  to  make  his  ministers  answerable  for 
the  success  of  those  transactions  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted. 

I.  Anne  Boleyrf  also,  who  was  prepossessed  against  him,  had 
imputed  to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes;  and  as  she  was  newly 
returned  to  court,  whence  she  had  been  removed,  from  a  regard 
to  decency,  during  the  trial  before  the  legates,  she  had  natui*ally 
acquired  an  additional  influence  on  Henry,  and  she  served 
much  to  fortify  his  prejudices  against  the  cardinal.    Even  the 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  king's  death,  the  Boglish  produced  his  sword  and  dagger, 
wbich,  Scott  remarks,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Herald's  College.  Londi>n.  An  unhewn 
colamn  marks  the  spot  where  King  James  felL,  still  called  the  ''  King's  Stone." 

t  That  ia,  the  removal  of  tbe  trial  of  the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage  flrom  England 
toBoBie. 
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queen  and  her  partisans,  judging  of  Wolsey  by  the  part  which 
he  had  openly  acted,  liad  expressed  great  animosity  against 
him ;  and  the  most  opposite  factions  seemed  now  to  combine  in 
the  ruin  of  this  haughty  minister. 

3.  The  high  opinion  itself,  which  Henry  had  entertained  for 
the  cardinal's  capacity,  tended  to  hasten  his  downfall ;  while 
he  imputed  the  bad  success  of  that  minister's  undertakings, 
not  to  ill-fortune  or  to  mistake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infi- 
delity of  his  intentions.  The  blow,  however,  fell  not  instantlv 
on  his  head.  The  king,  who  probably  could  not  justify  by  any 
good  reason  his  alienation  from  his  ancient  favorite,  seems  to 
have  remained  some  time  in  suspense ;  and  he  received  him,  if 
not  with  all  his  former  kindness,  at  least  with  the  appearance 
of  trust  and  regard. 

4.  But  constant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high  con- 
fidence and  affection  receive  the  least  diminution  without 
sinking  into  absolute  indifference,  or  even  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  king  now  determined  to  bring  on 
the  ruin  of  the  cardinal  with  a  motion  almost  as  precipitate  as 
he  had  formerly  employed  in  his  elevation.  The  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  &om 
him ;  and  on  his  scrupling  to  deliver  it  without  a  more  express 
warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  surren- 
dered; and  it  was  delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
a  man,  who,  besides  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  liteiatnre, 
possessed  the  highest  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

5.  Wolsey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York  Place,  a  palace 
which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which,  though  it  really  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  York,  was  seized  by  Henry,  and  became 
afterward  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  by  the  title 
of  Whitehall.  All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  also  seized: 
their  riches  and  splendor  befitted  rather  a  royal  than  a  private 
fortune.  The  walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  or  cloth  of  silver ;  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  massy 
gold ;  there  were  found  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  Holland  be- 
longing to  him.    The  rest  of  his  riches  and  furniture  was  in 
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proportion ;  and  his  opulence  was,  probably,  no  small  induce- 
ment to  this  violent  persecution  against  him. 

ft.  The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Asher,  a  country- 
seat  which  he  possessed  near  Hampton  Court.  The  world,  that 
had  paid  him  such  abject  court  during  his  prosperity,  now  en- 
tirely deserted  him  on  this  fatal  reverse  of  all  his  fortunes.  He 
himself  was  much  dejected  with  the  change ;  and  from  the 
same  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him  be  so  vainly  elated 
with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  stroke  of  adversity  with  double 
rigor.  The  smallest  appearance  of  his  return  to  favor  threw 
him  into  transports  of  joy  unbecoming  a  man. 

7.  The  king  had  seemed  willing,  during  some  time,  to  inter- 
mit the  blows  which  overwhelmed  him.  He  granted  him  his 
protection,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  sees  of  York  and 
"Winchester.  He  even  sent  him  a  gracious  message,  accompa- 
nied with  a  ring,  as  a  testimony  of  his  affection.  Wolsey,  who 
was  on  horseback  when  the  messenger  met  him,  immediately 
alighted  ;  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  mire,  re- 
ceived in  that  humble  attitude  these  marks  of  his  majesty's 
gracious  disposition  toward  him, 

8.  But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  never 
ceased  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  several  offences ; 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  contributed  her  endeavors,  in 
conjunction  with  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  exclude 
him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  reinstated  in  his  former  au- 
thority. He  dismissed,  therefore,  his  numerous  retinue ;  and, 
as  he  was  a  kind  and  beneficent  master,  the  separation  passed 
Eot  without  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears  on  both  sides.  The 
king's  heart,  notwithstanding  some  gleams  of  kindness,  seemed 
totally  hardened  against  his  old  favorite.  He  ordered  him  to 
be  indicted  in  the  star-chamber,  where  a  sentence  was  passed 
against  him.  And,  not  content  with  this  severity,  he  aban- 
doned him  to  all  the  rigor  of  the  Parliament,  which  now,  after 
a  long  interval,  was  again  assembled. 

9.  The  House  of  Lords  voted  a  long  charge  against  Wolsey, 
consisting  of  forty-four  articles ;  and  accompanied  it  with  aa 
application  to  the  king  for  his  punishi^nt,.  and  his  removal 
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from  all  authority.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  thia  chuge 
in  the  upper  house :  no  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  bo  miu^ 
as  called  for,  and,  as  it  chiefly  consists  of  general  accusations, 
It  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any.  The  articles  were  sent  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly 
a  servant  of  the  cardinal,  and  who  had  been  raised  by  him  from 
a  very  low  station,  defended  his  unfortunate  patron  with  such 
spirit,  generosity,  and  courage,  as  acquired  him  great  honor, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  favor  which  he  afterward  en- 
joyed with  the  king. 

10*  Wolsey's  enemies,  finding  that  either  his  innocence  or  his 
caution  prevented  them  from  having  any  just  ground  of  accus- 
ing him,  had  recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary  expedient.  An 
indictment  was  laid  against  him,  that,  contrary  to  a  statute  of 
Bichard  II.,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  he  had 
procured  bulls  from  Rome,  particularly  one  investing  him  with 
the  legatine  power,  which  he  had  exercised  with  very  exten- 
sive authority.  He  confessed  the  indictment,  pleaded  ignorance 
of  the  statute,  and  threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  He  was 
perhaps  within  reach  of  the  law;  but,  besides  that  this  statute 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  nothing  could  be  more  rigorous  and  severe 
than  to  impute  to  him  as  a  crime  what  he  had  openly,  daring 
the  course  of  so  many  years,  practised  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  king,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Parliament 
and  kingdom. 

11.  Not  to  mention  what  he  had  always  asserted,  and  what 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  of,  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  license 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  which,  had  he  not  been  apprehen- 
sive of  the  dangers  attending  any  opposition  to  Henry's  lawless 
will,  he  might  have  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the 
judges.  Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced  against  him, "  That 
he  was  out  of  the  king's  protection ;  his  lands  and  goods  for- 
feited ;  and  that  his  person  might  be  committed  to  custody/' 
But  this  prosecution  of  Wolsey  was  carried  no  further.  Henry 
even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  all  offences ;  restored  him  part 
of  his  plate  and  furniture;  and  still  continued,  from  time  to 
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time,  to  drop   expressions  of  favor   and  compassion  toward 
iiini n 

12.  After  Wolsey  bad  remained  some  time  at  Asher,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  Eiohmond,  a  palace  which  he  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Henry,  in  return  for  Hampton  Court ;  but 
the  courtiers,  dreading  still  his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured 
an  order  for  him  to  remove  to  his  see  of  York.  The  cardinal 
knew-  it  was  in  vain  to  resist ;  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Cawood,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
popular  in  the  neighborhood  by  his  affability  and  hospitality ; 
but  he  w^as  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unmolested  in  tliis 
retreat.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without 
regard  to  Wolsey^s  ecclesiastical  character,  to  arrest  him  for 
high  treason,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London,  in  order  to  his 
trial. 

13.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey, 
partly  from  the  agitations  of  his  anxious  mind,  was  seized  with 
a  disorder  which  turned  into  a  dysentery ;  and  he  was  able, 
with  some  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicester  Abbey.  When  the 
abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive  him,  with  much  re- 
spect and  reverence,  he  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  lay  his 
bones  among  them ;  and  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed, 
whence  he  never  rose  more.  A  little  before  he  expired,  he 
addressed  himself  in  the  following  words  to  Sir  William  King- 
ston, Constable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  custody:  "I 
pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto  his  royal  ma- 
jesty, and  beseech  him,  on  my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  remem- 
brance all  matters  that  have  passed  between  us  from  the  begin- 
ning, especially  with  regard  to  his  business  with  the  queen,  and 
then  will  he  know  in  his  conscience  whether  I  have  offended 
him. 

14.  ^'  He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
princely  heart;  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part 
of  his  will,  he  wlU  endanger  the  one-half  of  his  kingdom.  I 
do  assure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes 
three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appe- 
tite^  but  could  not  prevail  \  had  I  but  served  God  as  diligent- 
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ly  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  hare  given  me  over 
in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  rejvard  that  I  must  re- 
ceive for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my 
service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.  Therefore,  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy  council,  as  by  your  wisdom 
you  are  fit,  take  care  what  yon  put  into  the  king's  head ;  for 
you  can  never  put  it  out  again." 

15.  Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whose  character  seems 
to  have  contained  as  singular  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the  king's 
temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  blame  which  some  of  his 
favorite's  measures  have  undergone ;  and  when  we  cx>n8ider9 
that  the  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  much  more 
criminal  than  that  which  had  been  directed  by  Wolsey's  coun*. 
sels,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  suspect  those  historians  of  partiality, 
who  have  endeavored  to  load  the  memory  of  this  minister  with 
such  violent  reproaches. 

16.  If,  in  foreign  politics,  he  sometimes  employed  his  influ- 
ence over  the  king  for  his  private  purposes,  rather  than  tie 
master's  service,  which,  he  boasted,  he  had  solely  at  hearty  -we 
must  remember  that  he  had  in  view  the  papal  throne, — a  dig- 
nity which,  had  he  attained  it,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
make  Henry  a  suitable  return  for  all  his  favors.  We  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  Henry  was  well  acquainted  with  the  views 
by  which  his  m  nister  was  influenced,  and  took  a  pride  in  pro- 
moting them.  He  much  regretted  his  death,  when  informed 
of  it,  and  always  spoke  favorably  of  his  memory;  a  proof  that 
humor,  more  than  treason,  or  any  discovery  of  treachery,  had 
occasioned  the  last  persecutions  against  him. 

[The  following  lines  are  from  Shake^peareV  drama  of  Henry  yiU*    Thflj  are  re|^ 
resented  ae  the  dyinf;  words  of  Wolsey  to  his  servant  Cromwell.] 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miaeries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
.  Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far,  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  In  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee; 
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Bay,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, — 

Found  thee  a*way,  out  of  his  wrack,  to  rise  in; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 

Cromwell,  I  chai*ge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 

Loye  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 

Corruption  wms  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell^ 

Thou  falVst  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king ; 

And, — Prithee,  lead  me  in ; 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

ELad  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  seiT'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

[Not  hATing  BQCcoeded  Id  bis  application  to  the  Pope  ft>r  a  divorce,  Henry  canBed  a 
eoart  to  1)e  opened  under  Arcbbishop  Cninmer ;  and  by  this  court  his  marriage  with 
r«th*rf"**  was  formally  annnlled.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which  had  private- 
\f  taken  place  the  year  previocte,  was  then  pablicly  announced,  and  her  coronation 
was  celebrated  with  every  circam»tance  of  pomp  and  splendor  (1533). 

*^  When  an  was  ready,  preceded  by  the  peers  in  their  robes  of  parliament,  the  Knights 
of  the  Qarter  in  the  dre»8  of  the  order,  Bhe  swept  oat  under  her  canopy,  the  biehops  and 
the  monks  '  solemnly  singing.^  The  train  was  borne  by  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
her  aont,  tlie  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  on  either  fide  *  bearing  up  the  lappets 
of  her  robe.*  The  Earl  of  Oxford  carried  the  crown  on  its  cushion  immediately  before 
her.  She  was  dressed  in  purple  velvet  fhrred  with  ermine,  her  hair  escaping  loose,  as 
■be  nsoaOy  wore  if,  under  a  wreath  of  diamonds.  On  entering  the  abbey,  she  was  led 
to  the  coronation  chair,  where  she  sat  while  the  train  fell  into  their  places,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  the  ceremonial  were  dispatched.  Then  she  was  conducted  up  to  the 
high  altar,  and  anointed  Queen  of  Bngland,  and  she  received  ftt>m  the  hands  of  Cran- 
mer,  fresh  come  in  haste  from  Dnnstsble,  with  the  last  words  of  his  sentence  upon 
Catharine  scarcely  silent  upon  Ms  lips,  the  golden  sceptre,  and  Saint  Edward's 
Crown.*'  -  Froudt. 

About  three  yeArs  after  her  marriage  with  the  king,  Anne  Boleyn  was  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  being  unlhithfnl  to  her  royal  husband ;  and,  being  pronounced 
gnitty,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  subsequently  beheaded.  The  account  of  her  exccu- 
tUm,  given  in  the  following  selection,  is  extracted  from  Agnes  Strickland's  *'  Queens  of 
BDgUmd/l 
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Zbcecution  of  Anne  Boleyn.— '^s^HcJktofMl. 

1.  The  queen  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  19th  of  May, 
and  it  was  decreed  by  Henry  that  she  shoald  be  beheaded  on 
the  green  within  the  Tower.  It  was  a  case  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  England,  for  never  before  had  female  blood 
been  shed  on  the  scaffold ;  even  in  the  Norman  reigns  of  terror, 
woman's  life  bad  been  held  sacred,  and  the  most  merciless  of 
the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  had  been  too  manly,  under  any 
provocation  or  pretense,  to  butcher  ladies. 

J.  On  Friday,  the  19th  of  May  [1536],  the  last  sad  morning 
of  her  life,  Anne  rose  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  resumed 
her  devotions  with  her  almoner.  When  she  was  about  to 
receive  the  sacrament,  she  sent  for  Sir  William  Kingston, 
that  he  might  be  a  witness  of  her  last  solemn  protestation 
of  innocence  of  the  crimes  for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  die, 
before  she  became  partaker  of  the  holy  rite.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  person  wantonly  provoking  the  wrath  of  God 
by  incurring  the  crime  of  perjury  at  such  a  moment  She  had 
evidently  no  hope  of  prolonging  her  life,  and  appeared  not 
only  resigned  to  die,  but  impatient  of  the  unexpected  delay  of 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  closing  scene  was  to  take  place. 
This  delay  was  caused  by  the  misgivings  of  Henry ;  for  King- 
ston had  advised  Cromwell  not  to  fix  the  hour  for  the  execu- 
tion, so  that  it  could  be  exactly  known  when  it  was  to  take 
place,  lest  it  should  draw  an  influx  of  spectators  from  the  city. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  condescended  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  the  king.  She  knew  his  pitiless  nature  too  well, 
even  to  make  the  attempt  to  touch  his  feelings  after  the  horri- 
ble imputations  with  which  he  had  branded  her;  and  this  lofty 
spirit  looks  like  the  pride  of  innocence,  and  the  bitterness  of  a 
deeply-wounded  mind.  While  Kingston  was  writing  his  last 
report  to  Cromwell  of  her  preparations  for  the  awful  change 
that  awaited  her,  she  sent  for  him,  and  said,  ^'Mr.  Kingston, 
I  hear  that  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
therefor,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this  time^.  and  past  my 
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pain/'    "I  told  her/'  said  Kingston,  "that  the  pain  should  be 
little,  it  was  so  subtle." 

4.  And  then  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  say  the  executioner  is 
Tery  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck,"  and  put  her  hands  about 
it,  laughing  heartily.  "  I  hare  seen  men  and  also  women  ex* 
ecuted,  and  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow,"  continues  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  "but,  to  my  knowledge,  this  lady 
hath  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.  Sir,  her  almoner  is 
continually  with  her,  and  hath  been  since  two  o'clock  after 
midnight"  Just  before  she  went  to  execution,  she  sent  this 
message  to  the  king :  "  Commend  me  to  his  majesty,  and  tell 
him  he  hath  been  ever  constant  in  his  career  of  advancing  me. 
From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marchioness,  from 
a  marchioness  a  queen  ;  and,  now  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree 
of  honor,  he  gives  my  innocency  the  crown  of  martyrdom." 

5.  The  scaffold  prepared  for  the  decapitation^  of  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  erected  on  the  green  before  the  church  of  St. 
f  eter-ad-Vincula.  The  hour  appointed  by  her  ruthless  con- 
sort for  her  execution  having  been  kept  a  profound  mystery, 
only  a  few  privileged  spectators  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
dreadful,  yet  strangely  exciting  pageant.  A  few  minutes  before 
twelve  o'clock,  the  portals  through  which  she  was  to  pass  for 
the  last  time  were  thrown  open,  and  the  royal  victim  appeared, 
led  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  acted  as  her  lord-cham- 
berlain at  this  last  fatal  ceremonial.  Anne  was  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  black  damask,  with  a  deep  white  cape  falling  over  it  on 
her  neck.  Instead  of  the  pointed  black  velvet  hood  edged 
with  pearls,  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  her  portraits,  she  wore  a 
small  hat  with  ornamented  coifs  under  it. 

6.  The  high  resolve  with  which  she  had  nerved  herself  to  go 
through  the  awful  scene  that  awaited  her,  as  became  a  queen, 
had  doubtless  recalled  the  lustre  to  her  eyes,  and  flushed  her 
faded  cheek  with  hues  of  feverish  brightness;  for  she  came 
forth  in  fearful  beauty.  "  Never,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the 
tragedy,  "  had  the  queen  looked  so  beautiful  before."  She  was 
attended  by  the  four  maids  of  honor  who  had  waited  upon  her 
in  prison.    Having  been  assisted  by  Sir  William  Kingston  to 
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ascend  the  steps  of  the  seaffbld,  she  then  saw  assembled  the 
lord-mayor  and  some  of  the  civic  dignitaries,  and  her  great 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk,  with  Henry's  natural  son,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  all  decency  and 
humanity,  come  hither  to  disturb  her  last  moments  with  their 
unfriendly  espionage^ 

7.  There  also  was  the  ungrateful  blacksmith — Secretary  of 
State  Cromwell ;  who,  though  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  patronage  of  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  present  greatness,  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  succor  her  in  her  adversity.  The  Ux^i 
was,  he  meant  to  make  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
the  family  of  Henry's  bride-elect,  Jane  Seymour.  Anne  ac- 
corded him  the  mercy  of  her  silence,  when  she  met  him  on  the 
scaffold.  She  came  there,  as  she  with  true  dignity  observed, 
"to  die  and  not  to  accuse  her  enemies."  When  she  looked 
round,  she  turned  to  Kingston,  and  entreated  him  "not  to 
hasten  the  signal  for  her  death  till  she  had  spoken  that  which 
was  on  her  mind  to  say ;"  to  which  he  consented,  and  then  sh« 
spoke^ — "  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die,  and  therefore 
I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse 
no  man,  nor  to  speak  anything  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused, 
as  I  know  full  well  that  aught  I  could  say  in  my  defense  doth 
not  appertain  unto  you,  and  that  I  could  draw  no  hope  of  life 
from  the  same. 

8.  "  But  I  come  here  only  to  die,  and  thus  to  yield  myself 
humbly  unto  the  will  of  my  lord  the  king.  I  pray  Gk)d  to 
save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you,  for.  a 
gentler  or  more  merciful  prince  was  there  never.  To  me  he 
was  ever  a  good  and  gentle  sovereign  lord.  If  any  persons 
will  meddle  with  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best 
Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world  and  of  you,  and  I  heartily 
desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me."  She  then  with  her  own  hands 
removed  her  hat  and  collar,  which  might  impede  the  action  of 
the  sword,  and  taking  the  coifs  from  her  head,  delivered  them 
to  one  of  her  ladies.  Then  covering  her  hair  with  a  little  linen 
cap  (for  it  seems  as  if  her  ladies  were  too  much  overpowei'eil 
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with  grief  and  terror  to  assist  her,  dnd  that  she  was  the  only 
person  who  retained  her  composure),  she  said,  "Alas,  poor 
head !  in  a  very  brief  space  thou  wilt  roll  in  the  dust  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  as  in  life  thou  didst  n6t  merit  to  wear  the  crown 
of  n  qnee-u,  tt>  in  death  thou  deseiweth  no  better  doom  than 
this." 

9.  All  present  were  then  in  tears,  save  the  base  court  syco- 
phants'* who  came  to  flatter  the  evil  passions  of  the  sovereign. 
Anne  took  leave  of  her  weeping  ladies  in  these  pathetic''  words : 
**  And  ye,  my  damsels,  who,  while  I  lived,  ever  showed  your- 
selves so  diligent  in  my  service,  and  who  are  now  to  be  present 
at  my  last  hour  and  mortal  agony,  as  in  good  fortune  ye  were 
faithful  to  me,  so  even  at  this  my  miserable  death  ye  do  not 
forsake  me.  And  as  I  can  not  reward  you  for  your  true  service 
to  me,  I  pray  you  take  comfort  for  my  loss ;  howbeit,  forget 
me  not,  and  be  always  faithful  to  the  king^s  grace,  and  to  her 
whom,  with  happier  fortune,  ye  may  have  as  your  queen  and 
mistress.  And  esteem  your  honor  far  beyond  your  life;  and, 
in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesu,  forget  not  •to  pray  for  my 
soul." 

10.  Among  these  true-hearted  adherents  of  the  fallen  queen 
was  the  companion  of  her  childhood,  Mary  Wyatt  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  sister,  who,  faithful  through  every  reverse,  attended 
her  on  the  scaffold.  To  this  Wed  friend  Anne  Boleyn 
gave,  as*  a  parting  gift,  her  last  possession — a  little  book 
of  devotions,  bound  in  gold,  and  enamelled  black,  which  she 
had  held  in  her  hand  from  the  time  she  left  her  apartment 
in  the  Tower  till  she  commenced  her  preparations  for  the 
block.  Mary  always  wore  this  precious  relic  in  her  bosom. 
Some  mysterious  last  words,  supposed  to  be  a  message  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  queen  was  observed  to  whisper  very  earn- 
estly to  Mary  Wyatt  before  she  knelt  down. 

11.  One  of  her  ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage;  and 
then  they  withdrew  themselves  some  little  space,  and  knelt 
down  over  against  the  scaffold,  bewailing  bitterly  and  shedding 
many  tears.  And  thus,  and  without  more  to  say  or  do,  was  her 
head  struck  off;  she  making  no  confession  of  her  fault,  but 
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saying,  '*  0  Lord  God,  have  pity  on  my  soul !"  She  died  with 
great  resolution.  Her  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move 
when  the  head  was  held  up  by  the  executioner.  It  is  also  said 
that  before  those  beautiful  eyes  sunk  in  the  dimness  of  death, 
they  seemed  for  an  instant*  mournfully  to  regard  her  bleeding 
body  as  it  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

[Henry*8  third  wife,  Jane  Se^raonr,  died  a  ehort  Ume after  ber  maniag«;  and  the  kli^ 
then  contracted  a  matrtmooUiI  «Uiance  wUb  AniM  qf  Q49e$;  but  on  ^t^^daxfi  ber  wao  »o 
diBappointcd  with  her  appearance,  tbatt  he  reftased  to  Ailflll  hia  contract,  and  ebortly 
afterward  divorced  her.  His  next  choice  wis  OaiMariM  Howard,  who,  like  Aaha 
Boleyn,  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  adaltery.  Cathariru  ParTs  his  sixth  and  last  wife, 
survived  him.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIH.,  lib  was  succeeded  by  Edward  VL,  his  Boax 
by  Jane  Seymour.] 


The  First  English  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Seas. — 

Anon. 

[The  expedition  described  In  the  following  narrative,  was  fitted  out  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  navigator,  Sebastian  Cabot.] 

1.  In  the  month  of  May,  1553,  three  vessels  lay  at  anchor  at 
Greenwich,  ready  to  set  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
Northern  Seas.  Sq  great  was  the  interest  excited  in  the  expe- 
dition, that  the  court,  and,  as  it  were,  the  nation,  assemhled  to 
witness  its  departure.  The  young  king  himself  (Edward  VI.) 
wa»  confined  by  illness,  but  the  principal  courtiers  stood  at 
the  palace  windows,  the  rest  of  the  household  mounted  the 
towers,  while  the  people  lined  the  shore.  The  ships  fired  their 
guns,  and  the  hardy  seamen  rent  the  air  with  their  cheers,  as 
the  vessels  dropped  down  the  river.  The  thought  of  the  dis- 
tant and  unknown  seas  to  which  they  were  bound  was  either 
forgotten  in  the  moment  of  exultation,  or  served  but  to  heighten 
the  enthusiasm. 

2.  The  vessels,  after  stopping  a  few  days  at  Blackwall,  sailed 
down  to  Gravesend,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Essex,  where 
contrary  winds  unfortunately  detained  them  for  several  days. 
Then,  with  a  favoring  gale,  they  quitted  England^  and  shaped 
their  course  for  the  open  expanse  of  the  German  Sea.  The 
sailors  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  native  land  as  it  gradually 
receded ;  and  many,  unaccustomed  to  distant  voyages,  grew^  sad 
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at  the  thought  that  they  were  looking  at  it  perhaps  for  the 
last  time. 

3.  This  was  the  f  rst  English  expedition  that  ever  sailed  to 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  was  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  Its 
object  was  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  North  to  the  golden 
realms  of  the  East.  By  the  middle  of  July,  the  expedition  had 
i-eached  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  and  saw  before  them  the 
abyss  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  stretching  toward  the  Pole.  Soon 
afterward,  amid  the  thick  mist  of  a  stormy  night,  one  of  the 
principal  ships,  commanded  by  Richard  Chancellor,  separated 
from  the  others,  and  never  rejoined  them.  Willoughby's  ship, 
however,  and  the  remaining  vessel,  named  the  Confidence^  con- 
tinued the  voyage. 

4.  The  imperfect  maps  of  those  days  seem  not  to  have  shown 
the  true  line  of  coast,  and  Willoughby  was  astonished  at  not 
discovering  any  appearance  of  a  shore.  Instead  of  finding,  as 
he  had  expected,  a  continuation  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  he 
was  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  As 
he  groped  his  way  through  these  vast  and  stormy  seas,  land  at 
length  appeared ;  but  it  was  high,  desolate,  and  covered  with 
snow,  while  no  sound  was  wafted  to  him  over  the  waVes  except 
the  crash  of  its  falling  ice,  and  the  hungry  roar  of  its  mon- 
sters. This  was  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla ;  but  he  found  no 
point  at  which  a  landing  could  be  effected.  Turning  to  the 
southwest,  the  expedition  at  last  came  in  sight  of  Russian  Lap- 
land ;  and  then  sailing  westward,  they  reached  a  point  where 
they  resolved  to  spend  the  winter.  The  coast  was  naked  and 
uninhabited ;  but  yet,  as  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter  had 
already  set  in,  they  determined  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
haven  they  had  reached,  till  the  ensuing  spring.  They  were 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  reindeer,  foxes,  polar  bears,  and 
"divers  beasts  to  them  unknown,  and  therefore  wondei-ful." 

5.  The  narrative  here  closes,  and  the  darkest  gloom  involves 
the  fate  of  this  first  English  expedition ;  for  neither  the  com- 
mander nor  any  of  his  brave  companions  ever  returned  to  their 
native  landl    After  long  suspense  and  anxiety,  tidings  at  last 
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reached  home  that  some  Bussiau  sailors,  while  wandering  along* 
those  dreary  tracts,  had  been  astonished  by  the  view  of  two 
large  ships,  which  they  entered,  and  fonnd  the  gallant  crew  all 
lifeless.  There  was  found  on  board  the  Journal  of  the  voyage, 
with  a  note  written  in  January,  showing  that  at  that  date 
they  were  still  alive.  What  wb9  tim  imimdiati  caose  of  a  eata&* 
trophe  so  dismal  and  so  complete, — ^whether  it  was  the  extrem* 
ity  of  cold,  of  famine,  or  of  disease,  or  whether  all  these  ills 
bad  united  at  once  to  assail  them, — can  now  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  oonj^ture.    Thomson  thus  pathetically  laments  their 

fate: 

"  Miserable  they, 

Who  here  entangled  in  the  gathermg  ice, 

Tal&e  their  last  IooIe  of  tkie  descending  sun ; 

While  fall  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  fh)et» 

The  long,  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads. 

Falls  horrible.    Such  was  the  Briton's  fate. 

As  with  first  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  dared  I) 

He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 

80  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 

By  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 

In  these  fell  regions,  in  Ai*zina  caught, 

.And  to  the  stormy  deep  his  idle  ship 

Immediate  seaVd,  he  with  his  hapless'crew, 

Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task, 

Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  glued 

The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm." 

[Daring  the  racceedin?  centary  no  lees  than  eight  expeditions  wore  cndertaken  by 
the  EngUsh  and  Dutch  with  the  object  of  dif>coTering  a  norlhecut  pataoffe  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Two  of  thc^e  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Hudson ;  and  it  iras 
only  after  having  faUed  in  attaining  the  object  of  these  Toyages,  that,  the  next  year 
(1609),  he  tamed  hit*  veBeers  prow  to  the  northwest,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  Paciilc  ia 
that  direction.  JThon^  fkliing  in  this,  hi»  discovery  of  the  river  to  which  ho  has  given 
hiH  name,  hae  rendered  tbat  name  illastrions.  The  Basslan  goremmcnt  also  took  up 
the  search;  and  during  one  of  the  expeditions  sent  oat  by  it  the  great  navigator  Bdi- 
ring,  being  wrecked  on  a  desert  Island,  perished  (1741).  In  a  previons  voyage  Behring 
hud  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  The  practicability  of  discovering*  each 
n  passage  was  not  abandoned  till  a  final  sledge  expedition  in  18iD-8,  under  the  Biie> 
sians,  conclusively  proved  that  these  leaa  cannot  be  navigated  on  account  of  the  ooii« 
stant  presence  of  vast  fields  of  lee.] 
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Character  and  Fate  oi  Ijady  Jane  QrxeY'~Hume. 

[Tbe  Dake  of  Northambcrland  bad  married  his  son,  Lord  Gaiirord  Dudley,  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  grand-daagfater  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  peraaaded  Edward  VI.  A>  set  aside  the 
eiaiiiiB  of  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  to  settle 
tbe  satcession  npon  the  Lady  Jane.  Accordingly,  ou  the  king's  death,  arrangements 
were  made  to  proclaim  her  queen  (1S58).  The  following  narrative  of  the  conseqaenccs  is 
taken  from  Hame's ''  History  of  England/'] 

1.  Northumberland  found  that  further  dismmulation  was 
fruitless:  he  went  to  Sion  House,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the  nobility;  and 
he  approached  the  Lady  Jane,  who  resided  there,  with  all  the 
respect  usually  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Jane  was  in  a  great 
meaanre  ignorant  of  these  transactions;  and  it  was  with  equal 
grief  and  surprise  that  she  received  intelligence  of  them.  She 
was  a  lady  of  an  amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition,  and 
accomplished  parts;  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  late 
king,  she  had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and  seemed 
even  to  possess  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of  manly 
and  polite  literature. 

2.  She  had  attained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  languages,  besides  modern  tongues ;  had  passed  most  of 
her  time  in  an  application  to  learning;  and  expressed  a  great 
indifference  for  other  occupations  and  amusements  usual  with 
her  sex  and  station.  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, having  one  day  paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in 
reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a 
party  of  hunting  in  the  park;  and  on  his  admiring  the  singu- 
larity  y^^er  choice,  she  told  him  that  she  received  more  pleas- 
uBjJffrom  that  author  than  the  others  could  reap  frojp  all  their 
si^rt  and  gayety. 

3.  Her  heart,  full  of  this  passion  for  literature  and  the  ele- 
gant arts,  and  of  tenderness  toward  her  husband,  who  was 
deserving  of  her  affections,  had  never  opened  itself  to  the  flat- 
tering allurements  of  ambition;  and  the  intelligence  of  her  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  was  nowise  agreeable  to  her.  She  even 
refused  to  accept  of  the  present ;  pleaded  the  preferable  title 
of  the  two  princesses ;  expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequences 
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attending  an  enterprise  so  dangerous,  not  to  say  criminal; 
and  desired  to  remain  in  the  private  station  in  which  she  was 
bom.  Overcome  at  last  by  the  entreaties,  rather  than  the 
reas'jns,  of  »her  father  and  father-in-law,  and  above  all,  of  her 
husband,  she  submitted  to  their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to 
relinquish  her  own  judgment  * 

4.  It  was  then  usual  for  the  kings  of  England,  after  their 
accession,  to  pass  the  first  days  in  the  Tower;  and  Northum- 
berland immediately  conveyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.  All 
the  counsellors  were  obliged  to  attend  her  to  that  fortress;  and 
by  this  means  became,  in  reality,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
Northumberland,  whose  will  they  were  necessitated  to  obey. 
Orders  were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  but  these  orders  were  executed  only  in  London 
and  the  neighborhood.  No  applause  ensued ;  the  people  heard 
the  proclamation  with  silence  and  concern;  some  even  ex- 
pressed their  scorn  and' contempt ;  and  one  Pot,  a  vintner's 
apprentice,  was  severely  punished  for  this  oflTense.  The  Prot- 
estant teachers  themselves,  who  were  employed  to  conrince 
the  people  of  Jane's  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitless;  and 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  who  preached  a  sermon  to  that  pur- 
pose, wrought  no  effect  upon  his  audience 

[Marv,  dan^hter  of  Henry  VTTI.,  by  Catharine  of  Aragon,  having  asserted  her  right 
to  the  throne,  was  on  her  entrance  Into  London  proclaimed  qaeen.  Northumberland 
and  two  of  his  accomplicee  were  tried  and  executed  for  treason;  bat  Lady  Jane  and 
her  husband,  althongh  also  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  de^ith,  were  kept  some  tiH&«  tn 
prison,  the  queen  boin^  reluciant  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution.  A  rebeUioft^ 
however,  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  broke  out  the  next  year,  and  unfortunately  for  the 
hapless  pair,  some  of  their  friends  were  concerned  in  it  The  nanatlve  is  thus  coii> 
tinned  by  the  historian  Hume.] 

5.  This  rebellion  proved  fatal  to  the  Lady  Jane  as  well  as  to 
her  husband ;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  guilt  was  imputed  to  her, 
and  though  the  rebels  and  malcontents  seemed  chiefly  to  rest 
their  hopes  on  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
the  queen,  incapable  of  generosity  or  clemency,  determined  to 
remove  every  person  from  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  ap- 
prehended. Warning  was  given  the  Lady  Jane  to  prepare  for 
death;  a  doom  which  she  had  long  expected,  and  which  the 
innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  to  which  she 
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had  been  exposed,  rendered  nowise  unwelcome  to  her.  The 
queen's  zeal,  under  color  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prisoner's 
soul,  induced  her  to  send  divines,  who  harassed  her  with  per- 
petual disputation;  and  even  a  reprieve  for  three  days  was 
granted  her,  in  hopes  that  she  would  be  persuaded  during  that 
time  to  pay,  by  a  timely  conversion,  some  regard  to  her  eternal 
welfare, 

6.  The  Lq.dy  Jane  had  presence  of  mind,  in  those  melancholy 
circumstances,  not  only  to  defend  her  religion  by  all  the  topics 
then  in  use,  but  also  to  write  a  letter  to  a  sister  in  the  Greek 
language ;  in  which,  besides  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  that  tongue,  she  exhorted  her  to  maintain,  in  every 
fortune,  a  like  steady  perseverance.  On  the  day  of  her  execu- 
tion her  husband,  Lord  Guilford,  desired  permission  to  see 
her;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  and  informed  him,  by  a 
message,  that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overcome 
the  fortitude  of  both,  and  would  too  much  unbend  their  minds 
from  that  constancy  which  their  approaching  end  required 
of  them.  Their  separation,  she  said,  would  be  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  would  soon  rejoin  each  other  in  a  scene  where 
their  aflFections  would  be  forever  united,  and  where  death, 
disappointment,  and  misfortunes  could  no  longer  have  access 
to  them,  or  disturb  their  eternal  felicity. 

7.  It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  Ludy  Jane  and  Lord 
Guilford  together  on  the  ftame  scaffold,  at  Tower  Hill ;  but  the 
council,  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  people  for  their  youth, 
beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and 
gave  directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded  within  the  verge 
of  the  Tower.  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution,  and, 
having  given  him  from  the.  window  some  token  of  her  remem- 
brance, she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own  appointed 
hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate.  She  even  saw  his  head- 
less body  carried  back  in  a  cart,  and  found  herself  more  con- 
firmed by  the  reports  which  she  heard  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end,  than  shaken  by  so  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle. 

8.  Sir  John  Gage,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her 
to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present, 

11 
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.y  f   :  >  t^  -  -» . , 

which  he^  might  keep, as  a  perpetual  meznorial  of  her.  She 
gave  him  her  table-book^  in  which  she  had  just  written  three 
sentences  on  seeing  her  husband's  dead  body — one  in  Greek, 
another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  English.  The  purport  of  them 
was,  that  human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but  dlTine 
mercy  would  be  fJAvorable  to  his  soul ;  that  if  her  fault  deserved 
punishment,  her  youth,  at  least,  and  her  imprudence,  were 
worthy  of  excuse ;  and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted, 
would  show  her  favor.  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to 
the  bystanders,  in  which  the  mildness  of  her  disposition  led 
her  to  take  the  blame  wholly  on  herself,  without  uttering  one 
complaint  against  the  severity  with  which  she  had  been 
treated. 

9.  She  said  that  her  offense  was  not  the  having  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  sufficient 
constancy;  that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambition  than 
through  reverence  to  her  parents,  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  respect  and  obey ;  that  she  willingly  received  death,  as  the 
only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now  make  to  the  injtti^ 
state;  and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  been  oon- 
strained,  she  would  show,  by  her  voluntary  submission  to  their 
sentence,  that  she  was  desirous  to  atone  for  that  disobedience 
into  which  too  much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  her ;  that  she 
had  justly  deserved  this  punishment  for  being  made  the  in- 
strument, though  the  unwilling  instrument,  of  the  ambition 
of  others ;  and  that  the  story  of  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at 
least  be  useful,  by  proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great 
misdeeds,  if  they  tend  anywise  to  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
monwealth. After  uttering  these  words,  she  caused  herself  to 
be  disrobed  by  her  women,  and,  with  a  steady,  serene  coun- 
tenance, submitted  herself  to  the  executioner. 

[Queen  Bfary  filled  the  Tower  and  other  pripons  with  the  nnmerons  objects  of  her 
BneplcioD,  many  of  them  amon^  the  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  Princess  Elisabeth  was  also  imprisoned,  bat  made  so  good  a  defense  that  she 
soon  released.    Queen  Mary  was  saccceded  by  Elizabeth  In  1668.] 
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Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.— Xringrard. 

[Ibry  Qnden  of  Soots  baying  given  great  ofTense  to  her  enbjectB  wad  deprived  of  her 
fhrone  and  imprieoned  in  Lochleven  Castle.  Bncaping  thence  she  toolc  refUge  in  England, 
Mippo0ing  that  she  woold  be  kindly  treated  by  her  oonein  SliKabetlu  then  Uie  reigning 
queen.  She  had,  however,  offended  the  Queen  of  England  by  setting  ap  a  claim  to  the 
Snglifth  throne  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the 
daogtat^  of  Aose  Boleyn.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  protection  and  hospitality, 
she  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  continnelt  in  captivity  during  nineteen  years.  In  158T, 
she  was  beheaded  at  Fothcringay  Castle,  ou  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  take  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  The  following  account  of  the 
execqtion  is  taken  from  lingard's  ''  History  of  England.**] 

i.  Mary  heard  the  announcement  of  her  sentence  with  a 
aerenity  of  countenance  and  dignity  of  manner,  which  awed 
and  affected  the  beholders ;  but  her  attendants  burst  into  tears 
and  lamentations.  After  long  and  fervent  prayer,  the  queen 
was  called  to  supper.  She  ate  sparingly ;  and  before  she  rose 
from  table,  drank  to  all  her  servants;  asking,  at  the  same 
time,  forgiveness  of  them,  if  she  had  ever  spoken  or  acted 
toward  them  unkindly. 

2.  The  last  nigEt  of  Mary's  life  was  spent  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  her  domestic  affairs,  the  writing  of  her  will  and  of 
three  letters,  and  in  exercises  of  devotion.  In  the  retirement 
of  her  closet,  with  her  two  maids,  she  prayed  and  read  alter- 
nately; and  sought  for  support  and  comfort  in  reading  the 
passion  of  Christ.  About  four  she  retired  to  rest;  but  it  was 
observed  that  she  did  not  sleep.  Her  lips  were  in  constant 
motion,  and  her  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  prayer.  At  the 
first  break  of  day  her  houseliold  assembled  around  her.  She 
read  to  them  her  will,  distributed  among  them  her  clothes  and 
money,  and  bade  them  adieu,  kissing  the  women  and  giving 
her  hand  to  kiss  to  the  men.  Weeping,  they  followed  her  into 
her  oratory^,  where  she  took  her  place  in  front  of  the  altar;  they 
knelt  down  and  prayed  behind  her. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  had  been 
raised  a  scaffold  covered  with  black  serge^,  and  surrounded 
with  a  low  railing.  Befoife  eight,  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
queen,  who  replied  that  slie  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour. 
At  that  time  the  sheriff  entered  the  oratory,  and  Mary  arose. 
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taking  the  crucifix  from  the  altar  in  her  right,  and  carrying 
her  prayer-book  in  her  left  hand.  Her  servants  were  forbidden 
to  follow;  they  insisted;  but  the  queen  bade  them  be  content; 
and  turning,  gave  them  her  blessing.  They  received  it  on 
their  knees,  some  kissing  her  hands,  others  her  mantle.  The 
door  closed ;  and  the  burst  of  lamentation  from  those  within 
resounded  through  the  hall.  « 

4.  Mary  was  now  joined  by  th?  earls  and  her  keepers,  and 
descending  the  staircase,  found  at  the  foot,  Melville,  the  stew- 
ard of  her  household,  who,  for  several  weeks  had  been  excluded 
from  her  presence.  "  Good  Melville,"  said  Mary,  "  I  pray  thee 
report  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland, 
and  to  France.  May  God  forgive  them  that  have  long  thirsted 
for  my  blood  as  the  hart  doth  for  the  b^ook  of  water.  Com- 
mend me  to  my  son  ;  and  tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  dignity  or  independence  of  his  crown."  She 
made  a  last  request,  that  her  servants  might  be  present  at  her 
death ;  but  the  Earl^of  Kent  objected.  When  she  asked  with 
vehemence,  "  Am  I  not  the  cousin  to  your  queen,  a  descendant 
of  the  blood  royal  of  Henry  VII.,  a  named  queen  of  France, 
and  the  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland  ?" 

5.  It  was  then  resolved  to  admit  four  of  her  men  and  two 
of  her  women  servants.  She  selected  her  steward,  physician, 
apothecary,  and  surgeon,  with  her  two  maids.  Mary  wore  the 
richest  of  her  dresses,  that  which  was  appropriate  to  the  rank 
of  a  queen-dowager.  Her  step  was  firm,  and  her  countenance 
cheerful.  She  bore  without  shrinking  the  gaze  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  sight  of  the  scaffold,  the  block,  and  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  advanced  into  the  hall  with  that  grace  and  majesty 
which  she  had  so  often  displayed  in  her  happier  days,  and  in 
the  palace  of  her  fathers.  To  aid  her,  as  she  mounted  the 
scaffold,  Paulet  offered  his  arm.  ^*I  thank  you,  sir,"  said 
Mary ;  ^^  it  is  the  last  trouble  I  ehall  give  you,  and  the  most 
acceptable  service  you  have  ever  rendered  me." 

6.  The  queen  seated  herself  on  a  stool  which  was  prepared 
for  her ;  and  in  an  audible  voice  addressed  the  assembly.  She 
said  that  she  pardoned  from  her  heart  all  her  enemie&     She 
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then  repeated  with  a  loud  yoice,  and  in  the  Latin  language, 
passages  from  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  and  a  prayer  in  French,  in 
which  she  begged  of  God  to  pardon  her  sins,  declared  that  she 

« 

forgave  her  enemies,  and  protested  that  she  was  ignorant  of 
ever  consenting  in  wish  or  deed  to  the  death  of  her  English 
sister.  She  then  prayed  in  English  for  Christ^s  afflicted  church, 
for  her  son  James,  and  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  conclusion, 
holding  up  the  crucifix,  exclaimed,  "  As  thy  arms,  0  God,  were 
stretched  oiit  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  unto  the  arms  of 
thy  mercy,  and  forgive  my  sins." 

7.  "Madam,'*  said  the  Earl  of  Kent,  "you  had  better  leave 
such  popish  trumperies,  and  bear  him  in  your  heart."  She 
replied,  "  I  cannot  hold  in  my  hand  the  representation  of  his 
sufferings,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  bear  him  in  my  heart." 
"When  her  maids,  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  disrobe  their  mis- 
tress/the.  executioners,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  usual  perqui- 
sites, hastily  interfered.  The  queen  remonstrated;  but  in- 
stantly submitted  to  their  rudeness,  observing  to  the  earls, 
-with  a  smile,  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
grooms,  or  to  undress  in  the  presence  of  so  numerous  a  com- 
pany. Her  servants,  at  the  sight  of  their  sovereign  in  this 
lamentable  state,  could* not  suppress  their  feelings;  but  Mary, 
putting  her  finger  to  her  lips,  commanded  silence,  gave  them 
her  blessing,  and  solicited  their  prayers. 

8.  One  of  her  maids,  taking  from  her  a  handkerchief  edged 
with  gold,  pinned  it  over  her  eyes;  the  executioners,  holding 
her  by  the  arms,  led  her  to  the  block;  and  the  queen,  kneeling 
down,  said  repeatedly,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands,  0 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  But  the  sobs  and  groans  of  the 
spectators  disconcerted  the  headsman.  He  trembled,  missed 
his  aim,  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
sktill.  The  queen  remained  motionless;  and  at  the  third 
stroke  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body.  The  executioner 
held  it  up,  and  cried  as  usual,  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth.'* 
"  So  perish  all  her  enemies  1"  subjoined  the  Dean  of  Peterbor- 
ough. "  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  gospel !"  exclaimed, 
in  a  still  louder  tone,  the  fanatical  Earl  of  Kent  Not  a  voice 
was  heard  to  cry  Amen.     Party  feeling  was  absorbed  in  pity. 
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Mary  Stuart  and  her  Mourner. — Bulwer. 

[**  Mary  Stuart  perished  at  the  age  of  forty^four  yearv  and  two  months.  Her  re- 
naina  wore  taken  tfom  her  weeping  i>crvanle>f  and  a  green  cloth,  torn  in  haste  from  an 
old  bUllard-table,  was  flnng  over  her  once  bcantiftil  form.  Thus  It  remained  nnwatched 
and  unattended,  except  by  a  poor  little  lap-dog,  which  ooald  not  be  induced  to  quit  the 
body  of  its  mistress.  This  fiiithfUl  little  animal  was  found  dead  two  days  aflcrwani; 
and  the  circumstances  made  such  an  impression  even  on  the  hard-hearted  minister  of 
KKaabeth,  that  it  was  mentioned  iu  the  offlcial  dispatches.*'— Jfr«.  JatniuuCB  '"'FarnaU 

The  axe  its  bloody  work  had  done ; 

The  corpse  neglected  lay ; 
This  peopled  world  could  s^iare  not  one 

To  watch  beside  the  clay. 

The  fairest  work  firom  Nature's  hand 

That  e'er  on  mortals  shone, — 
A  sunbeam  strayM  trom  fairy  land 

To  fade  upon  a  throne ; — 

The  Venus  of  the  Tomb  whose  form 

Was  destiny  and  death ; 
The  Siren's  voice  that  slirr'd  a  storm 

In  each  melodious  breatli ; — 

Such  was,  what  now  hy  fate  is  hurl'd 

To  rot,  unwept,  away. 
A  star  has  yanish'd  from  the  world ; 

And  none  to  miss  the  ray  I 

Stem  Knox,  that  loneliness  forlorn 

A  harsher  truth  might  teach 
To  royal  pomps,  tlian  priestly  scorn 

To  royal  sins  can  preach  ! 

No  victims  now  that  lip  can  make  I 

That  hand,  how  powerless  now  I 
O  God  I  and  what  a  king — ^but  take 

A  bauble  fh)m  the  brow  ? 


riT 


The  world  is  full  of  life  and  love ; 

The  world,  nicthinks,  might  spare 
Prom  millions,  one  to  watch  above 

The  dust  of  monarclis  there. 
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And  not  one  human  eye ! — ^yct,  lo ! 

Wliat  stirg  the  funeral  pall  ? 
What  sound — ^it  is  not  human  woe — 

Wails  moaning  through  the  hall  ? 

Close  by  the  form  mankind  desert, 

One  thing  a  vigil  keeps ; 
More  neiir  and  near  to  that  still  heart 

It  wistful,  wondering  creeps. 

It  ga7.es  on  those  glazed  eyes, 

It  hearkens  for  a  breath — 
It  does  not  know  that  kindness  dies. 

And  love  departs  from  death. 

It  fawns  as  fondly  as  before 

Upon  that  icy  hand ; 
And  hears  fh>m  lips  that  speak  no  more 

The  voice  that  can  command. 

To  that  poor  fool,  alone  on  earth. 

No  matter  what  had  been 
The  pomp,  the  fall,  the  guilt,  the  worth. 

The  Dead  was  still  a  Queen. 

With  eyes  that  horror  could  not  scare, 

It  walch'd  the  senseless  clay  ; — 
Crouch'd  on  the  breast  of  Death,  and  there 

Moan*d  its  fond  life  away. 

And  when  the  bolts  discordant  clashM, 

And  human  steps  drew  nigh. 
The  human  pity  shrunk  abasird 

Before  that  faithful  eye ; 

It  seemed  to  gaze  with  such  rebuke 

On  tliose  who  could  forsake ; 
Then  turned  to  watch  once  more  the  look, 

And  strive  the  sleep  to  wake. 

They  raised  the  pall — they  touch'd  the  dead, 

A  cry,  and  hotJi  were  stillVl, — 
Alike  the  soul  that  Hate  had  sped, 

The  Utc'Uiat  Love  had  kill'd. 
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Bcmiramta  of  England,  hail  1 
Thy  crime  secures  thy  sway ; 

But  when  thine  eyes  shall  scan  the  tale, 
Those  hireling  scribes  convey ; 

When  thou  shalt  read,  with  late  remorse, 
How  one  poor  slave  was  found 

Beside  thy  butclier'd  rival's  cone, 
The  headless  and  discrowned ; 

Shall  not  thy  soul  foretell  thine  own 

Unloved,  expiring  hour, 
When  those  who  kneel  around  the  throne 

Shall  fly  the  falling  tower; 

When  thy  great  heart  shall  silent  break, 
When  thy  sad  eyes  shall  straiu 

Through  vacant  space,  one  thing  to  seek«- 
One  thing  that  loved — ^in  vain  ? 

Though  round  thy  parting  pangs  of  pride 
Shall  priest  and  noble  crowd ; 

More  worth  the  grief,  that  moum*d  beside 
Thy  victim's  gory  shroud  1 


Character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.— ^ofrerfooit. 

[From  the  ''  Hiitoiy  of  Scotland."] 

i.  To  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  elegance  of 
external  form,  she  added  those  accomplishments  which  ren- 
der their  impression  irresistible.  Polite,  affable,  insinuating, 
sprightly,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  writing  with  equal 
ease  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her 
attachments,  because  her  heart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious. 
Impatient  of  contradiction,  because  she  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  stranger,  on 
some  occasions,  to  dissimulation,  which,  in  that  perfidious 
court  where  she  received  her  education,  was  reckoned  among 
the  necessary  arts  of  government 

2.  Not  insensible  of  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  tliat  pleasure 
with  which  almost  every  woman  beholds  the  inliucnce  of  her 
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own  beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities  which  we  love,  not 
with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman 
rather  than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not 
sufficiently  tempered  with  sound  judgment,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  heart;  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  of 
discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  eiTors  and  into  crimes.  To 
say  that  she  was  always  unfortunate  will  not  account  for  that 
long  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which 
befell  her;  we  must  likewise  add  that  she  was  often  impru- 
dent. 

3.  Her  passion  for  Darnley  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive. 
And  though  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  was 
the  natural  effect  of  her  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingrati- 
tude, insolence,  and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor  Bothwell's 
artful  address  and  important  services  can  justify  her  attach- 
ment to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licen- 
tious as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy  passion ; 
nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and  mfamous 
scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence. 

4.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  charac- 
ter, which  it  cannot  approve ;  and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  some 
to  impute  her  actions  to  her  situation  more  than  to  her  dispo- 
sition, and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former,  rather 
than  accuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  sufferings 
exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those  tragical  dis- 
tresses which  fancy  has  figured  to  excite  sorrow  and  commis- 
eration ;  and  while  we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to 
forget  her  frailties ;  we  think  of  her  faults  with  less  indigna- 
tion, and  approve  of  our  tears  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person 
who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  con- 
temporary authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost 
beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance  of  shape  of  which  the 
human  form  is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed 
locks,  and  of  different  colors.    Her  eyes  were  of  dark  gray,  her 

11* 
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complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and  arras  re- 
markably delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  color. 

C  Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the  majestia  She 
danced,  she  walked,  and  rode,  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for 
music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and  played  upon  the  lute 
with  uncommon  skill.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  began 
to  grow  fat ;  and  her  long  confinement,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
houses  in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rhen- 
matism^  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  '^No 
man,"  says  Bran  tome,  ''ever  beheld  her  person  without  admi- 
ration and  love,  or  will  read  her  history  without  sorrow.'* 


Death  and  Oharaoter  of  Queen  Elizabeth.— jTum^. 

[The  Earl  of  Bpmz  wm  a  yoang  nobleman  who,  by  hla  merit  and  aecompli»hmeBtB, 
bad  gained  very  high  fcTor  with  the  qaeen ;  bat  he  afterward  fell  into  disgrace,  in  «»• 
aoqaence  of  mieoondact  daring  an  expedition  again»t  the  revolted  Irish  (1S99).  Di«^[K 
pointed  in  obtaining  a  pardon  IW>m  the  qaeen,  he  entered  into  a  plot  to  raise  an  inrar> 
rectlon  against  her,  bat  failed  in  this,  and,  with  his  acoompUces,  was  aireetod  and 
tried  for  treason,  convicted,  and  Anally  beheaded  (1601).] 

«  •> 

1.  Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  the  queen's  ten- 
derness for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  sorrow  for  the  consent 
which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  observing  the  increase  of  the  queen's  fond  attachment 
toward  him,  took  occasion  to  regret  that  the  necessities  of 
her  service  required  hin^  often  to  he  absent  from  her  person, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  ofQccs  which  his  enemies, 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ  against 
him. 

2.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jealousy,  and,  making 
him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of 
her  affection,  and  assured  him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he 
should  fall,  whatever  prejudices  she  might  be  induced  to  en* 
tertain  against  him,  yet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she  should 
immediately  upon  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tenderness, 
would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  favor- 
able ear  to  his  apology.    Essex,  notwithstiinding  all  his  mis- 
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fortnneSy  reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extremity ;  but 
after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment,  and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Netting* 
ham,  whom  he  requested  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen. 

3.  The  countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, *who  still  expected  that  her  favorite  would  make  this  last 
appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to 
his  invincible*  obstinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many  in- 
ternal combats,  pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  The  Countess  of  Nottingham  fall- 
ing into  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach  of  death, 
was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained 
a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to 
her  the  fatal  secret 

4.  The  queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a 
furious  passion ;  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed, 
and,  crying  to  her  that  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never 
could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself 
over  to  the  deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  re- 
jected all  consolation  ;  she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance ; 
and,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and 
immovable,  feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  de- 
claring life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few 
words  she  uttered,  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  iijward 
grief  which  she  carcd  not  to  reveal ;  but  sighs  and  groans  were 
the  chief  vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which, 
though  they  discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease 
or  assuage  them. 

5.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on 
cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her;  and  her  physicians 
could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much 
less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to 
her.  Her.  anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her 
frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching,  and  the  coun- 
cil, being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary  to 
know  her  will  with  regard  to  her  successor.    She  answered, 
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with  a  faint  voice,  that  as  she  hiul  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she 
desired  uo  other  than  a  royal  successor. 

6.  Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly, 
she  Buhjoined  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and 
who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  King  of 
Scots  ?  '  Being  then  advised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied  that  she  did  so,  nor 
did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him.  Her  voioe  soon 
after  left  her,  her  senses  failed,  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slum- 
ber, which  continued  some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently, 
without  farther  struggle  or  convulsion  (March  24,  1603),  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

7.  So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  thai  day  which 
had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
There  are  few  great  personages  in  history  who  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation  of  friends 
than  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose 
reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her  admin- 
istration, and  the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were  able  to 
overcome  all  prejudices,  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate 
much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their 
panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions,  and 
what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgijient  with  regard  to  her  conduct 

8.  Her  vigor,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  pene- 
tration, vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  high- 
est praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
person  that  ever  filled  a  throne ;  a  conduct  less  rigorous,  less 
imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people,  would 
have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.  By  the  force 
of  her  mind  she  controlled  all  her  more  active  and  stronger 
qualities,  and  prevented  them  from  running  to  excess;  her 
heroism  was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  ftom  avarice, 
her  friendship  from  partiality,  her  active  temper  from  turbu- 
lency  and  vain  ambition ;  she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal 
career  equal  success  from  lesser  infirmities;  the  rivalship  of 
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beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  anger. 

9.  Her  singular  talenis  for  government  were  founded  equallv 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections  bv 
her  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances;  and  none  ever 
conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and 
felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tolera- 
tion— the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions — she 
preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  con- 
fusions in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all4;he 
neighboring  nations ;  and  though  her  enemies  were  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  actiye,  the  most  enter- 
prising, the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  lier  vigor  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states;  her  own  greatness  mean- 
while remaining  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

10.  The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished 
under  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ;  but  instead 
of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make  great  addition 
to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their  advancement  to  her 
choice ;  they  were  supported  by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their 
abilities,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant 
over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she 
remained  equally  mistress;  the  force  of  the  .tender  passion 
was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior ; 
and  the  combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only 
to  display  the  fiminess  of  her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of 
her  ambitious  sentiments. 

11.  The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to 
another  prejudice,  wl^ich  is  more  durable,  because  more  natu- 
ral, and  which,  according  to  the  different  views  in  which  we 
survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure,  or 
diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character.    This  prejudice  is 
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founded  on  the  consideration  oi  her  sex.  When  we  contem- 
plate her  as  a  woman,  we  arc  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest 
admlTation  of  her  great  qualities  and  ^tensiye  capacity;  but 
we  are  also  apt  to  require  some  more  softness  of  disposition^ 
some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weak- 
nesses by  which  her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method 
of  estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  those  considerations, 
and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  placed  in  author- 
ity, and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  mankind.  We  may 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a 
mistress ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some 
considerable  exceptions,  aare  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation. 
• 

'*  On  mortal  brows  Uiose  hales  longest  last 
Which  blend  for  one  the  rajrs  that  veige  ftom  aE 
Few  reign,  few  triumph ;  millions  love  and  grieve : 
Of  grief  and  love  let  some  high  memory  have 
One  mute  appeal  to  life,  upon  the  stone — 
That  tomb  from  Time  shall  votive  rites  receive 
When  History  doubts  what  ghost  once  fiU'd  a  throne. 
80, — indistinct  while  back*d  by  sunlit  skies— 
But  large  and  clear  against  the  midnight  pall, 
Thy  human  outline  awes  our  human  eyes. 
Place,  place,  ye  meaner  royalties  below, 
For  Nature's  holiest — Womanhood  and  Woe  T* 

BubatT  Lytton, 

[Contcmparancoae  with  Quc«n  ElUabeth  wore  the  rchgioas  wsmiir  ffnace,  dnrin;; 
which  th«  dreadful  "  Mappocrc  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day"  occurred  (1572).  In  ItSTO^  «h« 
Catholic  party  formed  the  **  Holy  Leagnc/*  againeit  the  Ilujnieiiots,  or  Protestants,  who 
had  for  their  leaders  Henry  of  Navarro  and  the  Prince  of  Condi.  Henry  HI.,  the  hu>t 
kinix  of  the  Honcc  of  Yalois  {ral-wah')^  was  assA^vinatcd  In  1589,  and  the  throne  pa£^^t<d 
to  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  asfiumcd  (he  title  of  Henry  lY.,  promicin;;  to  0yc  pocnrity  to 
U10  Catholic?  and  their  religion,  and  to  abide  Uie  decision  of  the  States-General.  This 
wa»  not  puti^fkctory  to  the  Lea«;ucr9,  who,  ander  the  Duke  of  Mayenne«  endeavored  to 
deprive  him  of  the  throne ;  but  their  army  was  defcatctl  in  the  fSunoua  battle  of  Ivry 
{f€0'i^\  described  in  tiie  following  spirited  versee  by  Macauhiy.] 

•  From  "  Last  Diiya  of  EUubeth.** 
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The  Battle  of  Ivry. — MaeatUay. 

["  Before  the  battle,  Heniy  thus  addressed  bin  troops :  *  My  children,  If  yon  lose  sight 
of  your  colors,  mlly  to  my  white  plome— yoa  will  always  find  it  in  the  path  to  honor  and 
glory/  His  conduct  waa  answerable  to  his  promise.  Nothing  coald  resist  his  impetuous 
▼alor,  and  the  Leagners  underwent  a  total  and  bloody  defeat.  In  the  midst  of  the  rout, 
HeDiy  ft>Uowed,  ciying,  *Save  the  French  P  This  clemency  added  a  nnmber  of  the 
enemies  to  his  own  army/'~^Uin'«  '^  Biographical  XHcUanary,^''] 

Now  gloiy  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  the  dance, 
Through  thy  cornfields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  O  pleasant  land  of  France ! 
And  thou,  Rochelle,*  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 
As  thon  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls*  annoy. 
Harrah  I  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war ; 
Hurrah !  hurrah  I  for-Ivry  and  King  Henry>of  Navarre. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzersf  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont'sJ  Flemish  spears, 
There  rode  the  blood  of  false  Lorraine,§  the  curses  of  our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  trunchepn  in  his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seiners  empurpled  flood, 
And  good  Coligni's|  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  tlie  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armor  di-est, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest ; 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  we  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  in  deafenmg  shout,  "  God  save  our  lord,  the  king !" 

•*  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may— 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 


•  RoctMlle  (ro-nhei'}  wh  a  noted  city  In  the  posseiwion  of  the  Protestants,  having  boon  placed  in 
their  power,  with  three  others,  during  the  reign  oT  Charles  IX.  * 

f  Appenad*  Is  the  nanff  of  a  Canton  of  Switaerland  noted  for  its  dense  population.  A  portion 
of  the  Leaguers'  army  consisted  of  troops  from  this  canton.  • 

t  Count  of  E(rmont,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Thilip  II.  of  Spain,  which  partly 
ecmslsted  of  Flemish  soldiers. 

g  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  his  brotlier,  the  Duke  of  Ouiso  Ifpeeez). 

I  Coligni  (ro-leeH*y*!\  Admiral  of  Prance,  a  noted  Protestant  leader,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Barlholomew's  Day. 
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Pi*P8s  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,*  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moying !    Hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culrerin^  I 

The  fiery  duke  is  pricking  &st  across  Saint  Andre's  plain, 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Gueldera  and  Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now ;  upon  them  with  the  lance  I 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 

And  on  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding-star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  Gk>d  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !    Mayenne  hath  turned  his  rein — 
D*Aumalef  hath  cried  for  quarter — the  Flemish  count  is  slain — 
Their  ranks  aris  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail ; 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van 
**  Remember  St  Bartliolomew  V  was  passed  from  man  to  man ; 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry  then,  **  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe ; 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner ;  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
Oh  I  was  there  ever  suoh  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre ! 

Ho  1  maidens  of  Vienna !    Ho  I  matrons  of  Lucerne ! 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return ; 

Ho  I  Philip,}  send  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antweip  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls ! 

Ho  I  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright! 

Ho !  burghers  of  St  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night  I 

For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the  slave. 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  the  valor  of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

[The  war  wa»  not  ended  bj  this  battle  ;  Tor,  notwithstanding  hiB  defeat,  the  Dnkc  or 
Mayenne  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  During  its  continuance  Henry  received  as^i>tanee 
fW)ni  the  English  queen,  Elizabeth,  Essex  being  sent  with  troops  to  FiAnoc  to  aid  the 
canse  of  the  Protestants.  At  last,  the  States-General  were  called,  and«  to  rati^iy  the 
prevailing  party,  Ileiyy  abjured  his  Protestant  fliith«  and  thas  secured  a  genenl  reco;;- 
nition  of  his  right  to  the  throne  (1598).  He  reigned  until  1610,  and  was  mnch  bclovoit 
by  the  French  people  for  his  zeal  in*  promoting  their  interests,  and  the  many  refdrm? 
and  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the  government  and  the  internal  condlUon  of 
the  kingdom.] 

*  The  oriJUimmr  in  the  royal  French  standiird,  prnnonncfd  vfr^-lktwi. 
t  PronooDced  do-ma«:V.  %  Philip  II.  of  S|Miin. 
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Death  and  Character  of  John  Hampden. — Mcicavlay. 

[Tlie  great  civil  war  which  broke  oat  in  BDgland  in  1643  wat)  brought  on  by  the  deter- 
mined poli<7  of  Charles  I.  to  obtain  enppliee  Arom  his  people  without  regard  to  their 
wiahes  or  consent.  Being  thwarted  by  Parliament,  he  condncted  the  govemment  for 
more  than  ten  years  withont  calling  any,  resorting  to  varioas  arbitrary  and  illegal  meas- 
urea  to  raise  money.  Obliged  at  last  to  assemble  Parliament  (1640),  ho  and  his  ministers 
were  called  to  a  strict  aeooont  for  what  had  been  done  in  the  interim,  and  Strafford,  his 
chief  counsellor,  was  tried,  convicted  of  treason,  and  beheaded.  Parliament  going  to 
an  extreme  length  in  their  demands,  the  king  and  his  friends  resolved  on  armed  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  war  was  begun  at  Bdgehill  with  *no  decisive  result  Among  all  who  had 
resisted  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  king,  John  Hampden  was  probably  the  piost 
Ulnstrioos,  from  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  character  and  the  boldness  with  which  from 
the  first  he  had  withstood  the  attacks  of  royal  power  upon  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. The  following  account  of  his  death  and  character  is  taken  from  a  brilliant  essay 
poblishod  first  In  the  ^^Bdinbuigh  Beview,"  by  T.  B.  Macaolay.] 

1.  In  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shires  lying  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Par- 
liament, were  incessantly  annoyed  by  Bnpert  and  his  cavalry. 
Essex  had  extended  his  lines  so  far,  that  almost  every  point 
was  vulnerable.  The  yonng  prince,  who,  though  not  a  great 
general,  was  an  active  and  enterprising  partisan,  frequently 
surprised  posts,  burned  villages,  swept  away  cattle,  and  was 
again  at  Oxford,  before  a  force  sufficient  to  encounter  him 
could  be  assembled. 

2.  The  languid  proceedings  of  Essex  were  loudly  condemned 
by  the  troops.  All  the  ardent  and  daring  spirits  in  the  Par- 
liamentary party  were  eager  to  have  Hampden  at  their  head. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supreme  command  would  have  been  intrusted  to  him. 
But  it  was  decreed  .that,  at  this  conjuncture,  England  should 
lose  the  only  man  who  united  perfect  disinterestedness  to  emi- 
nent talents — the  only  man  who,  being  capable  of  gaining  the 
victory  for  her,  was  incapable  of  abusing  that  victory  when 
gained. 

3.  In  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  Kupert  darted  out  of 
Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory''  expedition.  At  three 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  he  attacked  and  dispersed 
a  few  Parliamentary  soldiers  who  were  quartered  at  Postcombe. 
He  then  flew  to  Chin  nor,  burned  the  village,  killed  or  took  all  the 
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troops  who  were  posted  there,  and  prepared  to  hurry  back  with 
his  booty  and  his  prisoners  to  Oxford.  Hampden  had,  on  the 
preceding  day,  strongly  represented  to  Essex  the  danger  to 
which  this  part  of  the  ]ipe  was  exposed.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  Rupert's  incursions,  he  sent  off  a  horse- 
man with  a  message  to  the  generaL  The  Cavaliers,  he  said, 
could  return  only  by  Chiselhampton  Bridge.  A  force  ought 
to  be  instantly  dispatched  in  that  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  them. 

4.  In  the  mean  time,  he  resolved  to  set  out  with  all  the  cavalry 
that  he  could  muster,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  march 
of  the  enemy,  till  Essex  could  take  measures  for  cutting  off 
their  retreat.  A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  dragoons  vol- 
unteered to  follow  him.  He  was  not  their  commander.  He 
did  not  even  belong  to  their  branch  of  the  service.  But  ''he 
was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  '^  second  to  none  but  the  general 
himself  in  the  observance  and  application  of  all  men.''  On  the 
field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up  with  Bupert  A  fierce  skirmish 
ensued.  In  the  first  charge  Hampden  was  struck  in  the  shoul- 
der by  two  bullets,  which  broke  the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his 
body.  The  troops  of  the  Parliament  lost  heart  and  gave  way. 
Rupert,  iafter  pursuing  them  for  a  short  time,  hastened  to  cro^ 
the  bridge,  and  made  his  retreat  unmolested  to  Oxford. 

5.  Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning 
on  his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle.  The  man- 
sion which  had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and  from 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  carried  home  his  bride,.  Elizabeth, 
was  in  sight  There  still  remains  an  affecting  tradition,  that 
he  looked  for  a  moment  toward  that  beloved  house,  and  made 
an  effort  to  go  thither  to  die.  But  the  enemy  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  turned  his  horse  toward  Thame,  where  he  arrived 
almost  fainting  with  agony.  The  surgeons  dressed  his  wounds. 
But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain  which  he  suffered  was  most 
excruciating.  But  he  endured  it  with  admirable  firmness  and 
resignation.  His  first  care  was  for  his  country.  He  wrote  from 
his  bed  several  letters  to  London  concerning  public  affairs,  and 
sent  a  last  pressing  message  to  the  headquartera,  recommending 
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that  the  dispersed  forces  should  be  concentrated.  When  his  last 
public  duties  were  performed,  he  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die. 
He  was  attended  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Buckingham  Green-coats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom 
Baxter  describes  as  a  famous  and  excellent  divine. 

S.  A*  short  time  before  his  death  the  sacrament  was  admin- 
istered to  him.  He  declared  that»  though  he  disliked  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that 
Church  as  to  all  essential  matters  of  doctrine.  His  intellect 
remained  unclouded.  When  all  was  nearly  over,  he  lay  mur- 
muring faint  prayers  for  himself  and  for  the  cause  in  which  he 
died.  ^^  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  moment  of  the  last 
agony, "  receive  any  soul. — 0  Lord,  save  my  country. — 0  Lord, 
be  merciful  to — P  In  that  broken  ejaculation  pfiussed  away  his 
noble  and  fearless  spirit 

7.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampden.  His 
soldiers,  bareheaded,  with  reversed  arms  and  muffled  drums 
and  colors,  escorted  his  body  to  the  grave,  singing,  as  they 
marched,  that  lofty  and  melancholy  psalm,  in  which  the  fra- 
gility of  human  life  is  contrasted  with  the  immutability  of 
Him,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday, 
when  it  is  passed,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night 

8.  The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced  as  great  a  con- 
sternation in  his  party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as  if  their 
whole  army  had  been  cut  off.  The  journals  of  the  time  amply 
prove  ihat  the  Parliament  and  all  its  friends  were  filled  with 
grief  and  dismay.  Lord  Nugent  has  quoted  a  remarkable 
passage  from  the  next  Weekly  Intelligencer.  "The  loss  of 
Colonel  Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart  of  every  man  that  loves 
the  good  of  his  king  and  country ;  and  makes  some  conceive 
little  content  to  be  at  the  army  now  that  he  has  gona  The 
memory  of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such  that  in  no  age  to 
come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had  in  honor  and  esteem ; — 
a  man  so  religious,  and  of  that  prudence,  judgment,  temper, 
valor,  and  integrity,  that  he  hath  left  few  his  like  behind 
him.'* 
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9.  He  had,  indeed,  left  none  his  like  behind  him.  There  still 
remained,  indeed,  in  his  party  many  acute  intellects,  many 
brave  and  honest  hearts.  There  still  remained  a  ragged  and 
clownish  soldier,  half  fanatic  half  buffoon,  whose  talents,  dis- 
cerned as  yet  only  by  one  penetrating  eye,  were  eqnal  to  all  the 
highest  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  prince.  But  in  Hamp- 
den, and  in  Hampden  alone,  were  united  all  the  qualities 
which,  at  such  a  crisis,  were  necessary  to  save  the  State — ^the 
valor  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  eloquence 
of  Vane,  the  humanity  and  moderation  of  Manchester,  the 
stern  integrity  of  Hale,  the  ardent  public  spirit  of  Sidney. 

10.  Others  might  possess  the  qualities  which  were  necessary 
to  the  popular  party  in  the  crisis  of  danger;  he  alone  had 
both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  restrain  its  excesaee  in 
the  hour  of  triumph.  Others  could  conquer;  he  alone  oould 
reconcile.  A  heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers'' 
who  turned  the  tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skillful 
an  eye  as  his  watched  the  Scotch  army  descending  from  the 
heights  over  Dunbar.  But  it  was  when  to  the  sullen  tyranny 
of  Laud  and  Charles,  had  succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of 
sects  and  factions,  ambitious  of  ascendency  and  burning  for 
revenge ;  it  was  when  the  vices  and  ignorance  which  the 
old  tyranny  had  generated  threatened  the  new  freedom  with 
destruction,  that  England  missed  that  sobriety,  that  self- 
command,  that  perfect  soundness  of  judgment,  that  perfect 
rectitude  of  intention,  to  which  the  history  of  revolutions 
furnishes  no  parallel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washington 
alone. 

[During  the  same  year  the  royalieto  nnder  Prince  Rupert  gained  rome  advantages  In 
the  weet,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Newbury,  bat  with  no  decided  rc«ah. 
In  1644  the  king's  forces  were  defeated  at  Marston  Moor,  where  Cromwell  greatly  dii^- 
tlnguJ^hed  himself,  routing  Prince  Rnpert  and  captnring  his  cavalry.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  change  In  the  army,  the  chief  command  being  given  to  Sir  Thomaa  Fairihx, 
with  Cromwell  as  lleateiUBit ;  Boon  after  which  the  royal  foroea  were  diaaatrooa^  d&> 
featcd  at  Nasoby.] 
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The  Battle  of  Naseby. 

By  Obadiah  Bind-thetr-kii^gs^n-ehainS'and-iheir-nobleS'tDUMinks^  ' 

Sergeani  in  IretorCt  regiment, 

(JUacatUay.) 


[The  battle  of  Naeeby  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  flite  of  Charles  I.  It 
foaght  Jane  14th,  1645.  The  royal  forces  were  commaoded  by  Lord  Aatley,  aided  by 
Prince  Bnport  and  Sir  Marmadnke  Langdale,  the  king  bim^clf  having  the  command  of 
the  reeterve  corps.  The  Parliamentary  army  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairlbz, 
aided  by  Oliver  X^romwell  and  Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in-law.  It  was  chiefly  throagh 
the  skill  and  energy  of  Cromwell  that  the  vletoxy  was  gained.] 

Oh  !  wherefore  come  ye  forth  in  triumph  from  the  North, 
With  your  hands  and  your  feet  and  your  raiment  all  red  ? 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout  ? 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which  ye  tread  ? 

Ob,  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 
And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod; 

For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  strong. 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints  of  God« 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June 

That  we  saw  their  banners  dance  and  their  cuirasses  shine ; 

And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair, 
And  Astley  and  Sur  Marmaduke  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  1 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 

The  general  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight. 
When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and  swelled  into  a  shout, 

Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyranfs  right. 

And  hark  I  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore, 

The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line ! — 
For  God  I  for  the  Cause !  for  the  Church  !  for  the  Laws ! 

For  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rliine  I 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums, 

His  bravoes  of  Alsatia  and  pages  of  Whitehall ; 
They  arc  bursting  on  our  flanks : — grasp  your  pikes ; — close  your  ranks  •— 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 
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They  are  here ; — they  rush  on  1    We  are  broken — we  are  gone ; — 

Oar  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blasL 
O  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might  I    O  Lord,  defend  the  right  I 

Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last 

• 

Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound ;— the  centre  hath  given  ground ; — 
Hark  I  hark  I    What  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on  oar  rear  f 

Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys?— 'TIs  lie,  thauk  Ck)d,  'tis  he,  boys! 
Bear  up  another  minute.    Bravo  Oliver  is  here  t 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row, 
liike  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dykes, 

Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his  pikes. 

Fjist,  fost,  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple-Bar. 

And  he — he  turns,  he  flies ! — shame  to  those  cruel  eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look  on  war. 

Ho !  comrades,  scour  the  plain  ;  and,  ere  ye  strip  the  slain, 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  guest  secure ; 
Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad-pieces  and  locketB, 

Tlic  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fools !  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were  gay  and 
bold 

When  ye  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans^  to-day ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  tlie  fox,  from  her  chambers  in  the  rocks, 

Lea<f  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

Where  be  your  tongues  that  late  mocked  at  heaven  and  hell  and  fate. 
And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your  blades ; 

Your  perfumed  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your  oaths, 
Tour  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds  and  your  spades? 

Down,  down,  forever  down  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown. 
With  Belial  of  the  Court,  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope : 

There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls ;  there  is  wail  in  Durham's  stalls ; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom ;  the  Bishop  rends  his  cope.* 


•  The  bMtllltj  of  th«  PnriUnt  to  th«  EsUbliahed  Church  of  BnglAod  was  wsry  bitter,  u  U 
also  toward  tl>e  Chnrrh  of  Rome  ;  henre,  the  writer  liaa  represented  Obadiah,  the  nippoaed  fanatical 
author  of  thli  piece,  oslng  terms  of  opprobrlom  acainat  the  repteoentatirea  of  both  (hoM 
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And  she  of  the  seyen  hills  shall  moam  her  cliildren's  ills, 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of  England's  sword ; 

And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear,  shall  shudder  when  they  hear, 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and  the  word. 


Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles  L—Goidsmith.    , 

[Alter  Cromwell  had  by  violence  expelled  ttom  Farllament  all  who  were  hoefcile  to 
\\w  own  views  and  tbotie  of  his  party,  the  remainder,  including  about  fifty  members, 
ordered  that  the  Idng  should  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason  a^inst  the  people.  A  court 
was  accorJhigly  arranged  for  the'^purpose,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
members,  among  whom  were  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  Including  Cromwell.  It 
was  presided  over  by  John  Bradshaw,  and  held  its  sessions  at  Westminster  Hall.  The 
following  account  is  taken  fkt>m  aoldsmith*s  *'  History  of  England.*'] 

1.  The  king  was  now  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's, 
and  the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high  court  to  take  his 
trial.  When  he  was  brought  forward,  he  was  conducted  by  the 
mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar.  ^  Though  long 
detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  still 
sustained  the  dignity  of  a  king;  surveyed  the  members  of  the 
court  with  a  stem  and  haughty  air;  and,  without  moving  his 
hat,  sat  down,  while  the  members  also  were  covered.*^  The  charge 
was  then  read  by  the  solicitor,  accusing  him  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  which  followed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  At  that  part  of  the  charge  he  could  not  suj)- 
press  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  After  the  charge 
was  finished,  Bradshaw  directed  his  discourse  to  the  king,  and 
told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  answer. 

2.  The  king,  with  great  temper,  entered  upon  his  defense, 
by  denying  the  authority  of  the  court.  He  represented  that, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  his  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  having  finished  almost  every  article,  he  expected  a 
different  treatment  from  that  which  he  now  received.  He  j^er- 
ceived,  he  said,  no  appearance  of  an  Upper  House,  which  was 
necessary  to  constitute  a  just  tribunal.  That  he  was  himself 
the  king  and  the  fountain  of  law,  and  consequently,  could  not 
be  tried  by  laws  to* which  he  had  never  given  his  assent;  that 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would 
not  now  betray  them,  by  recognizing  a  power  founded  in  usur- 
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pation ;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  enter 
into  the  'particulars  of  his  defense ;  but  that  before  them  he 
must  decline  any  apology  or  plea  of  innocence,  lest  he  should 
be  considered  as  the  betrayer  oj^  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the 
constitution. 

S.  Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  courts 
insisted  that  they  had  received  their  power  from  the  people, 
the  source  of  all  right  He  pressed  the  prisoner  not  to  decline 
the  authority  of  the  court,  which  was  delegated  by  the  Com- 
mons of  England ;  and  he  interrupted  and  overruled  the  king 
in  his  attempts  to  reply.  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three 
times  produced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  he  persisted  in 
declining  its  jurisdiction.  The  fourth  and  last  time  he  was 
brought  before  the  self-created  tribunal  As  he  was  proceeding 
thither  he  was  insulted  by  the  soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  ex- 
claimed, "Justice!  justice!  execution!  execution!"  but  he  con- 
tinued undaunted.  ^  His  judges,  having  now  examined  some 
witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared 
in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned  by  Parliament,  pm- 
nounced  sentence  against  him.) 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances 
of  low-bred  malice,  was  great,  firm,  and  equal:  in  going 
through  the  hall  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble  were  again  insti- 
gated to  cry  out,  "Justice  and  execution !"  They  reviled  him 
with  .the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  insults,  one 
miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of  his  sovereign.  He 
patiently  bore  their  insolence.  "  Poor  souls,**  cried  he,  "  they 
would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for  sixpence^" 
Those  of  the  populace  who  still  retained  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  expressed  their  sorrow  in  sighs  and  tears.  (A  soldier, 
more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  could  not  helpjimploring  ' 
a  blessing  on  his  royal  head.  An  officer,  overhearing  him, 
stryck  the  honest  sentinel  to  the  ground,  before  the  king,  who 
could  not  help  saying  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the 
offense. 

5.  After  returning  from  this  solemn  mockery  of  justice,  the 
'^nhappy  monarch  petitioned  the  House  for  permission  to  see 
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his  children,  and  desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Juxon,  Bishop 
of  London,  to.  assist  in  his  private  devotions.  Both  requests 
were  immediately  granted,  and  three  days  were  allowed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This  interval  was 
spent  by  Charles  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  in  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  his  unhappy  family.  During  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  the  French  and  Dutch  ambassadors  vainly  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf;  and  the  Scots,  who  had  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  resistance  to  his  authority,  now  remonstrated  against  the 
violence  offered  to  his  person  and  dignity.  After  his  condem- 
nation, the  queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  the  most 
-pathetic  letters  to  the  Parliament,  but  nothing  could  divert 
the  stern  regicides  from  their  atrocious  design. 

C.  The  king  was  confined  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  but 
the  place  selected  for  erecting  the  scaffold  was  the  street  before 
the  palace  of  Whitehall.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  he 
rose  early,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  private  devotion, 
received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Juxon.  He 
was  then  conducted  on  foot  through  the  park  to  Whitehall, 
and  partook  of  some  slight  refreshment.  After  a  brief  delay,  he 
advanced  to  the  place  of  execution,  attended  still  by  his  friend 
and  servant.  Dr.  Juxon,  who  used  every  exertion  to  soothe  the 
last  moments  of  his  unfortunate  master. 

7.  The  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with  black,  was  guarded 
by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  tinder  the  command  of  Colonel  Tom- 
linson,  and  under  it  were  to  be  seen  a  block,  the  axe,  and  two 
executioners  in  masks.  The  people,  in  immense  crowds,  stood 
at  a  great  distance  in  dreadful  expectation  of  the  event.  The 
king  surveyed  all  these  solemn  preparations  with  calm  com- 
posure ;  and  as  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people 
at  a  distance,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who 
etood  around  him. 

8.  He  then  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  war; 
and  observed  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  shown  the  example.  That  he  had  no  other  object  in 
his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that  authority  entire, 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  hini  by  his  ancestors;  but, 

12 
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though  innocent  toward  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker.  He  owned 
that  he  was  justly  punished  for  having  consented  to  the  execu- 
tion of  an  unjust  sentence  upon  the  Earl  of  StraflTord.  He  for- 
gave all  his  enemies,  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  and  acknowledged  his  son  as  his  successor;  and 
signed  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  as  professed 
in  the  Church  of  England.  So  strong  was  the  impression  his 
dying  words  made  upon  the  few  who  could  hear  him  that 
Colonel  Tomlinson  himself,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  com- 
mitted, acknowledged  himself  a  convert 

9.  While  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  Biahop 
Juxon  called  out  to  him,  *f  There  is,  sir,  but  one  sta^  more, 
which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  sboit 
one.  ^It  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way.  ^  It  will  carry  you 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  then  you  shall  find,  to  your  great 
joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory.''  "  I  go,*' 
replied  the  king,  "from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place."  "You  ex- 
change," replied  the  bishop,  "  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown ; 
a  good  exchange !" 

10.  Charles,  having  taken  off  his  cloak,  delivered  his  George* 
to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word  "Remember!"  Then  he 
laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and,  stretching  out  his  hands  as  a 
signal,  one  of  the  executioners  severed  his  head  from  his  body 
at  a  blow;  while  the  other,  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  "This  is 
the  head  of  a  traitor  1"  The  spectators  testified  their  horror 
of  the  sad  spectacle  in  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations ;  the  tide 
of  their  duty  and  affection  began  to  return ;  and  each  blamed 
himself  either  for  active  disloyalty  to  his  king,  or  a  passive 
compliance  with  his  destroyers. 

[At  the  time  of  hU  execution,  ChArles  wm  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  waa 
of  middle  Ptature^  robast,  and  well-proportioned.  The  ezpre^rion  of  his  coantenance 
was  plcapin^r,  bat  melancholy ;  dne,  doobtless,  to  the  tronbles  which  he  had  endared. 
As  a  man,  his  character  was  withoat  reproach ;  bnt  as  a  king,  it  has  been  yery  gener- 
ally condemned.] 


•  A  flgnr*  of  Bt  Oaorga  on  honeback,  woni  by  the  Kntghtt  of  tbs  OarUur. 
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Character  of  Oliver  Oromwell. — C^rendwh. 

[After  the  execotion  of  the  king,  Oromwell  soon  obtained  the  andiepated  control  of 
the  government ;  and  in  1658,  he  dissolved  the  "  Long  Parliament"  by  force,  bidding  its 
members  '"•  to  be  gone  and  give  place  to  honester  men."  He  then  caneed  himself  to  be 
appointed  Lwd  Protector^  and  under  this  title  niled  the  country  till  his  death  in  1658. 
The  following  sketch  of  his  character  is  from  '*The  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  who,  as  Sir  Edward, Hyde,  had  been  a  prominent  royajist  in  the  war,  and 
accompanied  Charles  11.  in  exile.  On  the  restoration,  be  was  appointed  prime-minis- 
ter, and  received  his  title.  His  statements  and  views  are  therefore  those  of  a  partisan 
writerj 

1.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  one  of  those  men  iwhom  his  very 
enemies  coujd  not  condemn  without  commanding  him  at  the 
same  time;  for  he  could  nevdr  have  done  half  that  mischief  with- 
out great  parts  of  courage,  industry,  and  judgment.^  He  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  understanding  in  the  nature  and  humors 
of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them ;  who,  from  a 
private  and  ohscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family),  without  in- 
terest or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could  raise  himself  to  such 
a  height,  and  compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory tempers,  humors,  and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that 
contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ;  whilst 
himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by 
whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  they  projected  to  demol- 
ish their  own  building. 

2.  (What  was  said  of  Ginna  may  very  justly  bj^  said  of  him, — 
"he  attempted^  tliose  things  which  no  good  man  diirst  have 
ventured  on,,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.'^  Without  doubt,  no  man 

•"^'  ^  *  ^ 

with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  anything,  or  .brought  to 
pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly, — more  in  the  face  and  con- 
tempt of  religion  and  moral  honesty.  Yet  wickedness  as  great 
as  his  could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  resolution. 

3.  When  he  appeared  first  in  the  Parliament,  he  seemed  to 
have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse, 
none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  Btander-by.    Yet,  as  he  grew  into  place  and  authority,  his 
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parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  facalties, 
till  he  had  occasion  to  use  them;  and  when  he  was  to  act  the 
part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  indecency,  notwith- 
standing the  want  of  custom. 

4.  After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  by  hnmble 
petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action 
of  importance,  nor  communicated  any  enterprise  he  resolved 
upon  with  more  than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts 
in  the  execution  of  it;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  What  he  once  rcsolved,  in  which  he  was  not 
rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor  endure  any  contra- 
diction of  his  power  or  authority,  but  extorted  obedience  from 
them  who  were  not  willing  to  yield  to  it 

5.  Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often  troublesome 
to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made  Westminster  Hall  as 
obedient  and  subservient  to  his  commands  as  any  of  the  rest 
of  his  quarters.  In  all  other  matters,  which  di8  not  concern 
the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  i-everenee 
for  the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party.  As 
he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation  and  haughtiness 
with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst  contend  with  his 
greatness,  so  toward  all  who  complied  with  his  good  pleasure, 
and  courted  his  protection,  he  used  great  civility,  generosity, 
and  bounty. 

C.  To  reduce  three  nations  which  perfectly  hated  him  to  an 
entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and  govern  those 
nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted  to  him  and  wished  his 
ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very  prodigious  address.  But  his 
greatness  at  home  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had 
abroad.  It  was  hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most- 
France,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  fi^iendship  was 
current  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all  sacrifice 
their  honor  and  their  interest  to  his  pleasure,  so  there  is  noth- 
ing he  could  have  demanded  that  either  of  them  would  have 
denied  him. 

7.  To  conclude  his  character:  Cromwell  was  not  so  far  a 
man  of  blood  as  to  follow  MachiaveFs  (mah'e-ah-veJ)  method. 
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which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  government,  as  a 
thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all  the  heads  of  those, 
and  extirpate  their  families,  who  are  friends  to  the  old  one. 
It  was  confidently  reported  that  in  the  council  of  officers  it 
was  more  than  once  proposed,  "  that  there  might  be  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  se- 
cure the  government,'*  but  that  Cromwell  would  never  consent 
to  it;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  contempt  of  his  enemies. 
In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of  many  crimes  against  which 
damnation  is  denounced  and  for  which  hfll-fire  is  prepared, 
so  he  had  some  good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory 
of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated ;  and  he  will  be  looked 
upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave,  wicked  man. 


('<• 


Sonnet  on  QxotoiwfXL—MilUm. 

Ciunr^LL,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortUude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Ha^t  rear'd  Good's  trophies,  and  his  works  pursued,^ 
While  Darwen  sti^am,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 
And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 
And  WoroestePs  laureate  wreath.  'Yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  War ;  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  lynd  our  souls  with  secular  chains: 
.   .  Help  U8  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  i^olves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 


[This  sonnet  was  written  in  May,  1652,  and,  conseqnently,  preyions  to  the  diSBolntion 
of  the  Parliament.  It  wa8  inscribed,  ''To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell;  on  the  pro- 
posals of  certain  ministers  at  the  committee  for  the  propagation  of  the  Goftpel." 

OurloK  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Milton  acted  as  his  foreign  secretary,  and  the 
State  papers  which  he  prepared  bear  the  Impress  of  his  Kenias  and  patriotic  spirit. 
In  contrast  with  the  portrait  of  the  Protector  as  presented  by  the  royalist  historian, 
ClarttndOD,  it  is  instroctive  to  reflect  upon  the  enloginm,  in  this  sonnet,  of  one  to 
whom  every  part  of  the  Protector's  character  must  have  been  Cauuiliar,  and  whose  prtn- 
ciplea  and  conduct  are  a  enfficient  guaranty  of  his  sincerity.] 
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The  Restoration  of  Oharles  TL—Se^u. 

[Ciomweirft  admlnUtntion  of  the  governmeDt  abroad  wms  maiked  with  very  great 
■nccoae ;  and  England  has  nerer,  under  any  of  her  mlers,  been  more  respected  by  fiyr- 
eign  nations.  At  home,  he  bad  many  difflcnltiea  to  contend  with ;  and  toward  the  end 
of  his  career,  he  was  tortured  by  ceaaelees  apprehension  and  anxiety,  his  assassinadon 
having  been  pnblicly  recommended  in  a  work  entitled^  "  Killing  no  M order/*  His  death 
occurred  in  16fi8.  His  son  Ricliard  sncoeeded  him ;  bat  he  was  entirely  incapablo  of 
contending  with  the  dffflcalties  of  so  trying  a  position,  and  soon  resigned  it.  A  short 
time  alter  this,  throash  the  instmmentality  of  General  Monk  (afterward  the  Dnke  of 
Albemarle),  Charles  H.  was  restored  to  the  throne  (1600).  The  following  accoont  of 
that  erent  is  extracted  fh>m  ''  Tales  of  a  Qrand&ther,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

1.  While  this  important  revolution  had  been  on  the  eve  of 
taking  place,  Charles  the  Second's  affairs  seemed  to  be  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  they  had  almost  ever  been  before.  A  general 
insurrection  of  the  Cavaliers  had  been  defeated  by  Lambert  a 

^few  months  before,  and  the  severe  measures  which  followed  had, 
for  a  time,  totally  suppressed  the  spirit,  and  almost  crushed  the 
party  of  the  royalists.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  had  made 
advances  to  Monk  while  in  Scotland,  both  through  the  gen- 
eral's own  brother,  and  by  means  of  Sir  John  Greiiville,  one  of 
his  nearest  and  most  valued  relatives  and  friends. 

2.  If  Monk's  mind  was  then  made  up  concerning  the  part 
which  he  designed  to  perform,  he,  at  least,  was  determined  to 
keep  his  purpose  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and  declined,  there- 
fore, though  civilly,  to  hear  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
banished  family.  The  accounts  which  the  little  exiled  court 
received  concerning  Monk's  advance  into  England  were  equally 
disconsolate.  All  intercourse  with  the  Cavaliers  had  been  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  cloudy  and  mysterious  soldier,  in  whose 
hands  fortune  seemed  to  place  the  fate  of  the  British  kingdoms. 
The  general  belief  was,  that  Monk  would  renew,  in  his  own 
person,  the  attempt  in  which  Cromwell  had  succeeded  and 
Lambert  had  failed,  and  again  place  a  military  commander  at 
the  head  of  the  government ;  and  it  seemed  confirmed  by  his 
harsh  treatment  of  the  city. 

3.  While  Charles  and  his  attendants  were  in  this  stute  of 
'despondence,  they  were  suddenly  astonished  by  the  arrival  from 
England  of  a  partisan,  named  Baillie,  an  Irish  royalist,  who  had 
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travelled  with  extreme  rapidity  to  bring  the  exiled  prince  the 
news  of  Monk's  decided  breach  with  the  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  the  temper  which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
city  of  London  when  it  became  public.  They  list^ed  to  the 
messenger  as  they  would  have  done  to  one  speaking  in  a 
dream. 

4.  Overwearied  and  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  strongly 
excited  by  the  importance  of  the  intelligence  which  he  brought 
them,  the  officer  seemed  rather  like  one  under  the  influence  of 
tempomry  derangement  or  intoxication,  than  the  deliberate 
bearer  of  great  tidings.  His  character  was,  however,  known  as 
a  j;entleman  of  fidelity  and  firmness,  and  they  heard  with  won- 
der that  London  was  blazing  with  bonfires,  that  the  universal 
wish  of  the  people  of  all  sorts,  boldly  and  freely  expressed,  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  king  to  his  authority,  and  that 
Monk  had' insisted  upon  the  summoning  of  a  free  Parliament, 
which  the  junto  had  no  longer  the  power  of  opposing.  He 
produced  also  a  copy  of  Monk's  letter  to  the  Parliament,  to 
show  that  the  general  had  completely  broken  with  that  body. 

5.  Other  messengers  soon  confirmed  the  joyful  tidings,  and 
Sir  John  Orenville  was  dispatched  to  London  in  all  haste,  with 
full  powers  to  offer  the  general  everything  which  could  gratify 
ambition  or  love  of  wealth,  on  condition  of  his  proving  the 
friend  of  Charles  at  this  crisis.  This  faithful  and  active  roy- 
alist reached  the  metropolis,  and,  cautiously  refusing  to  open 
his  commission  to  any  one,  obtained  a  private  interview  with 
the  mysterious  and  reserved  general.  He  boldly  communicated 
bis  credentials,  and  remained  unappalled  when  Monk,  stepping 
hack  in  surprise,  asked  him,  with  some  emotion,  how  he  dared 
become  the  bearer  of  such  proposals. 

6.  Sir  John  replied  boldly,  that  all  danger  which  might  be 
incurred  in  obedience  to  his  sovereign's  command  had  become 
familiar  to  him  from  frequent  practice,  and  that  the  king,  from 
the  course  which  Monk  had  hitherto  pursued,  entertained  the 
most  confident  hope  of  his  loyal  service.  On  this,  General 
Monk  either  laid  aside  the  mask  which  he  had  always  worn,  or 
formed  a  determination  upon  what  had  hitherto  been  undecided 
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iu  his  own  miud.  lie  accepted  of  the  high  offers  tendered  to 
him  by  the  young  prince;  and,  from  that  moment,  if  not 
earlier,  made  the  interest  of  Charles  the  principal  object  of  his 
thoughts.  It  has  been  indeed  stated,  that  he  had  expressed  his 
ultimate  pur}X)se  of  serviug  Charles,  before  leaving  Scotland; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  his  secret  intentions,  it  seems 
improbable  Uiat  he  made  any  one  his  confidant 

7.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament^  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  regained  under  this  new  aspect  of  things  the 
privileges  which  Cromwell  had  suspended,  again  assumed  their 
rank  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature.  As  the  Boyalists  and 
Presbyterians  concurred  in  the  same  purpose  of  restoring  the 
king,  and  possessed  the  most  triumphant  majority,  if  not  the 
whole  votes,  in  the  new  Uouse  of  Commons,  the  Parliament 
had  only  to  be  informed  tliat  Grenville  awaited  without,  bear- 
ing letters  from  King  Charles,  when  he  was  welcomed  into  the 
House  with  shouts  and  rejoicings;  and  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, by  King,  Loixls,  and  Commons,  after  having  been  sus- 
pi^nded  for  twenty  years,  was  restored  at  once^  and  by  acclamar 
tion, 

8.  Charles  Stuart,  instead  of  being  a  banished  pretender, 
whose  nuQie  it  was  dangerous  to  pronounce,  and  whose  cause  it 
was  death  to  espouse,  became  at  once  a  lawful,  beloved,  almost 
adored  prince,  whose  absence  was  mourned  by  the  people^  as 
they  might  have  bemoaned  that  of  the  sun  itself;  and  numbers 
of  the  great  or  ambitious  hurried  to  Holland,  where  Charles 
now  was,  some  to  plead  former  services,  some  to  excuse  ancient 
delinquencies,  some  to  allege  the  merit  of  having  staked  their 
lives  in  the  king's  cause,  others  to  enrich  the  monarch  by 
sharing  with  him  the  spoils  which  they  had  gained  by  fighting 
against  him. 

9.  It  has  been  said  by  historians,  that  this  precipitate  and 
general  haste  in  restoring  Charles  to  the  throne,  without  any 
conditions  for  the  future,  was  throwing  away  all  the  advantage 
wliieh  the  nation  might  have  derived  ifrom  the  civil  wars,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  re-admitted  the 
king  upon  a  solemn  treaty,  which  should  have  adjusted  the 
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prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
settled  forever  those  great  national  questions  which  had  been 
disputed  between  Charles  the  First  aud  his  Parliament. 

10.  This  sounds  all  well  in  theory  \  but  in  practice  there  are 
many  things,  and  perhaps  the  Restoration  is  one  of  them,  which 
may  be  executed  easily  and  safely,  if  the  work  is  commenced 
and  carried  through  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  favorable  moment, 
but  are  likely  enough  to  miscarry,  if  protracted  beyond  that 
happy  conjuncture.  The  ardor  in  favor  of  monarchy,  with 
which  the  mass  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this  time  agitated, 
might  probably  have  abated  during  such  a  lengthened  treaty, 
providing  for  all  the  delicate  questions  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  and  State,  and  involving  necessarily  a  re- 
newal of  all  the  discussions  wtich  had  occasioned  the  civil 
"war. 

11.  And  supposing  that  the  old  discord  was  not  rekindled  by 
raking  among  its  ashes,  still  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
great  part  of  Croni well's  anny  were  not  yet  dissolved,  and  that 
even  Monk's  troops  were  not  altogether  to  be  couficied  in.  So 
that  the  least  appearance  of  disujiion,  such  as  the  discussions 
of  the  proposed  treaty  were  certnin  to  give  rise  to,  might  have 
afforded  these  warlike  enthusiasts  a  pretext  for  agaki  assem- 
bling together,  and  reinstating  the  military  despotism  which 
they  were  pleased  to  term  the  Reign  of  the  Saints. 

12.  A  circumstance  occurred  which  showed  how  pressing 
this  danger  was,  and  how  little  wisdom  there  would  have  been 
in  postponing  the  restoration  of  a  legal  goveniment  to  the  event 
of  a  treaty.  Lambert,  who  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower  as  a 
dangerous  person,  made  his  escape  from  that  state  prison,  fled 
to  Daventry,  and  began  to  assemble  forces.  The  activity  of 
Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had  been,  like  Lambert,  himself  an 
officer  under  Cromwell,  but  was  now  firmly  attached  to  Monk, 
stifled  a  spark  which  might  have  raised  a  mighty  conflagration. 
He  succeeded  in  gaining  over  and  dispersing  the  troops  who 
had  assembled  under  Lambert,  and,  making  his  former  com- 
mander prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  brought  him  back  in 
safety  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  Tower  of  London.     But  as  the 
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roads  were  tilled  with  soldiers  of  the  Cromwellian  army,  hast- 
ening to  join  Lambert,  it  was  clear  that  only  the  immediate 
suppression  of  his  force  and  the  capture  of  his  person  prevented 
the  renewal  of  general  hostilities. 

13.  In  so  delicate^  a  state  of  affairs  it  was  of  importance  that 
the  Restoration,  being  the  measure  to  which  all  wise  men  looked 
as  the  only  radical  cure  for  the  distresses  and  disorders  of  the 
kingdom,  should  be  executed  hastily,  leaving  it  in  future  to  the 
mutual  prudence  of  the  king  and  his  subjects  to  avoid  the  re- 
newal of  those  points  of  quarrel  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
civil  war  of  1041 ;  since  which  time  both  Royalists  and  Parlia- 
mentarians had  suffered  such  extreme  misery  as  was  likely  to 
make  them  very  cautious  how  the  one  made  unjust  attempts 
to  extend  the  powers  of  the  crown,  or  the  other  to  resist  it 
while  within  its  constitutional  limits.*  The  king  landed  at 
Dover  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  and  was  received  by  General 
Monk,  now  gratified  and  honored  with  the  dukedom  of  Albe- 
marle, the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  Plague  in  London. — I>e  Foe. 

[The  Great  Plagae  made  its  appearance  in  London  in  December,  1664;  bnt  it  did  not 
reach  its  extreme  vinilence  tili  the  summer  of  the  followlng-ycar.  The  history  of  this 
fearftil  event  vras  written  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  wiUi  very  great  mlnntenes*,  the  partlcobure 
being  collected  by  him  flrom  the  traditions  and  records  of  Uie  time.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
remarked,  that  '•  had  he  not  been  the  author  of  'Robinson  Cinsoe,"'  Dc  Foe  woald  have 
deserved  immortality  for  the  genine  which  he  has  displayed  in  this  work.**  The  follow- 
ing extracts  fh>m  it  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  the  terrible 
event  which  it  describes.] 

1.  It  was  thought  [July,  1665]  that  there  were  not  less  than 
a  thousand  houses  forsaken  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  including  what  was  in  the  out-parishes,  and  in  Suri-ey, 
or  the  side  of  the  water  they  called  Southwark.  This  was 
besides  the  numbers  of  lodgers  and  of  particular  persons  who 
were  fled  out  of  other  families,  so  that  in  all  it  was  compiit-ed 
that  about  two  hundred  thousand  people  were  fled  and  gone  in 
all.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again;  but  I  mention  it  here  on 
this  account,  namely,  that  it  was  a  rule  with  those  who  had 
thus  two  houses  in  their  keeping  or  care,  that  if  anybody  was 
taken  sick  in  a  family,  before  the  master  of  the  family  let  the 
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examiners  or  any  other  officer  know  of  it,  he  immediately  would 
send  all  the  rest  of  his  family,  whether  children  or  servants,  as 
it  fell  out  to  be,  to  such  other  house  which  he  had  not  in 
charge,  and  then,  giving  notice  of  the  sick  person  to  the  ex- 
aminer, have  a  nurse  or  nurses  appointed,  and  having  another 
person  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house  with  them  (which  many  for 
money  would  do),  so  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  in  case  the 
person  should  die. 

2.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  saving  of  a  whole  family,  who, 
if  they  had  been  shut  up  with  the  sick  person,  would  inevita- 
bly have  perished ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  another  of 
the  inconveniences  of  shutting  up  houses ;  for  the  apprehen- 
sions and  terror  of  being  shut  up  made  many  run  away  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  who,  though  it  was  not  publicly  known, 
and  they  were  not  quite  sick,  had  yet  the  distemper  upon  them; 
and  who,  by  having  an  uninterrupted  liberty  to  go  about,  but 
being  obliged  still  to  conceal  their  circumstances,  or,  perhaps, 
not  knowing  it  themselves,  gave  the  distemper  to  others,  and 
spread  the  infection  in  a  dreadful  manner,  as  I  shall  explain 
further  thereafter. 

8.  I  had  in  my  family  only -an  ancient  woman,  that  man- 
aged the  house,  a  maid-servant,  two  apprentices,  and  myself; 
and  the  plague  beginning  to  increase  about  us,  I  had  many 
sad  thoughts  about  what  course  I  should  take,  and  how  I 
should  act ;  the  many  dismal  objects  which  happened  every- 
where, as  I  went  about  the  streets,  had  filled  my  mind  with  a 
great  deal  of  horror,  for  fear  of  the  distemper  itself,  which  was 
indeed  very  horrible  itself,  and  in  some  more  than  others ;  the 
swellings,  which  were  generally  in  the  neck  or  groin,  when 
they  grew  hard  and  would  not  break,  grew  so  painful  that  it 
was  equal  to  the  most  exquisite  torture ;  and  some,  not  able  to 
bear  the  torment,  threw  themselves  out  at  windows,  or  shot 
themselves,  or  otherwise  made  themselves  away;  and  I  saw 
several  dismal  objects  of  that  kind ;  othens,  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  vented  their  pain  by  incessant  roarings,  and  such 
lamentable  cries  were  to  be  heard,  as  we  walked  along  the 
streets,  that  would  pierce  the  very  heart  to  think  of,  especially 
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when  it  was  considered  that  the  same  dreadful  scourge  might 
be  expected  every  moment  to  seize  npon  ourselves. 

4.  I  cannot  say  but  that  now  I  began  to  faint  in  my  resolu- 
tions ;  my  heart  failed  me  very  much,  and  sorely  I  repented  of 
my  rashness,  when  I  had  been  out  and  met  with  such  terrible 
things  as  these  I  have  talked  of;  I  say,  I  repented  my  rashness 
in  venturing  to  abide  in  town ;  and  I  wished,  often,  that  I  had 
not  taken  upon  me  to  stay,  but  had  gone  away  with  my  brother 
and  his  family.  Terrified  by  these  frightful  objects,  I  would 
retire  home  sometimes,  and  resolve  to  go  out  no  more;  and 
perhaps  I  would  keep  those  resolutions  for  three  or  four  dajB^ 
which  time  I  spent  in  the  most  serious  thankfulness  for  my 
preservation,  and  the  preservation  of  my  family,  and  the  con- 
stant confession  of  my  sins,  giving  myself  up  to  God  every  day, 
and  applying  to  Him  with  fasting  and  humiliation  and  medi- 
tation. 

5.  Such  intervals  as  I  had,  I  employed  in  reading  books  and  in 
writing  down  my  memorandums  of  what  occurred  to  me  every 
day,  and  out  of  which,  afterward,  I  took  most  of  this  work,  as 
it  relates  to  my  observations  without  doors ;  what  I  wrote  of 
my  private  meditations  I  reserve  for  private  use,  and  desire  it 
may  not  be  made  public  on  any  account  whatever.  I  also 
wrote  other  meditations  upon  divine  subjects,  such  as  occurred 
to  me  at  that  time,  and  were  profitable  to  myself  but  not  fit  for 
any  other  view,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  of  that 

C  I  had  a  very  good  friend,  a  physician,  whose  name  was 
Heath,  whom  I  frequently  visited  during  this  dismal  time, 
and  to  whose  advice  I  was  very  much  obliged  for  many  things 
which  he  directed  me  to  take  by  way  of  preventing  the  infec- 
tion when  I  went  out,  as  he  found  I  frequently  did,  and  to  hold 
in  ray  mouth  when  I  was  in  the  street ;  he  also  came  very  often 
to  see  me,  and  as  lie  was  a  good  Christian,  as  well  as  a  good 
physician,  his  agreeable  conversation  was  a  very  great  support 
to  me,  in  the  worst  of  this  terrible  time. 

7.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  plague  grew 
very  violent  and  terrible  in  the  place  where  I  lived ;  and  Dr. 
Heath  coming  to  visit  me,  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so 
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often  out  in  the  streets,  earnestly  persuaded  me  to  lock  myself 
up  and  my  family,  and  not  to  suflfer  any  of  us  to  go  out  of 
doors;  to  keep  all  our  windows  fast,  shutters  and  curtains 
close,  and  never  to  open-  them ;  but  first  to  make  a  very  strong 
smoke  in  the  room,  when  the  window  or  door  was  to  be  opened, 
with  rosin  and  pitch,  brimstone  and  gunpowder,  and  the  like, 
and  we  did  this  for  some  time ;  but  as  I  had  not  laid  in  a  store  of 
provision  for  such  a  retreat,  it  was  impossible  that  we  could 
keep  within  doors  entirely ;  however,  I  attempted,  though  it 
was  yery  late,  to  do  something  toward  it;  and  first,  as  I  had 
convenience  both  for  brewing  and  baking,  I  went  and  bought 
two  sacks  of  meal,  and  for  several  weeks,  having  an  oven,  we 
baked  all  our  bread ;  also  I  bought  malt,  and  brewed  as  much 
beer  as  the  cask  I  had  would  hold,  and  which  seemed  enough 
to  serve  my  house  for  five  or  six  weeks ;  also,  I  laid  in  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  butter  and  Cheshire  cheese,  but  I  had  no  flesh  meat, 
and  the  plague  raged  so  violently  among  the  butchers  and 
slaughter-houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  where  they  are 
known  to  dwell  in  great  numbers,  that  it  was  not  advisable  so 
much  as  to  go  over  the  street  among  them. 

8.  And  here  I  must  observe  again,  that  this  necessity  of 
going  out  of  our  houses  to  buy  provisions  was,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  ruin  of  the  whole  city;  for  the  people  catched  the  dis- 
temper, on  these  occasions,  one  of  another,  and  even  the  pro- 
visionB  themselves  were  often  tainted,  at  least  I  had  great 
reason  to  believe  so ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  say  with  satis- 
faction what  I  know  is  repeated  with  great  assurance,  that  the 
market-people  and  such  as  brought  provisions  to  town  were 
never  infected.  I  am  certain  the  butchers  of  Whitechapel, 
where  the  greatest  part  of  the  flesh-meat  was  killed,  were 
dreadftilly  visited,  and  that  at  least  to  such  a  degree,  that  few 
of  their  shops  were  kept  open,  and  those  that  remained  of  them 
killed  their  meat  at  Mile  End,  and  that  way,  and  brought  it  to 
market  upon  horses. 

9.  However,  the  poor  people  could  not  lay  up  provisions, 
and  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  must  go  to  market  to  buy, 
and  others  to  send  servants  or  their  children ;  and,  as  this  was 
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a  necessity  whicli  renewed  itself  daily,  it  brought  abundance 
of  nnsound  people  to  the  markets,  and  a  great  many  that  went 
thither  sound,  brought  death  home  with  them.  It  is  true  peo- 
ple used  all  possible  precaution  ;  when  any  one  bought  a  joint 
of  meat  in  the  market,  they  would  not  take  it  out  ojf  the 
butcher  8  hand,  but  took  it  off  the  hooks  themselTes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  butcher  would  not  touch  the  money,  but  have 
it  put  into  a  pot  full  of  vinegar,  which  he  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  buyers  carried  always  small  money  to  make  up  any 
odd  sum,  that  they  might  take  no  change.  They  carried  bot- 
tles for  scent  and  perfumes  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  means 
that  could  be  used  were  employed ;  but  then  the  poor  could 
not  do  even  these  things,  and  they  went  at  all  hazards. 

10.  Innumerable  dismal  stories  we  heard  every  day  on  this 
very  account  Sometimes  a  man  or  woman  dropped  down 
dead  in  the  very  market ;  for  many  people  that  had  the  plague 
upon  them  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  inward  gangrene  had 
affected  their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  moments;  this 
caused  that  many  died  frequently  in  that  manner  in  the  street 
suddenly,  without  any  warning.  Others,  perhaps,  had  time  to 
go  to  the  next  bulk  or  stall,  or  to  any  door  or  porch,  and  just 
sit  down  and  die,  as  I  have  said  before. 

11.  These  objects  were  so  frequent  in  the  streets,  that,  when 
the  plague  grew  to  be  very  raging  on  one  side,  there  was 
scarce  any  passing  by  the  streets  but  that  several  dead  bodies 
would  be  lying  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  it  is  observable,  that  though,  at  first,  the  people* 
would  stop  as  they  went  along,  and  call  to  the  neighbors  to 
come  out  on  such  an  occasion,  yet,  afterward,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them ;  but  that,  if  at  any  time  we  found  a  corpse 
lying,  go  across  the  way  and  not  come  near  it ;  or,  if  in  a  nar- 
row lane  or  passage,  go  back  again,  and  seek  some  other  way 
to  go  on  the  business  we  were  upon ;  and,  in  those  cases,  the 
corpse  was  always  left  till  the  officers  had  notice  to  come  and 
take  them  away,  or  till  night,  when  the  bearers  attending  the 
dead-cart  would  take  them  up  and  carry  them  away.  Nor 
did  those  undaunted  creatures,  who  performed  these  offices, 
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fail  to  search  their  pockets,  and  sometimes  strip  off  their 
clothes  if  they  were  well  dressed,  as  sometimes  they  were,  and 
carry  off  what  they  could  get 

12.  Much  about  the  same  time,  I  walked  out  into  the  fields 
toward  Bow ;  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  how  things  were 
managed  on  the  river,  and  among  the  ships;  and  as  I  had 
some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  securing  one's  self  from  the  infection  to 
have 'retired  into  a  ship;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  from  Bow  to 
Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that  are  there 
for  landing  or  taking  water. 

13.  Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or  sea-wall, 
as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked  awhile  also  about,  seeing 
the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at  last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  this  poor  man.  First  I  asked  how  people  did  there- 
abouts. Alas  I  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate,  all  dead  or  sick : 
here  are  very  few  families  in  this  part,  or  in  that  village,  point- 
ing at  Poplar,  where  half  of  them  are  dead  already  and  the  rest 
sick.  Then  he,  pointing  to  one  house.  They  are  all  dead,  said 
he,  and  the  house  stands  open,  nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A  poor 
thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  steal  something,  but  he  paid  dear 
for  his  theft,  for  he  was  carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last 
night. 

14.  Then  he  pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There,  says 
he,  they  are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up,  you  see  a  watchman  at  the 
door;  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why,  says  I,  what  do  you  do 
here  alone  ?  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a  poor  desolate  man ;  it  hath 
pleased  God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and 
one  of  my  children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that 
you  are  not  visited  ?  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house,  pointing 
to  a  very  little,  low  boarded  house,  and  there  my  poor  wife  and 
two  children  live,  said  he,  if  they  may  be  said  to  live ;  for  my 
wife  and  one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  dare  not  come  at 
them.  And  with  that  word  I  saw  the  tears  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I  assure  you. 
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If.  But,  said  I,  why  do  yon  not  come  at  them  ?  How  can 
you  abandon  yonr  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  Oh,  sir,  says  he,  the 
Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not  abandon  them,  I  work  for  them  as  much 
as  I  am  able ;  and,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want 
And  with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with 
a  countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man 
that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  religious,  good  man  ;  and 
his  ejaculation  was  an  expression  of  thankfulness,  that,  in  such 
a  condition  as  he  was  in^  he  ahonld  be  able  to  say  his  family 
did  not  want. 

16.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great  mercy,  as  things 
go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do  you  live  then,  and  how  are 
you  kept  from  the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all  ? 
Why,  sir,  says  he,  I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says 
he,  and  the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I  work  in  it  in  the  day, 
and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I  lay  it  down 
upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a  broad  stone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house ;  and  then, 
says  he,  I  halloo,  and  call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and 
they  come  and  fetch  it. 

17.  Well,  friend,  says  I,  but  how  can  you  get  money  as 
a  waterman?  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times? 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed,  there  does. 
Do  you  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at  anchor,  point- 
ing down  the  river,  a  good  way  below  the  town ;  and  do  you 
see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  Chain  there,  and  at 
anchor  yonder  ? — ^pointing  above  to  the  town.  All  those 
ships  have  families  on  board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners 
and  such  like,  who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on 
board,  close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection ;  and  I  tend  on 
them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and  do  what  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may  not  he  obliged  to  come  on 
shore ;  and  every  night  I  fasten  my  boat  ^  aboard  one  of  the 
ship's  boats,  and  there  I  sleep  by  myself,  ant,  blessed  be  God,  I 
am  preserved  hitherto.  /  ' 

18.  Well,  said  I,  friend,  but  will  theV  let  you  come  on 
board  after  you  have  been  on  shore  \&t^  when  this  has  been 
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such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is?  Why,  as  to 
that,  said  he,  I  very  seldom  go  up  the  ship's  side,  but  de« 
liver  what  I  bring,  to  their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side  and  they 
hoist  it  on  board;  if  I  did,  I  think  they  are  in  no  danger  from 
me,  for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  anybody, 
no,  not  of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them. 
Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must  have  those 
provisions  of  somebody  or  other;  and  since  all  this  part  of 
the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dangerous  so  much  as  to  speak 
with  anybody ;  for  the  village,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  begin- 
ning of  London,  though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

19.  That  is  .true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  understand  me 
right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions  for  them  here ;  I  row  up  to 
Greenwich  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and  sometimes  I  row 
down  the  river  to  Woolwich  and  buy  there ;  then  I  go  to  single 
farm-houses  on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy 
fowls  and  eggs  and  butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships  as  they  direct 
me,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom  come  on 
shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my  wife,  and  hear 
how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them  a  little  money  which 
I  received  last  night. 

20.  Poor  man !  said  I ;  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten  for 
them  ?  I  have  gotten  four  shillings,  said  he,  which  is  a  great 
sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they  have  given  me 
a  bag  of  bread,  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and  some  flesh ;  so  all  helps 
out.  Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  given  it  them  yet?  No,  said 
he,  but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife  has  answered  that  she  cannot 
come  out  yet,  but  in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am 
waiting  for  her.  Poor  woman !  says  he,  she  is  brought  sadly 
down ;  she  has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is  the  Lord ! — 
Here  he  stopped  and  wept  very  much. 

21.  Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  comforter, 
if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ; 
he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judgment.  Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is 
infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are  spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine  ? 
Sayest  thou  so,  said  I ;  and  how  much  less  is  my  &ith  than 
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thine  ?  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  mach 
better  this  poor  man's  foundation  was,  on  which  he  stayed  in 
the  danger,  than  mine;  that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly;  that  he 
had  a  family  to  bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not;  and 
mine  was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence,  and  a 
courage  resting  on  God;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all  possible 
caution  for  his  safety.  I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man 
while  these  thoughts  engaged  me;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no 
more  refrain  from  tears  than  he. 

[Dnrlog  this  awftil  vlsiutlon,  which  la9ted  till  December,  166K,  at  least  one  hnndied 
thousiand  peraoDa  perished  in  London  alone.  Close  opon  this  caUunity  followed  the 
Great  Fire,  which  ra^ed  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  thirteen  thoiyand  two  hnndred 
dwellin^t-hoases,  besides  ninety  chnrchcs,  Inclading  St.  Paars  Cathedral.  At  the  death 
of  Charles  IL,  his  brother,  James  IL,  ascended  the  throne.] 

Capture  and  Execution  of  Monmouth. — Mticauiay, 

[A  short  time  after  the  accession  of  James  n.,  the  Dake  of  Monmoath,  natoral  son 
of  Charles  II.,  rose  in  rebellion  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  At  the  battle  of  Sed^e- 
moor,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee,  being  closely  pnrraed  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  king,  who  soon  came  upon  his  track  (1685).  The  narrative  is  con* 
tinned  in  the  following  extract4k-om  Macaulay'e  **  History  of  England.**] 

1.  Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shel- 
ter fugitives.  It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land  separated  by 
an  inclosnre  from  the  open  country,  and  divided  by  numerous 
hedges  into  small  fields.  In  some  of  these  fields,  the  rye,  the 
peas,  and  the  oats  were  high  enough  to  conceal  a  man.  Others 
were  overgrown  with  fern  and  brambles,  A  poor  woman  re- 
ported that  she  had  seen  two  strangers  lurking  in  this  covert 
The  near  prospect  of  reward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troopa. 
It  was  agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his  duty  in  the  search 
should  have  a  share  of  the  promised  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  outer  fence  was  strictly  guarded;  the  space  within  was 
examined  with  indefatigable  diligence;  and  several  dogs  of 
quick  scent  were  turned  out  among  the  bushes.  The  day 
closed  before  the  work  was  completed ;  but  careful  watch  was 
kept  all  night.  Thirty  times  the  fugitives  ventured  to  look 
through  the  outer  hedge;  but  everywhere  they  found  a  senti- 
nel on  the  alert:  once  they  were  seen  and  fired  at;  they  then 

parated  and  concealed  themselves  in  different  hiding-places. 
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2.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search  recommenced, 
and  Buyse  was  found.  He  owned  that  he  had  parted  from  the 
Duke  only  a  few  hours  before.  The  corn  and  copsewood  were 
now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever.  At  length  a  gaunt 
figure  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  ditch.  The  pursuers  sprang 
on  their  prey.  Some  of  them  were  about  to  fire ;  but  Portman 
forbade  all  violence.  The  prisoner's  dress  was  that  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  his  beard,  prematurely  grey,  was  of  several  days'  growth. 
He  trembled  greatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  Even  those 
who  had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt  whether  this 
were  truly  the  brilliant  and  graceful  Monmouth.  His  pockets 
were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them  were  found,  among 
some  raw  peas,  gathered  in  the  rage  of  Jiunger,  a  watch,  a  purse 
of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  fortification,  an  album  filled  with 
songs,  receipts,  prayers,  and  charms,  and  the  George  with  which, 
many  years  before.  King  Charles  the  Second  had  decorated  his 
favorite  son.  Messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to  White- 
hall with  the  good  news,  and  with  the  George  as  a  token  that 
the  news  was  true.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Ringwood. 

3.  And  all  was  lost;  and  nothing  remained  but  that  he 
should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became  one  who  had  thought, 
himself  not  unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the  hero  of  Crecy, 
and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The  captive  might  easily  have 
called  to  mind  other  domestic  examples,  still  better  suited  to 
his  condition.  Within  a  hundred  years  two  sovereigns  whose 
blood  ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them  a  delicate  woman,  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  now  stood.  TThey  had 
shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold,  virtue  of  which,  in  the 
season  of  prosperity,  they  had  seemed  incapable^  and  had  half  re- 
deemed great  crimes  and  errors  by  enduring  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  princely  dignity  all  that  victorious  enemies  could  inflict 

4.  Of  cowardice  Monmouth  had  never  been  accused;  and, 
even  had  he  been  wanting  in  constitutional  courage^  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  defect  would  be  supplied  by  pride 
and  by  degpair.y  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon  him. 
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The  latest  generations  would  know  how^  in  that  extremity)  he 
had  borne  himself.  To  the  brave  peasants  of  the  West  he 
owed  it  to  show  that  they  had  not  poured  forth  their  blood  for 
a  leader  unworthy  of  their  attachment.  To  her  who  had  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  his  salce  he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that, 
though  she  might  weep  for  him,  she  should  not  blush  for  him. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  lament  and  supplicate.  Hid  reason,  too, 
should  have  told  him  that  lamentations  and  supplication  would 
be  unavailing.  He  had  done  that  which  could  never  be  for- 
given.    He  was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave.  ..... 

5.  The  hour  drew  near ;  all  hope  was  over ;  and  Monmouth 
had  passed  from  pusillanimous''  fear  to  the  apathy  of  despair. 
His  children  were  brought  to  his  room  that  he  might  take 
leave  of  them,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife.  He  spoke  to  her 
kindly,  but  without  emotion.  Though  she  was  a  womau  of 
great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her 
misery  was  such,  that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  refrain 
from  weeping.    He  alone  was  unmoved. 

8.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  coach  of  the  Lieutenant  of  tiie 
Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth  requested  his  spiritual  advisers 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  they  con- 
sented; but  they  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  a^d  that,  if  they 
attended  him,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  exhort  him  to  the  last 
As  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  saluted  diem 
with  a  smile,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  tread* 
Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney-tops  with  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in  awful  silence,  broken 
only  by  sighs  and  the  noise  of  weeping,  listened  for  the  last 
accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people.  "  I  shall  say  little,*'  he 
began.  "  I  come  here,  not  to  speak,  bnt  to  die.  I  die  a  Prot^ 
estant  of  the  Church  of  England." 

7.  After  the  execution,  many  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in 
the  duke's  blood ;  for  by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude  he  was 
regarded  as  a  martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under  the  commttnion-tableof 
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St.  Peter's  Chapel,  in  the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  paye- 
ment  of  the  chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard  by. the  re- 
mains of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little 
cemetery.  Death  is  there  associated,  net,  as  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue,  with  public 
veneration  and  with  imperishable  renown ;  not,  as  in  our 
humblest  churches  and  churchyards,  with  everything  that  is 
most  endearing  in  social  and  domestic  charities;  but  with 
whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in,  human  destiny, 
with  the  savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  in- 
constancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends,  with  all 
the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame. 

8-  Thither  have  been  carried,  through  successive  ages,  by 
the  rude  hands  of  jailors,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  courts.  Thither  was  borne,  before  the  window  where 
Jane  Grey  was  praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford  Dud- 
ley. Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector  of 
the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he  murdered. 
There  has  mouldered  away  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Eochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint  Vi talis,  a  man  worthy 
to  have  lived  in  a  better  age,  and  to  have  died  in  a  betlier  cause. 

•.  There  are  Lord  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom 
nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain, 
and  whom  valor,  grace,  genius,  royal  favor,  popular  applause, 
conducted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off 
sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great  house  of  Howard — ^Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  thick  graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring 
statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  sufferers :  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and  those  two  fair 
queens  who  perished  by  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was 
the  dust  with  which  the  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled. 
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Westminster  Abbey. — 

[A  charch  was  erected  on  the  »ite  of  the  preeent  tihhfj  by  the  East  Ssxods  in  tbe 
seventeenth  centoiy.  The  abbey  afterward  ballt  was  called  Wutmintter^  to  dlptingvi^ 
it  fW>Qi  the  cathedral  church  of  SL  Paorn,  called  originally  BattmintUr.  The  priadpal 
portion  of  the  abbey  wae  boUt  by  Henry  IIL,  who  took  down  the  edlAce  which  had  pe- 
Tiously  been  constmcted  by  Edward  the  ConfesK>r.  Other  parts  were  boilt  by  Richaitl 
ni.  and  Henry  VII.  Tbe  apper  parts  of  the  two  western  towers  were  constrocted  nnder 
the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  abbey  was  the  barjring-place  of  the  Bng- 
li»h  kings,  and  It  is  considered  a  national  honor  to  be  interred  within  its  walls.  Tbe 
following  beaatiful  poem  by  Thpmas  Miller  is  inserted  for  the  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sents between  the  cemetery  described  by  Macaalay  in  the  preceding  selection  and  thst 
great  national  bnrial-placo  in  which  the  most  illastrioos  of  England^s  Bona  repose.] 


Tread  lightly  here !  this  spot  is  holy  ground, 
And  every  footfall  wakes  the  voice  of  ages: 

These  arc  tlie  mighty  dead  that  hem  thee  round, — 
Names  that  still  cast  a  halo  o'er  our  pages: 

Listen !  'tis  Fame's  loud  voice  that  now  complains, — 

"  Here  sleeps  more  sacred  dust  than  all  the  world  contains." 

Thou  mayst  bend  o'er  each  marble  semblance  now: 
That  was  a  monarch, — see  how  mute  he  lies ! 

There  was  a  day  when,  on  his  crumbling  brow, 
The  golden  crown  flashed  awe  on  vulgar  eyes ; 

That  brolcen  hand  did  then  a  sceptre  sway, 

An&  thousands  round  him  kneeled,  his  mandates  to  obey. 

Turn  to  the  time  when  he  thus  low  was  laid 

Within  this  narrow  house,  in  proud  array: 
Dirges  were  sung,  and  solemn  masses  said. 

And  high-plumed  helms  bent  o'er  him  as  he  lay; 
Princes  and  peers  were  congregated  here, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  Death  assembled  round  his  bier. 


Then  did  the  midnight  torches  flaming  wave, 
And  redly  flashed  athwart  the  vaulted  gloom ; 

And  white-robed  boys  sang  requiems  o'er  his  grave; 
And  muttering  monks  kneeled  lowly  round  his  tomb; 

And  lovely  women  did  his  loss  deplore,  ' 

And  with  their  gashing  tears  bathed  the  cold  marble  flow. 
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See  I  at  bis  bead  a  rude-carved  lion  stands. 

In  the  dark  niche  where  never  sunbeams  beat ; 
And  still  he  folds  bis  supplicating  hands: 

A  watchful  dragon  crouches  at  his  feet, — 
How  oddly  blended ! — ^he  all  humble  Hes, 
While  they  defiance  cast  from  their  fierce,  stony  eyes. 


Here  sleeps  another,  clothed  in  scaly  mail  \ 
Battle's  red  field  was  where  he  loved  to  be ; 

Oft  has  his  banner  rustled  in  tlM  gale, . 
In  all  the  pomp  of  blaartng  heraldry  I 

T^herc  are  his  bowmen  now,  his  shield  apd  spear. 

His  steed  and  battle-axe,  and  all  h   once  held  dear? 

His  banner  wasted  on  the  castle  wall ; 

His  lofly  turrets  sank  by  slow  decay ; 
His  bowmen  in  the  beaten  field  did  &11 ; 

His  plated  armor  rust  hath  swept  away ; 
His  plumes'  are  scattered,  and  his  helmet  cleft. 
And  this  slow-crumbling  tomb  is  all  he  now  hath  left 

And  this  is  fame  I    For  this  he  fought  and  bled  I 
See  his  reward  I — No  matter;  let  him  rest ; 

Vacant  and  dark  is  now  his  ancient  bed. 
The  dust  of  ages  dims  his  marble  breast ; 

And  in  that  tomb  what  thinkest  thou  remains? 

Dust  I — ^'tis  the  only  glory  that  on  earth  man  gains 

And  kings  and  queens  here  slumber  side  by  side. 
Their  quarrels  hushed  in  the  embrace  of  Death; 

All  feelings  calmed  of  Jealousy  or  pride, 
Once  fanned  to  fiame  by  Slander's  burning  breath ; 

Even  the  crowns  they  wore  firom  cares  are  f^e, 

As  those  on  children's  heads  who  play  at  royalty. 


And  awfhl  Silence  here  does  ever  Ihiger; 

Her  dwelling  is  this  many-pOlared  dome: 
On  her  wan  lip  she  plants  her  stony  finger. 

And,  breath-hushed,  gazes  on  her  voiceless  home ; 
Listening,  she  stands  with  half-averted  head. 
For  echoes  never  heard  among  the  mute-tongued  dead 
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Gharmctor  of  William  TEL—Bum^^ 

[William,  Prince  of  Onuig«,  wms  the  eon  of  lUry,  eldest  daugltter  of  CShailet  L,  foA 
be  married  hi*  i»t  eooslii,  Itery,  Mte  dao^ter  of  Jamec  IL  Taking  ad^mntagc  of  tte 
yopular  IndignAtion  against  Jamea,  be  »et  rail  from  Holland,  landed  in  Sngtand.  lod 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people.  James  fled  to  Fnnce,  and  the 
crown  was  settled  «pon  William  and  Mary  Jointly.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  te 
reifsned  with  the  title  of  William  IIL  until  ITOi.  The  followlni;  sketch  of  his  eharuter 
ta  giwi  bj  Bishop  Bnmet  in  a  work  entitled  by  him  the  **  History  of  My  Own  Tlnee.n 


1.  Thus  lived  and  died  William  IIL,  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  bad  a  thin  and  weak  body,  w^ 
brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  delicate  complexion.  He 
had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large 
ft'ont,  and  a  countenance  composed  to  gravity  and  authority. 
All  his  senses  were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always 
asthmatical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behavior  was  sol- 
emn and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with*  a  few. 

J.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most  commonly  T»itb 
a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept in  a  day  of  battle ;  for  then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without 
passion ;  he  was  then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  everything. 
He  had  no  great  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witr's 
discourses  were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking  narrowly 
into  everything  he  said  or  did,  had  brought  himself  under 
an  habitual  caution  that  he  could  never  shake  oH^  though  in 
another  scene  it  proved  as  hurtful  as  it  was  then  necessary  to 
his  affairs. 

3.  He  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally 
well ;  and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  so 
that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  composed  of  sev- 
eral nations.  He  had  a  memory  that  amazed  all  about  him. 
for  it  never  failed  him.  He  was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and 
things.  His  strength  lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a 
sound  Judgment  than  in  imaginatiW  or  invention.  His  de- 
signs were  always  great  and  good.}  But  it  was  thought  ho 
trusted  too  much  to  that,  and  that  lie  did  not  descend  enough 
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to  the  humors  of  his  people  to  make  himself  and  his  notions 
more  acceptable  to  tbem.  This,  in  a  government  that  has  so 
much  of  freedom  in  it  as  ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was 
inclined  to  believe. 

4.  His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  disgusted  most 
of  them  that  served  him ;  but  he  had  observed  the  errors  of 
too  much  talking  more  than  those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He 
did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ; 
but  he  loved  to  employ  and  favor  those  who  had  the  art  of 
complaisance,  yet  ie  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius  lay 
chiefly  in  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more  admired  than 
his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him;  but 
his  heroical  courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who 
were  about  him.  He  was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occa- 
sions, both  in  his  buildings  and  to  his  favorites,  but  to« 
sparing  in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence. 

5.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  impressions  of  people,  and  these 
stuck  long  with  him ;  but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent 
revenges.  He  gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humor,  almost  in 
everything,  not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own  health. 
He  knew  all  foreign  aflairs  well,  and  understood  the  state  of 
every  court  in  Europe  very  particularly.  He  instructed  his 
own  ministers  himself,  but  he  did  not  apply  enough  to  aflairs 
at  home.  He  tried  how  he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the 
two  parties  one  against  another ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be ' 
persuaded  that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more. 

6.  He  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy;  and 
though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet  it  was  always 
denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight.  He  was  most  exempla- 
rily  decent  and  devout  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  worship 
of  Ood ;  only  on  week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He 
was  an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in  his 
private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures;  and  when  he 
spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with 

13 
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a  becoming  gravity.  He  was  much  possessed  with  the  beli^ 
of  absolute  decrees.  He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  he- 
cause  he  did  not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be 
maintained  upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifferenoe  as 
to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being  zealous  for 
toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behavior  toward  the  clergy, 
gave  them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him. 

7.  In  his  deportment  toward  all  about  him,  he  seemed  to 
make  little  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those 
who  served  him  well  or  those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved 
the  Dutch,  and  was  much  beloved  among  them ;  but  the  ill 
returns  he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of  him, 
and  their  perverseness  toward  him,  had  too  much  soared  his 
mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  alienated  him  from  them ; 
^ich  he  did  not  take  care  enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw 
the  ill  effects  this  had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last 
years,  too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all  affairs,  till  the  treache- 
ries of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dreadful  conjunction  of 
the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Europe;  for  a 
watching  over  that  court,  and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their 
praoticcs,  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life. 

8.  Few  men  had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  paasion 
more  thai\  he  did ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions,  which 
were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to  whom  he  usually 
made  such  recompenses  for  any  sudden  or  indecent  vents  he 
might  give  his  anger,  that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it 
broke  upon  them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way  or  cross  any  of  his 
designs;  and  he  was  so  apt. to  think  that  his  ministers  might 
grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find  that  they  had  much  credit 
with  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them 
often  feel  how  little  power  they  had  even  in  small  matters. 
His  favorites  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  accustomed  them 
only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing  in  offering 
advice,  except  when  it  was  asked. 

9.  It  was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  favor 
that  he  showed,  in  the  highest  instances,  to  two  persons  beyond 
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all  othergy  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle,  thej  being  in 
all  respects  men  not  only  of  different  but  of  opposite  characters. 
Seciecy  an5  fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be 
said  that  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  I  have  now  run  through 
the  chief  branches  of  his  character.  I  had  occasion  to  know 
Him  well,  haying  observed  him  very  carefully  in  a  course  of  six- 
teen years.  I  had  a  large  measure  of  his  favor,  and  a  free  access 
to  him  all  the  while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree. 
The 'freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always  acceptable; 
but  he  saw  that  I  served  him  faithfully ;  so,  after  some  intervals 
of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a  good  measure  of  confidence 
in  me.  I  was,  in  many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ; 
but  that  was  not  my  chief  bias  to  him ;  I  considered  him  as  a 
person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 


The  Battle  of  Blenheim.— ^€i<ii«<M». 

# 

fShofflj  after  the  acoession  of  Qaeen  Anne,  war  broke  oat  between  BngUmd  and 
France ;  md  the  diief  command  of  (be  BnffliBh  armien  was  given  to  tbe  Duke  of  Marl- 
boronj^,  wbo  gained  several  brilliant  victories  over  the  enemy,  chief  among  which  was 
that  acliieved  by  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  Ibllowing  poetical  deaciiptlOD  la  from  • 
poem  by  Joeeph  Addison,  entitled  the  *^  Campaign/*] 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  fitf, 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war ; 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarms  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  joined, 
Unfurl  tlieir  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews. 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views, 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dllales,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began, 

That  the  grieved  world  had  long  desired  in  vain ; 

States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoanM, 

Armies  of  martyrs  tliat  in  exile  groan*d, 

Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 

And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred ; 
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Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Proyidenoe  asaalTd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  tows,  at  length  preTail'd ; 
The  day  Was  come  when  Heav'n  designed  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awM  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  I 
Death,  in  approadiing,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Tet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strifei 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  ius  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  spao^ 
That  unprovoked  they  would  have  feai'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  thdr  border  stands. 

But  O,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  flnd 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  Join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound; 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  lise. 
'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proved. 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceM  thought  the  fields  of  death  surveyed. 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid. 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  n^ge. 
So,  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
8uch  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 
And  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm 

[Marlborongh  was  Bnbeeqacntly  recalled ;  and  being  accuBed  of  dishonest  practices 
in  connection  with  bis  armj  contracts  and  accounts,  was  diffmiesed  by  the  qneea  from 
all  his  employments.  Being  also  censnred^by  Parliament,  he  retired  flrom  Eoglaad  and 
took  np  his  abode  in  the  Netherlands.  With  the  death  of  Qneen  Anne  termhiatod  the 
Stnart  Une  (1714).    Hhe  was  saooeeded  by  George  L] 
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State  of  Society  under  the  Stuartf 

[From  Andenon*8  '*  School  History  of  EngUnd. "] 

1.  Few  nations  haye  undergone^  so  sadden  and  complete  a 
change  in  their  manners  as  occarred  in  England  during  this 
period.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  when  James  L 
ascended  the  throne,  tranquillity,  concord,  and  a  general  spirit 
of  submission  reigned  throughout  the  kingdom;  but  in  a  few 
years  all  this  gave  place  to  faction,  fanaticism,  and  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  that  almost  amounted  to  frenzy.  The  virulence  of 
party  animosity  was  so  great,  that  no  marriages  or  alliances  of 
any  kind  were  permitted  to  take  place  between  the  members  of 
the  hostile  factions.  ^  Your  friends,  the  Cavaliers,"  said  a  Par- 
liamentarian to  a  Boyalisty  ^^are  very  dissolute  and  debauched.'' 
'*  True,"  replied  the  Royalist,  "  they  have  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
but  your  friends^  the  Roundheads,  have  the  vices  of  devils — 
tyranny,  rebellion,  and  spiritual  pride/' 

2.  The  Cavaliers  were  indeed  gay  in  their  manners  and 
dress,  being  commonly  men  of  birth  and  fortune;  and  they 
thus  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  gloomy  &naticism  of 
the  Roundheads.  The  rigid  severity  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  permitted  no  recreations,  except  such  as  were 
afforded  by  the  singing  of  hymns  and  psalms.  Plays,*danceSa 
and  all  other  merry-makings  were  sinful  frivolities:  horse- 
racing  and  bear-baiting — popular  diversions  of  the  times — 
were  wicked  enormities.  Hence,  Colonel  Hewson,  with  pious 
zeal,  marched  his  regiment  into  London  and  killed  all  the 
bears;  on  which  incident  Butler  based  a  part  of  his  burlesque 
poem,  styled  "  Hudibras.'^ 

8.  During  this  period  arose  also  the  Quakers  or  Friends — 
a  sect  founded  by  George  Fox,  who  was  born  in  1624.  He  was 
by  trade  a  shoemaker;  but  feeling  a  strong  impulse  toward 
spiritual  contemplation,  he  abandoned  this  occupation,  and 
wandered  about  the  country,  preaching  the  doctrines  which 
had  been  suggested  to  his  mind  during  his  solitary  meditations. 
Proselytes  were  soon  gained,  and  a  sect  formed,  peculiar,  not 
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only  in  their  religions  Tiews,  bat  in  all  their  social  habits  and 
cnstoms.  Their  seal  was  soon  tried  by  bitter  perBecution. 
They  were  thrown  into  prison, — sometimes  into  mad-honses; 
they  were  pilloried;  they  were  whipped;  they  were  burned  in 
the  fSftce;  and  their  tongaes  bored  with  red-hot  irons;  bat 
nothing  could  overoome  their  fortitude,  or  quench  their  enthu- 
siasm* 

4.  Religious  persecution  marks  the  entire  period,  and  led  to 
the  emigration  which  caused  the  establishment  of  most  of  the 
English  colonies  in  North  America.  The  Puritans  fled  to 
Massachusetts  to  escape  the  intolerance  of  James  L,  and  his 
son's  arbitrary  zeaL  The  Catholics  founded  an  asylum  from 
English  persecution  in  Maryland;  and  the  Quakers  sought  ciTil 
and  religious  freedom  amid  the  wilds  and  wild  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, after  vainly  seeking  it  among  their  former  brethren  in 
affliction,  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 

5.  The  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age  are  clearly  but 
terribly  demonstrated  by  the  prevailing  belief  in  witchcraft — 
perhaps  the  most  awful  of  popular  delusions.  After  the  last 
heretic  had  suffered  death  at  the  stake  (1612),  the  fires  were 
again  lighted  for  the  burning  of  those  charged  with  thi^mys- 
terious  crime.  This  delusion  was  not  confined  to  England,  but 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  extended  to  North  America,  where 
(at  Salem)  it  raged  with  peculiar  virulence.  Between  1640 
and  1660,  it  is  said,  some  three  or  four  thousand  persons,  in 
Europe,  fell  victims  to  this  terrible  delusion. 

6.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  England  increased  greatly 
during  the  peaceful  period  of  Charles  the  First^s  reign.  ^  The 
trade  to  Guinea,  the  Levant,  and*  the  East  Indies  was  quite 
large ;  immense  quantities  of  cloth  were  annually  exported  to 
Turkey;  and  the  English  possessed  almost  the  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  with  Spain.  Interrupted  during  the  civil  wars, 
commerce  soon  recovered  after  the  Restoration,  and  received 
additional  encouragement  from  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Dutch.  Besides,  the  prevalence  of  demoeratical  principles 
induced  many  of  the  gentry  to  educate  their  sons  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  thus  commerce  became  more  honorable  than  it 
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had  ever  been  at  any  previous  time.  The  ti'ade  with  the 
American  colonies  soon  became  considerable.  At  the  close  of 
the  century,  about  five  hundred  vessels  were  employed  in  this 
trade  and  with  the  West  Indies.  Of  these,  towever,  some  were 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  A  Board  of  Trade  was  established 
in  1670,  its  first  president  being  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

7.  Tea  and  coffee  were  introduced  from  the  East,*  buc  for  a 
long  time  were  so  expensive  that  they  were  used  only  as  luxu- 
ries. Ginger,  cloves,  pepper,  and  other  spices  were  also  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  tobacco  became  an  ext^sive  article 
of  commerce.  James  I.,  who  had  a  great  dislike  to  its  use, 
wrote  a  treatise  against  it,  which  he  called  !*  The  counterblaste 
to  Tobacco,"  and  in  which  he  described  it  as  "  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  and 
dangerous  to  the  lungs."  Asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers, 
and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables  were  also  introduced  into 
England  during  this  period.  Whale-ships  visited  the  shores 
of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
whalebone  was  commenced,  the  whale  previous  to  this  having 
been  valued  only  for  its  oil.  Madras  and  Bombay  became 
important  centres  of  the  East  Indian  trade,  Java  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  but  St.  Helena  became  an  English  posses- 
sion (1651). 

8.  Next  to  th^  capital,  the  chief  seaport  was  Bristol,  and 
Norwich  the  chief  manufacturing  town.  Manchester,  now  the 
great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  was  then  a  small  town 
of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants;  Leeds,  the  great  woollen 
mart,  was  but  little  larger;  Shefl^ld  and  Birmingham  were 
very  small  towns;  and  Liverpool,  probably,  did  not  contain 
two  hundred  seamen.  The  population  of  London  at  the 
death  of  Charles  II.-  is  estimated  at  half  a  million.  The  streets, 
narrow,  dirty,  unpaved,  and  not  lighted  till  the  last  year  of  that 
monarch's  reign,  were  infested  with  ruffians  and  robbers, 
against  whom  the  watchmen,  generally  old  and  feeble  men, 
could  afford  no  protection. 

•  Brought  into  Europe  by  the  I>atch,  but  Introdaoed  In  England  as  a  bevenge  in  1666,  by  Lords 
Owwy  and  Arlington. 
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f .  The  first  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  passed  in  166S. 
The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  and  travelling  consequently 
very  difficult  Goods  were  transported  in  wagons  or  on  pa<&- 
horses ;  passengers,  in  stage-coaches,  which  were  slow,  lomb^- 
ing  yehicles,  with  great  difficulty  drawn  through  the  mad 
which  filled  the  roads.  In  1669,  a  "  Flying  Coach"  reqoii^ 
thirteen  hours  to  pass  between  Oxford  and  London — a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-five  miles.  The  inns  were  numerous  and  com- 
fortable; but  highwaymen,  mounted  and  armed,  infested  the 
roads,  and  #rere  often  the  confederates  of  the  inn-keepers 
The  post-bags  were  carried  on  horseback,  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  Th^  first  regular  post-office  Was  established  in 
1635,  for  the  more  speedy  communication  of  intelligence  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland. 

10.  The  first  English  newspaper  was  printed  during  the 
session  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1641),  the  Star  Chamb^  hav- 
ing previously  put  effectual  restraints  upon  the  publication  of 
intelligence.  Liberty  of  the  press  was  not  enjoyed  to  any  ex- 
tent until  1695 ;  wheU;^  the  censorship  of  the  press  having  been 
abolished,  a  number  of  newspapers  were  at  once  issued.  They 
were,  of  course,  very  small,  the  entire  sheet  containing  less  mat- 
ter than  is  now  comprised  in  a  single  column  of  a  large  daily 
newspaper.  King  William  and  his  ministers  looked  with  great 
distrust  upon  this  unprecedented  freedom.    • 

11.  During  this  period,  manufacturing  industry  began  to 
assume  that  prominence  in  England  which  it  now  x)0S8esses. 
The  cotton  manufacture  was  commenced  at  Manchester^  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  woollen  oloth  was  introduced  from  Flanders, 
thus  saving  the  nation  vast  sums  of  money.  Kew  manufac- 
tures were  also  established  in  iron,  brass,  silk,  paper,  etc.  The 
increase  of  coinage  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upward  of  ten 
millions  of  pounds.  A  writer  giving  an  account  of  this  period, 
remarks  that,  "  In  1688,  there  were  on  the  'Change  more  men 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds  than  there  were  in  1650  worth  one 
thousand ;  and  that  gentlewomen,  in  those  earlier  times,  thought 
themselves  well  clothed  In  a  serge'  gown,  in  which  a  chamber- 
maid would,  in  1688,  be  ashamed  to  be  seen ;  and  that  besides 
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the  great  inci-ease  of  rick  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household 
farniture,  coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a  hundredfold." 

12.  The  trade  with  India  and  the  Levant  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  articles  of  luxury,  both  in  dress  and  furni- 
ture. Carpets,  from  being  used  only  as  covers  for  tables,  came 
gradually  into  their  present  use ;  although  during  most  of  this 
period  rushes  «r  matting  constituted  the  only  covering  used  for 
floors.  The  manufacture  of  oilcloth  was  commenced  in  1660. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  the  making  of  glass,  from 
Venice.  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  a  zealous  patron  both  of  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts,  invented  or  improved  the  method  of 
engraving  called  mezzotint^.  The  glass  bead  called  Prince 
Enpert's  Drop,  derives  its  name  from  him. 

13.  The  Stuarts  were  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  The  value  of 
pictures  is  said  to  have  doubled  in  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  of  Charles  I.  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  distinguished  Dutch  painters,  Van  Dyke  and 
Bnl^s,  were  invited  into  England,  and  received  great  attention 
from  the  Court.  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
renowned  architects,  flourished  during  thia  period.  The  former 
built  the  beautiful  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall ;  the  latter 
is  especially  celebrated  as  the  designer  of  St.  Paul's.  In  London 
alone,  fifty-one  churches  were  erected  from  Wren's  designs. 

14.  The  Boyal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  was 
established  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ,  and  there  arose  in 
^England  a  galaxy'  of  great*  men,  distinguished  for  their  re- 
searches in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Boyle,  by  im- 
proving the  air-pump,  was  enabled  to  make  many  valuable 
ex^riments  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  air;  Wallia 
and  Hooke  made  some  valuable  improvements  in  optical  instru- 
ments ;  Flamsteed  and  Halley  were  eminent  astronomers — the 
former  noted  for  the  catalogue  of  stars  which  he  made ;  the 
latter  as  the  first  to  predict  the  return  of  a  comet.  Harvey 
also  announced  his  famous  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  (1619).  Above  all,  however,  towered  the  sublime  genius 
of  Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation. 

Uf.  The  number  of  .printing-presses  in  the  kingdom  was, 
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however,  very  smalL  Books  were  therefore  yery  soutse  and 
dear ;  and  consequently  the  booksellers'  shops  were  thronged 
with  readers,  as  there  was  a  very  general  taste  for  the  study 
both  of  science  and  literature.  There  wetejnany  distinguished 
writers  besides  those  already  referred  to,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  succeeded  Ben  Jonson 
as  Poet  Laureate  ,•*  Abraham  Cowley,  who,  at  hii^death  (1667), 
ranked  as  the  first  poet  of  England,  ancf  Bobert  Herrick,  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  early  English  lyric  poets.\  Thomas 
Puller,  {he  qliaint  and  witty  historian,  divine,  and  essayist, 
whose  writings  abound  in  amusement  and  instruction ;  Jeremj 
Taylor,  tTie  eloquent  and  pious  divine,  noted  especially  as  the 
author  of  "Holy  Living  and  Dying ;*'  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
the  famous  statesman  and  historian,  are  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  prose  writers  of  the  period^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  I%ilip  Massinger,  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  are  par- 
ticularly eminent  for  their  achievements  in  the  drama. 

Death  of  Louis  ZHT.— Pardoe. 

[The  **  War  of  the  Spaninh  Sacceseion.*'  waged  by  Louis  XTV.  In  ordef  to  place  bis 
fpundflon  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17IS.  Tlie  Freock 
durinfr  this  war  experienced  a  scries  of  most  dieaetroos  defeats,  lh>m  the  allied  snides 
under  Mariborongh  and  Prince  Eogene;  and  at  the  close,  the  condition  of  France  vifi 
most  deplorable,  through  the  ambition,  pride,  and  bigotry  of  her  despotic  monaidi, 
Louis  XIV. .  during  his  long  reigu  of  seventy-two  years.  The  following  account  of  ib« 
manner  of  his  death  is  taken  ftvm  Mies  Fardoe's  ''  Louis  XIV/'] 

1.  Oalk  as  he  appeared,  Louis  XIV.  nevertheless  bitterly 
expiated  upon  his  death-bed  the  faults  and  excesses  of  his  past 
life.  He  wept  over  the  profligacy  of  his  youth,  which  he  pnb- 
licly  avowed ;  deplored  the  madness  of  his  ambition,  by  whfth 
he  had  brought  mourning  into  every  comer  of  his  kingdom, 
and  expressed  the  most  earnest  regret  that  sufficient  time  had 
not  been  afforded  to  him,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  to 
leave  to  his  grandson  a  flourishing  nation  and  a  happy  people. 

2.  That  he  had  failed  to  do  so  was  evident  throughout  his 

•  That  ia,  "crown«d  with  UareV  «o  called  in  imitation  of  the  ancleot  praetioe  of  tbns  mnu^- 
Inc  and  dUttnaniahinff  eminent  poeta.  Traoea  of  this  appototment  warn  found  as  earljaa  the  nigs 
cf  Henry  III.  The  office  was  made  a  pstsiit  one  ky  Gbarlas  I.,  who  fixed  the  sslwy  at  <100  •  jw^ 
Wid  a  tieroe  of  wins. 
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illness.  The  excessive  burden  of  taxation,  the  fluctuating 
currency,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Parliament,  which  he  had 
subjected  to  slight  and  insult  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  a  protracted  reign,  had  induced  every  class  of  his  subjects  to 
look  forward  with  anxiety  to  ifcs  close ;  while  even  at  court,  the 
wearisomeness  and  constraint  that  had  prevailed  since  the 
deaths  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  diminished,  in 
a  very  pei;ceptible  degree,  the  anxiety  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  undoubtedly  evinced. 

3.  Some  few,  however,  wept  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
monarch;  but  these  were  they  who  had  grown  old  with  him, 
and  must  necessarily  see  themselves  thrust  aside  to  make  waj^ 
for  a  new  race;  those  whose  ideas  and  habits  were  alike  becom- 
ing antediluvian"",  qnd  who  could  not  conceal  even  from  them- 
selves, that  they  were  little  fitted  to  figure  in  a  court  which 
would  be  ruled  by  a  dissipated  regent,  and  a  king  who  had  not 
yet  attained  to  boyhood.  Not  even  his  successor  mourned  over 
the  approach  of  a  separation  which  must  be  eternal ;  for  he 
was  yet  too  young  a  king  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  loss 
to  which  he  was  about  to  be  subjected  by  the  failure  of  that 
protection  which  would  have  been  his  best  security ;  while  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  {pr'la'alinz)  looked  forward  to  the  demise^  of 
his  almost  octogenarian^  uncle  as  a  release  from  restraint  and 

mortification. 

4.  Nor  were  the  children  of  Louis  XIV. — those  children  to 

forward  whose  worldly  interests  he  had  forfeited  his  own  s^use 
of  right — more  earnest  in  their  grief;  the  Princess  de  Cont6 
indeed  exhibited  sorrow,  but  it  was  placid  and  resigned ;  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon  talked  of  her  affliction,  but  pursued  her 
intrigues  as  usual ;  while  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  shed  showers 
of  those  painless  tears  which  were  with  her  ever  ready  upon 
any  occasion  of  annoyance  or  expediency.  The  Duke  du 
Maine,  it  is  true,  struggled  to  compose  a  countenance  of  decent 
grief;  but  he  wore  the  mask  loosely,  and  deceived  no  one, 
while  the  Count  du  Toulouse  preserved  a  cold  and  undemon- 
strative deportment  which  forbade  one  suspicion  of  regret. 
ft.  Madwne  de  Maintenon  had  at  this  period  reached  her 
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eightieth  year,  and  at  so  advanced  an  age  might  have  been 
more  readily  acquitted,  had  she  suffered  her  physical  weakness 
to  overpower  her  moral  faculties ;  but  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  To  her  Louis  XIV.  was  ererytUing  on  earth ;  in  him 
her  affections,  her  ambition,  and  her  hope  had  alike  been  con- 
centrated, and  she  appeared  to  have  garnered  up  all  her  ener- 
gies, in  order  that  she  might  be  supported  through  the  fearfol 
trial  which  was  so  rapidly  approaching.  Watchful^  anxions, 
and  unwearying,  she  sat  beside  the  death-pillow  of  her  mon- 
arch husband;  he  who  had  loved  her  well  enough  for  himself 
but  not  sufficiently  for  his  pride — who  had  readily  made  her 
his  wife,  but  who  had  shrunk  from  making  her  his  queen. 

iu  "  My  grief  is  great,"  she  said  to  one  who  attempted  con- 
solation, '^but  it  is  calm  and  unembitteredi  I  shall  weep  for 
him  often,  but  my  tears  will  be  those  of  affection  rather  than 
regret,  for,  in  the  depth  of  my  heart,  his  truly  Christian  end 
will  give  me  joy."  Her  watch  was  frequently  shared  by  the 
Duke-Marshal  de  Villeroy  {yiWwah%  to  whom  the  monarch 
was  greatly  attached,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  existence^ 
having  called  him  to  his  side,  he  said,  firmly, 

7.  ^'  Marshal,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying ;  when  all  is  over,  con- 
duct your  new  mas^r  to  Vinoennes  (vtn-«^na?'),  and  cause  my 
wishes  to  be  observed."  Then,  having  sent  to  summon  the  Dnlce 
d'Orleans,  as  the  prince  approached  his  bed,  he  made  a  signal  to 
those  who  were  about  him  to  retire,  which  they  had  no  sooner 
done  than  he  conversed  with  his  nephew  for  a  considerable  time 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  no  part  of  the  conversation  could  be  over- 
heard. After  his  death,  however,  the  duke  affirmed  that  in 
this  last  interview  the  king  had  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
affection  and  confidence,  and  had  assured  him  that,  by  the 
dispositions  contained  in  his  will,  he  had  preserved  to  him 
inviolably  the  rights  of  his  high  birth ;  adding,  that  shonld 
the  dauphin^  not  survive  to  claim  the  crown,  it  would  become 
his  own,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  act  with  judgment ;  but  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee"  the  result,  should  anything  have  been  ill  arranged,  it 
would  without  doubt  be  remedied.  * 
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8.  When  the  Duke  d'Orleans  retired,  the  king  desired  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  with  whom  he  spoke  apart  for 
a  shorter  period,  after  which  he  received  the  Count  de  Tou- 
louse ;  and  subsequently  the  princes  of  the  blood  collectively ; 
to  whom,  however,  he  addressed  merely  a  few  words,  and  even 
those  were  uttered  in  a  sufficiently  audible  voice  to  be  heard  by 
all  who  were  in  attendance.  On  the^26th  of  August  the  king 
dined  in  his  bed,  when  all  were  admitted  who  had  the  privilege 
of  the  entr&es  [of  admission] ;  and  as  the  attendants  were  pre- 
paring to  retire  at  the  close  of  his  repast,  he  desired  them  to 
draw  nearer,  and  said  with  emotion, 

•.  "Gentlemen,  I  desire  your  pardon  for  the  bad  example 
which  I  have  set  you.  I  have  greatly  to  thank  you^for  the 
mariner  in  which  you  have  served  me,  as  well  as  for  the  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  which  I  have  always  experienced  al  your 
hands.  I  request  from  you  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  fidelity 
toward  my  grandson,  in  order  th^t  your  example  may  induce 
those  of  all  my  other  'subjects.  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  I  feel 
that  this  parting  has  affected  not  only  myself,  but  you  also. 
Forgive  me ;  I  trust  that  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  when 
I  am  gone." 

10.  The  scene  was  a  touching  one :  the  gray-haired  king,  half 
lying,  half  sitting,  in  his  gorgeous  bed,  whose  velvet  hangings, 
looped  back  with  their  heavy  ropes  and  tassels  of  gold,  were 
the  laborious  offering  of  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyf  {sang  seer),  and 
were  wrought  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver,  and  party-colored 
silks,  representing,  in  a  singular  and  incongruous  mixtui'e,  the 
principal  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  interspersed  with  the  less 
holy  incidents  of  the  heathen  mythology^ ;  the  groups  of  princes 
in  their  gorgeous  costumes,  dispersed  over  the  vast  apartment; 
the  door  opening  from«the  cabinet  thronged  with  courtiers  and 
ladies;  and,  finally,  the  court  functionaries^  who  had  simulta- 
neously sunk  upon  their  knees  as  they  approached  the  dying 
monarch;  the  gilded  cornices,  the  priceless  tapestried  hang- 
ings, the  richly-carpeted  floor,  the  waste  of  luxury  on  every 
side,  the  pride  of  man's  intellect  and  of  man's  strength ;  and 
in  the  midst  decay  and  death,  a  "palsied  hand,  and  a  dimmed  eye. 
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11.  The  most  stoical  were  moved  at  such  a  moment;  and 
even  when  the  attendant  gentlemen  had  risen  slowly  and  in 
silence,  and  disappeared  across^he  threshold,  like  a  procession 
of  shadows,  the  stillness  of  the  death-room  continued  for  a  time 
unbroken.  It  was  the  yoice  of  the  king  by  which  it  was  at 
length  dispelled.  He  first  informed  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
that  he  had  appointed  him  governor  to  the  dauphin ;  and  then 
desired  that  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour  would  introduce  the 
child  who  was  soon  to  become  his  successor;  and  the  little 
prince  had  no  sooner  knelt  upon  the  cushion  which  had 
been  placed  for  him  near  the  side  of  the  bed,  still  holding  the 
hand  of  his  gouvernante''  firmly  grasped  in  his  own,  then  the 
monarclf,  after  gazing  upon  him  for  a  time  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  anxiety  and  tenderness,  said  in  an  impresstve 
voice,  • 

12.  ''My  child,  you  are  aboilt  to  become  a  great  king;  do 
not  imitate  me  either  in  my  taste  for  building  or  in  my  love 
for  war.  Endeavoi^  on  the  contrary,  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
neighboring  nations ;  render  to  God  all  that  you  owe  him,  and 
cause  his  name  to  be  honored  by  your  subjects.  Strive  to  re- 
lieve the  burdens  of  your  people,  in  which  I  have!*  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  fail ;  and  never  forget  the  gratitude  that  you 
owe  to  Madame  de  Ventadour."* — "Madame,"  he  contmned, 
addressing  himself  to  the  duchess,  "permit  me  to  embrace  the 
prince."  The  dauphin  was  lifted  into  his  arms ;  and  after  he 
had  clasped  him  fondly  to  his  breast,  he  said  in  a  less  steady 
voice,  "  I  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  with  all  my  heart"  This 
done,  Madame  de  Ventadour  was  about  to  reclaim  her  charge ; 
but  the  king  did  not  relax  his  hold,  until  raising  l\is  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  had  repeated  his  solemn  benediction. 

13.  On  the  27th,  the  king  having  commanded  all  the  great 
dignitaries  and  officers  of  the  household  to  meet  in  his  apart- 
ment, addressed  them  in  a  firm  voice,  in  the  presence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  and  his  confessor,  saying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  die 
in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Church.    I  know  nothing  of 

•  Lovlt  XT.  caaaed  these  word*,  nddrened  to  him  by  hli  royal  grandfkther,  to  be  imeribod  oa 
utakam  :  and  it  la  italdd  tbat  tbTouffhoat  hU  UA  Mtmj  ww«  atuebwi  to  the  hMid-elothof  kte 
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the  dogmas'"  by  which  it  is  divided ;  I  have  followed  the  advice 
that  I  received,  and  have  done  only  what  I  was  desired  to  do. 
If  I  have  eiTed,  my  guides  alone  must  answer  before  God,^hom 
I  call  upon  lib  witness  this  assertion." 

14.  Toward  the  afternoon,  Louis  XIV.  next  desired  the  at- 
tendance of  the  chancellor,  to  whom  he  had  delivered  a  casket 
filled  with  papers,  a  portion  of  which  he  instructed  him  to 
burn,  giving  distinct  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  sent  for  M.  de 
Pontchartrain,  who  still  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  when  he  appeared,  said,  calmly:  ^^So  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  you  will  be  good  enough  ta  issue  an  order  that  my 
heart  may  be  conveyed  to  the  ^Church  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paris, 
and  cause  it  to  be  placed  there  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  my  deceased  father.' 

15.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  equa^ 
placidity :  "  When  I  shall  have  breathed  my  last,  and  my  death 
has  been  announced  according  to  custom  fr»m  the  balcony  of 
the  state  apartment,  conduct  ilie  king  to  Vincennes.  But  as 
it  strikes  me  that  Cavoie  has  never  regulated  the  distribution 
of  the  rooms  in  that  castle,  where  the  court  havfi  not  resided 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  the  casket" — (and  as  he  spoke  the 
dying  monarch  indicated  one  with  his  finger) — "  you  will  find 
a  plan  of  the  apartments  of  Vincennes ;  take  it  and  carry  it  to 
the  grand-marshal  of  the  palace,  in  order  that  it  may  assist 
him  in  his  arrangements." 

16.  The  night  which  su<3ceeded  was  restless  and  agitated, 
and  was  entirely  passed  by  the  monarch  in  prayer ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  immediately  that  he  awoke,  the 
physicians  proposed  to  amputate  the  leg  in  which  mortification 
had  commenced.  "  Will  the  operation  prolong  my  life  ?"  was 
the  composed  inquiry.  "  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  head  surgeon  ; 
"  certainly  for  several  days,  and  perhaps  even  for  several 
weeks.''  "  If  that  be  all,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  "  the  result  will 
not  be  adequate  to  the  suffering.    God's  will  be  done !" 

17.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  strength  of  the  king 
was  nearly  exhausted.    ^'  All  is  well-nigh  over,"  he  said,  feebly. 
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to  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  who  stood  at  his  bedside ;  "  fare- 
well, my  frieud,  we  must  soon  part"  The  courage  of  the 
dying  monarch  never  forsook  him  for  an  instant,  neither  did 
he  exhibit  the  slightest  emotion.  He  took  leave  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family  with  a  dry  eye  and  a  steady  voice,  merely 
exhorting  them  to  live,  if  possible,  on  terms  of  friendship,  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  young  king,  and  to  conduct  themselves 
in  a  Christian  spirit ;  nor  was  it  until  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses had  withdrawn  that  he  at  length  betrayed  a  slight  de- 
gree of  feeling  as  he  turned  toward  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
saying :  '^  At  this  moment  I  only  regret  yourself.  I  have  not 
made  you  happy ;  but  I  have  ever  felt  for  you  all  the  regard 
and  affection  which  you  deserved.  My  only  consolation  in 
leaving  you,"  he  added,  as  he  grasped  her  hand  and  gazed  fix- 
edly upon  her  with  his  dim  and  failing  eyes,  "  exists  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  ere  long  meet  again  in  eternity." 

18.  Madame  de  Maintenon  made  no  rejoinder ;  but  she  soon 
after  rose  to  leav^  the  apartment,  and  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  exclaimed,  as  if  unconsciously,  ^^  A  pretty  rendezvous 
he  has  given  mel  That  man  has  never  loved  any  one  but 
himself."  And  this  equally  imprudent  and  ill-timed  ejacula- 
tion'' was  overheard  by  the  king's  apothecary,  by  whom  it  was 
repeated.  As  she  retired,  the  king  saw  in  an  opposite  mirror 
the  reflection  of  two  of  his  valet8-de-chambre%  who  were  weep- 
ing bitterly.  "Why  do  you  shed  tears?"  he  asked.  "Did 
you,  then,  imagine  that  I  was  immortal  ?  As  for  myself,  I 
never  believed  that  such  was  the  case,  and  you  should  have 
been  prepared,  at  my  age,  to  lose  me  long  ago." 

19.  The  following  day  was  one  of  agony  to  the  expiring 
king.  His  intervals  of  consciousness  were  rare  and  brief. 
The  mortification  extended  rapidly,  and,  toward  midday,  his 
condition  became  so  much  exasperated^  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  service  for  the  dying  without  further  de- 
lay. The  mournful  ceremony  aroused  him  from  his  lethargy', 
and  the  surprise  was  general  when  his  voice  was  once  more 
heard,  audibly  and  clearly,  combined  with  those  of  the  priests. 
At  the  termination  of  the  prayers  he,  moreover,  recognized  the 
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Cardinal  de  Eohan,  and  said  calmly,  ^'  These  are  the  last  favors 
of  the  Chnrch.".  He  then  repeated  several  times,  **Nune  et  in 
hard  mortis^*  [Now  in  the  hour  of  death]  ;  and  finally  he  ex- 
claimed, with  earnest  fervor,  "  Oh,  my  God,  come  to  my  aid, 
and  hasten  to  help  me !''  He  never  spoke  again,  for,  as  these 
words  escaped  him,  he  once  more  fell  back  insensible  upon  his 
pillow,  and  throughout  the  night  continued  unconscious  of 
everything  save  bodily  suffering. 

20.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Louis  XIV. 
expired.  As  he  exhaled  his  last  sigh,  a  man  was  seen  to  ap- 
proach a  window  of  the  state  apartment  which  opened  on  the 
great  balcony,  and  throw  it  suddenly  back.  It  was  the  captain 
of  the  body-guard,  who  had  no  sooner  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  populace,  by  whom  the  courtyard  was  thronged  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  tidings  which  they  knew  could  not  be  long 
delayed,  than,  raising  his  truncheon^  above  his  head,  he  broke 
it  in  the  centre,  and  throwing  the  pieces  among  the  crowd, 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice, "  The  king  is  dead !"  Then  seizing 
another  staff  from  an  attendant,  without  the  pause  of  an  in- 
stant, he  flourished  it  in  the  air  as  he  shouted  ''  Long  live 
the  king  P  And  a  multitudinous  echo  from  the  depths  of  the 
lately  deserted  apartment  answered  as  buoyaiitly,  "  Long  live 
the  king  P 


Within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  feafd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Inflising  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable. — Shakspeare, 

fThe  saccessor  ofLoais  XIV.,  also  named  Loni?,  was  on  17  live  jean  of  a^  on  hit 
aeceaslon,  in  1715.  He  reigned  nearly  sixty  years,  and,  by  his  tyranny,  debauchery,  and 
feckless  profosion,  disgusted* his  subjects,  and  plunged  the  country  into  anarchy  and 
mln.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1774,  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI.  The  -despotism  and 
reckless  profligacy  of  Louis  XIIL,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.  constituted  the  chief  caoso 
of  the  dreadflil  exoetfws  of  the  Berotaition  which  broke  oot  in  the  foUowlng  reign.] 
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Escape  of  Charles  Edward. — Ixurd  Mahmi^ 

[In  174ft,  dorins  the  reign  of  Oeoige  11.,  Clutflee  Bdwtrd,  eon  of  James  the  Ptelesder, 
determined  to  make  en  eflbrt  to  recover  the  Bn^lish  throne  for  hia  Ihther.  He  sailed 
for  ScoUand  with  a  fow  Mends,  and  landed  near  tnyemess,  where  he  wa»  soon  Joined 
hy  aeveiml  Hlghhud  chieftains  with  their  clane,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  eeto> 
hmted  Cameron  of  Lochiel  {jiokrhmi'\.  For  some  time  eacceee  attended  his  anna ;  asd 
he  took  Rdinborgh,  and  caused  his  fiither  to  be  prodaimed  king  under  the  tide  of  James 
Vni.  The  next  year,  however,  he  was  met  by  a  considerable  Bnglish  force  nnder  the 
Doke  of  Cumberland,  and  entirely  defeated  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cnlloden— a  battle 
of  especial  Interest  as  the  dose  of  the  struggle  made  by  the  Stuarte  to  regain  their  k»t 
throne,  and  as  the  last  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  Charles's  escape  Itom  the  country  and  his  subaeqaent  death,  is  taken 
from  Lord  Mahon^s  ''  History  of  Bngland  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.*'] 

1.  NoTWiTHBTANDiKQ  the  eftgemess  with  which,  after  Cullo- 
den,  the  rebels  were  tracked  and  pursued,  and  the  guard  both 
of  land  and  sea^  several  of  their  chiefs  succeeded,  after  Tarious 
concealments,  privations,  and  dangers,  in  effecting  their  escape. 
But  where  was  he,  the  young  and  princely  chief  of  this  ill-&ted 
enterprise — the  new  Charles  of  this  second  Worcester?  Hia 
followers  dismissed  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  for  themselYes; 
he  sometimes  alone;  sometimes  with  a  single  Highlander  as 
his  gaide  and  companion ;  sometimes  begirt  with  strange  &oefl^ 
of  whose  fidehty  he  had  no  assurance;  a  price  set  upon  his 
head;  hunted  from  mountain  to  island,  and  from  island  to 
mountain ;  pinched  with  famine,  tossed  by  storms,  and  unshel- 
tered from  the  rains ;  his  strength  wasted,  but  his  spirit  still 
unbroken : — such  was  now  the  object  of  so  many  long^cherished 
and  lately  towering  hopes  I  In  the  five  months  of  his  weary 
wanderings — from  April  to  September — almost  every  day  might 
afford  its  own  tale  of  hardship,  danger,  and  alarm,  and  a  mere 
outline  must  sufiSce  for  the  general  historian. 

2.  It  is  much  to  Charles's  honor,  that  as  one  of  his  chanoe 
attendants  declares,  he  used  to  say,  '^  that  the  fatigues  and  dis- 
tresses he  underwent  signified  nothing  at  all,  because  he  was 
only  a  single  person;  but  when  he  reflected  upon  the  many 
brave  fellows  who  suffered  in  his  cause,  that,  he  behooved  to 

*— ^vt,  j,vi  atrike  him  to  the  heart,  and  did  sink  very  deep  within 
At  the  tenni;  most  of  all  entitled  to  praise  appear  the  common 
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Highlanders  aronnd  him.  Though  in  the  course  of  these  five 
months  the  secrets  of  his  concealment  became  intrusted  to 
several  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  poor  and  lowly,  not  one 
of  them  wa8  ever  tempted  by  the  prize  of  £30^000  to  break 
fkith,  and  betray  the  suppliant  fugitive;  and  when  destitute 
of  other  help,  and  nearly,  as  it  seemed,  run  to  bay,  he  was  saved 
by  the  generous  self-devotion  of  a  woman. 

3.  In  the  ho^  of  finding  a  French  ship  to  convey  him, 
Charles  had  embarked,  only  eight  days  after  CuUoden,  for  that 
remote  cluster  of  isles  to  which  the  common  name  of  Long 
Island  is  applied.  Driven  from  place  to  place  by  contrary 
winds  and  storms,  and  having  sometimes  no  other  food  than 
oatmeal  and  water,  he  at  length  gained  South  Uist  {wist)y 
where  his  wants  were  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  elder 
Clanranald.  But  his  course  being  tracked  or  suspected,  a  large 
body  of  militia  and  regular  troops,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  landed  on  the  island,  apd  commenced  an  eager 
search,  while  the  shores  were  surrounded  by  small  vessels  of 
war.  Concealment  or  escape  seemed  aUke  impossible,  and  so 
they  must  have  proved  but  for  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, — a  name, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  which  will  forever  live  in  history.  This 
young  lady  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Clanranald's  family,  and  was 
the  step-daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  hostile  militia  which  oc- 
cupied the  island.  Being  appealed  to  in  Charles's  behalf,  she 
nobly  undertook  to  save  him  at  all  hazards  to  herself. 

4.  She  obtained  from  her  step-fiather  a  passport  to  proceed 
to  Skye  {slA)  for  herself,  a  man-servant,  and  a  maid,  who  was 
termed  Betty  Burke,  the  part  of  Betty  to  be  played  by  the 
Chevalier.  When  Lady  Clanranald  and  Flora  sought  him 
out,  bringing  with  them  a  female  dress,  they  found  him  alone 
in  a  little  hut  upon  the  shore,  employed  in  roasting  the  heart 
of  a  sheep  upon  a  wooden  spit.  They  could  not  forbear  from 
shedding  tears  at  his  desolate  situation,  but  Charles  observed, 
with  a  smil^,  that  it  would  be  well  perhaps  for  all  kings  if 
they  had  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as  he  was  now  en- 
during. On  the  same  evening  he  took  advantage  of  the  pass- 
port, embarking  in  his  new  attire  with  Flora  and  a  faithful 
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Highlander,  Neil  Mac  Eachan,  who  acted  za  their  seFvani. 
The  dawn  of  the  next  day  fonnd  them  far  at  sea  in  their  open 
boat,  without  any  land  in  view;  soon,  howerer,  the  dark 
mountains  of  Skye  rose  on  the  horizon«  Approaching  that 
coast  at  Waternish,  they  were  received  with  a  Tolley  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  soldiers  stationed  there;  but  none  of  the  balk 
took  effect,  and  the  rowers,  vigorously  applying  their  oars,  bore 
them  away  from  that  scene  of  danger,  and  enabled  them  to 
disembark  on  another  point. 

5.  Charles  was  now  in  the  country  of  Sir  Alexander  Mao- 
donald,  at  first  a  waverer  in  the  contest,  but  of  late  a  decided 
foe.  When  the  prudent  chief  saw  the  Jacobite"*"  cause  dedine, 
he  had  been  induced  to  levy  his  clan  against  it,  and  was  now 
on  the  mainland  in  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  CumberlaiML 
Yet  it  was  of  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  that  Flora  determined  to  implore  assistanoe, 
having  no  other  resource,  and  knowing  from  herself  the  cour- 
ageous pity  of  a  female  heart  Lady  Margaret  received  the 
news  with  pain  and  surprise,  but  did  not  disappoint  Flora's 
firm  reliance;  her  own  house  was  filled  with  militia  offioers, 
but  she  intrusted  Charles,  with  earnest  injunctions  for  his 
safety,  to  the  charge  of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  the  kins- 
man and  factor  of  her  husband. 

6.  As  they  walked  to  Eingsburgh's  house,  Charles  still  in 
woman's  disguise,  they  had  several  streams  to  pass,  and  the 
prince  held  up  his  petticoats  so  high  as  to  excite  the  surprise 
and  laughter  of  some  country  people  on  the  road.  Being 
admonished  by  his  attendants,  he  promised  to  take  better 
care  for  the  ftiture,  and  accordingly,  in  passing  the  next 
stream,  allowed  the  skirts  to  hang  down  and  float  upon  the 
water.  "Your  enenjies,"  said  Kingsburgh,  "call  you  a  Pre- 
tender ;  but  if  you  be,  I  can  tell  you  you  are  the  worst  of  your 
trade  I  ever  sawl" 

7.  Next  day,  at  Portree,  Charles  took  leave  of  the  noble- 
minded  Flora  with  warm  expressions  of  his  gratitude,  and 
■  ■'  '    '     "~-  -    -    - 

•  Those  who  favored  the  cauae  of  the  exiUd  StvMle,  and  desired  their  reetoratioa  to  th«  thxiMM 
df  tbetr  anceston  in  the  person  of  James,  the  ton  of  Jamee  U.,  were  oaUed  JmoMitm. 


\ 
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passed  oyer  to  the  isle  of  Basay  (rah'soL),  under  the  less  incon- 
yenient  disguise  of  a  male  servant  and  the  name  of  Lewis  Caw. 
His  preservers  soon  afterward  paid  the  penalty  of  their  com- 
passion, hoth  Eingsburgh  and  Flora  Maodonald  being  arrested 
and  conveyed  in  custody,  the  former  to  Edinburgh,  the  latter 
to  London.  The  conduct  of  Lady  Margaret,  likewise,  was 
much  inveighed  against  at  court;  but  once,  when  it  provoked 
some  such  censure  from  the  Princess  of  Wales:  "And  would 
not  you,  madam,'^  asked  Frederick,  with  a  generous  spirit, 
^  would  not  you,  in  like  circumstances,  have  done  the  same  ? 
I  hope — I  am  sure  you  would !"  It  was  at  the  intercession,  as 
it  is  said,  of  His  Boyal  Highness  that  Flora  was  released  from 
prison  after  twelve  months'  confinement.  A  collection  was 
made  for  her  among  the  Jacobite  ladies  in  London,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £1500.  She  then  married  Eingsburgh's  son, 
and,  many  years  afterward,  went  with  him  to  Korth  America; 
but  both  returned  during  the  civil  war,  and  died  in  their  na- 
tive Isle  of  Skya 

8u  From  Basay,  Charles  made  his  way  to  the  mainland, 
-where  he  lay  for  two  days  cooped  up  within  a  line  of  sentinels, 
who  crossed  each  other  upon  their  posts,  so  that  he  could  only 
crouch  among  the  heather,  without  daring  to  light  a  fire  or  to 
dress  his  food.  From  this  new  danger  he  at  length  escaped  by 
creeping  at  night  down  a  narrow  glen,  the  bed  of  a  winter 
stream,  between  two  of  the  stations.  Another  vicissitude  in 
his  wanderings  brought  him  to  a  mountain  cave,  where  seven 
robbers  had  taken  their  abode;  and  with  these  men  he  re- 
mained  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Fierce  and  lawless  as  they 
were,  they  never  thought  for  an  instant  of  earning  "  the  price 
of  blood  f  on  the  contrary,  they  most  earne*stly  applied  them- 
selyes  to  secure  his  safety  and  to  supply  his  wants.  Sometimes 
they  used  singly  and  in  various  disguises  to  repair  to  the 
neighboring  Fort  Augustus,  and  obtain  for  Charles  a  news- 
paper or  the  current  reports  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion  they 
brought  back  to  the  prince,  with  much  exultation,  the  choicest 
dainty  they  had  ever  heard  of— a  penny  worth  of  gingerbread. 

9.  On  leaving  these  generous  outlaws,  and  after  othei:  perils 
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and  adyentures,  Charles  effected  a  janction  with  his  faithfal 
adherents,  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  who  was  lame  from  his  wonnd. 
There  he  found  a  rude  plenty  to  which  he  had  long  been  un- 
used. "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  live  like  a  prince,"  cried  he,  on  his 
first  arrival,  as  he  eagerly  devoured  some  oollops^  out  of  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  silver  spoon.  For  some  time  they  resided  in  a  sin- 
gular retreat,  called  the  Cage,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Benalder; 
it  was  concealed  by  a  close  thicket,  and  half  suspended  in  the 
air.  At  this  place  Charles  received  intelligence  that  two 
French  vessels,  sent  out  expressly  for  his  deliverance^  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Warren  of  Dillon's  regiment,  and  with 
that  officer  *on  board  had  anchored  in  Lochnanuagh  {lok-nan- 
V)aK).  Immediately  setting  off  for  that  place,  but  trayelling 
only  by  night,  he  embarked,  on  the  20th  of  September,  at- 
tended by  Lochiel,  Colonel  Ray  Stuart,  and  about  one  hundred 
other  persods,  who  had  gathered  at  the  news. 

Mt.  It  was  the  very  same  spot  where  Charles  had  landed 
fourteen  months  before ;  but  how  changed  since  that  time, 
both  his  fate  and  his  feelings  I  With  what  different  emotions 
must  he  have  gazed  upon  those  desolate  mountains,  when 
stepping  from  his  ship  in  the  ardor  of  hope  and  coming  vic- 
tory; and  now,  when  he  saw  them  fade  away  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, and  bade  them  an  everlasting  farewell.  Rapidly  did  his 
vessel  bear  him  from  the  Scottish  shores ;  concealed  by  a  fog, 
he  sailed  through  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet;  and' he  safely 
landed  at  the  little  port  of  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix  (mor&4a),  on 
the  29th  of  September. 

11.  He  went;  but  not  with  him  departed  his  remembrance 
from  the  Highlanders.  For  years  and  years  did  his  name  con- 
tinue enshrined  in  their  hearts  and  familiar,  to  their  tongues; 
their  plaintive  ditties  resounding  with  his  exploits,  and  invit- 
ing his  return.  Again,  in  these  strains  do  they  declare  them- 
selves ready  to  risk  life  and  fortune  for  his  cause ;  and  even 
maternal  Yondness — ^the  strongest,  perhaps,  of  all  human  feel- 
ings— yields  to  the  passionate  devotion  to  "  Piince  Charlie." 

[CharteB  Edw«rd  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  principally  at  Rome,  bearing  tlie  titlft 
of  nnke  of  Albany.   In  bis  later  years  be  f^aye  bimeelf  ap  to  intemperance ;  and  be  died  of 


r 
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apoplexy  in  1186.  IHneteen  yean  afterward,  his  brother  Henry/Cardlnal  of  York,  the 
lafit  male  heir  of  the  Staart  line,  expired.  In  St.  Peter^s,  at  Rome,  a  monnment  by 
Oanova  etill  bears  the  three  emp^  tiilee,  Jamu  Ul,^  Charle$  Ul.^  and  Henry  /X,  of 
Si^gland.] 

IiOC^ers  Warning. — CampbeiL 

[Tx>cb1el,  the  chief  of  the  warlike  clan  of  the  Camerons,  wae  ikmed  for  hie  racial 
▼irtaeB  as  much  as  for  his  martial  conrag^  and  devoted  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  His  inflnence  was  so  great  amoog  the  Highland  chiefs,  that  it  depended  on 
hie  Joining  with  his  clan  whether  the  standard  of  Charles  shonld  be  raised  or  not  in 
1745.  Lochiel  was  persuaded  within  himself  that  the  canse  was  hopeless ;  but  on  seeing 
Charles,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise,  he  nobly  ex- 
claimed, **  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  and  so  Jhall  every  man  over  whom  nature 
or  fortune  hath  given  me  any  power. *^  In  the  following  poetical  dialogue,  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  a  Scottish  seer,  or  wizvd,  is  represented  as  depicting  prophetically  the  defbat 
at  Culloden,  and  the  calamities  consequent  upon  it,  with  the  view  to  warn  Lochiel  and 
to  dlMuade  him  from  the  enterprise,] 

•     WIZARD. 

LocHEBL,  Lochiel  I  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array  I 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  mshes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  clans  of  CoUoden  are  scattered  in  flight 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  1 
Frond  Cumberland  prances,  insolting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark  \  through  the  fiwt^ashing  lightning  of  war. 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far? 
'Tis  thine,  oh  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await. 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin  I*  to  death  and  captivity  led  I 
Oh  weep  1  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead: 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 
Culloden  I  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer  I 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms^  of  fright 

•  AMn  Is  the  Onllo  sppellstion  vf  Soottand,  more  partlcalarty  of  the  Hlgtalaadi. 
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WIZARD. 

Hal  1augh*8t  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  1 
Bay,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth, 
From  his  home,  in  the  daric  rolling  clouds  of  the  north  f 
Lo !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  ontspeeding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  bis  haroc  on  high  I 
Ah  I  home  let  him  speed, — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  fiur  summit?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast? 
'Tts  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfiilly  driren 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  daitaes^  of  hearen. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel  I  the  peerless  in  mighty 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height, 
HeaTen's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  I  all  lonely,  return  I 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mariL  where  it  stooA; 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o*er  her  famishing  brood. 

# 

LOCHIBL. 

False  Wizard,  araunt  1    I  have  marshalVd  my  dan ; 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steecT  to  tlie  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock  I 
But  woe  to  hiB  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore^  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Glanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan^  arrays 

WIZARD. 

— ^Lochiel,  Lochiel  1  beware  of  the  day ! 
For  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mjrstical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.* 

•  In  the  RlgliUiMla  of  Sovtlaad,  u  well  u  in  some  other  oonntriee,  there  wee  at  one  period  qeUe 
ft  geoenl  belief  IB  •ppertti«oe,flelMwr«M«,orl0iw*;  end  the  penont  behoMliw  themeneelM 
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I  tell  thee,  CuUoden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo  I  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath,* 

Behold,  when  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  I 

l^ow  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my  sight: 

Rise,  rise  I  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight  t 

'TIS  finished.    Their  thunders  are  hush*d  on  the  moors. 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner?    Where? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean  wave,  banishM,  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah,  no  I  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling :  oh !  mercy,  dispel 

Ton  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell  I 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostrils  in  agony  swims. 

Accursed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat. 

With  the  smokTe  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale^ 

LOCHIEL. 

— ^Down,  soothless  insulter !    I  trust  not  the  tale: 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 

So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strew'd  !n  their  gore, 

Like  ocean  weeds  heap'd  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 

Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 

While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 

Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  I 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 


#«er«.    These  TisionB  were  snpponed  to  be  aAculoiM  c/  oomti^  <reiite,  end  genenlly  of  eelamltiee,  ae 
AppnMichfns  death,  etc.    The  faenlty  of  beholding  these  visions  Is  called  in  Scotland  «eoon(2  tAfiki. 

•  Tliese  lines  allude  to  the  many  hardships  and  sofferinga  ezperieaoed  by  Charles  aOer  hia  d«tel 
M  CoUodeo,  and  described  in  the  preceding  seleetton. 

14 
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The  Earl  of  Chatham.— Zor^f  Mahan. 

[From  the  '*  Uittoir  of  BogUmd  ftom  the  Peace  of  Utrecbt.''] 

1.  Let  lis  endeavor  closely  to  view  and  calmly  to  judge  that 
extraordinary  man^jwho,  at  his  outset  was  pitied  for  losing 
a  Cornotcy''  of  norsc,jand  who,  within  twenty  years  had  m^e 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  England  the  first  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Tile  had  received  from  nature  a  tall  and 
striking  figure,  iiqniline^  and  nohle  features^  and  a  glance  of 
fire.  liord  Waldcgrave,  after  eulogizing  the  clearness  of  his 
style,  observes  that  his  eye  was  as  significant  as  his  words.  In 
debates,  his  single  look  could  sometimes  disconcert  an  orator 
opj)08ed  to  him.  Uis  voice  most  happily  combined  sweetness 
and  strength.  It  had  all  that  silvery  clearness,  which  at  the 
present  day  delights  us  in  Sir  William  FoUett's;  and  even 
when  it  sank  to  a  whisper,  it  was  distinctly  heard ;  while  its 
higher  tones,  like  the  swell  of  some  majestic  organ,  could  peal 
and  thrill  above  every  other  earthly  sound. 

2.  Such  were  his  outward  endowments;  in  these,  as  in  mind, 
how  far  superior  to  Lyttleton,  who  is  described  to  us  as  having 
"The  figure  of  a  spectre  and  the  gesticulations  of  a  puppet  I"* 

.  Even  the  gout,  that  hereditary  foe  which  so  grievously  marred 
and  depressed  the  energies  of  Chatham  in  his  later  life  J  may 
probably  have  quickenc^d  them  in  his  earlier.\  In  fact,  it  will 
be  found  that  illness,  with  all  its  pains  and  privations,  has 
both  enjoyments  and  advantages  unknown  to  stronger  health. 
Who  that  has  for  weeks  togethet  been  bound  to  the  narrow 
and  stifling  confinement  of  a  sick-room,  can  forget  the  rapture 
with  whicli  he  first  again  stejiped  forth  to  inhale  the  baTmy 
breath  of  summer,  and  behold  the  whole  expanse  of  our  azure 
sky?  Thus  also  the  distemper  of  Chatham,  while  it  shut  out 
the  usual  dissipations  of  youth,  either  allowed  or  enforced  the 
leisure  for  patient  study,  and  might  induce  him  to  exclaim: 
"Such  are  the  compensations  afforded  in  the  all-wise  scheme 
of  Providence." 


•  Homee  Wolpole's  *'MemoifB." 
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3.  Of  this  leisure  for  study  Lord  Chatham  had  availed  him- 
self with  assiduous  and  incessant  care.  Again  and  again  had 
he  read  over  the  classics;  not  as  pedants  use,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  a  poet  and  philosopher;  not  nibbling  at  their  accents  and 
metres,  but  partaking  in  their  glorious  aspirations ;  warmed  by 
the  flame,  not  raking  in  the  cinders.  As  to  style,  Demosthenes 
was  his  favorite  study  amongst  the  ancients ;  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish, Bolingbroke  and  Barrow.  But  perhaps  our  best  clue  to 
Lord  Chatham^s  own  mental  tasks,  more  especially  in  the  field 
of  oratory,  is  afforded  by  those  which  he  afterward  so  success- 
fully enjoined  to  his  favorite  son.  ..... 

4.  Nor  was  Lord  Chatham  less  solicitous  as  to  his  own  ac- 
tion and  manner,  which,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  was  as 
studied  and  successful  as  Oarrick's ;  but  his  care  of  it  extended 
not  only  to  speeches,  but  even  in  society.  It  is  observed  by 
himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  ^^ behavior,  though  an  exter- 
nal thing,  which  seems  rather  to.  belong  to  the  body  than  to 
the  mind,  is  certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues ;"  and 
he  evidently  thought  very  highly  of  the  effect  of  both  dress 
and  address  upon  mankind.  He  was  never  seen  on  business 
without  a  full-dress  coat  and  a  tie  wig,  nor  ever  permitted  his 
under  secretary  of  state  to  be  seated  in  his  presence. 

5.  His  very  infirmities  were  managed  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  his  hands  even  his  crutch 
could  become  a  weapon  of  oratory.  This  striving  for  effect 
had,  however,  in  some  respects,  an  unfavorable  influence  upon 
his  talents,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  greatly  injured  all  his 
written  compositions.  His  private  letters  bear  in  general  a 
forced,  unnatural  appearance ;  the  style  is  of  homely  texture, 
but  here  and  there  pieced  with  pompous  epithets  and  swelling 
phrases.  Thus  also  in  his  oratory,  his  most  elaborate  speeches 
were  his  worst;  and  that  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
death  of  Wolfe,  and  probably  intended  as  a  masterpiece,  was 
nniversally  lamented  as  a  failure. 

C.  But  when  without  forethought,  or  any  other  preparation 
than  those  talents  which  nature  had  supplied  and  education 
cultivated,  Chatham  rose — stirred  to  anger  by  some  sudden  sub« 
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terfuge  of  corruption  or  device  of  tyranny,  then  was  heard  an 
eloquence  never  surpassed  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 
It  was  the  highest  power  of  expression  ministering  tx>  the  highest 
power  of  thought  Dr.  Franklin  declares  that  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  seen  sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom, 
and  often  wisdom  without  eloquence;  in  Lord  Chatham  only 
had  he  seen  both  united. 

7.  Yet  so  vivid  and  impetuous  were  his  bursts  of  oratory, 
that  they  seemed  even  beyond  his  own  control ;  instead  of  his 
ruling  them,  they  often  ruled  him,  and  flashed  forth  unbid- 
den, and  smiting  all  before  them.  As  in  the  oracles  of  old,  it 
appeared  not  that  he  spake,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Deity  within. 
In  one  debate,  after  he  had  just  been  apprised  of  an  important 
secret  of  State,  **  I  must  not  speak  to-night,**  he  whispered  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  "for  when  onc6  I  am  up,  everything  that  is 
in  my  mind  comes  out"  No  man  could  grapple  more  power- 
fully with  an  argument ;  but  he  wisely  remembered  that  a  taunt 
is  in  general  of  far  higher  popular  effect,  nor  did  he  therefore 
disdain  (and  in  these  he  stood  unrivalled)  the  keenest  personal 
invectives.  His  ablest  adversaries  shrunk  before  him  crouch- 
ing and  silenced.  Neither  the  skillful  and  polished  Murray, 
nor  the  bold  and  reckless  Fox,  durst  encounter  the  thunderbolts 
which  he  knew  how  to  launch  against  them;  and  if  the^ 
failed,  who  else  could  hope  to  succeed  ? 

8.  But  that  which  gave  the  brightest  lustre,  not  only  to  the 
eloquence  of  Chatham,  but  to  his  character,  was  his  loftiness 
and  nobleness  of  soul.  If  ever  there  has  lived  a  man  in 
modern  times  to  whom  the  praise  of  a  Roman  spirit  might  be 
truly  applied,  that  man,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  William  Pitt- 
He  loved  power,  but  only  as  a  patriot  should,  because  he  knew 
and  felt  his  own  eneigies,  and  felt  also  that  his  country  needed 
them ;  because  he  saw  the  public  spirit  languishing,  and  the 
national  glory  declined ;  because  his  whole  heart  was  burning 
to  revive  the  one,  and  to  wreathe  fresh  laurels  round  the  other. 

9.  He  loved  fame ;  but  it  was  the  fame  that  follows,  not  the 
fame  that  is  run  after — not  the  fame  that  is  gained  by  elbow- 
ing and  thrusting,  and  all  the  little  arts  that  bring  forward 
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little  meD ;  but  the  fame  that  ^  minister  at  length  will  and 
must  wring  from  the  very  people  whose  prejudices  he  despises 
and  whose  passions  he  controls.  The  ends  to  which  he  em- 
ployed both  his  power  and  his  fame  will  best  show  his  object 
in  obtaining  them.  Bred  amidst  too  frequent  examples  of 
corruption^  entering  public  life  at  a  low  tone  of  public  morals, 
standing  between  the  mock-patriots  and  the  sneerers  at  patri- 
otism— ^between  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole — ^he  manifested  the 
most  scrupulous  disinterestedness  and  the  most  lofty  and  gen- 
erous purposes;  he  shunned  the  taint  himself,  and  in  time 
removed  it  from  his  country 

10.  The  most  splendid  passage  in  Lord  Chatham's  public 
life  was  certainly  the  closing  one,  when,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1778,  wasted  by  his  dire  disease,  but  impelled  by  an  overruling 
sense  of  duty,  he  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  the  House  of 
Ijords,  tottering  from  weakness,  and  supported  on  one  side  by 
his  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon,  on  the  other  by  his  second  son, 
William,  ere  long  to  become,  like  himself,  the  savior  of  his 
country.  Of  such  a  scene  even  the  slightest  details  have  in- 
terest, and  happily  they  are  recorded-  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

11.  Lord  Chatham,  we  are  told,  was  dressed  in  black  velvet, 
but  swathed  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  From  within  his  large 
wig  little  more  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose  and  his 
penetrating  eye.  He  looked,  as  he  was,  a  dying  man ;:  "  yet 
never,"  adds  the  narrator,  "  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity ; 
he  appeared  like  a  being  of  a  superior  species."  He  rose  from 
his  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  on  his  crutches 
and  supported  by  his  two  relatives.  He  took  his  hand  from 
his  crutch  and  raised  it,  lifting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and 
said :  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here 
this  day — to  perform  ray  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm — 
have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave — I  am  risen 
from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country — per- 
haps never  again  to  speak  in  this  House.'* 

12.  The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  House 
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were  here  most  affecting ;  had  any  one  dropped  a  handkerchief, 
the  noise  would  have  been  heard.  At  lirst  he  spoke  in  the  low 
and  feeble  tone  of  sickness;  bnt  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice 
rose  in  peals  as  high  and  harmonious  as  ever.  He  gave  the 
whole  history  of  the  American  war,  detailing  the  measures  to 
which  he  had  objected,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  he  had 
foretold,  adding  at  the  close  of  each  period, ''  And  so  it  proved.^ 
Ue  then  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  idea,  which  he  heard 
had  gone  forth,  of  yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America;  he 
called  for  vigorous  and  prompt  exertion ;  he  rejoiced  that  he 
was  still  alive  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  first  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy. 

18.  After  him,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  attempted  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  still  maintaining  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies*  Lord  Chatham  heard  him  with  attention,  and  when 
his  Grace  had  concluded,  eagerly  rode  to  reply;  but  this  last 
exertion  overcame  him ;  after  repeated  attempts  to  stand  firm, 
he  suddenly  pressed  his  hand  to  bis  heart,  and  fell  back  in 
convulsions.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and 
other  peers,  caught  bin)  in  their  arms,  and  bore  him  to  a 
neighboring  apartment,  while  the  Lords  left  in  the  House 
immediately  adjourned  in  the  utmost  conftision  and  concern. 

14.  He  was  removed  to  Hayes,  and  lingered  till  the  11th  of 
May,  when  the  mighty  spirit  was  finally  released  from  its  shat- 
tered frame.  Who  that  reads  of  this  soul-stirring  scene ;  wlio 
that  has  seen  it  portrayed  by  that  painter,*  whose  son  has  since 
raised  himself  by  his  genius  to  be  a  principal  light  and  orna- 
ment of  the  same  assembly ;  who  does  not  feel,  that  were  the 
choice  before  him,  he  would  rather  live  that  one  triumphant 
hour  of  pain  and  suffering  than  through  the  longest  career  of 
thriving  and  successful  selfishness  ? 

[Aft«r  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  American  coloniefi,  the  Bake  of  Richmond 
propO)«ed  to  change  the  ministry  and  make  peace  on  any  terms,  eren  by  recc^^izing 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.  Thie  was  the  propoeition  that  Chatham  oppoi>«d. 
He  was  buried  In  Westminater  Abl>ey,  where  a  statae  was  erected  to  hie  memoiy  at  the 
pa  bile  expense.] 

•  John  8.  Copl«y,  rather  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  was  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  »,  1737.  *'  "Hw 
Death  of  Lord  Chatham"  Is  eonsidersd  his  masterpi«e«. 
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Tlie  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.—Jtfocatilatf. 

[Important  advantafj^ee  had  been  gained  by  the  British  in  India  throngh  the  energy 
and  talents  of  Warren  Hastings ;  bnt  some  of  his  measures  were  characterized  by  great 
oppression  and  injustice  toward  the  native  princes  and  their  snbjecta.  Accordingly, 
after  his  return  to  England,  articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  against  him  in 
Parliament  His  trial  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mentioned  in  history.  It  com- 
menced in  1788,  and  lasted  till  1795,  resulting  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  its  opening  scene  is  from  Macaulay's  ''Miscellaneous  Bssays.^^] 

1.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1788,  the  sittings  of  the  court 
commenced.  There  have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the 
eye,  more  gorgeous  with  jewelry  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attract- 
ive to  grown-up  children,  than  that  which  was  then  exhibited 
at  Westminster;  but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  spectacle  so 
well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly-cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an 
imaginative  mind.  All  the  various  kinds  of  interest  which 
belong  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the 
past,  were  collected  on  one  spot  and  in  one  hour, 

2.  All  the  talents  and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are 
developed  by  liberty  and  civilization  were  now  displayed,  with 
every  advantage  that  could  be  desired  both  from  co-operation 
and  from  contrast.  Every  step  in  the  proceedings  carried  the 
mind  either  backward,  through  many  troubled  centuries,  to 
the  days  when  the  foundations  of  the  constitution  were  laid; 
or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas  and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations 
living  under  strange  stars,  worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writ- 
ing strange  characters  from  right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of 
Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of 
exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude  (owd). 

3.  The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great 
hall  of  William  Eufus;  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings;  the  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers ;  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Straf- 
ford had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party 
inflamed  with  just  resentment;  the  hall  where  Charles  had 
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confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  pladd  connige 

which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame. 

4.  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  TheaTcnaes 

were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by 
cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled 
by  the  heralds  under  Garter  King  of  Arms'.  The  judges,  in 
their  vestments  of  State,  attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of 
law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three-fourths  of  the 
Upper  House,  as  the  Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn 
order  from  their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal 
The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way— Lord  Heathfield,  re- 
cently ennobled  for  his  memorable  defense  of  Gibraltar  against; 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  The  long  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the 
realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sous 
of  the  king.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicu- 
ous by  his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing. 

5.  The  gray  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet  The  long 
galleries  were  crowded  by  such  an  audience  as  has  rarely  ex- 
cited the  fears  or  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There  w<are 
gathered  together,  fh)m  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened, 
and  prosperous  realm,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  vrit  and 
learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art. 
There  were  seated  around  the  queen  the  fair-haired  young 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  There  the  ambassadors 
of  great  kings  and  commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on 
a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  present. 
There  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked 
with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage. 

6.  There  the  historian  of  the  Soman  empire  thought  of  Hie 
days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres 
(ver'reez);  and  when,  before  a  senate  which  had  still  some 
show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  the  oppresser  of 
Africa.  There  were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter  and 
the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured 
Beynolds  fi*om  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thougjtit- 
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fnl  foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to 
suspend  his  labors  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which 
he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  erudition — a  treasure  too 
often  buried  in  the  earthy — too  often  paraded  with  injudicious 
and  inelegant  ostentation;  but  still  precious,  massive,  and 
splendid.  ^ 

7.  There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the 
heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There,  too, 
was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint 
Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music, 
art  has  rescued  from  thecommon  decay.  There  were  the  mem- 
bers of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criticized,  and  ex- 
changed repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs. 
Montague.  And  there  the  ladies,  whose  lips,  more  persuasive 
than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion against  .palace  and  treasury,  shone  round  Qeorgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

8.  The  sergeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  advanced 
to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit  was,  indeed,  not 
unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive 
and  populous  country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent 
forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his 
high  place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him, 
that  most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue. 

9.  He  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A 
person  small  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  car- 
riage which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi- 
cated, also,  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect;  a  high 
and  inteUectual  forehead;  a  brow  pensive  but  not  gloomy;  a 
month  of  inflexible  decision ;  a  face  pale  and  worn,  but  serene, 
on  which  was  written,  as  legibly  as  under  the  great  picture  in 
the  council-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mens  mqua  in  arduis  [A 
mind  serene  in  difficulties.]  Such  was  the  aspect  with  which 
the  great  proconsul^  presented  himself  to  his  judges.  His 
counsel  accompanied  him;  men,  all  of  whom  were  afterward 

14* 
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raised  by  their  talents  and  learning  to  the  highest  posts  in 

their  profession 

M.  But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so 
much  notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  the 
red  drapery  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and 
tables  for  the  Commons.  The  managers*  with  Burke  at  their 
heady  apj>eared  in  full  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not 
fail  to  remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his 
appearance,  had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli- 
ment of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment ;  and  his  commanding, 
copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was  wanting  to  that  great 
muster  of  various  talents.  Age  and  blindness  had  unfitted 
Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor;  and  his 
friends  were  left  without  the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his 
tact  and  his  urbanity. 

11.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two  'distinguished 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box  in  which  the  managers 
stood  contained  an  array  of  speakers,  such  as  perhaps  had  not 
appeared  together  since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence. 
There  stood  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes  and 
the  English  Hyperides/)  There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed, 
or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and  his  style 
to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers ;  but,  in  aptitude  of 
comprehension*  and  richness  of  imagination,  superior  to  every 
orator,  ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially 
fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age — \\\% 
form  developed  by  evefy  manly  exercise — his  face  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  spirit — the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high- 
Bouled  Windham. 

12.  Nor  though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the  youngest 
manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  life  are  still  contending  for  prizes 
and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had  won  for  himself  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  Parliament.  No  advantage  of  fortune  or 
oonneotion  was  wanting  that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his 
splendid  talents  and  his  unblemished  honor.    At  twenty-thrw 
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he  had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran 
statesmen  wbo  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the  British  Com- 
mons at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All  who  stood  at  that 
bar,  saye  him  alone,  are  gone — culprit,  advocates,  accusers. 
To  the  generation  which  is  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  is  the 
sole  representative  of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened  with  delight, 
till  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  the  lofty  and  animated  eloquence  of  Charles,  Earl  Gray,  are 
able  to  form  some  estiniate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men 
among  wliom  he  was  not  the  foremost. 

13.  The  charges,  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first  read. 
This  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and  was  rendered  less 
tedions  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  silver  voice 
and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near 
relation  to  the  amiable  poet  On  the  third  day  Burke  arofee. 
Four  sittings  of  the  court  were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech, 
-which  was  intended  to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the 
charges.  With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendor  of 
diction,  which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly-raised  expecta- 
tion of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  the  natives  of.  India;  recounted  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had  originated;  and 
set  forth  the  Constitution  of  the  Company  and  of  the  English 
Presidencies. 

14.  Having  thus  attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers 
an  idea  of  Eastern  society  as  vivid  as  that  which  existed  in 
his  own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administration  of 
Hastings,  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of  morality 
and  pubhc  law.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  the  great  orator 
extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admiration  even  from  the 
stern  and  hostile  chancellor,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the  defendant  The  ladies 
in  the  galleries,  unaccustomed  to  such  displays  of  eloquence, 
excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not 
unwilling  to  display  their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state 
of  uncontrollable  emotion.     Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out^ 
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smelling-bottlea  were  handed  round,  hysterical  sobs  and 
screams  were  heard,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried  oat  in  a 
fit 

15.  At  length  the  orator  concluded.  Baising  his  voice  till 
the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded — ^  Therefore,''  said  he^ 
^'  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been  ordered  by  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  be- 
trayed. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation, 
whose  ancient  honor  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trodden  under 
foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into* a  desert  Lastly, 
in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes, 
in  the  name  of  every  age,  in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  im* 
peach  the  oommon  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all  I" 

[After  bis  acqaittsl,  Wairen  Hasllngs  lived  la  retirement    HU  death  oeeoned  la 

181i),  In  the  elghty-sUth  year  of  his  a^.] 


Hyder  All.— Bitrlbe. 

[Hydcr  AH  (oA'ff),  one  of  the  greatest  Xohammcdan  princes  of  India,  waged  a  fierce 
war  against  the  British  during  the  administration  of  Warren  Haattngs,  displaying  won- 
derAil  rcfolotlon  and  perseversnco.  Althoagh  a  determined  and  merciless  warrior,  he 
was  a  mild  and  beneficent  ruler,  and  was  much  loved  by  his  people.  The  following  de- 
scription of  eome  of  the  efliects  of  this  ^ar  la  extracted  firom  Sdmond  Barkers  fiuaoaa 
speech  against  Hastings.] 

1.  When,  at  length,  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do 
with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no 
treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make 
the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated* 
criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  thingis^  to 
leave  the  whole  Oarnatic  an  everlasting  monument  of  ven* 
geance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  those  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  mortal 
elements  of  the  world  together  was  no  protection. 

2.  He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  and  so 
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collected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatever  of  his 
dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosi- 
ties in  their  common  interest  against  the  creditoi*s  of  the 
!Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage 
ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  art  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury  and  havoc 
and  desolation  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 

S.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stu- 
pidly gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  the 
horizon,  it  suddenly  burst  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its 
contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Garnatic.  Then  ensued  a 
scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  nor  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  could  adequately  tell.  All  the 
horrors  of  war,  before  known  or  heard  of,  were  m^cy  to  that 
new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  con- 
sumed every  house,  and  destroyed  every  temple. 

4.  The  miserable  inhabijkants  flying  from  their  flaming  vil- 
lages, in  part  were  slaughtered ;  others  without  regard  to  sex, 
to  age  or  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function,  fathers  torn  from 
children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of 
cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the 
trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  in  an 
unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  ; 
tempest  fled  to  the  walled  cities.    But  escaping  fire,  sword,  and 

exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

5.  For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  this  destruc- 
tion raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore ; 
and  so  completely  did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali, 
and  his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  impious 
TOW,  that  when  the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the 
Carnatic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the 
whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one 
woman,  not  one  child',  and  not  one  four-footed  beast,  of  any 
description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform  silence  reigned  over 
the  w^ole  region.  > 
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ISirabeaiL — LamnrHne. 

[The  g^reAt  French  HeTolDtlon  broke  oat  in  1780,  darin.;  the  reign  of  Louis  XVT.,  ^vte 
became  its  most  Ulnetrioos  yictlni.  MirabeMi  (nuhrak-U/)  was  the  mo»c  inflaential  of 
the  popalar  leaders  in  the  National  Asfembly,  beinj^  dlstiognished  for  hia  eloquence  and 
addre(>(i.  Hin  death  occurred  in  1791.  The  roUowiiig  extract  la  ftom  Lamartine'e  "*  Hia- 
torj  of  the  Glrondiata."] 

1.  MiRABEAU  had  jast  died.  The  instinct  of  the  people  led 
them  to  press  around  the  house  of  their  tribune,  as  if  to  demand 
inspiration  even  from  his  coffin ;  but  had  Mirabeau  been  still 
living,  he  could  no  longer  have  given  it;  his  star  had  paled  its 
fires  before  that  of  the  Bevolution  ;  hurried  to  the  verge  of  an 
unavoidable  precipice  by  the  very  chariot  he  had  himself  set  in 
motion,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  clung  to  the  tribune.  The  last 
memorial  he  addressed  to  the  king,  which  the  Iron  Ghest^  has 
surrendered  to  us,  together  with  the  secret  of  his  venality, 
testify  the  failure  and  dejection  of  his  mind. 

2.  Uis  counsels  are  versatile,  incoherent,  and  almost  child- 
ish : — ^now  he  will  arrest  the  SeTolution  with  a  grain  of  sand — 
now  he  places  the  salvation  of  the  Monarchy  in  a  proclamation 
of  the  crown  and  a  regal  ceremony  which  shall  revive  the 
popularity  of  the  king, — and  now  he  is  desirous  of  buying  the 
acclamations  of  the  tribune,  and  believes  the  nation,  like  him- 
self, to  be  purchasable  at  a  price.  The  pettiness  of  his  means 
of  safety  is  in  contrast  with  the  vast  increase  of  perils ;  there 
is  a  vagueness  in  every  idea ;  we  see  that  he  is  impelled  by  the 
very  passions  he  has  excited,  and  that  unable  any  longer  to 
guide  or  control  them,  he  betrays,  whilst  he  is  yet  unable  to 
crush,  them. 

S.  The  prime  agitator  is  now  but  the  alarmed  courtier  seek- 
ing shelter  beneath  the  throne,  and  though  still  stuttering  out 
terrible  words  in  behalf  of  the  nation  and  liberty,  which  are  in 
the  part  set  down  for  him,  has  already  in  his  soul  all  the  pal- 

.  *  Tbia  WM  A  secret  cloiet  which  Lonla  XYT.  had  cAiieed  to  he  constracted  In  the  wall  of  one  of 
hie  ayertmeiite.  The  door  helng  of  Iron,  It  was  afterward  called  the  Irtm  Chml,  The  workiDaa  e<n- 
plojedio  eonetmci  It  gare  Information  of  Ite  exletenoe  to  Roland,  a  leading  iBM&ber  of  the  Xatioml 
Conrention  and  a  etem  repabilcan  ;  and  thus  tha  royal  papen  and  itfffnimtntt  which  waca 
'herein  were  dJaeoTered  and 
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triness  and  the  thoughts  of  vanity  which  are  proper  to  a  court 
"We  pity  genius  when  we  behold  it  struggling  with  impossibility. 
Mirabean  was  the  most  potent  man  of  his  time ;  but  the  gi-eat- 
est  individual  contending  with  an  enraged  element  appeared 
but  a  madman.  A  fall  is  only  majestic  when  accompanied  by 
virtue. 

4.  Poets  say  that  clouds  assume  the  form  of  the  countries 
oyer  which  they  have  passed,  and  moulding  themselves  upon 
the  valleys,  plains,  or  mountains,  acquire  their  shapes,  and 
move  with  them  over  the  skies.  This  resembles  certain  men, 
whose  genius  being  as  it  were  acquisitive,  models  itself  upon 
the  epoch  in  which  it  lives,  and  assumes  all  the  individuality 
of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Mirabeau  was  a  man  of  this 
class :  he  did  not  invent  the  Revolution,  but  was  its  manifes- 
tation. But  for  him  it  jnight  perhaps  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  idea  and  tendency.  He  was  bom,  and  it  took  in  him 
the  form,  the  passion,  the  language  which  make  a  multitude 
say  when  they  see  a  thing — ^There  it  is. 

5.  He  was  bom  a  gentleman  and  of  ancient  lineage,  refugee 
and  established  in  Provence,  but  of  Italian  origin ;  his  progen- 
itors were  Tuscan.  The  family  was  one  of  those  whom  Flor- 
ence had  cast  from  her  bosom  in  the  stormy  excesses  of  her 
liberty,  and  for  which  Dante  reproaches  his  country  in  such 
bitter  strains  for  her  exiles  and  persecutions.  The  blood  of 
Machiavel  and  the  eaiihquake  genius  of  the  Italian  republics 
were  characteristics  of  all  the  individuals  of  this  race.  The 
proportions  of  their  souls  exceed  the  height  of  their  destiny ; 
vices,  passions,  virtues  are  all  in  excess.  The  women  are  all 
angelic  or  perverse,  the  men  sublime  or  depraved,  and  their 
language  even  is  as  emphatic  and  lofty  as  their  aspirations. 
There  is  in  their  most  familiar  correspondence  the  color  and 
tone  of  the  heroic  tongues  of  Italy. 

8.  The  ancestors  of  Mirabeau  speak  of  their  domestic  affairs 
as  Plutarch  of  the  quarrels  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  We  perceive  the  great  men  descending  to  trifling 
matters.  Mirabeau  inspired  this  domestic  majesty  and  virility^ 
in  his  very  cradle.    I  dwell  on  these  details,  which  may  saem 
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foreign  to  this  history,  but  explain  it.  The  sonroe  of  genius 
is  often  in  ancestry,  and  the  blood  of  descent  is  sometimes  the 
prophecy  of  destiny. 

7.  Mirabeau's  edncation  was  as  rough  and  rude  as  the  hand 
of  his  father,  who  was  styled  thefriefid  ofman^  but  whose  rest- 
less spirit  and  selfish  yanity  rendered  him  the  persecutor  of 
his  wife  and  the  tyrant  of  all  his  family.  The  only  Tii-tue  he 
was  taught  was  honor ;  for  by  that  name,  in  those  days,  they 
dignified  that  ceremonious  demeanor  which  was  so  frequently 
but  the  show  of  probity  and  the  elegance  of  vice.  Entering 
the  array  at  an  early  age,  he  acquired  nothing  of  military  habiu 
except  those  alone  of  licentiousness  and  play.  The  hand  of  his 
father  was  constantly  extended,  not  to  aid  him  in  rising,  but 
to  depress  him  still  lower  under  the  consequences  of  his  errors. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  the  prisons  of  the  State ;  his  passions 
becoming  envenomed  by  solitude,  anH  his  intellect  being  ren- 
dered more  acute  by  contact  with  the  irons  of  his  dungeon, 
where  his  mind  lost  that  modesty  which  rarely  surrives  the 
infamy  of  precocious  punishments. 

8.  From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  the  National  Assem- 
bly he  filled  it :  he  was  the  whole  people.  His  gestures  were 
commauds ;  his  movements  coups  (Tetai  {koo  det-dh').*  He 
placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  and  the  nobility  felt 
itself  subdued  by  a  power  emanating  from  its  own  body.  The 
clergy,  which  is  the  people,  and  desires  to  reconcile  the  democ- 
racy with  the  church,  lends  him  its  influence,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  double  aristocracy  of  the  nobility  and  bishops. 

9.  All  that  had  been  built  by  antiquity  and  cemented  by 
ages  fell  in  a  few  months.  Mirabeau  alone  preserved  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  the  midst  of  this  ruin.  His  character  of 
tribune  ceases ;  that  of  the  statesman  begins,  and  in  this  he  is 
even  greater  than  in  the  other.  There,  when  all  else  creep  and 
orawl,  he  acts  with  firmness,  advancing  boldly.  The  revolu- 
tion in  his  brain  is  no  longer  a  momentary  idea — it  is  a  settled 
plan.     The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  moderated 

'  *  Adroit  act!  of  ■tatMmauhlpi. 
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by  the  prudence  of  policy,  flows  easily  and  modelled  from  his 
lips.  His  eloquence,  imperative  as  the  law,  is  now  the  talent 
of  giving  force  to  reason.  His  language  lights  and  inspires 
everything ;  and  though  almost  alone  at  this  moment^  he  has 
the  courage  to  remain  alone. 

10.  He  braves  envy,  hatrea,  murmurs,  supported  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  his  superiority.  He  dismisses  with  disdain 
the  passions  which  have  hitherto  beset  him.  He  will  no  longer 
serve  them  when  his  cause  no  longer  needs  them.  He  speaks 
to  men  now  only  in  the  name  of  his  genius.  This  title  is 
enough  to  cause  obedience  to  him.  His  power  is  based  on  the 
assent  which  truth  finds  in  all  minds,  and  his  strength  again 
reverts  to  him.  He  contests  with  all  parties,  and  rises  supe- 
rior to  one  and  all  All  hate  him  because  he  commands;  and 
all  seek  him  because  he  can  serve  or  destroy  them.  He  does 
not  give  himself  up  to  any  one,  but  negotiates  with  each ;  he 
lays  down  calmly  on  the  tumultuous  element  of  this  assembly 
the  bases  of  the  reformed  constitution;  legislation,  finance, 
diplomacy,  war,  religion,  political  economy,  balance  of  power,  • 
every  question  he  approaches  and  solvers,  not  as  Utopian,  but 
as  a  politician. 

11.  The  solution  he  gives  is  always  the  precise  mean  between 
tiie  theoretical  and  the  practical.  He  places  reason  on  a  level 
with  manners,  and  the  institutions  of  the  land  in  consonance 
with  its  habits.  He  desires  the  throne  to  support  the  democ- 
racy; liberty,  in  the  Chambers,  and  in  the  will  of  the  nation, 
one  and  irresistible  in  the  government.  The  characteristic  of 
his  genius,  so  well  defined,  so  ill  understood,  was  less  audacity 
than  justness.  Beneath  the  grandeur  of  his  expression  is 
always  to  be  found  unfailing  good  sense.  His.  very  vices  could 
not  repress  the  clearness,  the  sincerity  of  his  understanding. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  he  was  a  man  devoid  of  shame  or 
virtue;  in  the  tribune,  he  was  an  honest  man.  Abandoned  to 
private  debauchery,  bought  over  by  foreign  powers,  sold  to  the 
court  in  order  to  satisfy  his  lavish  expenditure,  he  preserved, 
amidst  all  this  infamous  traffic  of  his  powers,  the  incorrupti- 
bility of  his  genius. 
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12.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man  of  his  age,  he  was  only 
wanting  in  honesty.  The  people  were  not  his  deTotees,  bnt 
his  instruments;  his  own  glory  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry; 
his  fSuth  was  posterity;  his  conscience  existed  bat  in  his 
thought;  the  fanaticism  of  his  idea  was  quite  human;  the 
chilling  materialism  of  his  age  had  crushed  in  his  heart  the 
expansion,  force,  and  craving  for  imperishable  things.  His 
dying  words  were,  "Sprinkle  me  with  perfumes,  crown  me 
with  flowers,  that  I  may  thus  enter  upon  eternal  sleep.^  He 
was  especially  of  his  time,  and  his  course  bears  no  impress  of 
infinity.  Neither  his  character,  his  acts,  nor  his  thoughts 
bave  the  brand  of  immortality.  If  he  had  believed  in  God,  he 
might  have  died  a  martyr ;  but  he  would  have  left  behind  him 
the  religion  of  reason,  and  the  reign  of  democracy.  Mirabeau, 
in  a  word,  was  the  reason  of  the  people ;  and  that  is  not  yet 
the  faith  of  humanity. 

{Tbe  Ainenl  obMqnles  paid  to  this  renuLrkable  mu  were  m  gorireoae  And  impoeiiis 
a»  tho»e  of  a  monarch.  His  death  seemed  to  Inspire  all  parties  with  oniTeraal  movnir- 
Inf?.  Tbe  various  belMes  tolled  his  knell,  rainate>{|n]nB  were  fired,  and  the  ftmeral  eor> 
tCKO  wan  viewed  by  two  hundred  thousand  spectators,  as  It  passed  to  the  Pantheon, 
where  his  remains  were  deposited ;  and  this  grand  and  imposing  edifice  seemed  too 
poor  a  monument  for  the  idol  of  the  people.] 

Death  of  Marie  Antoinette. — Cariyie. 

[Although  Louis  XVI.  had  accepted  the  constitution  Imposed  by  the  Assembly,  and 
pledged  himself  to  observe  iU  provisions,  the  republican  leaders  were  not  satisfied ; 
and  under  their  instigation  the  Parisian  mob  rushed  to  the  Tnlleries  {tweetre)^  the 
pnlaco  in  which  the  king  resided,  toolc  it  by  storm,  and  compelled  the  royal  occupants 
to  take  rcfhqe  in  the  Assembly,  by  whose  orders  the  king  and  his  Ikmlly  were  Impris- 
oned. After  the  Assembly  bad  been  dissolved,  the  National  Convention  was  organised : 
and  this  body  caused  the  king  to  be  tried,  and  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  executed  in  1798  (Jan.  SI).  Soon  followed  the  ''Reign  of  Terror,'*  during  which 
Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  caused  thousands  to  be  guillotined,  among  whom  was 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  The  following  account  of  her  execution  Is  taken 
flrom  Carlylc's  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution.'*] 

I.  On  Monday,  the  14th  of  October,  1793,  a  cause  is  pending 
in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  new  Revolutionary  Court,  such 
as  those  old  stone  walls  never  witnessed, — the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  once  brightest  of  queens,  now  tarnished,  de- 
faced, forsaken,  stands  here  at  Fouquier-Tinville's  judgments 
bar,  answering  for  her  life.     The  indictment  was  delivered  her 
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last  night  To  such  changes  of  human  fortune  what  words 
are  adequate  ?    Silence  alone  is  adequate 

2.  Marie  Antoinette^  in  this  her  utter  abandonment  and  hour 
of  extreme  need,  is  not  wanting  t.o  herself,  the  imperial  woman. 
Her  look,  they  say,  as  that  hideous  indictment  was  reading, 
continued  calm.  "She  was  sometimes  observed  moving  her 
fingers,  as  when  one  plays  on  the  piano."  You  discern,  not 
without  interest,  across  that  dim  revolutionary  bulletin  itself, 
how  she  bears  herself  queen-like.  Her  answers  are  prompt, 
clear,  often  of  laconic  brevity;  resolution,  wKich  has  grown 
contemptuous  without  ceasing  to  be  dignified,  veils  itself  in 
calm  words.  "  You  persist,  then,  in  denial  ?" — "  My  plan  is  not 
denial ;  it  is  the  truth  I  have  said,  and  I  persist  in  that." 

S.  At  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  two  days 
and  two  nights  of  interrogating,  jury-charging,  and  other  dark- 
ening of  counsel,  the  result  comes  out, — sentence  of  death! 
**  Have  you  anything  to  say  ?"  The  accused  shook  her  head 
without  speech.  Night's  candles  are  burning  out:  and  with 
her  too  time  is  finishing,  and  it  will  be  eternity  and  day.  This 
hall  of  Tinville's  is  dark,  ill-lighted  except  where  she  stands. 
Silentlv  she  withdraws  from  it,  to  die. 

4.  Two  processions,  or  toyal  progresses,  three-and-twenty 
years  apart,  have  often  struck  us  with  a  strange  feeling  of  con- 
trast The  first  is  of  a  beautiful  archduchess  and  dauphiness, 
quitting  her  mother's  city,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  toward  hopes 
such  as  no  other  daughter  of  Eve  then  had.  "  On  the  mor- 
row," says  Weber,  an  eye-witness,  "  the  dauphiness  left  Vienna. 
The  whole  city  crowded  out;  at  first  with  a  sorrow  which  was 
silent  She  appeared :  you  saw  her  sink  back  into  her  carriage ; 
her  face  bathed  iu  tears ;  hiding  her  eyes  now  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, now  with  her  hands ;  several  times  putting  out  her 
head  to  see  yet  again  this  palace  of  her  fathers,  whither  she 
was  to  return  no  more. 

5.  "  She  motioned  her  regret,  her  gratitude  to  the  good  nation, 
which  was  crowding  here  to  bid  her  farewell.  Then  arose  not 
only  tears,  but  piercing  cries,  on  all  sides.  Men  and  women 
alike  abandoned  themselves  to  such  expression  of  their  sorrow. 
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It  was  an  audible  sound  of  wail,  in  the  streets  and  aTenues  of 
Vienna.  The  last  courier  that  followed  her  disappeared,  and 
the  crowd  melted  away."  The  young  imperial  maiden  of  fif- 
teen has  now  become  a  worn,  discrowned  widow  of  thirty-eight ; 
gray  before  her  time;  this  is  the  last  procession:  "Ten  min- 
utes after  the  trial  ended,  the  drums  were  beating  to  arms  in 
all  sections ;  at  sunrise  the  armed  force  was  on  foot,  cannons 
getting  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridges,  in  the  squares, 
crossways,  all  along  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  {pah'la  dah 
zhoos'fees)  to  the  Place  de  Revolution. 

6.  By  ten  o'clock,  numerous  patrols  were  circulating  in  the 
streets;  thirty  thousand  foot  and  horse  drawn  up  under  arms. 
At  eleven,  Marie  Antoinette  waff  brought  out  She  had  on  an 
undress  of  pique  hlaiuf  {pe^ka  blahng) ;  she  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  the  same  manner  as*  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
bound  on  a  cart;  accompanied  by  a  constitaiional  priest  in 
lay  dress;  escorted  by  numerous  detachments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  These,  and  the  double  row  of  troops  all  along  her 
road,  she  appeared  to  regard  with  indifiference.  On  her  coun- 
tenance there  was  visible  neither  abashment  nor  pride. 

7.  To  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Rkpublique  and  Down  with  Tyr- 
annyy  which  attended  her  all  the  way,  she  seemed  to  pay  no  heed. 
She  spoke  little  to  her  confessor.  The  tri-colored  streamers  on 
the  house-tops  occupied  her  attention,  in  the  streets  du  Roule 
and  Saint-Honor^;  she  also  noticed  the  inscriptions  on  the 
house-fronts.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  Revolution  her  look 
turned  toward  the  Jardin  National,  whilom  Tuileries;  her  fece 
at  that  moment  gave  signs  of  lively  emotion.  She  mounted 
the  scaffold  with  courage  enough ;  at  a  quarter  past -twelve  her 
head  fell ;  the  executioner  showed  it  to  the  people,  amid  uni- 
versal, long-continued  cries  of  Vive  la  Ripublique, 

8.  Is  there  a  man's  lieart  that  thinks  without  pity  of  those 
long  months  and  years  of  slow,  wasting  ignominy ;  of  thy  birth, 
soft  cradled  in  imperial  SchSnbrunn,  the  winds  of  heaven  not 
to  visit  thy  face  too  roughly,  thy  foot  to  light  on  softness,  thy 
eye  on  splendor;  and  then  of  thy  death,  or  hundred  deaths,  to 
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which  the  guillotine  and  Fouquier  Tinville's  judgment-bar 
were  but  the  merciful  end  1 

%  Look  there^  0  man  born  of  woman !  The  bloom  of  that 
fair  face  is  wasted,  the  hair  is  gray  with  care ;  the  brightness 
of  those  eyes  is  quenched,  their  lids  hang  drooping;  the  face  is 
stony  pale,  as  one  living  in  death.  Mean  weeds,  which  her 
own  hand  has  mended,  attire  the  queen  of  the  world.  The 
death-hnrdle  where,  thou  sittest  pale,  motionless,  which  only 
curses  enyiron,  has  to  stop ;  a  people,  drunk  with  yengeance, 
will  drink  it  again  in  full  draught,  looking  at  thee  there. 

10.  Far  as  the  eye  reaches,  a  multitudinous  sea  of  maniac 
heads,  the  air  deaf  with  their  triumph  yell.  The  living  dead 
must  shudder  with  yet  one  other  pang ;  her  startled  blood  yet 
again  suffuses  with  the  hue  of  agony  that  pale  face  which  she 
hides  with  her  hands.  There  is  there  no  heart  to  say,  God 
pity  thee !  0  think  not  of  these ;  think  of  Him  whom  thou 
worshippest,  the  Crucified — who  also  treading  the  wine-press 
alonej  fronted  sorrow  still  deeper,  and  triumphed  over  it  and 
made  it  holy,  and  built  of  it  a  "  sanctuary  of  sorrow/'  for  thee 
and  all  the  wretched.  Thy  path  of  thorns  is  nigh  ended;  one 
long  last  look  at  the  Tuileries,  where  thy  step  was  once  so 
light — ^where  thy  .children  shall  not  dwell.  The  head  is  on  the 
block;  the  axe  rushes — dumb  lies  the  world;  that  wild  yelling 
world,  with  all  its  madness  is  behind  thee. 


Panegyric  on  Marie  Antoinette. — "Edmund  Burke. 

1.  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and 
joy.  Oh,  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have  to 
contemplate,  without  emotion,  that  elevation  and  that  fall! 

2.  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to 
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those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote''  against  disgrace 
concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  ahonld  have 
lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor  and  of  cavaliers.  I 
thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  froip« their 
scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with 
insult. 

8.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophistries,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators  has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe 
is  extinguished  forever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold 
that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which 
kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted 
freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defense  of 
nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is 
gone.  It  is  gone ;  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity;  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touclied,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness. 


YioUms  of  the  French  Revolntton.— !i%i^«. 

[Prom  the  "Htotoiy  of  Uie  French  ReYohitlon,"  by  M.  A.  Thiers.] 

1.  Next  day  [Oct  31,  1793],  an  immense  crowd  collected 
to  see  the  Girondists*  pass.  On  their  way  to  the  scaffold  they 
repeated  that  hymn  of  the  Marseillais  which  our  soldiers  sung 
when  marching  against  the  enemy.  On  reaching  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  having  alighted  from  their  carts,  they  embraced 
one  another,  shouting  Vive  la  ReptiUique,  Sillery  first  mounted 
the  scaffold,  and  after  gravely  bowing  to  the  people,  in  whom 
he  still  respected  frail  and  misguided  humanity,  he  received 

•  The  Giromditu  conatltuted  one  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Natloaid  Convention  «m  dl* 
▼ld«4,  and  were  Ro  exiled  becaase  they  represented  the  Girtmde^  %  department  In  the  soath  of  Trmaat. 
They  rood  Acquired  frreat  InRnence  by  their  talent  and  eloquence  ;  but  beloff  defeated  by  the  JToMt- 
tain  Party  (to  called  from  their  seats  In  the  ConT«ation),  at  the  bend  of  which  wm  Robeeptann.  they 
were  arrested,  condemned,  and  guillotined. 


•/*.  IS*L**"#*»'  l.»  A 
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the  fatal  stroke.  All  of  them  followed  Sillery's  example,  and 
died  with  the  same  dignity.  In  thirty-one  minutes  the  execu- 
tioner had  dispatched  these  illustrious  victims,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  moments,  youth,  beauty,  virtue,  talents. 

2.  Such  was  the  end  of  those  noble  and  courageous  citizens 
who  fell  a  sacrifice'to  their  generous  Utopia.  Comprehending 
neither  human  nature,  nor  its  vices,  nor  the  means  of  guiding 
it  in  a  revolution,  they  were  indignant  because  it  would  not 
be  better,  and  in  persisting  to  thwart  it,  they  caused  it  to  de- 
vour themselves.  Bespect  to  their  memory  1  Never  were  such 
virtues,  such  talent  displayed  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  to  their 
glory  be  it  said,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
violent  means  for  saving  the  cause  of  France,  most  of  their 
adversaries  who  preferred  those  means,  decided  from  passion 
rather  than  from  genius.  Above  them  could  be  placed  only 
such  of  the  Mountaineers  as  had  decided  in  favor  of  revolu- 
tionary means  out  of  policy  alone,  and  not  from  the  impulse 
of  hatred. 

8.  No  sooner  had  the  Girondists  expired  than  fresh  victims 
were  sacrificed.  The  sword  rested  not  for  a  moment.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  the  unfortunate  Olympe  de  Gouges  was  exe- 
cuted for  writings  called  counter-revolutionary,  and  Adam 
Luxe,  Deputy  of  Mayence,  accused  of  the  same  crime.  On  the 
6th,  the  hapless  Duke  of  Orleans,  transferred  from  Marseilles 
to  Paris,  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribune,  and  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  suspicions  which  he  had  excited  in 
all  the  parties. 

4.  Odious  to  the  emigrants,  suspected  by  the  Girondists  and 
the  Jacobins,  he  inspired  none  of  those  regrets  which  afford 
some  cdBSolation  for  an  unjust  death.  More  hostile  to  the 
court  than  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  republic,  he  felt  not 
that  conviction  which  gives  support  at  the  critical  moment ; 
and  of  all  the  victims  he  was  tfle  one  least  compensated  and 
most  to  be  pitied.  A  universal  disgust,  an  absolute  skepticism, 
were  his  last  sentiments,  and  he  went  to  the  scaffold  with  ex- 
traordinary composure  and  indifferencje.  As  he  was  drawn 
along  the  Bue  Si  Honors  he  beheld  his  palace  with  a  dry 
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eye,  aud  never  belied  for  a  moment  his  disgust  of  men  and 
of  life. 

S.  Two  days  afterward,  Roland's  interesting  and  conngeoas 
wife  followed  them  to  the  scaffold.  Combining  the  heioion 
of  a  Boman  matron  with  the  graces  of  a  Frenchwoman,  this 
female  had  to  endure  all  sorts  of  afflictions.  She  loved  and 
reverenced  her  husband  as  a  father.  She  felt  for  one  of  the 
proscribed  Girondists  a  vehement  passion,  which  she  had 
always  repressed.  «6he  left  a  young  and  orphan  daughter  to 
the  care  of  friends.  Trembling  for  so  many  and  such  dear 
objects,  she  considered  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  which  she  was 
enthusiastically  attached,  and  for  which  she  had  made  such 
great  sacrifices,  as  forever  ruined. 

C  Thus  she  suffered  in  all  her  affections  at  once.  Con- 
demned as  an  accomplice  of  the  Girondists,  she  heard  her  sen- 
tence with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  seemed  to  be  inspired  from 
the  moment  of  her  condemnation  to  that  of  her  execution, 
and  excited  a  kind  of  religious  admiration  in  all  who  saw 
her.  She  went  to  the  scaffold  dressed  in  white.  She  exerted 
herself  the  whole  way  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  a  companion  in 
misfortune  who  was  to  perish  with  her,  and  who  had  not  the 
same  courage ;  and  she  even  succeeded  so  far  as  twice  to  draw 
from  him  a  smile.  On  reaching  the  place  of  execution,  she 
bowed  to  the  statue  of  liberty,  exclaiming,  "  0  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  they  committing  in  thy  name !"  She  then  under- 
went her  fate  with  indomitable  courage. 

7.  Thus  perished  that  charming  and  spirited  woman,  who 
deserved  to  share  the  destiny  of  her  friends,  but  who,  more 
modest  and  more  resigned  to  the  passive  part  allotted  to  her 
sex,  wished  not  to  avoid  the  death  due  to  her  talents  and  her 
virtues,  but  to  spare  her  husband  and  herself  ridicule  and 
calumnies.  Her  husband  had  fled  toward  Rouen.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  her  tragic  end,  he  resolved  not  to  survive 
her.  He  quitted  the  hospitable  house  which  had  afforded  him 
an  atyliim,  and,  to  avoid  compromising  any  friend,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  high  road.  He  was  found  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  a  sword,  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  againfit 
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which  he  had  placed  the  hilt  of  the  destructive  weapon.  In 
his  pocket  was  a  paper  relative  to  his  life  and  to  his  conduct 
as  a  minister. 

8.  Thus  in  that  frightful  delirium  which  had  rendered  ge- 
nius and  virtue  and  courage  suspected,  all  that  was  most  noble 
and  most  generous  in  France  was  perishing  either  by  suicide 
or  by  the  blade  of  the  executioner.  Among  so  many  illustrious 
and  courageous  deaths,  there  was  one  still  more  lamentable 
and  more  sublime  than  any  of  the  others;  it  was  that  of 
BaiUy  {bahl'ye).  From  the  m&nner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  during  the  queen's  trial,  it  might  easily  be  inferred  how 
he  was  likely  to  be  received  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  scene  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  {sJiawng  da  mar),  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law,  and  the  fusillade^  which  followed,  were 
the  events  with  which  the  constituent  party  was  most  fre- 
quently and  most  bitterly  reproached.  Bailly,  the  friend  of 
liafayette  and  the  magistrate  who  had  ordered  the  red  flag  to 
he  unfurled,  was  the  victim  selected  to  atone  for  all  the  alleged 
offenses  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

9.  He  was  condemned,  and  was  to  be  executed  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  the  theatre  of  what  was  termed  his  crime.  His  execu- 
tion took  place  on  the  11th  of  November.  The  weather  was 
eold  and  rainy.  Conducted  on  foot,  he  manifested  the  utmost 
composure  and  serenity,  amidst  the  insults  of  a  barbarous  popu-* 
lace,  which  he  had  fed  while  he  was  mayor.  During  the  long 
walk  from  the  Conciergerie*  to  the  Champ  de  Mars^  the  red 
flag,  which  had  been  found  at  the  mairie,\  inclosed  in  a  ma« 
hogany  box,  was  shaken  in  his  face. 

10.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  his  sufferings  were  nearly  over;  but  one  of  the 
wretches  who  had  persecuted  him  so  assiduously,  cried  out 
that  the  field  of  the  federation  ought  not  to  be  polluted  with 
his  blood.  The  people  instantly  rushed  upon  the  guillotine^ 
took  it  down,  bore  it  off  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  they  had 
formerly  shown  in  laboring  in  that  same  field  of  the  federation, 

*  A  noted  priiOB  of  Fftriii,  In  which  many  of  the  condemned  were  confined  daring  this  dreadful 
period.  t  The  mayor's  hooto. 

15 
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and  erected  it  again  upon  a  dunghill  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine 
(sane)^  and  opposite  to  the  quarter  of  Chaillot  (shahl'yo')y  where 
Bailly  had  pushed  his  life,  and  composed  his  works.  This  oper- 
ation lasted  some  hours.  Meanwhile,  he  was  com{>elled  to  walk 
several  times  round  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Bareheaded,  and 
with  his  hands  pinioned  behind  him,  he  could  scarcely  drag 
himself  along.  Some  i)elted  him  with  mud,  others  kicked  him 
and  btrnck  him  witli  sticks.  He  fell  exhausted.  Thcr  lifted 
him  up  again.  Kain  and  cold  communicated  to  his  limbs  an 
involuntary  shivering.  "Thou  tremblestT  said  a  soldier  to 
him.  "My  friend,**  replied  the  old  man,  "it  is  cold.''  AftiM* 
he  had  been  thus  tormented  for  several  hours,  the  red  flag  was 
burned  under  his  nose.  At  length  he  was  delivered  over  to 
the  executioner;  and  another  illustrious  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  men  who  oyer  honored  our  country,  was  then 
taken  from  it 

11.  Since  the  time  that  Tacitus  saw  the  vile  populace  ap- 
plaud tlie  crimes  of  emperors,  it  has  not  changed.  Always 
sudden  in  its  movements,  at  one  time  it  erects  an  altar  to  the 
country,  at  another  scaffolds ;  and  it  exhibits  a  beautiful  and 
noble  spectacle  only  when,  incorporated  with  the  armies,  it 
rushes  upon  the  hostile  battalions.  Let  not  despotism  impute 
its  crimes  to  liberty,  for  under  despotism  this  populace  was 
always  as  guilty  as  under  the  republic ;  but  let  us  continually 
invoke  enlightenment  and  instruction  for  those  barbarians 
swarming  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and 'always  ready  to 
stain  it  with  any  crime,  to  obey  the  call  of  every  power,  and  to 
disgrace  any  cause. 

[Bailly  was  amon^  the  most  vlrtnove  aod  IIInttrioDs  of  the  members  of  the  flr»t 
Assembly,  called  the  "  Constitncnt  Assembly,"  becanse  it  fhimed  the  Constitution. 
He  was  aleo  liif^ly  celebrated  as  a  lacholar  and  man  of  science ;  and  nnivereally  esteemed 
fbr  tile  gentleness,  moderation,  and  beneficence  of  his  disposition  and  conduct.  Ke 
popniarity,  durinf^  the  first  part  of  the  revolntion,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  idoto 
whom  the  popnlace  at  that  time  adored ;  bnt  it  was  forfeited  by  his  attempts  to  restrain 
those  excesses  which  his  indiscreet  seal  had  assisted  in  aronsln^.  He  had  *'  onca^^ 
the  tiger,''  and  waa  mercilessly  torn  to  pieces  by  it.  ms  Ikte  presents  a  memorable 
lek'son  to  those  who  would  rectify  the  abuses  of  goyemment  by  appealing  to  anarchy, — 
who  would  cstab]i;*h  liberty  by  piving  IVec  rein  to  the  lawless  impulses  and  passions  of 
a  brutal  mob.  Bailly  himself  wisely  said,  **To  Inform  a  people  of  their  rights  belbv« 
instructing  them  and  making  them  familiar  with  their  duties,  loads  naturally  to  the 
abns«  of  liberty  and  the  usurpation  of  individuals.  It  is  like  opening  a  passage  for  the 
torrent,  before  a  channel  has  been  prepared  to  receive,  or  banks  to  direct  it. "J 
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The  Reign  of  Terror.— AlUim. 

[From  the  '*  History  of  Earope/*  by  Archibald  Alison.] 

I.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  now  confident  in  its  own 
strength,  and  strong  in  the  universal  submission  of  France, 
decreed  the  disbanding  of  the  Bevolutionary  army,  raised  to 
overawe  the  capital.^  At  the  same  time,  the  situations  of  the 
different  ministers  were  abolished,  and  twelve  committees  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  details  of  the  government.  These 
commissions,  entirely  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  dependent  on  their  will,  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
the  offices  in  which  they  exercised  their  mighty  and  despotic 
powers. 

J.  The  Jacobins,  swayed  with  absolute  power  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  with  their  affiliated""  societies,  alone 
remained  of  all  the  innumerable  clubs  which  had  sprung  up 
in  France.  Thus  on  all  sides,  the  anarchy  of  revolution  was 
destroying  itself,  and  out  of  its  ruins  the  stern  and  relentless 
despotism  of  a  few  political  fanatics  was  wringing  out  of  the 
heart*s  blood  of  France  the  last  remnant  of  democratic  fervor. 
Robespien-e  was  the  leader  of  this  sect  of  fanatics ;  but  he  was 
associated  in  the  committee  with  zealots  more  unpitiable  or  less 
disinterested  than  himself.  These  were  St  Just  {sang  zhoost) 
and  Couthon  {coo-tong') 

8.  To  accomplish  their  regeneration  of  the  social  body,  this 
triumvirate^  proceeded  with  gigantic  energy,  and  displayed  the 
most  consummate  ability.  For  two  months  after  the  fall  of 
Danton,  they  labored  incessantly  to  confirm  their  power. 
Their  commissioners  spread  terror  through  the  departments, 
and  communicated  the  requisite  impulse  to  the  affiliated 
Jacobin  clubs,  which  alone  now  remained  in  existence.  The 
National  Guard  was  universally  devoted  to  their  will,  and 
proved  the  ready  instrument  of  the  most  sanguinary  measures. 
The  armies,  victorious  on  every  side,  warmly  supported  their 
energetic  administration,  and  made  the  frontiers  resound  with 
the  praise  of  the  government. 
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4.  Strong  in  the  support  of  such  powerful  bodies,  the  faDst- 
leal  leaders  of  the  Revolution  boldly  and.  universally  began  the 
work  of  extermination.  The  mandates  of  death  issued  fnun 
the  capital,  and  a  thousand  guillotines  instantly  were  raised  in 
every  town  and  village  of  France.  Amid*the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
rolling  of  drums,  and  the  sound  of  the  tocsin^  the  saspected 
were  everywhere  au'estedy  while  the  young  and  active  marched 
off  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  Fifteen  hundred  Bastiles 
{bahs'teeh'),  spread  through  the  departments,  soon  groaned  with 
the  multitude  of  captives;  unable  to  contain  their  nnniKrs, 
the  monasteries,  the  palaces,  the  chateaux  {shah'fo')y  were  gen- 
erally employed  as  temporary  places  of  confinement  The 
abodes  of  festivity,  the  palaces  of  kings,  the  altars  of  religion, 
were  loaded  with  victims ;  fast  as  the  guillotine  did  its  work, 
it  could  not  reap  the  harvest  of  death  which  everywhere  pre- 
sented itself ;  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  prisons  soon  pro- 
duced contagious  fevers,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  their 
unhappy  inmates. 

5.  To  support  these  violent  measures,  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  in  full  vigor  the  democratical  spirit  in  the 
club  of  the  Jacobins,  the  centre  of  the  revolutionary  action 
throughout  Phince.  By  successive  purificaiionSy  as  they  were 
called,  all  those  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  humanity,  any 
tendency  toward  moderation,  were  expelled,  and  none  left  but 
men  of  iron,  steeled  against  every  approach  to  mercy.  The 
club,  in  this  way,  at  length  became  the  complete  quintessence^ 
of  cruelty,  and  the  focus  of  the  most  fearful  revolutionary 
energy.  Its  influence  daily  augmented  ;  as  he  approached  the 
close  of  his  career,  Robespierre,  suspicious  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Mountain,  rested  almost  entirely  on  that  chosen  band 
of  adherents,  whose  emissaries  ruled  with  absolute  sway  the 
municipality  and  the  departments. 

6.  Seven  thousand  prisoners  were  soon  accumulated  in  the 
different  places  of  confinement  in  Paris ;  the  number  through- 
out France  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand.  The  condition 
of  such  a  multitude  of  captives  was  necessarily  miserable  in 
the  extreme ;  the  prisons  of  the  Conciergerie,  of  La  Force,  and 
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the  Marie,  were  more  horrible  tlian  any  others  in  Europe.  All 
the  comforts  which,  during  the  first  months  of  the  Eeign  of 
Terror,  were  allowed  to  the  captives  of  fortune,  were  with- 
drawn. Such  luxuries,  it  was  said,  were  an  insupportable  in- 
dulgence to  the  rich  aristocrats  while,  without  the  prison  walls, 
the  poor  were  starving  for  want.  In  consequence,  they  estab- 
lished refectories,  where  the  whole  prisoners,  of  whatever  rank 
or  sex,  were  allowed  only  the  coarsest  and  most  unwholesome 
fare. 

7.  None  were  permitted  to  purchase  better  provisions  for 
themselves ;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  doing  so, 
a  rigorous  search  was  made  for  money  of  every  description, 
which  was  all  taken  from  the  captives.  Some  were  ev^n  de- 
nied the  sad  consolation  of  bearing  their  niisfortunes  together ; 
and  to  the  terrors  of  solitary  confinement  were  added  those  of 
death,  which  daily  became  more  urgent  and  inevitable.  Not 
content  with  the  real  terrors  which  they  presented,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  jailors  was  exerted  to  produce  imaginary  anxiety ; 
the  long  nights  were  frequently  interrupted  by  visits  from  the 
executioners,  solely  intended  to  excite  alarm ;  the  few  hours  of 
skep  allowed  to  the  victims  were  broken  by  the  rattling  of 
chains  and  the  unbarring  of  doors,  to  induce  the  belief  that 
their  fellow-prisoners  were  about  to  be  led  to  the  scaflEbld,  and 
the  warrants  for  death  against  eighty  persons  were  made  the 
means  of  keeping  six  hundred  in  agony. 

8.  Dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  executions,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  fell  upon  an  extraordinary  expedient  to 
accelerate  them.  By  the  prospect  of  amnesty"^  to  themselves, 
they  prevailed  on  some  of  the  basest  of  the  captives  to  an- 
nounce a  project  for  escape  in  the  prisons.  "We  must  have  a 
conspiracy,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville,  "in  the  prisons;  its  chiefs 
are  already  named ;  choose  their  companions — we  must  have 
sixty  or  a  hundred."  The  victims  whom  the  traitors  selected 
were  those  whose  rank  or  fortune  was  most  likely  to  render 
them  acceptable  to  the  committee;  their  names  were  an- 
nounced aloud  in  the  prisons,  and  they  were  led  out  next 
morning  to  execution. 
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§.  Despair  of  life,  recklessness  of  the  future,  produced  tbeir 
usual  effects  on  the  unhappy  crowd  of  captives.  Some  snnk 
into  sullen  indifference ;  others  indulged  in  immodest  gayety, 
and  sought  to  amuse  life  even  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  The 
day  before  his  execution,  the  poet  Ducroneau  composed  a 
beautiful  ode,  which  was  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  prisoners, 
and  repeated,  with  slight  variation,  after  his  execution.  At 
other  times  the  scene  changed ;  in  the  midst  of  their  ravings, 
the  prisoners  first  destined  for  the  scaffold  were  transported  by 
the  Phsedon  of  Plato  and  the  death  of  Soorates;  infidelity  in 
its  last  moments  betook  itself  with  delight  to  the  sublime  be- 
lief of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  affections,  continually 
calledT  forth,  flowed  with  uncommon  warmth;  their  mutual 
fate  excited  among  the  prisoners  the  strongest  feelings  of  com- 
miseration ;  and  nothing  astonished  the  few  who  escaped  from 
confinement  so  much  as  the  want  of  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  world. 

10.  From  the  farthest  extremities  of  France,  crowds  of  pris- 
oners daily  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Conciergerie,  which 
successively  sent  forth  its  bands  of  victims  to  the  scaffold- 
Gray  hairs  and  youthful  forms ;  countenances  blooming  with 
health,  and  faces  worn  with  suffering;  beauty  and  talent,  rank 
and  virtue,  were  indiscriminately  rolled  together  to  the  fatal 
doors.  With  truth  might  have  been  written  over  their  portals 
what  Dante  placed  over  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions: 
"Give  up  all  hope,  ye  that  enter  here!"  Sixty  persons  often 
arrived  in  a  day,  and  as  many  were  on  the  following  morning 
sent  out  to  execution. 

11.  Night  and  day  the  cars  incessantly  discharged  victims 
into  the  prison  ;  weeping  mothers  and  trembling  orphans  were 
thrust  in  without  mercy  with  the  brave  and  the  powerful ;  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  unfortunate,  seemed  in  a  peculiar 

.  manner  the  prey  of  the  assassins.  Nor  were  the  means  of 
evacuating  the  prisons  augmented  in  a  less  fearful  progression. 
Fifteen  only  were  at  first  placed  on  the  chariot,  but  their 
luimbor  was  soon  augmented  to  thirty,  and  gradually  rose  to 
eighty  persons  who  daily  were  sent  forth  to  the  place  of  execu- 
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tion ;  when  the  fall  of  Robespierre  put  a  stop  to  the  murders, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  increasing  it  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  An  immense  aqueduct,  to  remove  the  gore,  had 
been  dug  as  far  as  tlie  Place  St.  Antoine  (plalis  sang  ahn- 
iwahti) ;  and  four  men  were  daily  employed  in  emptying  the 
blood  of  the  victims  into  that  reservoir. 

12.  It  was  at  three  in  the  afternoon  when  the  melancholy 
procession  set  out  from  the  Conciergerie ;  the  troop  passed 
slowly  through-  vaulted  passages  of  thej)rison,  amid  crowds  of 
captives  who  gazed  with  insatiable  avidity  on  the  aspect  of  those 
about  to  undergo  a  fate  which  might  so  soon  become  their  own! 
The  higher  orders,  in  general,  behaved  with  firmness  and 
serenity;  silently  they  marched  to  death,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  heavens,  lest  their  looks  should  betray  their  indigna- 
tion. Numbers  of  the  lower  class  piteously  bewailed  their  fate, 
and  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their  innocence. 

13.  The  pity  of  the  spectators  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
excited  by  the  bands  of  females  led  out  together  to  execution ; 
fourteen' young  women  of  Verdun  {vareduhng),  oi  the  most 
attractive  forms,  were  cut  off  together.  "  The  day  after  their 
execution,"  says  Eionffe  {re-oof) ^  "the  court  of  the  prison 
looked  like  a  garden  bereaved  of  its  flowers  by  a  tempest." 
On  another  occasion,  twenty  women  of  Poitou  {pwah'too% 
chiefly  the  wives  of  peasants,  were  placed  together  on  the 
chariot;  some  died  on  the  way,  and  the  wretches  guillotined 
their  lifeless  remains;  one  kept  her  infant  in  her  bosom  till 
she  reached  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioners  tore  the 
innocent  from  her  breast,  and  the  screams  of  maternal  agony 
were  only  stifled  with  her  life 

14.  Such  accumulated  horrors  annihilated  all  the  charities 
and  intercourse  of  life.  Before  daybreak  the  shops  of  the  pro- 
vision-merchants were  besieged  by  crowds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, clamoring  for  the  food  which  the  law  of  the  maximum  in 
general  prevented  them  from  obtaining.  The  farmers  trem- 
bled to  bring  their  fruits  to  the  market ;  the  shopkeepers,  to 
expose  them  for  sale.  The  richest  quarters  of  the  town  were 
deserted ;  no  equipages  or  crowds  of  passengers  were  to  be  seen 
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on  the  streets;  the  sinister  words,  Prc^jriUe  Kaiionaley  im- 
printed in  large  cliaracters  on  the  walls,  everywhere  showed 
how  far  the  work  of  confiscation^  had  proceeded. 

15.  Passengers  hesitated  to  address  their  most  intimate  friends 
on  meeting;  the  extent  of  calamity  had  rendered  men  suspi- 
cious even  of  those  they  loved  the  most  Every  one  assumed 
the  coarsest  dress  and  the  most  squalid  appearance ;  an  elegant 
exterior  would  have  been  the  certain  forerunner  of  destruction. 
At  one  hour  only  were^any  symptoms  of  animation  to  be  seen ; 
it  was  when  the  victims  were  conveyed  to  execution ;  the  hu- 
mane fled  with  horror  from  the  sight;  the  infuriated  rushed 
in  crowds  to  satiate  their  eyes  with  'the  sight  of  human  agony. 

IC  Night  came,  but  with  it  no  diminution  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  people.  Every  family  early  assembled  Its  members;  with 
trembling  looks  they  gazed  round  the  room,  fearful  that  the 
very  walls  might  harbor  traitors.  The  sound  of  a  foot,  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  a  voice  in  the  street,  froze  all  hearts  with 
horror.  If  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  every  one,  in  agon- 
ized suspense,  expected  his  fate.  Unable  to  endure  such  pro- 
tracted misery,  numbers  committed  suicide.  "  Had  the  reism 
of  Robespierre,"  says  Freron,  "continued  longer,  multitirdes 
would  have  thrown  themselves  under  the  guillotine:  the  first 
of  social  affections,  the  love  of  life,  was  already  extinguished  in 
almost  eveiy  heart" 

17.  In  the  midst  of  these  unparalleled  atrocities,  the  Conven- 
tion were  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  the  civic  virtues. 
Robespierre  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  qualities  suited  to 
a  republic.  He  dedicated  a  certain  number  of  the  decennial 
ft^tes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  Truth,  to  Justice,  to  Modesty, 
to  Friendship,  to  Frugality,  to  Good  Faith,  to  Glory,  to  Im- 
mortality I  Baure  prepared  a  report  on  the  suppression  of 
mendicity,  and  the  means  of  relieving  the  indigent  poor.  Ro- 
bespierre had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  with  his 
iuction  ;  he  was  denominated  the  Great  Man  of  the  Republic ; 
his  virtue,  his  genius,  his  eloquence,  were  in  every  mouth. 
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of  Ohrifltianity  in  France.— Smi/«A. 

[Among  the  extraordinary  Incidents  of  the  French  Revolution,  perhaps  the  most 
awful  was  the  public  "abolition  of  Christianity/* and  the  formal  establishment  of 
AUuiifm.  To  such  a  drcadfUl  excess  did, the  minds  of  those  remorsele!<s  destroyers  of 
every  human  and  divine  institution  proceed  who  bad  obtained  control  of  the  govern- 
men  I  during  the  period  of  the  '^  Reign  of  Teny)r.'*  The  event  and  its  consequences 
prei^ent  u  memorable  lesson  to  mankiud,  which  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  bmyth's 
**  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution'*  will  serve  to  point  out  and  impress.] 

1.  As  it  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  civilized  man, 
that  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  shquld  go  so  far  as  at 
last  publicly  to  throw  off  all  belief  of  a  Creator  and  a  future 
life,*  so  is  it  also  a  memorable  fact,  that  such  an  apostasy  from 
all  the  common  principles  and  feelings  of  mankind  could  not 
long  subsist ;  and  that  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  great 
demagogue  of  the  hour  [Robespierre]  to  restore  the  national 
creed,  if  not  to  Christianity,  to  the  great  doctrines  at  least  of 
natural  religion. 

2.  A  report  was  made  by  Robespierre  to  the  Convention  on 
the  "Jtli  of  May,  1 794,  and  this  was  intended  by  him  to  be  in- 
troductory to  his  decree  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  was  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  matter ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  much  declamation  and  invective  against  governments,  trai- 
tors to  the  Revolution,  priests  and  priestcraft,  appear  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  in  which  he  speaks  against  Hebert  and 
the  followers  of  the  atheistical  school,  the  party  he  had  just 
put  down. 

3.  "  These  pretended  patriots,'*  he  says,  "  have  erected  their 
immorality  not  only  into  a  sort  of  system,  but  a  sort  of  reli- 
gion ;  they  have  endeavored  to  destroy  all  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  nature,  by  their  example  as  by  their  precepts ;  they 
have  searched  into  tlie  human  mind  and  the  human  heart ; 
they  have  endeavored  to  find  everything  that  could  be  a  sup- 
port to  morals,  but  only  to  tear  it  away,  only  to  stifle  the  prin- 

*  "  Every  tenth  day  [the  Sabbath  had  been  abolished]  a  revolntfonary  leader  ascended  the  pn)i>lt 
and  preached  atheism  to  the  bewildered  aadionce.  Marat  was  anlversally  deified,  and  even  the  instra- 
■nent  of  death  waa  sanctified  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  OuiUotine  I  On  all  the  pablle  cemeteries  this 
toacription  waa  placed  :  Death  4$  an  eternal  slefp.^*—Aliinn. 
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ciple  of  conscience,  the  invisible  accuser  that  nature  has  there 
concealed.  But  consult  you,  consult  only  the  welfare  of  your 
country  and  the  interests  of  humanity. 

4.  "  Every  institution,  every  doctrine  which  consoles  and 
elevates  the  soul,  should  be  welcomed.  Reject  all  those  which 
tend  but  to  degrade  and  corrupt  it.  Reanimate  and  exalt  all 
those  generous  sentiments  and  those  grand  moral  ideas  which 
they  have  attempted  to  extinguish.  Who  then  has  commis- 
sioned thee  to  announce  to  the  people  that  the  Divinity  does 
not  exist,  thou,  thou  who  canst  feel  such  a  passion  for  this 
arid  doctrine,  yet  canst  feel  none  for  thy  country ;  and  what 
benefit  to  thee,  to  persuade  mankind  that  a  blind  force  pre- 
sides over  their  destinies,  and  strikes  at  random  crime  and 
virtue — that  the  soul  is  but  a  passing  breath  that  exists  not 
beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb  ? 

ff.  "The  notion  of  his  annihilation,  will  it  inspire  a  man 
with  sentiments  more  pure  and  more  elevated  than  the  belief 
of  his  immortality  1  *Will  it  inspire  him  with  more  respect 
for  his  fellow-men  and  for  himself;  with  more  devotedn^  to 
his  country,  more  boldness  to  brave  tyranny,  or  a  better  can- 
tempt  for  pleasure  and  for  death  ?  You,  who  regret  the  vir- 
tuous friend  that  you  have  lost ;  you,  who  love  to  think  that 
the  nobler  part  of  him  has  escaped  from  destruction ;  yon, 
who  shed  tears  over  the  bier  of  your  son  or  the  lost  partner 
of  your  heart,  are  you  consoled  by  him  who  tells  you  that 
there  remains  of  them  nothing  but  a  vile  heap  of  dust  ? 

6.  "Wretched  man  that  thou  art,  thou  who  art  expiring 
under  the  stroke  of  the  assassin,  thy  last  sigh  is  an  appeal  to 
eternal  justice!  Innocence  even  on  the  scaffold  can  make 
the  tyrant  turn  pale,  though  seated  in  his  car  of  victory  and 
triumph ;  and  where  would  be  this  ascendant  if  indeed  the 
tomb  could  render  equal  the  oppressor,  and  the  oppressed  ? 
Miserable  sophister  that  thou  art !  by  what  right  dost  thon 
come  to  wrest  from  innocence  the  sceptre  of  reason,  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  guilt,  throw  a  funeral  pall  over  nature,  make 
vice  look  up  with  joy,  and  virtue  droop  in  sorrow  ? 

7.  "  Why  is  humanity  to  be  degraded  ?     The  more  a  man  L   \ 
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endowed  with  sensibility  and  genius,  the  more  is  he  attached 
to  those  ideas  that  ennoble  liis  nature  and  elevate  his  heart ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  such  men  become  the  doctrines  of  the 
universe.  And  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  ideas  are 
not  truths  ?  I  cannot  conceive^  at  least,  how  nature  can  have 
saggested  to  man  fictions  more  useful  than  all  her  realities ; 
and  if  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul  be  indeed  but  dreams,  they  are,  of  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind,  the  most  beautifuL 

8.  "  The  great  point  for  the  morals  of  society  would  be  to 
create  a  rapid  instinct,  that,  without  the  tardy  succor  of  rea- 
son, should  lead  men  to  seek  ^ood  and  avoid  evil ;  but  the 
reason  of  each  man  is  drawn  aside  by  his  passions,  or  is  often 
little  better  than  a  sophist  that  pleads  their  cause ;  and  the 
authority  of  man  over  himself  may  always  be  assailed  by  his 
self-love^  Now  what  produces  or  replaces  this  precious  in- 
stinct, what  supplies  this  insufl&ciency  of  human  authority,  is 
the  reliflious  sentiment  which  impresses  upon  the  mind  the 
idea  o]L-a  sanction  given  to  the  precepts  of  morality,  by  a 
pojiyriuperior  to  man ;  and  I  know  not  that  any  legislator 
halKver  thought  of  turning  his  nation  to  atheism. 

9.  "  I  know,  indeed,  that  sages  have  mingled  fictions  with 
truth  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  people,  or  attach  them 
to  their  institutions.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  their  oracles, 
and  Socrates  his  familiar  genius.  But  you  will  not  conclude 
from  this  that  you  must  deceive  men  to  instruct  them,  but 
only  that  you  are  fortunate  to  live  in  an  age  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  progress  in  knowledge  leaves  you  no  other  task 
to  fulfill  than  to  recall  man  to  nature  and  to  truth.  You  will 
be  careful,  then,  liow  yon  break  the  link  that  unites  men  to 
the  Author  of  their  being. 

10.  "It  is  even  sufficient  that  this  opinion  has  obtained 
among  a  people  to  make  it  dangerous  to  destroy  it ;  for  the 
motives  of  every  duty  and  the  foundations  of  morality  being 
connected  with  this  idea,  to  destroy  it  is  to  demoralize  the 
people.  On  the  whole,  he  who  could  form  a  substitute  for 
the  Divinity,  in  the  system  of  social  life,  would  be  a  prodigy 
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of  genius;  he  who,  without  having  anything  to  substitute, 
thinks  only  of  banishing  the  Divinity  from  the  human  mind, 
appears  to  me  but  a  prodigy  of  stupidity  or  perverseneas.  If 
the  principles  which  I  have  thus  developed  are  mistaken,  I 
deceive  myself  at  leust  with  all  whom  the  world  has  yet  revered. 
Cicero  in  the  Si^nate,  Socrates  when  dying,  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae, the  man  truly  great,  the  real  hero,  esteems  himself 
too  well  not  to  turn  away  from  the  idea  of  his  own  annihila- 
tion. The  wretch  who  is  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  who  is 
horrible  in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  aware  that  nature  has  for  him 
no  better  present  to  bestow." 

11.  Such  are  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Robespierre.  This 
report  embraced  a  variety  of  strange  topics ;  "  but  all  of  it,** 
says  the  editor  [of  the  Moniteury  a  journal  published  in  Paris 
at  the  time], ''  that  appeared  to  do  homage  to  Nature,  and  the 
virtue  she  inspires,  received,  at  every  turn,  marks  the  most  de- 
cided of  general  applause ;  and  it  was  amidst  such  acclama- 
tions that  the  decrees  that  followed  were  proclaimoi^:  '  That 
the  French  people  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  a  f^te  sh 
celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being.' " 

[Accordinj^ly,  on  the  8th  of  Jane  following,  the  decreed  ffite  was  given,  Robef^plerre 
being  tho  hit^h-prie^t  of  the  occasion.  Of  connse  it  wm  a  dreadfbl  force,  althoof^  the 
painter  David  had  the  direction  of  the  ceremonial,  which  conriited  principally  in  a  tor- 
mal  roiiflnirration  of  the  ptatuen  of  Atheitm  and  Dutcord^  and  honorf  to  ihat  of  Wudom. 
On  the  29th  of  July  Tullowing  [1794],  Robespierre  wa^  conducted  to  the  tcailbkl  and 
guillotined  on  the  Teij  spot  where  Loaia  XVI.  and  hie  Uaplesa  qneen  had  raffefed 
death.] 

Oliaracter  and  Career  of  Robespierre.— Xamareiifte. 

[From  the  *'  mstory  of  the  Glrcmdlita/*] 

I.  Robespierre's  death  was  the  date,  not  the  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  Terror.  Deaths  would  have  ceased  hv  hia  tri- 
umphs,  as  they  did  by  hia  death.  Thus  did  divine  justice  dis- 
honor his  repentance  and  cast  misfortune  on  his  good  inten- 
tions, making  of  his  tomb  a  gnlf  iilled  np.  It  has  made  s/ . 
his  memory  an  enigma  of  which  history  trelnbles  to  pronour  *• 
the  solution,  fearing  to  do  him  injustice  if  she  brand  it^    ,t 
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crime,  or  to  create  horror  if  she  should  term  it  virtue  I    To 
be  just  and  instructive,  we  must  unhesitatingly  associate  these  ^ 
two  words;  or  rather  it  is  impossible  to  designate  what  we 
must  despair  to  define.    This  man  was,  and  must  ever  remain, 
shadowy — undefined. 

2.  There  is  a  design  in  his  life,  and  this  design  is  vast — the 
reign  of  reason  by  the  medium  of  democracy.  There  is  a  mo- 
mentum, and  that  momentum. is  divine — ^it  was  a  thirst  after 
the  truth  and  justice  in  the  laws.  There  is  an  action,  and 
that  action  is  meritorious — it  is  the  struggle,  for  life  and  death, 
against  vice,  lying,  and  despotism.  There  is  a  devotion,  and 
this  devotion  is  as  constant,  absolute,  as  an  antique  immola- 
tion^— it  was  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  his  youth,  his  repose,  his 
happiness,  his  ambition,  his  life,  his  memory,  and  his  work. 
Finally,  there  is  a  means,  and  that  means  is,  in  turns,  execrable 
or  legitimate — it  is  popularity.  He  caressed  the  people  by  its 
ignoble  tendencies,  he  exaggerated  suspicion,  excited  envy, 
sh^rpenejiTlnger,  envenomed  vengeance. 

8.  Hyopened  the  veins  of  the  social  body  to  cure  the  dis- 
e^i^wmt  he  allowed  life  to  flow  out,  pure  or  impure,  with  in- 
dfirorence,  without  casting  him^lf  between  the  victims  and 
the  executioners.  He  did  not  desire  evil,  and  yet  accepted  it 
He  surrendered,  to  what  he  believed  the  pressure  of  situation,  . 
the  heads  of  the  king,  the  queen,  their  innocent  sister.  He 
yielded  to  pretended  necessity  the  head  of  Vergniaud,  to  fear 
and  domination  the  head  of  Danton.  He  allowed  his  name 
to  serve,  for  eighteen  months,  as  the  standard  of  the  scaifold 
and  the  justification  of  death.  He  'hoped  subsequently  to  re- 
deem that  which  is  never  redeemed— present  crime — ^thrbugh 
the  purity,  the  Holiness  of  future  institutions. 

4.  He  was  intoxicated  with  the  perspective  of  public  felicity, 
while  Prance  was  palpitating  on.  the  block.  He  desired  to  ex- 
tirpate, with  the  iron  blade,  all  the  ill-grawing  roots  of  the 
social  soil.  He  believed  himself  to  be  the  right  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, because  he  had  the  feeling  and  plan  of  it  in  his  imag- 
ination. He  put  himself  in  the  pkce  of  6od»  He  desired  to 
be  the  exterminating  and  creative  genius  of  the  Hevolution. 
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He  forgot  that  if  every  man  thus  made  a  deity  of  himself, 
there  could  only  remain  one  man  on  the  globe  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  that  this  last  man  would  be  the  assassin  of  all 
the  others.  He  besmeared  with  blood  the  purest  doctrines  of 
philosophy.  He  inspired  the  future  with  a  dread  of  the  peo- 
ple's reign,  repugnance  to  the  institution  of  the  republic,  a 
doubt  of  liberty.  He  fell  at  last  in  his  first  struggle  with  the 
terror,  because  he  did  not  acquire,  by  resisting  it  at  first,  the 
right  of  power  to  quell  it 

fi.  Robespierre's  crowning  misfortune  in  perishing  was  not 
BO  much  in  falling  and  dragging  down  the  republic  with  him; 
as  in  not  bequeathing  to  democracy,  in  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  had  desired  to  personify  it  most  faithfully,  one  of  those 
pure,  bright,  immortal  figures  which  avenge  a  cause  for  the 
abandonment  of  fortune,  and  protest  against  ruin  by  the  un- 
qualified and  unreserved  admiration  with  which  they  inspire 
posterity.  The  republic  required  a  Cato  of  Utica  in  the  mar- 
tyrology^  of  its  founders.  Robespierre  was  only  ^b^  Marine 
without  his  sword.  The  democracy  required  a  gloi^  whose 
rays  should  be  forever  resplendent  with  the  name  of  soi^^an 
from  its  cradle.  Robespierre  only  reached  undeviating  iHn- 
ness  of  purpose,  unquestionable  incorruptibility,  and  un- 
bounded remorse.  This  was  the  punishment  of  this  man— 
the  punishment  of  the  people-^of  the  time,  as  of  the  future. 
A  cause  is  frequently  but  the  name  of  an  individual.  The 
cause  of  the  democracy  should  not  be  condemned  to  veil  or 
justify  that  of  Robespierre.  The  type  of  democracy  should 
be  magnanimous,  gcnerdus,  clement,  and  indisputable  as 
truth 

6.  The  Revolution  had  only  lasted  five  years.  These  five 
years  are  five  centuries  for  France.  Never  perhaps  on  the 
earth,  at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  did  any  country  produce,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 'such 
an  eruption  of  ideas,  men,  natures,  characters,  geniuses,  talents, 
catastrophes,  crimes,  and  virtues,  as,  during  these  convulsive 
throes  of  the  social  and  political  fabric,  did  the  country  which 
is  called  by  the  name  of- France. 
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The  Battle  of  ItOdi.— BourHenn^.     ' 

[Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom  in  Corsica,  August  15, 1769,  but  was  ecnt  to  France 
at  an  early  ap^e,  and  educated  in  the  military  school  ai  Brienne,  where  ho  dietln^aiahed 
hinis<*lf  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  mathematics*  aud  by  his  fondness  for  military 
exercises.  At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1T98,  he  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner  his 
Biugnlar  military  talenu  and  coarage.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  a  new  constitution 
waas  adopted,  according  to  which  the  g^ovemment  was  vested  in  the  Omtncil  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  whose  function  was  to  propose  laws ;  the  Council  qf  the  AneierUSy  who  were 
to  sanction  them ;  and  an  executive  Directory,  composed  of  four  members.  This  con- 
futation being  opposed  by  the  Parisians,  aud  an  insurrection  being  threatened,  Bona- 
parte received  command  of  the  governmental  forces  and  successfully  dispersed  those 
of  the  sections,  or  wards  of  the  city  (Oct.  5,  17W).  In  1796  he  received  the  appointment 
of  General  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  and,  proceeding  to  that  country,  he  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Sardinians  iu  several  battles,  Anally  compelling  both  to  submit  to  the  terms 
which  he  imposed.  The  following  account  of  the  Battle  of  Lodi,  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant victory  of  this  campaign,  is  taken  ftom  the  "  Memoirs"  of  Bourrieune,  Napoleon's 
secretary.] 

1.  It  now  remained  to  cross  the  river  [the  Adda]  ;  but 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  placed  in  battd^y,  some  at  the  further 
end  of  thef  old  bridge,  and  some  a  litlle  above,  and  others  a 
little  b^w  it,  on  the  left  bank,  in  order  to  produce  a  cross- 
fire, jyjlned  to  render  such  an  enterprise  impossible.  More 
than  one  brave  republican  general  recommended  a  pause, 
which  must  have  ended  in  a  retreat ;  but  Bonaparte,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  and  his  hand  pointing  at  the  bridge,  said,  "  That 
is  the  way  to  Milan — to  Rome — ^to  the  possession  of  all  Italy — 
we  must  cross,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  It  must  not  be  said  • 
that  the  tributary  Adda  stopped  those  heroes  who  had  forced 
the  Po  r 

2.  On  this  occasion  the  French  were  pretty  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  their  first  operation  was  to  open  a  heavy  fire 
across  the  river  on  the  enemy's  guns.  General  Beaumont,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  was  sent  to  pass  the  Adda  at  the  ford 
about  a  league  above  the  bridge,  and  he  took  with  him  some 
flying  artillery,  with  which  he  was  to  command  the  right 
flank  of  the  Austrians.  By  an  inconceivable  imbecility  the 
ford  was  not  sufficiently  guarded,  and  Beaumont,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  passed  through  it  with  his  horses  and  guns. 
As  soon  as  Bonaparte  saw  that  the  head  of  the  French  cavalry 
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were  forming  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  that  the 
manoeuvre  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  Austrians,  he  pointed 
his  sword  at  the  bridge  and  sounded  the  charge. 

3.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  and  abont  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  four  thousand  picked  men,  shonting  "  Vive 
la  Eepublique !''  advanced  on  the  bridge,  which  was  literally 
swept  by  the  enemy's  guns.  The  first  effect  was  tremendons; 
the  French  was  involved  in  a  murderous  hail-stomi  of  cannon- 
balls,  grape-shot,  and  musket-balls ;  they  stopped — ^for  a  moment 
they  wavered.  Then  Bonaparte, — and  Lannes, — and  Berthier,— 
and  Massena, — and  Cervoni, — and  Dallemagne, — and  Dnpas,— 
throw  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  which  dasht^ 
across  the  bridge,  and  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
Lannes  was  the  first  to  reach  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda ;  Xa- 
poleon,  the  second.  The  Austrian  artillerymen  were  bayo- 
netted  at  their  guns  before  Beaulieu  could  get  to  their  rescue; 
for  this  doomed  old  gentral  had  kept  his  infantry  too  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  bridge.  • 

4.  By  this  means,  also,  the  French  infantry  were  enabled  to 
debouch  from  the  tete-du-pont  [head  of  the  bridge],  ^^kibmi 
in  pretty  good  order.  The  battle,  however,  was  not  over. 
Though  stupid,  Beaulieu  was  brave,  and  the  Anstrian  troops 
had  not  yet  lost  their  dogged  obstinacy.  They  concentrated  a 
little  behind  the  river — they  put  their  remaining  artillery  iu 

•  battery — and  for  some  minutes  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
they  would  not  drive  their  foes  back  to  the  blood-coven*d 
bridge,  or  into  the  waters  of  the  Adda.  But,  in  addition  to 
Beaumont,  who  acted  with  his  cavalry  on  their  right  flank, 
Augereau  now  came  up  from  Borghetto  to  the  opportune  assist- 
ance of  his  comrades. 

5.  Then  Beaulieu  retreated,  but  in  such  good  order  that  the 
French  made  but  few  prisoners.  The  shades  of  night  closed 
over  a  scene  of  horror ;  between  the  town  and  bridge  of  Lodi, 
and  the  scene  of  the  prolonged  action  on  the  left  bank,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  and  four  hundred  horses,  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians,  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  French 
could  not  have  left  fewer  than  two  thousand  men  in  the  same 
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condition,  although  Bonaparte  owned  only  to  the  loss  of  four 
hundred.  This  battle,  which  he  used  to  call  "The  terrible 
passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,'*  carried  his  fame  to  tlie  highest 
pitch,  while  the  great  personal  bravery  he  displayed  in  it  en- 
deared him  to  the  troops. 

6.  The  men  who  cannot  always  appreciate  military  genius 
and  science,  know  perfectly  well  how  to  estimate  courage,  and 
they  soon  idolize  a  commander  that  shows  himself  ready  to 
fihare  in  their  greates  ;  dangers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  soldiers  gave  Bonaparte  the  honorary  and  affectionate  nic- 
name  oi  "the  Little  Corporal.'*  He  was  then  slight  in  figure, 
and  had  <almost  an  effeminate  appearance.  "  It  was  a  strange 
sight,*'  says  a  French  yeteran,  "to  see  him  on  that  day  on  foot 
on  the  bridge,  under  a  fev,  d^efifer^  and  mixed  up  with  our  tall 
grenadiers — he  looked  like  a  little  boy." 

7.  Those  men  of  routine  and  prescription,  the  Austrian 
officers,  who  adhered  to  the  old  system  of  warfare,  could  not 
comprehend  his  new  conceptions  and  innovations.  "This 
beardless  youth  oughl  to  have  been  beaten  over  and  over 
again,*  said  poor  Beaulieu,  "  for  who  ever  saw  such  tactics  ?" 
A  day  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  an  old  Hungarian  officer 
who  did  not  know  his  person,  was  brought  pri^ner  to  the 
French  commander-ia-chief.  "  Well,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  state  of  the  war  now  ?" — "  Nothing  can  be 
worse  on  your  side,"  replied  the  old  martinets  "  Here  you  have 
a  youth  who  absolutely  knows  nothing  of  the  rules  of  war; 
to-day  he  is  in  our  rear,  to-morrow  on  our  flank,  next  day 
again  in  our  front.  Such  gross  violations  of  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  are  not  to  be  supported." 

[After  hl§  retnm  from  an  expedition  to  Eprypt,  Napoleon  OT-ertarned  the  gorem- 
jnent  of  the  Diroctory,  and  canned  himf^elf  to  be  elected  Firtt  Oongtd.  Snbpeqnently 
he  wap  made  Consul  for  life,  and  finally  Emperor  qf  the  French  (1804).  After  an  anpar- 
jilleled  career  of  victory,  be  was  defeated  in  the  Rnssian  expedition,  in  conseqaence  of 
the  baming  of  Motcow  by  the  RassianB,  in  order  to  prevent  hia  wintering  there.  This 
erent  ia  described  in  the  following  selection.] 
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Buzning  of  Mcmoow.— ^UaoM^ 

[Prom  the  ''  HUUxy  of  Smope'*] 

1.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  14th  of  September  [1812],  the 
julvanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  from  an  eminence  on  tlu; 
road,  descried  the  long-looked-for  minarets^  of  Moscow:  The 
domes  of  above  two  hundred  churches,  and  the  massy  8Dm- 
mits  of  a  thousand  palaces,  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun:  the 
form  of  the  cu|)olas  gave  an  Oriental  character  to  the  scene; 
but,  al>ove  all,  the  cross  indicated  the  ascendency  of  the  £u* 
ropean  religion.  The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  eye 
resembled  rather  a  province  adorned  with  palaces,  domes, 
woods,  and  buildings,  than  a  single  city.  A  boundless  accu- 
mulation of  houses,  churches,  public  edifices,  rivers,  parks,  and 
gardens,  stretched  out  over  swelling  eminences  and  gentle 
vales  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

2.  The  mixture  of  architectural  decoration  and  piUared 
scenery,  with  the  bright-green  foliage,  was  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating to  European  eyes.  Everything  announced  its  OriftitAl 
character.  .Asia  and  Europe  meet  in  that  extraordinary  city. 
It  resembles  Rome,  not  in  the  character  ^f  its  edifices  or  archi- 
tecture, but  in  the  strange  variety  of  styles  which  are  to  he 
met  with,  and  which  at  once  bespeak  the  queen  of  half  the 
globe.  Many  of  its  palaces  are  of  wood,  colored  green,  yellow, 
or  rose,  and  with  the  exterior  ornamented  with  sculptnre  in 
Moorish  or  Arabesque  taste.  Nowhere  do  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence appear  in  a  more  imposing  form  or  are  placed  close  beside 
poverty  in  a  more  humiliating  aspect 

3.  The  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars  of  Museovy, 
where  they  alternately  defended  themselves  against  the  Poles 
and  Tartars,  is  surmounted  by  a  high  loop-holed  wall,  flanked 
by  towers  which  resemble  rather  the  minarets  of  a  Turkish 
mowpu'''  than  the  summit  of  a  European  fortress.  But  how 
oriental  soever  the  character  of  the  scene  may  be,  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  domes  and  churches,  with  their  gilded 
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cupolas''  and  splendid  crosses,  tell  the  beholder  at  every  step 
that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  rule  of  the  Christian  faith. 

4.  Struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  the  leading 
squadrons  halted  and  exclaimed,  "Moscow!  Moscow!"  and 
the  cry,  repeated  from  rank  to  rank,  at  length  reached  the 
emperor's  guard.  The  soldiers,  breaking  their  array,  rushed 
tumultuously  forward ;  and  Napoleon,  hastening  in  the  midst 
of  them,  gazed  impatiently  on  the  splendid  scene.  His  first 
words  were,  "  Behold,  at  last,  that  famous  city !"  the  next,  "  It 
was  full  time !"  Intoxicated  with  joy,  the  army  descended  from 
the  heights.  The  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  campaign  were 
forgotten  m  the  triumphs  of  the  moment,  and  eternal  glory 
was  anticipated  in  the  conquest  which  they  were  about  to 
complete. 

5.  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  speedily  advanced  to 
the  gates  and  concluded  a  truce  with  MiVarado'witch  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  capital.  But  the  entry  of  the  French  troops 
speedily  dispelled  the  illusions  in  which  the  army  had  in- 
dulged. Moscow  was  found  to  be  deserted.  Its  long  streets 
and  splendid  palaces  resounded  only  with  the  clang  of  the 
invaders*  march.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  its  vast 
circumference;  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons seemed  as  silent  as  the  wilderness.  Napoleon  in  vain 
waited  till  evening  for  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates  or 
the  chief  nobility.  Not  a  human  being  came  forward  to  dep- 
recate his  hostility ;  and  the  mournful  truth  could  at  length 
he  no  longer  concealed  that  Moscow,  as  if  struck  by  enchant- 
ment, was  bereft  of  its  inhabitants.  Wearied  of  fruitless  de- 
lay, the  emperor  at  length  advanced  to  the  city,  and  entered 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars  amid  no  other  concourse  than 
that  of  his  own  soldiers. 

•6.  The  Russians,  however,  in  abandoning  their  capital,  had 
resolved  upon  a  sacrifice  greater  than  the  patriotism  of  the 
world  had  yet  exhibited.  The  governor,  Count  Rostopchin, 
had  already  set  the  example  of  devotion  by  preparing  the 
means  of  destruction  for  his  country  palace,  which  he  had  set 
fire  to  by  applying  the  torch  with  his  own  hands  to  his  nup- 
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tial  bed  ;  and  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  he  had  affixed  a  writ- 
ing with  the  following  inscription  :  "  During  eight  years  I  have 
embellished  this  country  house  and  lived  happily  in  it,  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.  The  inhabitants  of  this  estate,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand,  quit  at  your  approach,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  sullied  by  your  presence.  Frenchmen,  at 
Moscow  I  have  abandoned  to  yon  my  two  houses,  with  their 
furniture,  worth  half  a  million  of  rubles ;  here  you  will  fiud 
nothing  but  ashes." 

7.  The  nobles,  in  a  public  assembly,  determinjed  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Nnmantians,  and  destroy  the  citylhey  could 
no  longer  defend.  The  authorities,  when  they  retired,  carried 
with  them  the  fire-engines,  and  everything  capable  of  arresting 
a  conflagration,  and  combustibles  were  disposed  in  the  princi- 
pal edifices  to  favor  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  persons 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  only  awaited 
the  retreat  of  their  countrymen  to  commenoe  the  work  of 
destruction. 

8.  The  sight  of  the  grotesque  towers  and  venerable  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  first  revived  the  emperor's  imagination,  and  re- 
kindled those  drejims"of  Oriental  conquest  which,  from  his 
earliest  years,  liad  floated  in  his  mind.  His  followers,  dispersed 
over  the  vast  extent  of  the  city,  gazed  with  astonishment  on 
the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  the  gilded  domes  of 
the  churches.  The  mixture  of  architectural  decoration  and 
shady  foliage,  of  Gothic  magnificence  and  Eastern  luxury, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  soldiers,  more  suscep- 
tible than  any  other  people  of  impressions  of  that  description. 
Evening  came  on :  with  increasing  wonder  the  French  troops 
traversed  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  recently  so  crowded 
with  passengers,  but  not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen  to 
explain  the  universal  desolation.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the 
dead. 

9.  Night  approached ;  an  unclouded  moon  illuminated  those 
beautiful  palaces,  those  vast  hotels,  those  deserted  streets :  all 
was  still — the  silence  of  the  tomb.  The  officers  broke  open 
the  doors  of  some   of  the   principal  mansions  in  seardi  of 
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sleeping  quarters.  They  •found  everything  in  perfect  order : 
the  bedrooms  were  fully  furnished,  as  if  guests  were  expected, 
the  drawing-rooms  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  recently  in- 
habited; even  the  work  of  the  ladies  was  on  the  tables,  the 
keys  in  the  wardrobes;  but  still  not  an  inmate  was  to  be 
seen.  .  By  degrees  a  few  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves  emerged, 
pale  and  trembling,  from  the  cellars,  showed  tlie  way  to  the 
sleeping  apartments,  and  laid  open  everything  which  these 
sumptuous  mansions  contained;  but  the  only  account  they 
could  give  was,«that  the  whole  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that 
they  alone  were  left  in  the  deserted  city. 

10.  But  the  terrible  catastrophe  soon  commenced.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bourse,  behind  the 
Bazaar,  which  soon  consumed  that  noble  edifice,  and  spread 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  crowded  streets  in  the  vicinity. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  more  extended  calami- 
ties. At  midnight  on  the  15th,  a  bright  light  was  seen  to  illu- 
minate the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
sentinels  on  watch  at  the  Kremlin  soon  discavered  the  splendid 
edifices  in  that  quarter  to  be  in  flames. 

11.  The  wind  changed  repeatedly  during  the  night,  but  to 
whatever  quarter  it  veered  the  conflagration  extended  itself ; 
fresh  fires  were  every  instant  seen  breaking  out  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  Moscow  soon  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  of 
flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  soldiers,  drowned  in  sleep  or 
overcome  by  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  arresting  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  burning  fragments  floating  through  the  hot  air 
began  to  fall  on  the  roofs  and  courts  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
fury  of  an  autumnal  tempest  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wrath  of  heaven  had  combined  with 
the  vengeance  of  man  to  consume  the  invaders  in  the  city  they 
had  conquered. 

12.  But  it  was  chiefly  during  the  nights  of  the  16th  and 
17th  that  the  conflagration  attained  its  greatest  violence.  At 
that  time  the  whole  city  was  wrapped  in  flames ;  and  volumes 
of  fire  of  various  colors  ascended  to  the  heavens  in  many  places, 
diffusing  a  prodigious  light  on  all  sides,  and  attended  by  an 
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intolerable  heat  These  balloons  of  flame  were  accompanit^ 
in  their  ascent  by  a  frightful  hissing  noise  and  loud  explo- 
sions, the  result  of  the  vast  stores  of  oil,  tar,  resin,  spirits,  and 
other  combustible  materials  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  shops  were  filled. 

IS.  Large  pieces  of  painted  canvas,  unrolled  from  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings  by  the  violence  of  the  heat,  floated  on  flie 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  sent  down  on  all  sides  a  flaming 
shower,  which  spread  the  conflagration  in  quarters  even  the 
most  removed  from  those  where  it  originally  commenced.  The 
wind,  naturally  high,  was  raised  by  the  sudden  rarefaction  of 
the  air  to  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  howling  of  the  tempest 
drowned  even  the  roar  of  the  conflagration  ;  the  whole  heav- 
ens were  filled  with  the  whirl  of  the  burning  volumes  of. 
smoke,  which  rose  on  all  sides,  and  made  midnight  as  bright 
as  day ;  while  even  the  bravest  hearts,  subdued  by  the  sub- 
Kmity  of  the  scene  and  the  feeling  of  human  impotence*in  ihe 
midst  of  such  elemental  strife,  sunk  and  trembled  in  silence. 

14.  The  return  .of  day  did  not  diminish  the  terrors  of  the 
conflagration.  An  immense  crowd  of  hitherto  unseen  people, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  cellars  or  vaults  of  the  buildings, 
issued  forth  as  the  flames  reached  their  dwellings.  The  streets 
were  speedily  filled  with  multitudes  flying  in  every  direction 
with  the  most  precious  articles  of  their  furniture ;  while  the 
French  army,  whose  discipline  this  fatal  event  had  entirely 
dissolved,  assembled  in  drunken  crowds,  and  loaded  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  city.  Never, .in  modem  times,  had  such 
a  scone  boon  witnessed.  The  men  were  loaded  with  packages, 
chargi'd  with  their  most  precious  effects,  which  often  took 
fire  as  they  were  carried  along,  and  which  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  down  to  save  themselves.  The  women  had  generally 
two  or  three  children  on  their  backs,  and  as  many  led  by  the 
hand,  who,  with  trembling  steps  and  piteous  cries,  sought  their 
devious  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  flame. 

15.  Many  old  men,  unable  to  walk,  were  drawn  on  hurdles 
or  wheelbarrows  by  their  children  and  grandchildren,  while 
their  burned  beards  and  smoking  garments  showed  with  what 
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difficulty  they  had  been  rescued  from  the  flames.  Often 
the  French  soldiers,  tormented  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
loosened  from  all  discipline  by  the  horrors  which  surrounded 
them,  not  content  with  the  booty  in  the  streets,  rushed  head- 
long into  the  burning  edifices,  to  ransack  their  cellars  for  the 
stores  of  wine  and  spirits  which  they  contained ;  and  beneath 
the  ruins  great  numbers  perished  miserably,  the  victims  of 
intemperance  and  the  surrounding  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  flames, 
fanned  by  a  tempestuous  gale,  advanced  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity, devouring  alike  in  their  course  the  palaces  of  the  great,  the 
temples  of  religion,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 

18.  The  emperor  long  clung  to  the  Kremlin,  in  the  hope 
that  the  cessation  of  the  fire  would  enable  him  to  retain  his 
long-wished-for  conquest  But  at  length,  on  the  17tb,  the  • 
conflagration  had  spread  in  every  direction;  the  horizon 
seemed  a  vast  ocean  of  flame,  and  the  cry  arose  that  the  Krem- 
lin itself  was  on  fire.  He  gave  vent  to  his  rage  by  command- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  commencing  the  fire ;  and  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  followers,  abandoned  the  Kremlin. 
The  wind  and  the  rush  of  the  flames  were  so  violent  that 
Berth  ier  was  almost  swept  away  by  their  fury ;  but  the  emperor 
and  his  followers  arrived  in  safety  before  night  at  the  country 
palace  of  Petrowsky. 

17.  General  Mathieu  Dumas  and  Count  Daru,  who  were 
among  the  last  that  left  the  Kremlin,  could  scarcely  bear  the 
intense  heat  as  they  rode  along  the  quay  to  follow  the  emperor; 
and,  on  leaving  it,  their  horses  were  with  difficulty  brought  to 
pass  between  two  burning  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  street, 
-which  formed  the  sole  issue  that  remained  to  them.  Arrived 
at  length  at  Petrowsky,  they  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
awful  spectacle  which  was  presented  by  the  conflagration. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  Napoleon  cast  a  melancholy 
look  to  the  burning  city,  which  now  filled  half  the  heavens 
-with  its  flames,  and  exclaimed,  after  a  long  silence,  ^^  This  sad 
event  is  the  presage  of  a  long  train  of  disasters." 

18.  For  thirty-six  hoars  the  conflagration  continued;  and 
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during  that  time  above  nine-tenths  of  the  city  were  destroyed- 
The  remainder,  abandoned  to  pillage,  and  deserted  by  its  inhab- 
itants, offered  no  resources  for  the  army.  Moscow  had  been 
conquered,  but  the  victora  had  gained  only  a  heap  of  rnins. 
Imagination  cannot  conceive  the  horrors  into  which  the  rem- 
nant  of  the  people  who  could  not  abandon  their  homes  were 
plunged  by  this  unparalleled  sacrifice.  Bereft  of  everything, 
they  wandered  amid  the  ruins,  eagerly  searching  for  a  parent 
or  an  infant  amid  the  smoking  heaps ;  pillage  became  universal, 
and  from  the  scene  of  devastation  the  wrecks  of  former  magnifi- 
cence were  ransacked  alike  by  the  licentious  soldiery  and  the 
suffering  multitude. 

19.  The  city,  abandoned  to  pillage,  was  speedily  filled  with 
mamuders;  and  in  addition  to  the  whole  French  army,  num- 
bers flocked  in  from  the  country  to  share  in  the  general  license. 
Furniture  of  the  most  precious  description,  splendid  jewelry, 
Indian  and  Turkish  stuffs,  stores  of  wine  and  brandy,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  rich  furs,  gorgeous  trappings  of  silk  and  satin, 
were  spread  about  in  promiscuous  confusion,  and  became  the 
prey  of  the  least  intoxicated  among  the  multitude. 

20.  A  frightful  tumult  succeeded  to  the  stillness  which  had 
reigned  in  the  city  when  the  troops  first  entered  it  The 
cries  of  the  pillaged  inhabitants,  the  coarse  imprecations  of 
the  soldiers,  were  mingled  with  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  parents,  their  children,  their  all,  in  the  confla- 
gration. Plunder  became  universal  in  those  daj^s  of  unre- 
strained license ;  the  same  place  often  beheld  the  general's 
uniform  and  the  soldier's  humble  garments  in  search  of  pil- 
lage. The  ground,  in  the  parts  which  had  been  consumed, 
was  covered  with  a  motley  group  of  soldiers,  peasants,  and 
marauders  of  all  countries  and  aspects,  who  sought,  in  the 
smoking  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  precious  articles  which  they 
formerly  contained. 

21.  Tlie  church  of  St.  Michael,  containing  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  of  Russia,  did  not  escape  their  sacrilegious  violence ; 
but  no  treasures  were  found  to  reward  the  cupidity  of  the 
depredators.     The  shouts  of  the  marauders  were  interrupted 
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by  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  of  military  license,  and  occasion- 
ally drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  conflagration ;  while  not  the 
least  extraordinary  part  of  the  clamor  arose  from  the  howling 
of  the  dogs,  who,  being  chained  to  the  gates  of  the  palaces, 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

[Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin  on  the  SOth  of  September,  where  he  remained  Ibr 
some  time,  expecting  overtures  of  peace  Arom  the  Rassian  government.  Bat  he  waited  * 
in  vain,  the  Raesians,  on  the  contrary,  strengthening  their  army  and  preparing  for 
active  hostilities.  At  length  Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat  (Oct.  19),  and  that  train 
of  disasters  ensned  which  he  had  predicted.  His  soldiers  perished  by  thousands  from 
the  intense  cold,  famine,  and  the  unremitting  attacks  of  their  enemies.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  River  the  loss  of  life  was  frightful.  There  Napoleon  abandoned  the 
zemnant  of  hl»  grand  army  and  liastened  to  Paris.  This  dreadful  defeat  was  but  the 
"beginning  of  troubles.  The  nations  of  Surope  were  allied  against  him,  his  armies  wei« 
eaccessively  defeated,  and  he  at  last  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  and  retire 
to  the  little  island  of  Elba,  granted  to  him  as  a  place  of  residence  by  his  enemies 
(March  31, 1814).  He,  however,  remained  there  scarcely  a  year,  but.  quitting  his  place 
of  exile,  again  entered  France,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  French.  He 
soon  raised  a  lar^'e  army ;  but  at  Waterloo  was  Anally  defeated  (1815),  after  which  he 
sent  to  St  Uelcua,  where  he  died  (1821).] 


The  Battle  of  Waterloo. — Bynm. 

[On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Juno  (1815)  a  ball  was  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
xnond  at  Brussels,  which  wan  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  many  of  his 
officers.  The  sudden  commencement  of  operations  by  the  French,  with  the  immediate 
consequences,  and  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  battle-field,  are  graphically  depicted  in  the 
following  verses  from  Lord  Byron's  beautifhl  poem  entitled  "  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage."] 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

Tlie  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spoke  again ; 

And  all  went  meriy  as  a  marriage- bell : 
Bat  hush !  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 


Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  street ; 

On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconflned ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

16 
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To  chase  the  glowing  houra  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  1 — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  mote, 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeal ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  t 
Arm !  Arm  1  it  is — it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

Within  a  window*d  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier» 

And  roused  the  yengeanoe  blood  alone  could  qvwQ  : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and  foremost  fighting,  fell 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fh>. 

And  gatliering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress^ 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 

BlushM  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  tliere  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 

The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne*cr  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mntnal  eyes. 
Since  npon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise  I 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed. 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning-star ; 

While  throng'd  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips—"  ITie  foe  I  they  come !  they  come  T 

And  wild  and  hiiyh  the  *'  Cameron's  Gathering"  rose  I 

The  war-notcH  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes , — 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  anfl  shrill  I    But  with  the  breath  that  fills 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  tlie  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  whidi  instills 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  I 
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And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  witli  nature's  tear-drops  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  incriminate  ere  giieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 

Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 

Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  I 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which,  when  rent. 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay. 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend^  foe, — ^in  one  red  burial  blent  I 


Character  of  Napoleon. — Charming. 

[Extract  fh>m  an  Essay  on  the  ''  Character  of  Napoleon,^'  by  William  Ellety  Chan- 
nlng,  D.D.] 

1.  One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  character 
-was  decision,  and  this  was  perverted,  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
exaggeration,  into  an  inflexible  stubbornness^'*  which  counsel 
conld  not  enlighten  nor  circumstances  bend.j  Having  taken 
the  first  step,  he  pressed  onward.  His  purpose  he  wished 
others  to^  regard  as  a  laT7  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It 
mus^i  be  accomplished.  Eesistance  but  strengthened  it ;  and 
so  often  had  resistance  been  overborne,  that  he  felt  as  if  his 
unconquerable  will,  joined  to  his  matchless  intellect,  could 
vanquish  all  things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human 
wisdom  and  of  Providence  were  spent  in  vain ;  and  the  Man 
of  Destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  that  all-defying  decision  which  arrays  the  purposes 
of  a  mortal  with  the  immutableness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High. 
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%.  A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeni- 
tion  wliich  characterized  Bonaparte,  remains  to  be  named.  It 
depraved  to  an  extraordinary  degree  his  moral  sense.  It  did 
not  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas  of  duty,  but,  by  a  singular 
perversion,  it  impelled  him  to  apply  them  exclusively  to  others. 
It  never  seemed  to  enter  his  thought  that  he  was  subject  to 
the  obligations  of  morality,  which  all  others  are  called  to  re- 
spect, lie  was  an  exempted  being.  Whoever  stood  in  his 
way  to  enterj^rise,  he  was  privileged  to  remove.  Treaties  on  If 
bound  his  enemies.     No  nation  had  rights  but  his  own  Frantv. 

3.  He  claimed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  violence.  He  was 
not  naturally  cruel,  but  when  human  life  obstructed  his  prog- 
ress, it  was  lawful  prey ;  and  murder  and  assassination  occa- 
sioned as  little  compunction  as  war.  The  most  luminous  ex- 
position of  his  moral  code  was  given  in  his  councils  to  the 
King  of  Holland.  "Never  forget,  that  in  the  situation  to 
which  my  political  system  and  the  interests  of  my  empire  have 
called  you,  your  first  duty  is  toward  me,  your  second  toward 
France ;  all  your  other  duties,  even  those  toward  the  people 
whom  I  have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  these."  In  his 
own  mind  he  was  the  source  and  centre  of  duty. 

4.  He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted  to  be  touched  by  that 
vulgar  stain  called  guilt.  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such  when  jxt- 
petrated  by  himself.  Accordingly,  he  always  speaks  of  his 
transgressions  as  of  indifferent  acts.  He  never  imagined  that 
they  tarnished  his  glory,  or  diminished  his  claim  on  the  homage 
of  the  world.  In  St.  Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of 
himself,  and  often  reviewing  his  guilty  career,  we  are  not  awan? 
that  a  single  compunction  escapes  him.  He  speaks  of  his  life 
as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  consecrated  to  duty  and  beneficenco, 
whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the  audacity  to  reproach 
unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  almost  every  individual  and 
nation  with  whom  he  had  been  connected.  We  doubt  whethiT 
history  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  of  the  moral  blind- 
ness and  obduracy  to  which  an  unbounded  egotism  exposes 
and  abandons  the  mind. 

5.  His  si>irit  of  self- exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  openness  to 
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adulation.  Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put  his  praises  into 
the  mouths  of  the  venal  slaves,  who  administered  his  despot- 
ism. But  flattery  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  swell  into 
exaggei^tions,  now  nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  impious, 
if  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief  there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer 
who  sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all  around  him.  He 
was  remarkably  sensitive  to  opinion  and  resented  as  a  wrong 
the  suppression  of  his  praises. 

6.  The  press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and  free  States 
were  called  upon  to  curb  it  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with  his 
name.  Even  in  books  published  in  France  on  general  topics, 
he  expected  a  recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of  talent 
were  suppressed  when  their  authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at 
the  new  shrine.  He  resolved  indeed  to  stamp  his  name  on  the 
literature  as  on  the  legislation,  policy,  and  warfare  of  his  age, 
and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  survive  statues,  columns, 
and  empires,  to  take  a  place  among  his  tributaries. 

7.  We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character  by  saying 
that  his  original  propensities,  released  from  restraint  and  pam-> 
pered  by  indulgence  to  a  degree  seldom  allowed  to  mortals, 
grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stern  and  absolute  as 
ever  usurped  the  human  heart.  The  love  of  power  and  suprem- 
acy absorbed,  consumed  him.  No  other  passion,  no  domestic 
attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure,  no  relish 
for  letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no  human  weak- 
ness, divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for  dominion  and  for 
dazzling  manifestations  of  his  power. 

8.  Before  this,  duty,  honor,  love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate. 
Josephine,  we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him ;  but  the  devoted  wife, 
who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of  his  doubtful  for- 
tunes, was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  mak^  room  for  a  stranger, 
who  might  be  more  subservient  to  his  power.  He  was  affec- 
tionate, we  are  told,  to  his  brothers  and  mother;  but  his  broth- 
ers, the  moment  they  ceased  to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced ; 
and  his  mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  imperial  son.  He  was  sometimes  softened,  we  are 
told,  by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn  with  the  wounded 
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and  dead.    But  if  the  Moloch  of  his  ambition  claimed  new 
heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was  neyer  denied. 

f  .  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave  millions  to  the  sword  with 
as  little  compunction  as  he  would  have  brushed  aw^aj  so  maor 
insects  which  had  infested  his  march.  To  him,  all  human 
will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend.  His  superiority  none  might 
question.  Ue  insulted  the  fallen,  who  hltd  contracted  the  guili 
of  opposing  his  progress ;  and  not  even  woman^s  loveliness  and 
the  dignity  of  a  queen  could  give  shelter  from  his  contumely. 
His  allies  were  his  vassiils,  nor  was  their  vassalage  concealed. 
Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts  of  conciliation,  preferring  command 
to  persuasion,  overbearing  and  all-grasping,  he  spread  distrust, 
exasperation,  fear,  and  revenge  through  Europe;  and  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and  mutual 
jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning  pur- 
pose to  prostrate  the  conunon  tyrant,  the  universal  foe. 


Napoleon's  fame,  which  constituted  his  morality,  his 

conscience,  and  his  principles,! lie  merited,^'Gy  his  nature  and 
his  talents,  from  war  and  from  glory ;  and  he  has  covered  with 
it  the  name  of  France.)  Prance,  obliged  to  accept  the  odinm 
of  his  tyranny  and  his  crimes,  should  also  accept  his  glory 
with  a  serious  gratitude.  She  cannot  separate  her  name  from 
his  without  lessening  it :  for  it  is  equally  incrusted  with  his 
greatness  as  with  his  faults.  She  wished  for  renown  ;  and 
what  she  principally  owes  to  him  is  the  celebrity  she  has 
gained  in  the  world.  This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to 
posterity,  and  whiolLis  improperly  called  glory,  constitute  his 
means  and  his  end.  ^  Tjet  him  therefore  enjoy  it  The  noise 
he  has  made  will  resound  through  distant  ages ;  but  let  it  not 
pervert  posterity,  or  falsify  the  judgment  of  mankind.  He  is 
admired  as  a  soldier;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign;  he  is 
judged  as  a  founder  of  nations; — ^great  in  action,  little  in 
ideas— nothing  in  virtue.    Such  is  the  man  l—Lamartine. 
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Death  of  Napoleon. — McLeiian. 

["  The  6th  of  May  (1^1)  came  amid  wind  and  rain.  Napoleon's  paaninff  spirit  was 
de11rion»ly  engaged  in  a  strife  more  terrible  than  the  elements  around.  The  woids 
**  tite  d'armee'*  [head  of  the  army],  the  last  which  escaped  from  his  lips,  intimated  that 
his  thoughts  were  watching  the  carrent  of  a  heavy  fight.  Aboat  eleven  minatee  before 
six  in  the  evening  Napoleon  expired."— /Sjod^'a  Life  of  NapoUon. 

Wild  was  the  oight ;  yet  a  wilder  night 

Hung  round  the  soldier's  pillow ; 
In  his  bosom  there  waged  a  fiercer,  fight 

Than  the  fight  on  the  wrathful  billow. 

A  few  fond  mourners  were  kneeling  by, 

The  few  that  his  stern  heart  cherished  ; 
They  knew,  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye, 

That  life  had  nearly  perished. 

They  knew  by  his  awfUl  and  kingly  look, 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken, 
That  he  dreamed  of  days  when  tlie  nations  shook. 

And  the  nations'  hosts  were  broken. 

He  dreamed  that  the  Frenchman's  sword  still  slew. 
And  triumphed  the  Frenchman's  "  eagle;" 

And  the  struggling  Austrian  fled  anew. 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again, 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  routed, 
And  again,  on  the  hills  of  haughty  Spain, 

His  mighty  armies  shouted. 

Over  Egypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows, 

At  the  pyramids,  at  the  mountain, 
Where  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danube  flows, 

And  by  the  Italian  fountain ; 

On  the  snowy  cliffs,  where  mountain-streams 

Dash  by  the  Switzer's  dwelling, 
He  led  again,  in  his  dying  dreams. 

His  hosts,  the  broad  earth  quelling. 
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Again  Marengo^s  field  was  won. 

And  Jena's  bloody  battle ; 
Again  the  world  was  oTemin« 

Made  pale  at  his  cannons*  rattle. 

He  died  at  the  close  of  that  darksome  day^ 

A  day  that  shall  live  in  story : 
In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 

'*  And  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

[In  1840  Napoleon's  renudnB  were  tnn«ported  ftom  St  Helena  to  Paris,  and  fhae 
•ntombed  with  erexy  powible  clrcanutaDce  of  eplendor  and  ma^niflcence.] 


Gteoi^  the  Third. — Thadceray. 

[George  III.  died  In  18S0,  after  a  rel^  of  pizty  year*,— the  longest  in  EnglLfth  histmy. 
Ko  period,  perhapv,  in  the  world's  history  has  heen  more  replete  with  momectoos 
events.  The  following  sketch  is  taken  firom  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Thackeray 
on  the  "  Four  Oeorjjc*."] 

1.  We  have  to  glance  over  sixty  years  in  as  many  mmntea. 
To  read  the  mere  catalogue  of  characters  who  figured  during 
that  long  period,  would  occupy  our  allotted  time,  and  we 
sliould  have  all  text  and  no  sermon.  Eni^Iaud  has  to  undergo 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies;  tor  sul)mit  to  defeat  and 
separation ;  to  shake  under  the  volcano  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution; to  grapple  and  tight  for  the  life  with  her  gigantic 
enemy,  Napoleon;  to  gasp  and  rally  after  that  tremendoas 
struggle. 

2.  The  old  society,  with  its  courtly  splendors,  has  to  pass 
away;  generations  of  statesmen  to  rise  and  disappear;  Pitt 
to  follow  Chatham  to  the  tomb ;  the  memorv  of  Rodnev  and 
Wolfe  to  be  superseded  by  Nelson's  and  Wellington's  glory; 
the  old  poets  who  unite  us  to  Queen  Anne's  time  to  sink 
into  their  graves;  Johnson  to  die,  and  Scott  and  Byron  to 
arise ;  Garrick  to  delight  the  world  with  his  dazzling  dramatic 
genius,  and  Kean  to  leap  on  tlie  stage  and  take  possession  of 
the  astonished  theatre.  Steam  has  to  be  invented ;  kings  to 
be  beheaded,  banished,  deposed,  restored;  Napoleon  to  be  bnt 
an  episode,  and  George  III.  is  to  be  alive  through  all  these 
varied  changes,  to  accompany  his  people  through  all  these  r«vo- 
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lutions  of  thought,  government,  society, — ^to  survive  out  of 
the  old  world  into  ours. 

3.  His  mother's  bigotry  and  hatred  George  inherited  with 
the  courageous  obstinacy  of  his  own  race ;  but  he  was  a  firm 
believer  where  his  fathers  had  been  free-thinkers,  and  a  true 
and  fond  supporter  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  titular 
defender.  Like  other  dull  men,  the  king  was  all  his  life  sus- 
picious of  superior  people.  He  did  not  like  Fox ;  he  did  not 
like  Reynolds ;  he  did  not  like  Chatham,  Burke ;  he  was  testy 
at  the  idea  of  all  innovations,  and  suspicious  of  all  innovators. 
He  loved  mediocrities; — Benjamin  West  was  his  favorite 
painter;  Beattie  was  his  poet.  The  king  lamented,  not  with- 
out pathos,  in  his  after-life,  that  his  education  had  been  neg- 
lected. He  was  a  dull  lad  brought  up  by  narrow-minded 
people.  The  cleverest  tutors  in  tlie  world  could  have  done 
little,  probably,  to  expand  that  small  intellect,  though  they 
might  have  improved  his  tastes,  and  taught  his  perceptions 
some  generosity 

4.  George  married  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  and  for  years  *they  led  the  happiest,  simplest  lives,  sure, 
ever  led  by  married  couple.  It  is  said  the  king  winced  when 
he  first  saw  his  homely  little  bride ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
be  was  a  true  and  faithful  husband  to  her,  as  she  was  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife.  They  had  the  simplest  pleasures — the  very 
mildest  and  simplest — ^little  country  dances,  to  which  a  dozen 
couple  were  invited,  and  where  the  honest  king  would  stand 
np  and  dance  for  three  hours  at  a  time  to  one  tune ;  after 
which  delicious  excitement  they  would  go  to  bed  without  any 
supper  (the  Court  people  grumbling  sadly  at  that  absence  of 
supper),  and  get  np  quite  early  the  next  morning,  and  perhaps 
the  next  night  have  another  dance;  or  the  queen  would  play 
on  the  spinnet — she  played  pretty  well,  Haydn  said:  or  the 
king  would  read  to  her  a  paper  out  of  the  Spectator,  or  perhaps 
one  of  Ogden's  sermons.  0,  Arcadia!  what  a  life  it  must  have 
been! 

5.  The  theatre  was  always  his  delight.    His  bishops  and 
clergy  used  to  attend  it,  thinking  it  no  shame  to  appear  where 
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that  good  man  was  seen.  lie  is  said  not  to  have  cared  for 
Shakspeare,  or  tragedy  much ;  farces  and  pantomines  were  hia 
joy ;  and  especially  when  the  clown  swallowed  a  canot  or  a 
string  of  sausages,  he  would  langh  so  outrageously  that  the 
lovely  princess  by  his  side  would  have  to  say,  "  My  gracious 
mouarch,  do  compose  yourself  But  he  continued  to  lan^h, 
and  at  the  very  smallest  farces,  as  long  as  his  poor  wits  were 
left  him. 

C  "  George,  be  a  king !"  were  the  words  which  his  mother 
was  forever  croaking  in  the  ears  of  her  son ;  and  a  king  the 
simple,  stubborn,  affectionate,  bigotted  man  tried  to  be.  He 
did  his  best — ^he  walked  according  to  his  lights:  what  virtue 
he  knew,  he  tried  to  practice ;  what  knowledge  he  conld  mastar 

he  strove  to  acquire But^  as  one  thinks  of  an  office 

almost  divine,  performed  by  any  mortat^-iajjag,  of  any  single 
being  pretending  to  control  the  thoughts,  to  diWwit  the  faith. 
to  order  the  implicit  obedience  of  brother  millions;  R^^compel 
them  into  war  at  his  offense  or  quarrel ;  to  command  "S.^  ^^^ 
way  you  shall  trade,  in  this  way  you  shall  think ;  these  iP^^ 
bora  shall  be  your  allies,  whom  you  shall  help, — these  o^ 
your  enemies,  whom  yon  shall  slay  at  my  orders;  in  this  ^J 
you  shall  worship  God ;" — who  can  wonder  that  when  sn^* 
man  as  George  took  &uch  an  oflBce  on  himself,  punishment  a' 
humiliation  should  fall  upon  people  and  chief? 

7.  Yet  there  is  something  grand  about  his  courage.     Th 
battle  of  the  king  with  his  aristocracy  remains  yet  to  be  toL 
by  the  historian  who  shall  view  the  reign  of  George  moi  j{ 
justly  than  the  trumpery  panegyrists  who  wrote  immediate]! 
after  his  decease.    It  was  he,  with  the  people  to  back  him 
that  made  the  war  with  America ;  it  was  he  and  the  peopi 
who  refused  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  on  botf 
questions  he  beat  the  patricians.     He  bribed,  he  bullied,  h 
darkly  dissembled  on  occasion  ;  he  exercised  a  slippery  perse- 
verance and  a  vindictive  resolution,  which  one  almost  admires 
as  one  thinks  his  character  over. 

8.  His  courage  was  never  to  be  beat.     It  trampled  North 
under  foot;  it  beat  the  stiff  neck  oi  the  younger  Pitt;  eve'/ 
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his  illness  never  conquered  that  indomitable  spirit  As  soon 
as  his  brain  was  clear  it  resumed  the  scheme  only  laid  aside 
when  his  reason  left  him :  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  out  of 
the  strait-waistcoat,  they  took  up  the  pen  and  the  plan  which 
had  engaged  him  up  to  the  moment  of  his  malady.  I  believe 
it  is  by  persons  believing  themselves  in  the  right,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  tyranny  of  this  world  has  been  perpetrated. 

9.  Arguing  on  that  convenient  premiss,  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
"Would  cut  off  twenty  heads  of  a  morning,  Father  Dominic 
woijd  burn  a  score  of  Jews  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
Catholic  king,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo  and  Salamanca 
sing  amen.  Protestants  were  roasted,  Jesuits  hung  and  quar- 
tered at  Smithfield,  and  witches  burned  at  Salem ;  and  all  by 
worthy  people,  who  believed  they  liad  the  best  authority  for 
their  actions.  And  so  with  respect  to  old  George,  even  Amer- 
icans, whom  he  hated  and  who  conquered  him,  may  give  him 

S        credit  for  having  quite  honest  reasons  for  oppressing  them. .  . . 

10.  Of  little  comfort  were  the  king's  sons  to  the  king;  but 
the  pretty  Amelia  was  his  darling,  and  the  little  maiden,  prat- 
tling and  smiling  in  the  fond  arms  of  that  old  father,  is  a  sweet 

image  to  look  on The  princess  wrote  verses  herself, 

and  there  are  some  pretty  plaintive  lines  attributed  to  her 
which  are  more  touching  than  better  poetry : — 


"  Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 

,p'  ^f  I  laughed,  and  danced,  and  talked,  and  snng; 

)  tie  U'  And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 

^j  mc:  Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain ; 

" ;.  ,j^  Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee, 

' ,'  I  „,  That  all  the  world  "was  made  for  me. 

\<:\-'  "  But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

,0  if.:i  "When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frame, 

;j  |]t>  When  folly's  gay  pursuits  were  o'er, 

^  i  And  I  could  sing  and  dance  no  more,— 

'  .\  \  It  then  occurred  how  sad  'twould  be 

'^'"  Were  this  world  only  made  for  me." 

\'t)Al  '!•  The  poor  soul  quitted  it,  and,  ere  yet  she  was  dead,  the 
tstm  agonized  father  was  in  such  a  state  that  the  officers  round 
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about  him  were  obliged  to  set  watchers  over  him ;  and  from 
November,  1810,  George  III.  ceased  to  reign.  All  the  world 
knows  the  story  of  his  malady ;  all  history  presents  no  sadder 
figure  than  that  of  the  old  man,  blind  and  deprived  of  rea- 
son, wandering  through*  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  addressing 
imaginary  parliaments,  reviewing  fancied  troops,  holding 
ghostly  courts.  I  have  seen  his  picture,  as  it  was  taken  at 
this  time,  hanging  in  the  apartments  of  his  daughter,  the 
Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hombonrg,  amidst  books  and  Windsor 
furniture,  and  a  hundred  fond  reminiscences  of  her  English 
home. 

12.  The  poor  old  father  is  represented  in  a  purple  gown, 
his  snowy  beard  falling  over  his  breast — the  star  of  his  famous 
Order  still  shining  on  it.  He  was  not  only  sightless — ^he  be- 
came utterly  deaf.  All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  human 
voices,  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world  of  God,  were  taken  away 
from  him.  Some  slight  lucid  moments  he  had;  in  one  of 
which  the  queen,  desiring  to 'see  him,  entered  the  room,  and 
found  him  singing  a  hymn  and  accompanying  himself  at  the 
harpsichord.  When  he  had  finished,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  family,  and  then  for  the 
nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  himself,  that  it  might 
please  God  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity  from  him,  but  if  not, 
to  give  him  resignation  to  submit  He  then  burst  into  tears, 
and  his  reason  again  fled. 

IS.  What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this  story ;  what  words 
save  the  simplest  are  requisite  to  tell  it  ?     It  is  too  terrible 
for  tears.    The  thought  of  such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in 
submission  before  the  Ruler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch 
Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the  inscrutable  Dispenser 
of  life,  death,  happiness,  victory.     "  0  brothers !"  I  said  \q 
those  who  heard  me  first  in  America — "  0  brothers !  speaking 
the  same  dear  mother  tongue — 0  comrades!  enemies  no  ma|?e, 
let  us  take  a  mournful  hand  together  as  we  stand  by  the  ro  fed 
corpse,  and  call  a  truce  to  battle  I     Low  he  lies  to  whom  i   \ii 
proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  tha^ 
the  poorest ;  dead,  whom  millions  prayed  for  in  vain.    Drijet^si 
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off  his  throne,  buffetted  by  rude  hands,  with  his  children  in 
revolt,  the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  him  untimely, 
our  Lear  hangs  over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries,  *  Cordelia, 
Cordelia,  stay  a  little  P 

■    *  Vex  not  his  ghost— oh,  let  him  pass — he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer  T 

Hush !  Strife  and  Quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave !  Sound, 
Trumpets,  a  mournful  march.  Fall,  Dark  Curtain,  upon  his 
pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  his  awful  tragedy !" 


State  of  Sooiety  in  England  tinder  the  first  three 

Bruns-wick  Kings. 

[From  Anderson's  '*  School  History  of  England."] 

1.  During  this  period,  extending  from  1714  to  1820,  and 
therefore  nearly  coincident  with  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
British  government  assumed  a  more  settled  character;  and, 
as  the  people  advanced  in  intelligence,  became  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  their  wishea  Hence  the  king  ruled  through 
his  ministers,  who  were  able  to  continue  in  office  only  as  long 
as  they  succeeded  in  retaining  the  support  of  parliament.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  sovereign  has  ever  since  been  very 
limited,  solely  depending  upon  his  intelligence,  force  of  char- 
acter, and  moral  worth ;  and  all  the  agencies  of  government 
have  become  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion, — the  great  ruling  power  of  every  truly  civilized  .na- 
tion. The  popular  agitations,  riots,  etc.,  to  secure  parliament- 
ary reform,  and  a  more  general  and  equitable  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  indicate  the  efforts  which  this 
power  was  exerting,  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  to  assert 
its  supremacy. 

2.  This  ardent  desire  for  freedom,  which  so  strikingly  charac- 
terized the  public  mind  in  England,  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
result  of  the  American  war  for  independence,  with  its  success- 
ful issue.    The  great  questions  which  sjArung  up  during  this 
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Bt  niggle,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  magnificent  displays 
of  parliamentary  eloquerfce  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others, 
shattered  to  pieces  the  old  theories  of  arbitrary  government^  and 
imbued  the  popular  mind  with  democratic  notions  and  prin- 
cipleai    The  French  revolution — the  mightiest   political  and 
social  tornado  the  world  has  ever  seen— shook  every  institution 
that  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred,  and  threatened,  at  one  time, 
to  resolve  human  society  into   its  original  elements.    Hence 
arose,  in  England,  a  new  party  called  "  Eadical   Beformers,"' 
or  '•  Radicals,"  whose  principles  were  ably  advocated  by  Paine, 
Cobbett  and  others;   and  hence  also  the  spread  of  infidelity 
among  the  middle  classes,  fostered  by  such  writings  as  Paine's 
*' x\ge  of  Reason.*' 

S.  During  the  first  part  of  this  period,  religion  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb  among  all  classes.  The  clergy,  often  ordained  without 
any  regard  to  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainments,  but 
simply  as  a  provision  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocratic 
families,  neglected  the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling  to  indulge 
in  fox-hunting,  gaming,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The 
preaching  of  George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley  did  much  to 
infuse  into  the  public  mind  a  higher  regard  for  spiritual  mat' 
ters.  The  religious  society  which  they  founded  received,  at 
first  as  a  nickname,  the  appellation  of  "  Methodists,'*  from  the 
strictness  of  their  religious  principles  and  observances.  It 
rapidly  gathered  within  its  ranks  vast  multitudes,  particularly 
of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  people-  The  writings 
of  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  others  also  contributed  to  raise  the 
religious  tone  of  society.  Sunday-schools  were  founded  about 
the  close  of  1781,  by  Robert  Raikes. 

4.  It  was,  however,  some  time  before  there  was  infused  into 
the  public  mind  a  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  In  1778  was 
passed  the  "  Catholic  Relief  Bill,"  freeing  Catholics  flrom  the 
severe  disabilities  to  which  they  had  long  been  subjected.  This 
measure  had  the  effect  to  excite  the  animosities  of  the  ignorant 
and  bigotted  of  the  population ;  and  a  movement  was  under- 
taken in  opposition  tp  it,  led  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  crazy 
nobleman,  who  made  many  silly  and  violent  speeches  in  the 
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Honse  of  Commons  on  the  subject  By  means  of  inflamma- 
tory addresses  made  by  him  and  otheA,  and  the  outcry  which 
was  raised  of  *'No  Popery,"  dreadful  riots  were  excited,  in 
which  many  Catholic  churches  and  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. Lord  Mansfield's  fine  mansion,  containing  his  yalua- 
ble  law  library,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  senseless  fury  of  the  mob 
which  for  several  days  had  entire  possesion  of  London.  Nearly 
five  hundred  persons  were  killed  or  wounded. 

$.  In  cmnmerce  and  navigation  vast  and  rapid  strides  were 
taken.  The  trade  with  the  American  colonies  had  become  very 
considerable  previous  to  their  independence;  but  with  the 
States  it  was  much  more  extensive,  the  principal  imports  from 
them  being  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton.  The  importation  of  the 
last-mentioned  article  from  America  commenced  in  1770,  the 
first  shipment  being  about  two  thousand  pounds.  At  the 
close  of  the  period,  the  annual  import  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  pounds.  The  same  product  was  also 
imported  from  Brazil  and  the  -East  Indies.  The  English  West 
Indies  exported  large  quantities  of  sugar,  together  with  maho- 
gany and  logwood.  The  gradual  introduction  bf  steam  navi- 
gation was  a  marked  feature  of  the  period.  Experiments,  with 
the  view  to  this  application  of  the  steam-engine  had  been  early 
made ;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  period  that 
serviceable  steam-vessels  were  constructed.  In  1820  a  line  of 
steam-packets  was  established  to  ply  between  Holyhead  and 
Dublin. 

6.  The  improvements  in  the  methods  and  implements  of 
agriculture  were  also  very  great,  with,  of  course,  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  products. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato,  introduced  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  did  not  become  general  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth.  Philanthropists  encouraged  it  with  the 
view  to  prevent  famine  among  the  lower  classes  by  affording 
a  substitute  for  grain  during  seasons  of  bad  harvests.  Green- 
houses for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  also  began  to  be 
constructed,  and  soon  came  into  general  use. 

7.  In  the  industrial  arts,  the  improvements  introduced 
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daring  this  p^riuil  were  very  numerous  and  ralaable.  Previous 
to  171>,  England  was  ^tirely  dependent  upon  foreigners  for 
silk  thread ;  but  in  that  year  a  large  mill  was  erected  at  Derby 
for  its  manufacture,  by  Mr.  Lombe,  who  had  gone  to  Italy  in 
the  di^guise  of  a  common  workman,  and  taken  drawings  of  the 
ailk-throwing  machinery  in  use  in  that  country.  Immense 
quantities  of  organzine*^thread  wore  thereafter  produced.  The 
cotton  manufacture  now  took  precedence  of  that  of  wool,  which 
previously  had  been  the  chief  material  of  English  fabrics. 
This  change  was  largely  due  to  the  carding-maehine  and  the 
spinning-jenny  invented  by  James  Hargreayes,  but  principally 
to  the  invention  of  the  spinning-frame  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
Wright  In  1771,  Arkwright  erected  a  large  factory  which 
was  worked  by  water-power. 

8.  The  iron  manufacture  became  very  extensive  during  this 
period,  especially  at  Birmingham;  and  large  quantities  of  cut- 
lery were  manufactured  at  SheflBeld.  The  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  the  former  cit]^  alone,  in  1770,  was  estimated 
at  fifty  thousand.  To  all  these  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  a  wonderful  impulse  had  been  given  by  the  applica- 
tion of  steam.  James  Watt  made  his.  celebrated  invention  of 
the  condensing  steam-engine  in  1769,  and  introduced,  during 
the  next  sixteen  years,  improvements  in  it  of  great  practical 
value.  The  working  of  the  coal  mines  was  generally  facili- 
tated by  the  application  of  Watfs  invention.  The  invention 
of  Wodgewood  also  made  so  many  improvements  in  pottery, 
that  he  mav  be  considered  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture  in  Great  Britain.  His  first  success  was  the  production  of 
a  beautiful  cream-colored  porcelain,  called,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  greatly  admired  it,  "Queen's  Ware"  (1763). 

9.  Through  the  sagacity,  energy,  and  liberality  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  and  his  celebrated  engineer,  James  Brindley, 
canal  navif/atiou  assumed  considerable  importance  in  England. 
An  act  of  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  his  first  canal  was 
obtained  in  1758.  The  roads,  too,  gradually  improved;  and 
during, the  greater  part  of  the  period  travellers  were  conveyed 
by  means  of  rapid  stage-coaches  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
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kingdom.  The  construction  of  the  first  locomotive,  or  steam- 
carnage,  in  1804,  commenced  a  wonderful  revolution  in  this 
respect ;  railwa^is  had  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  some  time 
previously.  Locomotive  power  was  employed  on  a  railway 
by  George  Stephenson  in  1814;  but  it  was  not  until  18:^1  that 
passengers  were  transported  in  this  way. 

10.  The  fine  arts  were  also  cultivated  with  great  success. 
Among  painters,  the  most  prominent  were  Hogarth  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  latter  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Arts,  founded  in  1768.  George  III.  was  a 
generous  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  conferred  on  Reynolds 
the  honor  of  a  knighthood.  In  music,  Handel,  by  birth  a 
German,  achieved  an  enduring  renown.  The  first  oratorio  was 
produced  by  him  in  1733;  but  it  was  not  until  1749  that  his 
Bublimest  composition,  "  The  Messiah,"  appeared.  Very  many 
operas  were  also  composed  and  brought  out  by  him.  One  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  this  kind  was  the  "Beggars' 
Opera,"  composed  by  the  poet  Gay,  to  whom  it  was  suggested 
by  Swift  in  1726.  Among  other  musical  composers  of  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arne  and  Dr.  Charles  Burney, 
the  latfcer  distinguished  particularly  as  the  author  of  the  "  Gen- 
eral History  of  Music." 

11.  The  progress  in  scientific  discovery  was  also  quite  remark- 
able. Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  great  chemist,  invented  the 
safety-lamp  (1816),  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  ever 
made  by  science  to  humanity.  Sir  William  Herschel  discovered 
in  1781  a  new  planet,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Oeorgium 
Sidusy  in  honor  of  George  III.,  now  generally  called  Uranus.  Ha 
also  made  many  other  valuable  discoveries  in  astronomy.  His 
monster  telescope,  forty  feet  in  length,  completed  in  1787,  was 
the  wonder  of  his  age.  Medical  science  was  greatly  enriched  by 
the  labors  and  publications  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  the 
greatest  physiologist  and  surgeon  of  his  time.  In  1785  he 
formed  a  museum,  which,  at  his  death,  contained  more  than 
ten  thousand  specimens  and  preparations  illustrative  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  its  kindred  branches.  Edward 
Jenner,  who  had  studied  under  him,  gave  to  the  world  the 
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discorerj  of  vaccination  in  1796.  Geology  commenced  to  be 
Btadied,  a  geological  map  of  England  being  published  in  1815. 
12.  The  history  of  English  literatnre  during  ^his  long  period 
is  enriched  with  distingaished  names  in  all  its  departments. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  oentary,  the  most  conspicnoas 
name  is  that  of  Samuel  Johnson^  the  author  of  the  ^English 
Dictionary,**  but  principally  famous  for  his  talents  as  a  poet 
critic,  and  essayist  Gibbon  and  Hume  stand  pre-eminent  as 
historians;  Goldsmith,  Young,  Gray,  Bums,  and  Cowper,  as 
poets.  The  closing  portion  of  George  Ill.'s  reign  is  illumined 
by  the  names  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Cole'ridge,  Scott, 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  works  have  been  the  especial  gloir 
of  the  present  century,  being  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  genius  that  haye  appeared. 

The  Gave  of  Dahra.— «/«rrolci. 

[Dnrisg  Uie  rel^ni  of  Looi»  Philippe  in  Frtnoe,  Algiers  wte  cooqvered  bj-  the  FieBch, 
after  a  long  and  Nmgninary  stnigi^e ;  as  the  native  tribe»,  onder  their  heroic  leader, 
Abd'el  KaMer,  defended  their  libertien  with  the  most  determined  conrtge  aDd  obttiBftcv. 
They  were,  however,  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  their  enemie«>,  and  their  country  becasie 
a  French  province,  onder  the  name  of  Algeria.  Daring  this  war,  the  French  fbnnd  it 
Impossible  to  snbdae  some  of  the  Arabs,  who  retired  to  vast  caverns.  Into  whldh  the 
soldiers  could  not  follow  them.  The  French,  therefore,  heaped  np  Immenee  qnantitles 
of  fagots  at  the  mooths  of  the  caves,  and  setting  lire  to  them,  caused  the  sollbcatioo  of 
hundreds  of  the  unfortunate  natives.  Tl^is  inhuman  deed,  he  act  of  Marsha]  Pelissia*, 
afterward  Duke  of  Malakoff.  was  committed  In  184S.  The  following  splendid  Invective 
Is  fh>m  the  pen  of  Douglas  Jerrold.] 

1.  There  is  a  cave  in  the  world  with  a  dread  legend ;  travel- 
lers, in  future  times,  will  toil  up  the  hot  ridges  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  to  see  the  Cavern  of  Dahra,  where  a  whole  tribe  of 
Arabs  were  foully  murdered — and  how  ?  Were  they  half-naked 
savages  ;n  deadly  feud  with  another  tribe  as  barbarous  as  them- 
selves ?  Were  the  murderers  some  namelese  African  clan,  ob- 
scure in  the  world's  history  as  those  they  put  to  death  ?  Was 
the  whole  catastrophe  one  of  those  which  must  inevitably  occur 
when  savage  wars  against  savage  ? 

I.  No ;  it  occurred  in  a  struggle  between  civilized  man  and 
semi-savage  man;  and,  foul  disgrace!  the  civilized  were  the 
murderers — the  savages,  the  victims.     It  occurred  in  a  war 
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between  the  invaders  of  a  country,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
fought  for  their  old  possessions — ^tiieir  property,  and  their 
rights;  and,  foul  blot!  the  assailants  piled  up  the  fagots,  and 
the  defenders  perished.  It  occurred  in  a  war  waged  by  the 
French  nation,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  position  of  leader 
of  European  civilization — ^which  claims  the  title  of  the  most 
civilized,  the  most  enlightened^  the  most  polished  people  of  the 
earth. 

3.  The  Arabs  pretend  to  no  such  distinction ;  they  form 
roving  clans  of  uncivilized  men,  living  a  primitive,  pastoral 
life  in  caverns  and  tents;  yet  it  was  the  enlightened,  the  pol- 
ished, the  human  aggressors,  who  roasted  some  eight  hundred 
of  the  savages,  for  the  crime  of  defending  their  own  country, — 
of  daring,  in  legitimate  warfare,  to  resist  the  legions  which 
-would  have  wrested  it  from  them.  The  murder  was  no  deed 
of  a  few  minutes,  no  sudden  outbreak  of  wrath,  no  massacre 
prompted  by  fiery  longings  for  revenge.  The  cavern,  into 
which  the  Arabs  retreated,  was  a  vast  one ;  it  had  many  chinks 
and  crannies,  and  it  was  long  ere  the  stifling  smoke  and  baking 
fire  did  their  work. 

4.  The  Frenchmen  heard  the  moans  and  shrieks,  and  the 
tumult  of  despair,  as  dying  men  and  women  turned  furiously 
on  each  other,  and  sought  to  free  themselves  from  lingering 
agony  by  more  sudden  death ;  they  heard  the  strokes  of  the 
yatagau^  and  the  pistol-shots,  which  told  that  suicide  or  mu- 
tual destruction,  was  going  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  cavern ; 
they  heard  all  this  renewed  at  intervals,  and  continued  hour 
after  hour ;  but  still  they  coolly  heaped  straw  upon  the  blaze, 
tranquilly  fed  the  fire,  until  all  was  silent  but  its  own  roaring; 
and  burnt,  maimed,  and  convulsed  corpses,  blackened,  some  of 
them  calcined^  by  the  fire,  remained  piled  in  mouldering,  rot- 
ting masses  in  the  cave,  to  tell  that  a  few  hours  before  a  tribe 
of  men,  women,  and  children  had  entered  its  dreary  portals. 

5.  And  now,  great  nation,  what  think  ye  Europe  says  of 
you  ?  You  plume  yourselves  on  being  the  most  mighty,  tlie 
most  advanced  people  of  the  earth,  the  very  focus  of  light, 
intelligence,  and  humanity.    The  felse  glare  of  military  glory 
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which  continually  bedazzles  you,  shows  massacre  and  rapine 
decked  in  the  colors  of  good  deeds.  The  itch  of  conquest 
seems  to  make  you  confound  good. and  evil.  If  fight  yon  will — 
fight  like  civilized  soldiers,  not  like  lurking  savages.  Mow 
down  your  enemies — if  you  must  have  war — ^in  the  fair  field. 
Face  them  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
your  fame — for  the  sake  of  the  civilization  yon  have  attained, 
stifle  not  defenseless  wretches  in  caverns — massacre  not  women 
and  children  by  the  horrible  agency  of  slow  fire. 


The  Battle  of  Balaklava.— JSuAseir. 

[The  RDiPian*  having  fpized  upon  the  DftnnbUc  principalities,  Waflnchia  and  Mol- 
davia, England  ronncd  an  alliance  with  France  to  protect  Turkey  ftt)m  the  incroacb> 
mentfi  of  the  Caar  a85S).  Tbi's  Ird  to  the  Crimean  war,  daring  which  the  allied  fleets 
blockaded  the  harbor  of  Sebaotopol,  and,  after  a  viege  of  eleven  months  captored  tite 
ctly  (18A5).  Dnring  tbi«  war  occurred  the  battle  which  Itf  deccribcd  in  the  following 
»ketch  by  W.  n.  Rnsaell,  LXi.D.,  the  correepondent  of  the  London  TUmtf.  It  was  foagiit 
October  25, 1S54.] 

1.'  The  cavalry  who  have  been  pursuing  the  Turks  on  the 
right  are  coming  up  to  tlie  ridge  beneath  us,  "which  conceals 
our  cavalry  from  view,  j  The  heavy  brigade  in  advance  is  drawn 
up  in  two  lines.  The  first  line  consists  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
and  their  old  companions  in  glory,  the  Enniskillens ;  the  second 
of  the  Fourth  Royal  Irish,  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards,  and  of 
the  First  Royal  Dragoons.  The  light  Cavalry  Brigade  is  ou  their 
left,  in  two  lines  also.  The  silence  is  oppressive ;  between  the 
cannon  bursts  one  can  hear  the  champing  of  h^ts  and  the  chink 
of  sabres  in  the  valley  below.  The  Russians  on  their  left  drew 
breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  one  grand  line  dashed  at  the 
Iliglilanders.  The  groujid  flies  beneath  their  horses'  feet: 
gatliering  speed  at  every  stride,  they  dash  on  toward  that  thin 
red  atreak  topped  with  a  line  of  steeL 

t.  The  Turks  fire  a  volley  at  eight  hundred  yards,  and  run. 
As  the  Russians  come  within  six  hundred  yards,  down  goes 
tliat  line  of  steel  in  front,  and  out  rings  a  rolling  volley  of 
Minnie  musketry.  The  distance  is  too  great;  the  Rus?iansarp 
not  checked,  but  still  sweep  onward  through  the  smoke,  with 
the  whole  force  of  horse  and  man,  here  and  there  knocked  over 
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by  the  shot  of  our  batteries  above.  With  breathless  suspense 
every  one  awaits  the  bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line  of 
Gaelic  rock ;  but  ere  they  come  within  a  hundred  and-  fifty 
yards,  another  deadly  volley  flashes  from  the  levelled  rifle,  and 
carries  death  and  terror  into  the  Russians.  They  wheel  about, 
open  files  right  and  left,  and  fly  back  faster  than  they  came. 
**  Bravo,  Highlanders !  well  done !"  shout  the  excited  specta- 
tors ;  but  events  thicken. 

3.  The  Highlanders  and  their  splendid  front  are  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to  think  of  this  fact,  that  the 
Ninety-third  never  altered  their  formation  to  receive  that  tide 
of  horsemen.  "  No,"  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  "  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  form  them  four  deep  !'*  The  ordinary  British 
line,  two  deep,  was  quite  suflScient  to  repel  the  attack  of  these 
Muscovite  cavaliers.  Our  eyes  were,  however,  turned  in  a 
moment  on  our  own  cavalry.  We  saw  Brigadier-general  Scar- 
lett ride  along  in  front  of  his  massive  squadrons.  The  Rus- 
sians—evidently corps  d'elite* — their  light  blue  jackets  embroi- 
dered with  silver  lace,  were  advancing  on  their  left,  at  an  easy 
gallop,  toward  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  forest  of  lances  glistened 
in  their  rear,  and  several  squadrons  of  grey-coated  dragoons 
moved  up  quickly  to  support  them  as  they  reached  the  summit. 

4.  The  instant  they  came  in  sight  the  trumpets  of  our  cavalry 
gave  out  the  warning  blast  which  told  us  all  that  in  another 
moment  we  should  see  the  shock  of  battle  beneath  our  very 
eyes.  Lord  Raglan,  all  his  staff  and  escort,  and  groups  of 
oflficers,  the  Zouaves,  French  generals  and  officers,  and  bodies 
of  French  infantry  on  the  height,  were  spectators  of  the  scene, 
as  though  they  were  looking  on  the  stage  from  the  boxes  of  a 
theatre.  Nearly  every  one  dismounted  and  sat  down,  and  not 
a  word  was  said.  The  Russians  advanced  down  the  hill  at  a 
slow  canter,  which  they  changed  to  a  trot,  and  at  last  "Nearly 
halted.  Their  first  line  was  at  least  double  the  length  of  ours — 
it  was  three  times  as  deep.  Behind  them  was  a  similar  line 
equally  strong  and  compact. 

5.  They  evidently  despised  their  insignificant-looking  ene- 

<^       ^    , ■    ^  ■-■■■■■■  ■       ■  -■ — ■■—-■■■■■-         -    -■  ■  ■■       "f        1^ 

•  Corpa  (fiUte  (lOr  dS  ImC)— select  body  of  troope. 
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my ; — but  tlu'ir  time  was  come.  The  trumpets  rang  out  again 
tlin)iigh  the  valley,  and  the  Greys  and  Enniskillens  went  right 
at  the  centre  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  space  between  them 
was  only  a  few  hundred  yards ;  it  was  scarce  enough  to  let  the 
horses  "gather  way,"  nor  had  the  men  quite  space  sufficient 
for  the  full  play  of  their  sword-arma.  The  Russian  line  brings 
forward  each  wing  as  our  cavalry  advance,  and  threaten  to 
annihilate  them  as  they  pass  on.  Turning  a  little  to  their  left 
so  as  to  meet  the  Russian  right,  the  Greys  rush  on  with  a  cheer 
that  thrills  to  every  heart — the  wild  shout  of  the  Enniskilleners 
rise  through  the  air  at  the  same  instant 

6.  As  lightning  flashes  through  a  cloud,  the  Greys  and  En- 
niskilleners pierced  through  the  dark  masses  of  Russians. 
The  shock  wits  but  for  a  moment  There  was  a  clash  of  steel 
and  a  light  play  of  sword-blades  in  the  air,  and  then  the  Greys 
and  the  red  coats  disappear  in  the  midst  of  the  shaken  and 
quivering  columns.  In  another  moment  we  see  them  emerg- 
ing and  dashing  on  with  diminished  numbers  and  in  broken 
order  against  the  second  line,  which  is  advancing  against  them 
as  fast  as  it  can,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  charge.  It  was 
a  terrible  moment  "  God  help  them !  they  are  lost !"  was  the 
exclamation  of  more  than  one  man,  and  the  thought  of  many. 

7.  With  unabated  fire  the  noble  hearts  dashed  at  their 
enemy.  It  was  a  fight  of  heroes.  The  first  line  of  Russians 
— which  had  been  smashed  utterly  by  our  charge,  and  had  fled 
off  at  one  flank  and  toward  the  centre — ^were  coming  back  to 
swallow  up  our  handful  of  men.  By  sheer  steel  and  sheer 
courage,  Enniskillener  and  Scot  were  winning  their  desperate 
way  right  through  the  enemy's  squadrons,  and  already  grey 
horses  and  red  coats  had  appeared  right  at  the  rear  of  the 
second  mass,  when,  with  irresistible  force,  like  one  bolt  from  a 
bow,  the  First  Royals,  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the 
Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  rushed  at  the  remnants  of  the  first  line 
of  the  enemy,  went  through  it  as  though  it  were  made  of  paste- 
board, and,  dashing  on  the  second  body  of  Russians  as  they 
were  still  disordered  by  the  terrible  assault  of  the  Greys  and 
their  companions,  put  them  to  utter  rout 
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Charge  of  the  I4ght  Brigade. — Tennyson. 

(It  was  in  conseqaence  of  mistaking  tbe  order  of  Lord  Raglan  that  the  Light  Bri- 
gade, 9ix  hundred  in  unmber,  commanded  by  the  Barl  of  Cardigan^  made  this  terriHc 
bat  iveleas  charge.  On  their  retom  they  were  found  to  have  left  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  number  dead  on^he  fleld.  In  the  following  poem  of  Tennyson's  the  incidents 
of  this  event  are  presented  in  a  very  spirited  manner.] 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Haifa  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundi*ed. 
"  Forward  the  Light  Brigade ! 
Charge  for  the  guns !"  he  said ; 
Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward  the  Light  Brigade !" 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  ?    . 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  bat  to  do  and  die ; 
Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them,  ' 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered ; 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 

Into  the  jaws  of  death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  theur  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
SabMng  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wondered : 
Plunged  in  the  batt'ry  smoke, 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke ; 
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Coesack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre  stroke, 
Shattered  and  sundered ; 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not— 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them. 
Volleyed  and  thundered ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  sheU, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  Jaws  of  death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them — 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
Oh !  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 
All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 
Noble  six  hundred ! 


The  Progress  of  England.— Ifcicaulatf. 

1.  The  history  of  England  is,  empbatically,  the  history  of 
progress.  It  is  the  history  of  a  constant  movement  in  the 
public  mind,  of  a  constant  change  in  the  institutions  of  a  great 
society.  We  see  that  society,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
ceiiturv,  in  a  state  more  miserable  than  the  state  in  which  the 
most  degraded  nations  of  the  East  now  are.  We  see  it  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  a  handful  of  armed  foreigners.  We 
see  a  strong  distinction  of  caste  separating  the  victoriona 
Norman  from  the  vanquished  Saxon. 

2.  We  see  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  per- 
sonal slavery.  We  sec  the  most  debasing  and  cruel  supersti- 
tion exercising  boundless  dominion  over  the  most  elevated  and 
benevolent  minds.  We  see  the  multitude  sunk  in  brutal  ig- 
norance, and  tlie  studious  few  engaged  in  acquiring  what  did 
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not  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  seven 
centuries  the  wretched  and  degraded  race  have  become  the 
greatest  and  most  highly  civilized  people  that  the  world  ever 
saw — have  spread  their  dominion  over  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — have  scattered  the  seeds  of  mighty  empires  and  repub- 
lics over  vast  continents  of  which  no  dim  intimation  had  ever 
reached  Ptolemy  or  Strabo. 

3.  They  have  created  a  maritime  power  which  would  anni- 
hilate in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  navies  of  Tyre,  Athens,  Car- 
thage, Venice,  and  Genoa  together — have  carried  the  science 
of  healing,  the  means  of  locomotion  and  correspondence,  every 
mechanical  art,  every  manufacture,  everything  that  promotes 
the  convenience  of  life,  to  a  perfection  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  thought  magical — ^have  produced  a  literature 
which  may  boast  of  works  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us — have  discovered  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — have  speculated 
with  exquisite  subtiltyon  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
— ^have  been  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  human  race  in 
the  career  of  political  improvement. 

4.  The  history  of.England  is  the  history  of  this  great  change 
in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  own  island.  There  is  much  amusing  and  instructive 
episodical''  matter,  but  this  is  the  main  action.  To  us,  we 
will  own,  nothing  is  so  interesting  and  delightful  as  to  con- 
template the  steps  by  which  the  England  of  the  Domesday 
Book,*  the  England  of  the  curfew''  and  the  forest  laws,  the 
England  of  crusaders,  monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers^  serfs, 
outlaws,  became  the  England  which  we  know  and  love,  the 
classic  ground  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  the  school  of  all 
knowledge,  the  mart  of  all  trade. 

*  The  Dmnttday  Book  wm  »  record  compiled  by  order  of  Wllllum  the  Conqueror  of  all  the  esiatei 
of  the  klogdom,  showing  the  extent,  nature,  and  dlviiloni  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the  aeveral 
countiea,  with  the  prodactn  of  each,  and  the  woods,  minea,  etc,  contained  therein.  It  la  still  es< 
tant,  and,  In  1783,  was  printed  by  the  English  goremment. 
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Old  England.— jtfgry  Howiu. 

Old  England  I  tbou  hast  green  and  pastoral  hills. 

Fanned  by  delicious  gales ; 
And  living  voices  of  harmonious  rills 

Sound  in  thy  sylvan  vales. 

Under  the  shadow  of  primeval^  trees, 

'Mid  whispering  of  green  leaves, 
Stand  cheerful  groups  of  white-walled  cottsges. 

Flower-mantled  to  the  eaves. 

And  thou  hast  loving  hearts,  both  high  and  low, 

And  homes  where  bliss  abides ; 
And  little  children  that  rejoicing  go 

By  flowery  streamlet  sides. 

And  tliou  hast  many  a  hill  and  forest  glade. 

That  to  the  past  belong ; 
Many  a  brown  moor  and  crumbling  rain,  made 

Impeiishable  by  song ; 

And  wayside  wells,  that  broad  leaves  ovenhiulow, 

Where  pilgrims  knelt  of  old  ; 
And  winding  paths  through  many  a  pleasant  meadow, 

*Mid  flowers  of  blue  and  gold, — 

Winding  through  woods  where  the  Bweet  wilding's  blossom 

Puts  forth  in  early  spring ; 
And  nodding  blue-bells  clothe  the  steep  hill's  bosom. 

And  fearless  blackbirds  sing. 

And  thou  hast  Sabbath-bells  in  old  chorch-towers, 

Whose  music  thrills  the  air ; 
And  the  sweet  calm  of  Sabbath  sunset  hours, 

When  every  thought  is  prayer. 

And  thou  hast  grafwy  graves  set  side  by  side, — 
benevoi         "^^^  high-born  and  the  lowly, 

common  griefs,  by  common  death  allied, 
noranoe,  auj^  gromid  that  tears  make  holy. 
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Graves,  Sabbath  worship,  Tillage  homes,  and  men, 

Old  England,  these  are  thme ; 
And  spots  made  famous  by  the  sword  and  pen, 

Till  each  one  is  a  shrine ; 

And  cities  of  old  feudal  date  and  pride, 

And  halls  of  dark  renown, 
Where  kings  and  kingly  prelates  lived  and  died, 

And  many  a  modern  town. 

O  glory-crowned  England  I  thou  hast  these, 

Hast  these,  and  still  hast  more, — 
The  empire  of  the  tributaiy  seas 

That  lave  thine  island  shore. 


And  wherefore  is  the  tributary  sea 

As  a  liege  subject  given  ? — 
To  bear  forth  knowledge,  truth,  and  liberty 

To  each  land  under  heaven ; — 

To  knit  thee  to  all  people ;  everywhere 
To  make  thy  knowledge  known ; 

To  make  thine  influence,  like  God's  common  air, 
Extend  from  zone  to  zone  1 


America  to  Great  Britain.— ^;z8eoi». 

All  hail  I  thou  noble  land. 

Our  fathers*  native  soil  I 
O  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 

Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore ; 

For  thou,  with  magic  might. 

Canst  reach  to  where  tlie  light 

Of  Phoebus  travels  bright 
The  world  o'er  I 

The  genius  of  our  clime. 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep 
Shall  hail  the  great  sublime ; 

While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
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With  Uieir  couch  the  kmdred  leagae  shall  prodaim ; 

Then  let  the  world  combine — 

0*er  the  main  our  naval  line, 

Like  the  milky-way  shall  shine 
Bright  in  flame  I 

Though  ages  long  have  passed 

^nce  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 

O'er  untiayelled  seas  to  roam, 
Tet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  ydns; 

And  shall  we  not  proclaim 

ThAt  blood  of  honest  fiune. 

Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains? 

While  the  language  free  and  bold, 

Which  tlie  bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  our  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rung, 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  host; 

While  this,  with  reverence  meet, 

Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 

From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast ; 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  moved  a  nation's  soul. 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts. 

Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  Joint  communion  breaking  with  the  son ; 

Tet  still,  fh>m  either  beach, 

The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 

More  audible  than  speech, — 
♦*  We  are  one  I" 


V 
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PART  III. 
MiscELLA^rEoirs  Selections 

FROM 

AjS^CIEIJ^T    AlfD    MODEEJS"    HiSTOET. 


The  Taking  of  Babylon  by  Oyrvm,— Herodotus. 

[The  building  of  Babylon  is  eapposed  to  have  been  commenced  about  twenty-two 
centaries  B.C.  In  the  earliest  time»  it  was  a  city  of  minor  importance,  Ur  and  other 
cities  beinj?  Xkr  snperior  in  popclation  and  inflaencd.*  The  Chaldees  (kal-deez')  seem 
to  have  occupied  at  first  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Galf,  and  to  have  spread  northward, 
until  about  1700  B.C..  \v)ien  the  ^eat  of  their  government  was  fixed  at  Babylon.  About 
680  B.C.,  Babylon  became  subject  to  Assyria,  and,  undes  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  embel- 
lished with  many  edifices  of  wonderful  extent  and  mi^gnificence.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  city  and  its  capture  by  Cyrus  (588  b.c.)  is  taken  from  the  *^  History  of 
Herodotus^^— called,  sometimes,  the  *^  Father  of  History."] 

1.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of  great  cities,  whereof 
the  most  renowned  and  the  strongest  at  this  time*  was  Babylon, 
whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  removed.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  place : — 
The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that  the 
entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.  While 
such  is  its  size,  in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  city  that 
approaches  it.  It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  broad 
and  deep  moat,  full  of  water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  fifty 
royal  cubits  in  width,  and  two  hundred  in  height.f 

*  During  the  timo  of  th«  conqnef  is  oF  Gynu  the  Qreat,— in  tbe  Utter  part  of  the  eixth  centary  B.a 

f  There  Is  lome  doabt  m  to  the  precise  length  of  the  royal,  u  well  as  the  eommon,  cvbit.    Ac. 

cording  to  the  moet  reliable  estimate,  tbe  former  was  about  one  foot  ten  and  ono-half  Inches ;  and. 
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JE.  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  vhich  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat, 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into  hricks; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  was  completed,  they  baked  the 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then^  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  lo 
construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement  hot 
bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled^  reeds  at  every 
thirtieth  course  of  the  bricks.  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  of 
brass,  with  brazen  lintt^ls  and  side-jMsts.  The  bitumen  used  in 
the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  city  of 
the  same  name  stands,  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon. 
Lumps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

8.  The  city  is  dividefl  into  two  portions  by  the  riyer  which 
runs  throngh  the  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  the  Euphrates,  a 
broad,  deep,  swift  stre^im,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Erythraean  Sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream ;  thence  from  the 
comers  of  the  wall  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river 
a  fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  three  and  four 
stories  high ;  the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  those 
parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  le^id  down 
to  the  water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low 
gates  in  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the 
great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on  the  water. 

I.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defense  of  the  city.  There  jV. 
however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first, 


confi»qa«ntlj,  the  walli  of  Babylon  most  have  been  about  three  hnndrod  and  seventy-flw  feet  hi^ 

and  nearly  ninety-foar  feet  in  width.    This  appean  like  a  very  great  exafTKeratlon  (m  the  part  c' 

IlerodotoM,  espeetally  as  other  ancient  writers  give  the  dimension*  as  only  one-fonrth  as  great    V'^ 

aubstltate  hamU  for  cubits,  the  statement  will  be  plausible  ;  and  tbis,  probably.  Is  what  Herodotci 

meant,  aiaoe  it  has  been  fonnd  Ibat  In  his  descrlpUona  of  ol^eets  which  he  had  M«n  he  was  stadlowif 
aoonnuew 
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but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  The  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  one 
stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great 
strength  and  size;  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  inclosure,  two  furlongs  each  way,  with 
gates  of  solid  brass ;  which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time.  In 
the  middle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry, 
a  furlong  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was  raised  a 
second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight. 

5.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a  path  which 
winds  round  all  the  towers.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up, 
one  finds  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where  persons  are  wont 
to  sit  some  time  on  their  way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost- 
tower  there  is  a  jspacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands  a 
conch  of  unusual  size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its 
side.  There  is  no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is 
the  chamber  occupied  of  nights  by  any  one  but  a  single  native 
woman,  who,  as  the  Chaldeans,*  the  priests  of  this  god,  affirm, 
is  chosen  for  himself  by  the  Deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the 
land. 

6.  Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple,  in 
which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the 
figure  stands  a  large  golden  table,  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
sits,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise  of 
gold.  The  Chaldeans  told  me  that  all  the  gold  together  was 
eight  hundred  talents*  weightf  Outside  the  temple  are  two 
altars,  one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  offer  suck- 
lings ;  the  other,  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  size,  on  which 
the  full-grown  animals  are  sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great 
altar  that  the  Chaldeans  burn  the  frankincense,  which  is  offered 
to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents'  weight,  every  year,  at  the 
festival  of  the  god. 

7.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  was  likewise  in  this  temple  the 


*  The  Chaldeans  were  a  branch  of  the  race  which  inhabited  Babylonia  from  the  earliest  timet. 
With  thi«  race  originated  the  art  of  writing,  the  building  of  ciUes,  the  institution  of  reUglons 
teaDS«  and  the  cultiTaiion  of  science,  particularly  astronomy. 

+  The  jmoScr  toleiU,  used  in  weighing  gold,  was  a  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  «a 
Henoe  there  mast  have  been  more  than  six  hnadredwelgbt  of  gold  oseAi  these  ariidea. 
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figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits  bigb,  entirely  of  solid  gold.  I 
myself  did  not  see  tbis  figure,  but  I  relate  what  the  Chaldeans 
report  concerning  it  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  plotted  to 
carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not  the  hardihood  to  lay  his  bands 
upon  it-  Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  Darius,  killed  the  priest 
who  forbade  him  to  move  the  statue,  and  took  it  away.  Besides 
the  ornaments  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  private  offerings'  in  this  holy  precinct 

8.  Many  sovereigns  have  ruled  over  this  city  of  Babylon,  and 
lent  their  aid  to  the  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adornment  of 
its  temples,  of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  in  my  Assyrian 
history.  Among  them  were  two  women.  Of  these,  the  earlier, 
called  Semiramis,  held  the  throne  five  generations  before  the 
later  princess.  She  raised  certain  embankments  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  in  the  plain  near  Babylon,  to  control  the  rirer, 
which,  till  then,  used  to  overflow,  and  flood  the  whole  country 
round  about 

9.  The  later  of  the  two  queens,  whose  name  was  Nitdcris,  a 
wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor,  not  only  left  behind  her,  as 
memorials  of  her  occupancy  of  the  throne,  the  works  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  but  also,  obseiTing  the  great  power  and 
restless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  so  large  a  number 
of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,*  and  expecting  to  be 
attacked  in'hcr  turn,  made  all  possible  exertions  to  increase  the 
defenses  of  her  empire.  And  first,  whereas  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with  a  straight  course  to 
Babylon,  she,  by  certain  excavations,  which  she  made  at  some 
distance  up  the  stream,  rendered  it  so  winding  that  it  comes 
three  several  times  in  sight  of  the  same  village,  a  village  in 
Assyria,  which  is  called  Arderic'ca ;  and  to  this  day,  they  who 
would  go  from  over  sea  to  Babylon,  on  descending  the  river 
touch  three  times,  and  on  three  different  days,  at  this  very  place. 

10.  She  also  made  an  embankment  along  each  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  wonderful  both  for  breadth  and  height,  and  dug  a 

*  Nineveli,  situated  on  th«  Tlgrli  River,  iras  Rt  one  time  perhaps  the  most  splendid  city  in  tbe 
world.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tbe  Medes  under  their  king,  Cynx'ares  (006  b^c  ).  la  the  tin* 
of  Herodotus,  therefore,  it  ha^ ceased  to  exist. 
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basin  for  a  lake  a  great  way  above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of 
the  stream,  which  was  sunk  everywhere  to  the  point  where  they 
came  to  water,  and  was  of  such  breadth  that  the  whole  circuit 
measured  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs.  The  soil  dug  out 
of  this  basin  was  made  use  of  in  the  embankments  along  the 
ivater-side.  When  the  excavation  was  finished,  she  had  stones 
brought,  and  bordered  with  them  the  entire  margin  of  the 
reservoir.  These  two  things  were  done,  the  river'  made  to 
wind,  and  the  lake  excavated,  that  the  stream  might  be  slacker 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered 
circuitous ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  skirt  the  lake  and  so  make  a  long  round.  All  these 
-works  were  on  that  side  of  Babylon  where  the  passes  lay,  and 
the  roads  into  Media  were  the  straitest ;  and  the  aim  of  the 
qneen  in  making  them  was  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  holding 
intercourse  with  the  Babylonians,  and  so  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  of  her  affairs. 

11.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  undertaken  against  the  son 
of  this  princess,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  father  Laby- 
netus,  and  was  King  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Great  King,  when 
he  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  carefully 
prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  his  own.  Water  too  from 
the  river  Choaspes  (fco-as'peez),  which  flows  by  Susa,  is  taken 
with  him  for  his  drink,  as  that  is  the  only  water  which  the 
kings  of  Persia  taste.  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attended  by 
a  number  of  four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  w^hich  the 
Choaspes  water,  ready  boiled  for  use,  and  stored  in  flagons  of 
silver,  is  moved  with  him  from  place  to  place. 

12.  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gyndes  (jin'deez')^  a  stream  which,  rising  in  the  Matienian 
{ma'SJie-e'ne-an)  Mountains,  runs  through  the  country  of  the 
Dardanians,  and  empties  itself  into  the  river  Tigris.  The  Ti- 
gris, after  receiving  the  Gyndes,  flows  on  by  the  city  of  Opis, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Erythaean  Sea.  When  Cyrus 
reached  this  stream,  which  could  only  be  passed  in  boats,  one 
of  the  sacred  white  horses  accompanying  his  march,  full  of 
spirit  and  high  mettle,  walked  into  the  water  aud  tried  to 

17* 
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cross  by  himself;  but  the  current  seized  him,  swept  him  along 
with  it,  and  drowned  him  in  its  depths. 

IS.  Cyrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  river,  threatened 
80  to  break  its  strength  that  in  future  even  women  should  cross 
it  easily  without  wetting  their  knees.  Accordingly,  he  put  off 
for  a  time  his  attack  on  Babylon,  and  dividing  his  army  into 
two  parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  eighty 
trenches  on  each  side  of  the  Oyndes,  leading  off  from  it  in  all 
directions,  and  setting  his  army  to  dig,  some  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  some  on  the  other,  he  accomplished  his  threat  by  the 
aid  of  so  great  a  number  of  hands,  but  not  withoat  losing 
thereby  the  whole  summer  season. 

14.  Having,  however,  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Oyndes,  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels,  Cyrus,  with  the  first  approach  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
marched  forward  against  Babylon.  The  Babylonians,  en- 
camped without  their  walls,  awaited  his  coming.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the  Babylo- 
nians were  defeated  by  the  Persian  king;  whereupon  they 
withdrew  within  their  defenses.  Here  they  shut  themselves 
up,  and  made  light  of  his  siege,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  pro- 
visions for  many  years  in  preparation  against  this  attack ;  for 
when  they  saw  Cyrus  conquering  nation  after  nation,  they 
were  convinced  that  he  would  never  stop,  and  that  their  time 
would  come  at  last 

15.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  as  time  went 
on,  and  he  made  no  progress  against  the  place.  In  this  dis- 
tress either  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  plan  which  he  proceeded  to  put  jn 
execution.  He  placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where 
the  river  enters  the  city,  and  another  body  at  the  back  of  the 
place  where  it  issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the  town 
by  the  bed  of  the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  waters  became  shallow 
enough.  He  then  himself  drew  off  with  the  un warlike  portion 
of  his  host,  and  made  for  the  place  where  NitcScris  dug  the 
basin  for  the  river,  whore  he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done 
formerly ;  he  turned  the  Euphrates  by  a  canal  into  the  basin^ 
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which  was  then  a  marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream  became  fordable. 

16.  Hereupon  the  Persians,  who  had  been  left  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Babylon  by  the  river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which 
had  now  sunk  so  as  to  reach  about  midway  up  a  man's  thigh, 
and  thus  got  into  the  town.  Had  the  Babylonians  been 
apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was  about,  or  had  they  noticed  their 
danger,  they  would  not  have  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  Per- 
sians within  the  city,  which  was  what  ruined  them  utterly ; 
but  would  have  made  fast  all  the  street-gates  which  gave  upon 
the  river,  and  mounting  upon  the  walls  along  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  would  so  have  caught  the  enemy  to  it  were  in  a  trap. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and 
so  took  the  city.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  place,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  central  part  (as  the  residents  at  Babylon 
declare),  long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken, 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced;  but  as  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  festival,  continued  dancing  and  revelling  until  they 
learned  the  capture  but  too  certainly. 

(Id  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  of  this  event,  the  king  ift  called  Bel- 
»haznu^  and  we  are  told  that,  neglecting  the  duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  he  gave 
hlmsd^p  to  featfUng  and  revelry.  The  Incident  which  prodnced  so  Btartling  an  inter- 
ruption to  his  festivity,  and  foretold  the  doom  of  the  city  and  the  king,  is  familiar  to 
alL    The  following  Itaea  of  Lord  Byron  afford  a  poetic  description  of  the  event.] 


Vision  of  Belshazzar. — Byrtm* 

Tms  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  satraps  thronged  the  hall : 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Jadah  deemed  divine- 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
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The  flngera  of  a  man ; — 

A  floUtaiy  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

Th€  monarch  saw  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoioe ; 
All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 

And  tremolous  his  Toice. 
**  Let  the  men  of  lore  i^pear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear 

Which  mar  oar  royal  mirth.** 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  hare  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  BabeVs  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  nqw  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw — ^but  knew  no  moreu 

A  captive*  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night,— 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

"  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 
His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 

He,  in  the  balance  weigli'd, 
Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 


•  i>aiiiel  had  bMtt  Uk«n  to  Babylon  after  the  captura  of  Jernsaaem  by  Keboehadneuar     lJi» 
JoMph  m  earlier  ttoia.,  ho  gained  the  faTor  of  the  king  ;  and  demonstrated  hii  dirioe  evdowmeiii 
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Tlie  shroud  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  tlirone  I"* 

[Bahykm  eabsoqnently  revolted,  and  was  again  taken  by  DarinP  Hystaspes,  after  a 
eiege  of  two  years.  The  Persian  kings  afterward  made  Babylon  their  place  of  residence, 
until  the  kingdom  was  overturned  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  entered  the  city  as  a 
Gonqaeror  831  b.o.  The  great  temple  of  Belns  had  been  {Slandered  and  partly  demolished 
l>y  Xerxes,  and  Alexander  undertook  to  restore  It ;  but  although  he  kept  ten  thousand 
men  to  work  upon  it  for  two  months,  he  was  unable  to  clear  away  the  rubbish.  The 
Macedonian  conqueror  died  in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadneasar.  After  the  foundation  of 
Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris  River,  by  Seleucos,  Babylon  fell  Into  decay ;  and  now  it  la  dlffl- 
calt  even  to  IdentlQr  its  site.] 


and  Character  of  Ojrrus. — Xevwplion. 

[The  history  of  Cyrus  is  differently  related  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon ;  and  a  very 
different  idea  is  given  of  his  character  by  each  of  these  celebrated  writers.  By  the  for- 
mer he  is  represented  as  a  bold,  enterprising,  and  merciless  conqueror ;  by  the  latter  as  a 
great,  wise,  and  benevolent  monarch,  virtuous  in  his  de^iirns  and  generous  in  his  con- 
quests. The  general  belief  among  historians  is,  that  Xenuphon,  in  hlis  great  work  entitled 
**  Cyropfledia,^^  did  not  design  so  much  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  history  of 
Cyrus  as  to  present,  in  the  person  of  this  monarch,  the  model  of  what  a  groat  and  wise 
king  should  be.  The  following'  extract,  prin^paUy  flx>m  Rollings  "Ancient  History," 
is  a  translation,  somewhat  abridged,  of  a  portion  of  Xenophon^s  interesting  work.] 

1.  Cy'ius.  as  it  is  said,  was  the  son  of  Camby'ses,  king  of 
Persia,  •  nd  of  IMan-da'ne,  daughter  of  Asty'ages,  king  of  the 
Medes.  He  was  beautiful  in  person,  but  still  more  lovely  for 
the  qualities  of  his  mind,  being  of  a  very  amiable  disposition, 
most  eji^^or  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  so  fond  of  glory  that  in 
order  to  gain  it  he  was  willing  to  brave  any  danger  and  endure 
any  fatigue.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  especially 
in  regard  to  education,  were,  in  those  days,  very  excellent;  and 
under  these  Cyrus  was  brought  up.. 

2.  The  great  aim  of  these  laws  was  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  the  State;  and  the  education  of  children  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  duty  of  the  government.  Ilence, 
instead  of  permitting  every  person  to  bring  up  his  children  as 
he  pleased,  and  passing  laws  to  punish  such  crimes  as  they 

might  afterward  commit,  the  Persians  took  pains  to  prevent 

— 1 

*  This  I«  not  exsctly  In  accordance  with  th«  Scriptural  acconnt.  Cyaxam,  the  Mede,  called 
JiariuM  by  Daniel,  took  the  throne  at  flrit;  bnt  he  dyinfc  in  two  yean,  was  sncceeded  by  C^roSt  who, 
liy  Um  death  of  his  father,  Cambyses,  became  monarch  of  the  Uedee  and  nrsiana.  " 
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the  commission  of  .those  crimes  by  a  careful  education  on  the 
part  of  the  State ;  and  all  parents  were  obliged  to  gire  up  their 
children  to  its  requirements.  In  accordance  with  these,  boys 
were  all  brought  up  in  common,  under  certain  established  rules, 
by  which  everything  pertaining  tx)  their  food,  their  physical 
training,  and  their  instruction  and  discipline,  was  regulateti. 
They  were  early  accustomed  to  abstinence  and  sobriety,  only 
the  plainest  food  being  permitted.  Schools  were  prorided, 
in  which  they  were  taught  justice  and  virtue,  with  the  same 
degree  of  care  as  is  expended  among  us  [the  Athenians]  in 
teaching  letters.  Ingratitude  was  a  crime  which  they  held  in 
particular  abhorrence. 

S.  The  boys  remained  in  the  class  of  children  until  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  class  of  young  men.  Here  they  were  kept 
during  ten  years,  under  very  close  inspection  and  restraint 
They  slept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  the  city,  and  to  be  protected  from  those  vices  to 
which  this  age  is  especially  liable.  In  the  day-time  they  waited 
upon  the  governors,  attended  the  king  on  his  hunting  excur- 
sions, or  practiced  their  military  and  athletic  exercises.  From 
this  class  they  passed  to  that  of  the  full-grown  meny  from  whom 
were  selected  officers  to  command  the  troops,  and  to  fill  the 
various  positions  in  the  government;  also  teachers  of  the  youth. 
After  fifty  years  of  age  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  bear 
arms  abroad.  The  fourth  class  comprehended  all  above  this 
age,  and  they  were  called  seniors;  from  them  were  selected  the 
judges,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pass  sentence  upon  those  of  the 
lower  classes  who  were  found  guilty  of  offenses,  the  sentence 
being  a  degradation  from  their  proper  rank,  after  which  they 
were  considered  as  infamous  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  .  .  . 

[At  the  commencement  of  the  war  agalnet  the  AMyrlanB,  andertaken  by  the  Medea 
and  Pen*ianf>,  the  latter  being  under  the  command  of  Cyra9,  the  king  of  Armenia,  who 
wap  A  vattsal  to  the  Medee,  revolted  and  refhi»ed  to  pay  the  ordinary  tiibnte.  Cym^, 
therefore,  undertook  to  compel  the  Armenlana  to  execate  their  treaty,  and  advancing 
with  a  coni'iUerable  force  Into  the  country,  took  the  king  by  surprise.  The  foUowlng 
iuterotftiug  narrative  is  given  by  Xenophon,  to  lllastrate  the  chjueacter  of  his  hero.] 

4.  Cyrufi  then  6ent  a  herald  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  sum- 


\^ 
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mon  him  to  perform  the  treaty ;  and  in  the  mean  time  ordered 
his  troops  to  advance.  This  threw  the  king  into  a  state  of 
great  alarm  and  perplexity.  He  hurriedly  collected  what 
troops  he  could,  and  dispatched  his  youngest  son  into  the 
mountains  with  his  wives,  his  daughters,  and  all  that  he 
deemed  most  precious.  He  then  sent  out  scouts  to  observe  the 
movements  of  Cyrus;  and  being  informed  by  them  that  he 
was  very  near,  he  lost  heart,  and  resolved  to  yield  himself  up. 
The  other  Armenians  immediately  took  to  flight,  hurrying 
homeward  as  fast  as  possible.  Others  fled  from  their  houses  to 
escape  the  enemy. 

5.  Cyrus,  however,  seeing  the  people  endeavoring  to  escape, 
sent  word  to  them  that  they  should  not  be  harmed  if  they  re- 
mained in  their  dwellings;  but  tha^t  if  found  running  away 
from  them,  they  should  be  treated  as  ibnemies.  Those  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  mountains  were  taken  prisoners;  and  thus 
the  queen,  the  king's  son,  his  daughters,  his  eldest  son's  wife, 
and  his  treasures,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  The  king 
himself  soon  afterward  was  compelled  to  surrender;  and  he, 
with  all  his  family,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  con- 
queror. Tigra'nes,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  had  just  arrived 
home  after  a  long  journey,  could  not  forbear  weeping  a^  so  dis- 
tressing a  calamity.  Cyrus  said  to  him,  "Prince,  you  have 
come  very  opportunely  to  witness  the  trial  of  your  father." 

6.  He  immediately  assembled  the  captains  of  the  Persians 
and  Medes,  and  required  also  that  the  nobles  of  Armenia 
should  be  present.  Even  the  ladies  were  not  excluded,  but 
attended  in  their  chariots,  so  that  they  could  see  and  hear  all 
that  passed.  Everything  being  ready,  he  thus  addressed  the 
vanquished  king: — "Armenian,  I  advise  thee  to  answer  all 
questions  proposed  in  this  trial  without  the  least  dissimu- 
lation, for  nothing  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a  king  than  false- 
hood." "  Ask  what  you  please,"  replied  the  king,  "  the  truth 
shall  be  told,  let  what  will  happen."  "Tell  me,  then,"  said 
Cyrus,  "  didst  thou  ^ot  some  time  ago  carry  on  war  with  the 
Medes  under  my  grandfather  Astyages?"  "I  did,"  replied 
the  king. 
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7.  ''  Being  vanquished  in  that  war,  didst  thoa  not  conclade 
a  treaty  with  him,  promising  to  pay  a  certain  tribnte,  to  furnish 
a  quota  of  troops,  and  to  keep  no  fortified  places  in  the  coun- 
try?" "  I  cannot  deny  it,*' he  replied.  "  For  what  reason,  then," 
continued  Cyrus,  "have  you  violated  this  treaty,  refusing  to 
pay  the  tribute  or  to  furnish  the  troops,  and  beginning  the 
erection  of  fortifications  ?"  "  For  the  sake  of  freedom,"  replied 
the  Armenian ;  '^  for  I  thought  it  would  be  glorious  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  myself,  and  so  leave  my  children  the  blessings  o(  lib- 
erty." "It  is  indeed  honorable,"  said  Cyrus,  "  to  fight  for  free- 
dom ;  but  if  any  one,  by  being  vanquished  in  war  or  otherwise, 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  he  should  attempt  to  run  awar 
from  his  master,  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?"  "  I  must  con> 
fess,"  said  the  king,  "  that  I  should  punish  him." 

8.  "  And  if  you  had  intrusted  a  person  with  the  government 
of  a  province,  and  he  should  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  would 
you  continue  him  in  the  office,  or  put  some  other  in  his  place  ?" 
"  I  would  certainly  displace  him  for  another,"  said  the  king. 
"And  if  he  had  accumulated  great  riches  by  his  unlawful 
practices?"  "I  would  deprive  him  of  them."  "But  what  if 
he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  treasonable  communication  with 
your  enemies?"  "I  would  put  him  to  death,"  replied  the 
king ;  "  for  though  I  condemn  myself,  I  must  speak  the  truth." 
At  these  words  Tigranes  tore  the  tiara^  from  his  head,  and  rent 
his  garments;  the  women  burst  into  lamentations  and  wail- 
ings,  as  if  their  father  had  already  perished. 

9.  Cyrus  having  commanded  silence,  then  said;  "Be  it  so; 
these  words  of  thine  are  just,  Armenian.  ^  Now  tell  me  what, 
consistently  with  them,  thou  advisest  that  I  should  do  with 
thee  ?"  But  the  king  was  silent,  unwilling  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  himself,  and  unable  to  contradict  what  he  had 
already  uttered.  Then  Tigranes,  the  king's  son,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Since,  0  Cyrus,  my  father  hesitates  to  speak,  may  I 
not  ofier  a  few  words  of  counsel  ?"  And  Cyrus  having  given 
his  consent,  he  continued:  "Is  it  wise^to  put  my  father  to 
death  against  your  own  interest?  For  he  never  was  so  capable 
of  serving  you  as  he  is  at  present"    "  How  can  that  be,"  said 
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Cyrus;  ''do  the  faults  we  commit  give  us  an  additional  title  to 
favor  and  consideration  ?" 

10«  "  They  certainly  do/*  replied  the  prince ;  **  if  they  seem 
to  make  us  wiser.  For  wisdom  is  of  inestimable  value :  are  either 
riches,  courage,  or  address  to  be  compared  to  it  ?  Now,  it  is 
evident,  this  single  day^s  experience  has  infinitely  improved 
my  father^s  wisdom.  He  knows  how  dear  the  violation  of  his 
word  has  cost  him.  He  has  proved  and  f^lt  how  niuch  you  are 
snperipr  to  him  in  all  respects.  He  has  not  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  of  his  designs;  but  you  have  happily  accomplished 
all  yours ;  and  with  such  expedition  and  secrecy,  that  he  has 
found  himself  surrounded  and  taken  before  he  expected  to  be 
attacked ;  and  the  very  place  of  his  retreat  has  served  only  to 
ensnare  him."  "But  your  father,"  replied  Cyrus,  "has  yet 
undergone  no  sufferings  that  can  have  taught  him  wisdom." 

11.  "The  fear  of  evils,"  answered  Tigranes,  "when  it  is  so 
well  founded  as  this  is,  has  a  much  sharper  sting,  and  is  more 
capable  of  piercing  the  soul,  than  evil  itself.  Besides,  permit 
me  to  say  that  gratitude  is  a  stronger  and  more  prevailing  mo^ 
tive  than  any  whatever;  and  there  can  be  no  obligations  in 
the  world  of  a  higher  nature,  than  those  you  will  lay  upon 
my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty,  sceptre,  life,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, all,  restored  to  him  with  such  a  generosity :  where  can 
you  find,  illustrious  prince,  in  one  single  person,  so  many  pow- 
erful ties  to  attach  him  to  your  service  ?" 

12.  "Well,  then,"  replied  Cyrus,  turning  to  the  king,  "if 
I  should  yield  to  your  son^s  entreaties,  with  what  number  of 
men,  and  with  what  amount  of  money,  will  you  assist  us  in  the 
war  against  the  Babylonians?"  "My  troops  and  treasures," 
said  the  Armenian  king,  "  are  no  longer  mine ;  they  are  en- 
tirely yours :  I  can  raise  forty  thousand  foot,  and  eight  thou- 
sand horse ;  and  as  to  money,  I  reckon,  including  the  treasure 
which  my  father  left  me,  there  are  three  thousand  talents  in 
ready  money.  All  these  are  wholly  at  your  disposal."  Cyrus 
accepted  half  the  number  of  the  troops,  and  left  the  king  the 
other  half  for  defense  of  the  country  against  the  Chaldeans, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
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IS.  The  annaal  tribute  which  was  dne  to  the  Medes  be 
donblcil,  and  instead  of  fifty  talents,  he  exacted  a  hundred, 
and  borrowed  the  like  sum  over  and  above  in  his  own  nune. 
"  But  what  would  you  give  me,"  added  Cyrus,  "  for  the  ran- 
aom  of  your  wives  ?'*  "  All  that  I  have  in  the  world,"  replied 
the  king.  "  And  for  the  ransom  of  your  children  ?"  *^  The 
same  thing/'  **  From  this  time,  then,  you  are  indebted  to  me 
the  double  of  all  your  possessions.  And  you,  Tigranes.  at 
what  price  would  you  redeem  the  liberty  of  your  lady  ?*'  Xow 
he  had  but  lately  married  her,  and  was  passionately  fond  of 
her.  "  At  the  price,"  says  he,  "  of  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had 
thorn.''  Cyrus  then  conducted  them  all  to  his  tent,  and  enter- 
taini'd  them  at  8upi>er.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  transports 
of  joy  tliere  must  have  been  upon  this  occasion. 

14.  After  supixT,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  various  sub- 
jects, Cyrus  asked  Tigranes  what  was  become  of  a  governor 
he  had  often  seen  hunting  with  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a 
particular  esteem.  "  AlasT'  said  Tigranes,  "he  is  no  more; 
and  I  dare  not  tell  you  by  what  accident  I  lost  him."  Cyrus 
pressing  him  to  tell  him,  "  My  father,"  continued  Tigranes, 
**  seeing  I  had  a  very  tender  affection  for  this  governor,  and 
that  I  was  extremely  attached  to  him,  suspected  it  might  be 
of  some  ill  consequence,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  he  was 
so  honest  a  man,  that,  as  he  was  ready  to  expire,  he  sent  for 
me  and  spoke  to  me  in  these  words,  *  Tigranes,  let  not  my  death 
occasion  any  disaffection  in  you  toward  the  king,  your  father. 
What  he  has  done  to  me  did  not  proceed  from  malice,  but 
only  from  prejudice,  and  a  false  notion  wherewith  he  was  nn- 
haj)pily  blinded.'  ^  "0  the  excellent  man  P  cried  Cyrus, 
**  never  forget  the  last  advice  he  gave  you."* 


•  •*  I  ahonld  n«v»r  my^^lf  hnre  fnnnd  ont  what  th«  utory  of  tiMt  ri«»Twnor*ii  Mnff  init  to  death  by 
th»  fnther  of  Tlcrann  8i(rnifl«d,  thoiiKh  I  was  very  wniiible  it  was  a  kind  o(  enigma,  and  fl^nratira  of 
iioinpthinir  elHp.  A  prrson  orquallljr.  one  of  the  frreatest  wits  and  fineat  speakers  of  the  last  age.  who 
WHS  perfi>rtly  well  acqnalnted  with  the  Greek  aathors,  explained  it  to  tne  many  yeani  afto,  which  I 
hav(i  not  ftirK»tt«n,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  mfnnini;  of  that  enifrma.  He  Boppoaed  XeiKw 
ph«in  fiiteiidMl  it  as  a  pietare  of  the  death  of  his  maiiter,  SDcrate^  of  whom  the  Ktate  of  Athens  he- 
rao«.«  JealoiiB  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  atUohment  all  the  youth  of  the  city  had  to  him  ; 
which  Ht  iMt  pav^  occanion  to  that  phlloeopher'a  condemnation  aad  death,  which  he  auffcred  widioat 
murmur  or  complaint."— /to/Ua. 
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IS.  When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrns,  before  they 
parted,  embraced  them  all,  as  in  token  of  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion. This  done,  they  got  into  their  chariots,  with  their  wives, 
and  went  home  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  -Nothing 
but  Cyrus  was  mentioned  the  whole  way ;  some  extolling  his 
wisdom,  others  his  valor ;  some  admiring  the  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  others  praising  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  maj- 
esty of  his  mien.  "  And  you,"  says  Tigranes,  addressing  him- 
self to  his  lady,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Cyrus's  aspect  and 
deportment?"  "I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  lady;  "I  did 
not  observe  him."  "  Upon  what  object,  then,  did  you  fix  your 
eyes  ?"  "  Upon  him  that  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  lives 
to  ransom  my  liberty." 

Death  of  Cyrus.— JBoHln. 

[The  account  given  by  Rollln  is  chiefly  a  tnn»lAtlon  ftt>m  Xenophon^s  **  History  of 

Cyras."] 

1.  Equally  beloved  by  his  own  natural  subjects  and  by 
those  of  the  conquered  nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  and  victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  on  the  west  by  the  -^gean  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
by  Ethiopia  and  the  Sea  of  Arabia.  He  established  his  resi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  all  these  countries,  spending,  generally, 
seven  months  of  the  year  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  season,  be- 
cause of  the  warmth  of  that  climate;  three  months  at  Susa, 
in  the  spring  ;  and  two  months  at  Ecbat'ana  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer. 

2.  Seven  years. being  spent  in  this  tranquillity,  Cyrus  re- 
turned into  Persia,  which  was  the  seventh  time  from  his  acces- 
sion to  the  whole  monarchy,  which  shows  that  he  used  to  go 
regularly  into  Persia  once  a  year.  Cambyses  had  now  been  dead 
for  some  time,  and  Cyrus  was  grown  pretty  old,  being  at  this 
time  about  seventy  years  of  age,  thirty  of  which  had  passed 
since  his  being  first  made  general  of  the  Persian  forces,  nine 
firom  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  seven  from  his  beginning  to 
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reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares.  To  the  very  last  he  ' 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  sUte  of  health,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his 
aober  and  temperate  life.  And  as  they  who  give  themselves 
up  to  drunkcnnesa  and  debauchery  often  feel  all  the  infirmities 
of  age  even  while  they  are  young,  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  at  a 
very  advanced  age  enjoyed  all  the  vigor  and  advantages  of 

youth. 

S.  When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh, 
he  ordered  his  children  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  state  to 
he  assem])led  about  him,  and,  after  having  thanked  the  godd 
for  all  their  favors  toward  him  through  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  implored  the  like  protection  for  his  children,  his  coua- 
try,  and  his  friends,  he  declared  his  eldest  son,  Cambyses,  his 
successor,  and  left  the  other  several  very  considerable  govern- 
ments. He  gave  them  both  excellent  instructions,  by  repre- 
senting to  them  that  the  main  strength  and  support  of  the 
throne  was  neither  the  vast  extent  of  countries,  nor  the  niim- 
ber  of  forces,  nor  immense  riches,  but  a  due  respect  for  the 
gods,  a  good  understanding  between  brethren,  and  the  art  oi 
acquiring  and  preserving  true  and  faithful  friends. 

I.  "  I  conjure  you,  therefore,*'  said  he,  "  my  dear  childrpn, 
in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  respect  and  love  one  another,  if  yoa 
would  retain  any  desire  to  please  me  for  the  future.  For  I  do 
not  think  you  will  e8t43em  me  to  be  no  longer  anything,  be- 
cause you  will  not  see  me  after  my  death.  You  never  saw  my 
soul  to  this  instant ;  you  must  have  known,  however,  by  its 
actions,  that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe  that  honors 
would  still  be  paid  to  those  whose  bodies  are  now  but  ashes, 
if  their  souls  had  no  longer  any  being  or  power  ? 

i.  "  No,  no,  my  sons ;  I  could  never  imagine  that  the  sonl 
only  lived  while  in  a  mortal  body,  and  died  when  separated 
from  it.  But  if  I  mistake,  and  nothing  of  mc  shall  remain 
after  death,  at  least  fear  the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  all 
things,  and  whose  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  that 
fear  prevent  you  from  ever  doing,  or  deliberating  to  do,  any- 
thing contrary  to  religion  and  justice.  Next  to  them,  fear 
mankind  and  the  ages  to  come.     The  gods  have  not  buried 
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yon  in  obscurity^  but  have  exposed  you  upon  this  great  theatre 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe.  If  your  actions  are  guilt- 
less and  upright^  be  assured  they  will  augment  your  glory  and 
power. 

6.  '^  For  my  body,  my  sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  inclose 
it*  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatever. 
!R£ST0BE  IT  IMMEDIATELY  TO  THE  EABTH.  Can  it  be  more 
happy  than  in  being  blended,  and,  in  a  manner,  incorporated, 
with  the  benefactress  and  common  mother  of  mankind  ?"  After 
haviug  given  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  all  that  were  present, 
finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  added  these  last  words : 
"  Adieu,  derfr  children,  may  your  lives  be  happy ;  carry  my  last 
remembrance  to  your  mother.  .And  for  you,  my  faithful  friends, 
as  well  absent  as  present,  receive  this  last  farewell,  and  may  you 
live  in  peace  1"  After  having  said  this  he  covered  his  face, 
and  died  equally  lamented  by  all  his  people  [529  B.C.]. 

(The  account  given  of  thie  greot  conqueror's  death  by  Herodotns  1b  very  diflferent. 
According  to  that  writer,  he  perished  In  an  expedition  against  a  Scythian  tribe,  called  the 
Mai'Bagetfle,  having  Men  into  an  ambnsh  pkuined  by  their  qneen,  Tom'yris.  This  qoeen, 
be  relates,  cansed  the  head  of  Cyrus  to  be  cut  off,  and  flung  it  Into  a  vessel  fhll  of  blood, 
pronouncing  the  opprobrious  words^  "  Now  glut  thyself  with  blood,  in  which  thon  hast 
always  delighted,  and  for  which  thy  thirst  baa  alwi^  been  insatiable."] 

Tbe  Battle  of  Marathon.— Bfili«^er. 

[The  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  revolted  against  Darius,  King  of  Persia,  but  were 
defeated  and  completely  subjugated  by  him.  The  aid  given  by  Athens  to  the  Ionian 
colonists  during  this  revolt  greatly  incensed  the  Persian  monarch,  and  he  determined 
to  bring  all  Greece  under  his  sway,  being,  moreover,  insti^ted  to  this  by  the  tyrant 
Hip'pia^,  recently  expelled  from  Athens,  and  an  exile  at  the  Persian  court.  A  lar<;o 
army  of  Persians  was  met  at  Mar'a-thou  and  defeated  (490  B.C.)  by  a  small  force  of 
Athenians  under  Mil-ti'a-des.  This  conflict  is  reckoned  among  the  world*  s  great  bat- 
t]c9.  The  following  picturesque  description  of  it  is  taken  flrom  "  Athens  :  its  Rise  and 
Fall,"  by  Bolwer.] 

I.  Aided  by  a  thonsand  men  from  Platsea,  then  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  the  little  army 
marched  from  the  city  and  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
plain  of  Mar'athon.  Here  they  arrayed  themselves  in  martial 
order  near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  the  east  of  the  hills 
that  guard  the  npper  part  of  the  valley.  Thus  encamped,  and 
in  sight  of  the  gigantic  power  of  the  enemy  darkening  the 
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long  expuuse  that  skirts  the  sea,  divisions  broke  out  among 
the  leaders ; — some  contended  that  a  battle  was  by  no  means 
to  be  risked  with  such  inferior  forces — others,  on  Uie  contrary, 
were  for  giving  immediate  battle.  Of  this  latter  advice  was 
Milti'ades.  He  was  supported  by  a  man  already  of  high  re- 
pute, though  now  first  presented  to  our  notice,  and  afterward 
destined  to  act  a  great  and  splendid  part  in  the  drama  of  his 
times.  Aristi'des  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and 
strenuously  co-operated  with  Miltiades  in  the  policy  of  imme- 
diate battle* 

t.  Despite,  however,  the  military  renown  of  the  one  iand  the 
civil  eminence  of  the  other,  the  opposite  and  more'  tame  opin- 
ion seemed  likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  suddenly  thus 
addressed  the  Polemarch  Callim'achus.  That  magistrate,  the 
third  of  the  nine  archons,  was  held,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
equal  in  dignity  to  the  military  leaders,  and  to  him  was  con- 
fided the  privilege  of  a  casting  vote. 

S.  "  On  you,  Callimachus,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Chersonese,* 
"  on  you  it  rests  whether  Athens  shall  be  enslaved,  or  whether, 
from  age  to  age,  your  country,  freed  by  your  voice,  shall  retain 
in  yours  a  name  dearer  to  her  even  than  those  of  Aristogi'ton 
and  Harmo'dius.  Never,  since  the  foundation  of  Athens,  was 
she  placed  in  so  imminent  peril  If  she  succumb  to  the  Mede, 
she  is  rendered  again  to  the  tyranny  of  Hippias ;  but  if  she 
conquer,  she  may  rise  to  the  first  eminence  among  the  states 
of  Greece.  How  this  may  be  accomplished,  and  how  upon 
your  decision  rests  this  event,  I  will  at  once  explain.  The 
sentiments  of  our  leaders  are  divided — these  are  for  instant 
engagement,  those  for  procrastination.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we 
delay,  some  sedition,  some  tumult  will  break  out  among  the 
Athenians,  and  may  draw  a  part  of  them  to  favor  the  Medes; 
but  if  we  engage  at  once,  and  before  a  single  dissension  takes 
from  us  a  single^  man,  we  may,  if  the  gods  give  us  equal  for- 
tune, obtain  the  victory.  Consider  the  alternative — our  deci- 
sion depends  on  you." 

•  Ml]il«d«a  h«l  b«en  supreme  ntler  in  the  Threclaa  ChenoneM  (lwr-«oii<«*e'X  a  peninsaU  bordero 
log  on  the  Ilelleapont. 
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4.  The  arguments  of  Miltiades  convinced  Callimachus,  who 
knew  well  the  many  divisions  of  the  city,  the  strength  which 
Hippias  and  the  Pisistrat'idaB*  still  probably  possessed  within 
its  walls,  and  who  could  not  but  allow  that  a  superior  force 
becomes  ever  more  fearful  the  more  deliberately  it  is  regarded. 
He  interposed  his  authority.  It  was  decided  to  give  battle. 
£ach  general  commanded  in  turn  his  single  day.  When  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Aristides,  he  gave  up  his  right  to  Mil- 
tiades, showing  his  colleagues  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  sub- 
mit to  the  profound  experience  of  another.  The  example  once 
set  was  universally  followed,  and  Miltiades  was  thus  left  in 
absolute  and  undivided  command.  But  that  able  and  keen- 
sighted  chief,  tearing  perhaps  that  if  he  took  from  another 
his  day  of  command,  jealousy  might  damp  the  ardor  of  the 
general  thus  deprived,  and,  as  it  were,  degraded,  waited  till  his 
own  appointed  day  before  he  commenced  the  attack. 

5.  On  the  night  before  Hippias  conducted  the.  barbarians 
to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  he  is  said  to  have  dreamed  a  dream* 
He  thought  he  was  with  his  mother!  In  the'  fondness  of 
human  hopes  he  interpreted  the  vision  favorably,  and  flattered 
himself  that  h^  should  regain  his  authority,  and  die  in  his  own 
house  of  old  age.  The  morning  now  arrived  that  was  to  attest 
the  veracity  of  his  interpretation. 

6.  To  the  left  of  the  Athenian^  was  a  low  chain  of  hills 
clothed  with  trees  (and  which  furnished  them  timber  to  break 
the  charge  of  the  Persian  horse) — ^to  the  right  a  torrent. 
Their  front  was  long,  for  to  render  it  more  imposing  in  extent, 
and  to  prevent  being  outflanked  by  the  Persian  numbers,  the 
centre  ranks  were  left  weak  and  shallow,  but  on  either  wing 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  more  solidly  and  strong.  Cal- 
limachus, the  polemarch,  commanded  the  right  wing — the 
Platasans  formed  the  left.  They  had  few,  if  any,  horsemen  or 
archers.  The  details  which  we  possess  of  their  arms  and  mil- 
itary array,  if  not  iii  this,  in  other  engagements  of  the  same 
period,  will  complete  the  picture. 

*  PuittnUidat,  sods  of  Pisistntu  ;— Hippias  and  Hlpparchua. 
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?•  VVe  may  behold  them  clad  iu  bright  armor,  well  proof  aud 
tempered,  which  covered  breast  and  back — the  greaves^  so  often 
mentioned  by  Uomer,  were  still  retained — their  helmetd  were 
wrought  and  crested,  the  cones  mostly  painted  in  glowing 
colors,  and  the  plumage  of  feathers  or  horse-hair,  rich  and 
waving,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Broad, 
sturdy,  and  richly  ornamented  were  their  bucklers — the  pride 
and  darling  of  their  arms,  the  loss  of  which  waa  the  loss  of 
honor — ^their  spears  were  ponderous,  thick,  and  long,  a  chief 
mark  of  contradistinction  from  the  slight  shaft  of  Persia,  and 
with  their  short  broadsword,  constituted  their  main  weapons 
of  offense.  No  Greek  army  marched  to  battle  without  vows  and 
sacrifices  and  prayers ;  and  now,  in  the  stillness  of  the  pause, 
soothsayers  examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims;  they  were 
propitious,  and  Gallimachus  solemnly  vowed  to  Diana  a  victim 
for  the  slaughter  of  every  foe.  Loud  broke  the  trumpets ;  the 
standards,  wrought  with  the  sacred  bird  of  Athens^,  were  raised 
on  high — ^it  was  the  signal  of  battle — and  the  Athenians  rushed 
with  impetuous  vehemence  npon  the  Persian  power.  "The 
first  Greeks  of  whom  I  have  heard,"  says  the  simple  Halicar- 
nassean,*  "  who  ever  ran  to  attack  a  foe — the  first  too,  who  ever 
beheld,  without  dismay,  the  garb  and  armor  of  the  Medes — ^for 
hitherto  in  Greece  the  very  name  of  Mede  had  excited  terror." 

8.  When  the  Persian  arn^,  with  its  numerous  horse — animal 
as  well  as  man  protected  by  plates  of  mail — ^its  expert  bowmen, 
its  lines  and  deep  files  of  turbaned  soldiei^s,  gorgeous  with  many 
a  blazing  standard,  headed  by  leaders  well  burdened,  despite 
their  gay  garbs  and  adorned  breastplates,  in  many  a  more  even 
field;  when,  I  say,  this  force  beheld  the  Athenians  rushing 
toward  them,  they  considered  them,  thus  few  and  destitute 
alike  of  cavalry  and  archers,  as  roadmen  hurrying  to  destruc- 
tion. But  it  was  evidently  not  without  deliberate  calculation 
that  Miltiades  commenced  the  attack.  The  warlike  experience 
of  his  guerrilla^  life  had  taught  him  to  know  the  foe  against 
whom  he  fought.    To  volunteer  the  assault  was  to  forestall  and 


*  ITerndotua,  who  wu  a  niitlroaf  Hulleami 
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cripple  the  charge  of  the  Persian  horse ;  besides,  the  long  lancesy 
the  heavy  arms,  the  hand  to  hand  valor  of  the  Greeks,  mnst 
have  been  no  light  encounter  to  the  more  weakly  mailed  and 
less  formidably  armed  infantry  of  the  East.  Accustomed  them- 
selves to  give  the  charge,  it  was  a  novelty  and  a  disadvantage 
to  receive  it. 

9.  Long,  fierce,  and  stubborn  was  the  battle.  The  centre 
wing  of  the  barbarians,  composed  of  the  Sacians  and  the  pure 
Persian  race,  at  length  pressed  hard  upon  the  shallow  part  of 
the  Greeks,  drove  them  back  into  the  country,  and  eager  with 
pursuit,  left  their  own  wings  to  the  charge  of  Callimachus  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Platjean  forces  on  the  other.  The  brave 
polemarch,  after  the  most  signal  feats  of  valor,  fell  fighting  in 
the  field;  but  his  troops,  undismayed,  smote  on  with  spear  and 
sword.  The  barbarians  retreated  backward  to  the  sea,  where 
swamps  and  marshes  encumbered  their  movements,  and  here 
(though  the  Athenians  did  not  pursue  them  far)  the  greater 
portion  were  slain,  hemmed  in  by  morasses,  and  probably  rid- 
den down  by  their  own  disordered  cavalry. 

10-  Meanwhile,  the  two  tribes  that  had  formed  the  centre, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  bv  Aristides,  retrieved  them- 
selves  with  a  mighty  effort,  and  the  two  wings  having  routed 
their  antagonists,  now  inclining  toward  each  other,  intercepted 
the  barbarian  centre,  which,  thus  attacked  front  and  rear  (large 
trees  felled  and  scattered  over  the  plain  obstructing  the  move- 
ments of  their  cavalry),  was  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
Evening  came  on ; — confused  and  disorderly,  the  Persians  now 
only  thought  of  flight ;  the  whole  army  retired  to  their  ships, 
hard  chased  by  the  Grecian  victors,  who,  amid  the  carnage, 
fired  the  fleet  Cyn-ae-gi'rus,  brother  to  -^schylus  (es'keAufi) 
the  tragic  poet  (himself  highly  distinguished  for  his  feats  that 
day),  seized  one  of  the  vessels  by  the  poop ;  his  hand  was  sev- 
ered by  an  axe ;  he  died  gloriously  of  his  wounds. 

11.  But  to  none  did  the  fortunes  of  that  field  open  a  more 
illustrious  career  than  to  a  youth  of  the  tribe  Leontis,  in 
whom,  though  probably  then  but  a  simple  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
was  first  made  manifest  the  nature  and  the  genius  destiped  to 
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command.  The  name  of  that  youth  was  Themistocles.  Seven 
vessels  were  captured ;  six  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  bar- 
barians fell  in  the  field ;  the  Athenians  and  their  brave  ally 
lost  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  but  among  them  per- 
ished many  of  their  bravest  nobles.  It  was  a  superstition  not 
uncharacteristic  of  that  imaginative  people,  and  evincing  how 
gn»atly  their  anlor  was  aroused,  that  many  of  them  (according 
to  Plutarch)  fancied  they  beheld  the  gigantic  shade  of  their 
ancestral  Theseus  (tM^us^y  completely  armed,  and  bearing 
down  before  them  upon  the  foe. 

12.  80  perished  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Hippias; — 
obscure  and  ingloripus  in  his  last  hour,  the  exiled  prince  fell 
confounded  amid  the  general  slaughter.  Despite  the  capture 
of  some  vessels,  and  the  conflagration  of  others,  the  Persians 
still  retained  a  considerable  fleet,  and,  succeeding  in  hoarding 
their  Eretrian  plunder  (which  they  had  left  on  the  Euba^an 
Isle),  they  passed  thence  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  with  the 
intention  of  circumventing  the  Athenians,  and  arriving  at 
Athens  before  them — a  design  which  it  was  supposed  they 
were  induced  to  form  by  the  treachery  of  some  one  suspected, 
without  sufficient  proof,  to  belong  to  the  house  of  the  AJcmie'- 
onids,*  who  held  up  a  shield  as  a  signal  to  the  Persians  while 
they  were  under  sail. 

IS.  But  the  Athenians  were  under  a  prompt  and  vigilant 
commander ;  and  while  the  barbarian  fleet  doubled  the  Cape 
of  8uninm,  they  reached  their  city,  and  effectually  prevented 
the  designs  of  the  foe.  Aristides,  with  the  tribe  under  bis 
command,  was  left  on  the  field  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the 
booty,  and  his  scrupulous  honesty  was  evinced  by  his  jealous  care 
over  the  scattered  and  uncounted  treasure.  The  painter  of  the 
nobler  schools  might  find,  perhaps,  few  subjects  worthier  of 
his  art  than  Aristides  watching  at  night,  amid  the  torches  of 
his  men,  over  the  plains  of  Marathon,  in  sight  of  the  bine 
iEgean,  no  longer  crowded  with  the  barbarian  mast^; — ^and 
the  white  columns  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  beside  which 
the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  camp. 

*  The  nmaw  of  «  nohl«  fkmily  at  Athens,  dewendaats  from  Alomeon. 
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14.  The  Persian  fleet  anchored  off  Phale'rum,  the  Athenian 
harbor,  and  remaining  there,  menacing  bnt  inactive,  a  short 
time,  sailed  back  to  Asia.  The  moon  had  passed  her  fiil], 
when  two  thousand  Spartans  arrived  at  Athens ;  the  battle . 
was  over  and  the  victory  won ;  but  so  great  was  their  desire 
to  see  the  bodies  of  the  formidable  Medes,  that  they  proceeded 
to  Marathon,  and,  returning  to  Athens,  swelled  the  triumph 
of  her  citizens  by  their  applause  and  congratulations.  The 
marble  which  the  Persians  had  brought  with  them,  in  order 
to  erect  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  they  anticipated,  was,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  wrought  by  Phidias  into  a  statue  of  Neme- 
sis. A  picture  of  the  battle,  representing  Miltiades  in  the 
foremost  place,  and  solemnly  preserved  in  public,  was  deemed 
no  inadequate  reward  to  that  great  captain;  and  yet,  con- 
spicuous above  the  level  plain  of  Marathon,  rises  a  long  bar- 
row, fifteen  ieet  in  height,  the  supposed  sepulchre  of  the 
Athenian  heroes. 

15.  Still  does  a  romantic  legend,  not  unfamiliar  with  our 
traditions  of  the  north,  give  a  supernatural  terror  to  the  spot 
Nightly  along  the  plain  are  yet  heard  by  superstition  the 
iieighings  of  chargers  and  the  rushing  shadows  of  spectral 
war.  And  still,  throughout  the  civilized  world  (civilized  how 
much  by  the  arts  and  lore  of  Athens !)  men  of  every  clime,  of 
every  political  persuasion,  feel  as  Greeks  at  the  name  of  Mara- 
thon. Later  fields  have  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  equal 
valor,  and  almost  the  same  disparities  of  slaughter;  but  never, 
in  the  annals  of  earth,  were  united  so  closely  in  our  applause 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  the  victors,  and  sympathy  for 
the  holiness  of  their  cause.  It  was  the  first  great  victory  of 
opinion!  and  its  fruits  were  reaped,  not  by  Athens  only,  but 
by  all  Greece,  then,  as  by  all  time  thereafter,  in  a  mighty  and 
imperishable  harvest, — the  invisible  not  less  than  the  actual 
force  of  despotism  was  broken. 

16.  Nor  was  it  only  that  the  dread  which  had  hung  upon 
the  Median  name  was  dispelled — nor  that  free  states  were 
taught  their  pre-eminence  over  the  unwieldy  empires  which 
the  Persian  conquerors  had  destroyed, — ^a  greater  lesson  was 
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iauirht  to  (ireece,  when  she  discovered  that  the  monarch  of 
Asia  could  not  force  upon  a  petty  state  the  fashion  of  its  gov- 
ernment or  the  selection  of  its  rulers.  The  defeat  of  Ilippias 
was  of  no  less  value  than  that  of  Darias  ;  and  the  same  blow 
which  struck  down  the  foreign  invader  smote  also  the  bopis 
^f  domestic  tyrants.  One  successful  battle  for  liberty  quick- 
ens and  exalts  that  proud  and  emulous  spirit  from  which  an? 
called  forth  the  civilization  and  arts  that  liberty  should  pro- 
duce, more  rapidly  than  centuries  of  repose. 


Death  of  Iieoiiidas.— Cr<»;^. 

[Abont  ten  years  after  the  dffoat  of  the  Perfians  at  Marathon,  Xerxes,  the  FuccesMT 
of  I)arin«>,  rencwrd  the  attempt  to  conquer  Cirtvce.  Haviuij  collected  one  of  the  lan^wt 
armii't*  the  world  hae  ever  known,  and  an  iinmetme  fleet,  he  invaded  the  connrry.  Ai 
the  Tatt^  of  Thcrmopyhe  be  wa.*«  met  by  a  t>nmll  army  of  S]>artaD9  under  Leonida?.  wb> 
Kuccestifully  kept  buck  the  Pert«ian  hot>t  until  a  traitor  made  known  to  the  cnemyapa:ii 
acrot»8  the  mountain.  Seeina;  then  no  hope  of  victory,  but  being  forbidden  by  the  !*»> 
of  Sparta  to  Are  from  the  enemy,  Leonidas*  di!«niisi»ed  hii«  allies,  and  feU  upon  th^  Pe^ 
slanp  with  bin  little  batid  of  three  hundred,  who,  after  makin<;  immense  s^laoirhter,  til 
pcrii^hed  '480  B.C.).    The  following  liuoa  are  fh>m  a  poem  by  Rev.  Qeoryc  Ci-oJy.J 

It  wa.s  the  wHtl  midni^irht, — a  storm  was  in  the  sky ; 
The  liichtninc^  crave  its  lii^ht,  and  the  thunder  echoed  by ; 
The  torrent  swept  llic  Jrlen,  the  ocean  lai^hed  the  shore; 
Tlicn  rose  the  Si)artan  men,  to  make  their  bed  in  gore ! 

Swift,  from  the  dehiircd  gioimd  three  hundred  took  the  shield ; 
Then,  in  silence,  crathered  round  the  leader  of  the  field. 
All  up  the  mountain's  side,  all  down  the  woody  vale. 
All  by  tlie  rolling  tide  waved  the  Pei-sian  banners  pale. 

And  foremost  fVom  the  pass,  among  the  slnmbering  band, 
Sprang  King  I^eonidas,  like  the  lightning's  living  brand. 
Then  double  darkness  fell,  and  the  forest  ceased  its  moan; 
Bat  there  came  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  distant  dying  groan. 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew,  and  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high. 
That  o'e/lhe  niidnitfht  threw  a  blood-red  canopy. 
A  host  glared  on  the  hill ;  a  host  glared  by  the  bay; 
.      But  Uie  Greeks  rushed  onward  still,  like  leopards  in  their  play. 
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The  air  was  all  a  yell,  and  the  earth  was  all  a  flame, 
Where  the  Spartan's  bloody  steel  on  the  silken  turbans  came  ; 
And  still  the  Greek  rushed  on,  wliere  the  fiery  torrent  rolled, 
Till,  like  a  rising  sun,  shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  gold. 

They  found  a  royal  feast,  his  midnight  banquet  there ; 
And  the  treasures  of  the  East  lay  beneath  the  Doric  spear. 
Then  sat  to  the  repast  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
That  feast  must  be  their  last — that  spot  must  be  their  grave ! 

Up  rose  the  glorious  rank,  to  Greece  one  cup  poured  high. 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  drank,  "  To  immortality  I" 
Fear  on  King  Xerxes  fell,  when,  like  spirits  from  the  tomb. 
With  shout  and  trumpet  knell,  he  eaw  the  warriors  come. 

But  down  swept  all  his  power,  with  chariot  and  with  charge ; 
Down  poured  the  arrows'  shower,  till  sank  the  Spartan  targe. 
Thus  fought  the  Greek  of  old !    Thus  will  he  fight  again  I 
Shall  not  the  self-same  mould  bring  forth  the  self-same  men  ? 


The  Plague  at  Athens. — GnOe^ 

[At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponneslan  War  (431  B.O.),  the  Spartans  invaded 
Attic&i  and  committed  the  most  merciless  depredations  and  ravagea,  the  popnlatioH 
having  retired  within  the  walls,  of  Athens.  To  add  to  the  miseries  of  the  people,  a 
violent  plague  broke  out  the  next  year,  some  of  the  incidents  of  which  are  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  Grote*B  ^*  History  of  Greece."] 

1.  It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  raging  fop 
some  time  throughout  the  regions  round  the  Mediterranean ; 
having  begun,  as  it  was  believed,  in  Ethiopia, — thence  passing 
into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  and  overrunning  a  considerable  portion 
of  Asia  under  the  Persian  government.  About  sixteen  years 
before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar  calamity  in  Bome  and  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  Recently  it  had  been  felt  in  Lemnos 
and  some  other  islands  of  the  ^gean,  yet  seemingly  not  with 
such  intensity  as  to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the  Gre- 
cian world.  At  length  it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first  showed 
itself  in  the  Pineus. 

2.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive 
as  its  appearance  had  been  sudden  •  whilst  the  extraordinary 
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ureuniulation  of  people  within  the  city  and  long  walls,  in  con- 
6e<iiienee  of  the  presence  of  the  invaders  in  ihe  country,  was 
but  too  favorable  to  every  form  of  contagion.  Families  crowdt?d 
together  in  close  cabius  and  places  of  temporary  shelten — 
throughout  a  city  constructed,  like  most  of  those  in  Greece, 
with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of  salubrity, — and  in  a 
state  of  mental  chagrin  from  the  forced  abandonment  and 
sacrifice  of  their  proi)erties  in  the  country,  transmitted  the 
disorder  with  fatal  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  -Beginning, 
as  it  did,  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing  heat  of 
summer  farther  aided  the  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which, 
alike  violent  and  sudden,  made  themselves  the  more  remarked, 
because  the  year  was  particularly  exempt  from  maladies  of 
every  other  description 

8.  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece 
to  rei)eat,  after  Thucyd'ides,  the  painful  enumeration  of  symp- 
toms, violent  in  the  extreme,  and  pervading  every  portion  of 
the  bodily  system,  which  marked  this  fearful  disorder.  Begin- 
ning in  Pirapus,  it  quickly  passed  into  the  city,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  was  speedily  filled  with  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing, the  like  of  wiiich  had  never  before  been  known.  The 
seizures  were  perfectly  sudden,  and  a  large  proportion  of  -the 
sufferers  perished,  after  deplorable  agonies,  on  the  seventh  or 
on  the  ninth  day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution 
carried  them  over  this  period,  found  themselves  the  victims 
of  exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhoea  afterward;  with  others, 
again,  after  traversing  both  these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed 
itself  in  some  particular  member, — the  eyes,  the  hands,  or  the 
feet,  which  were  rendered  permanently  useless,  or,  in  some 
cases,  amputated,  even  where  the  patient  himself  recovered. 

4.  There  were  also  some  whose  recovery  was  attended  with  a 
total  loss  of  memorv,  so  that  tliev  no  more  knew  themselves  or 
recognized  their  friends.  No  treatment  or  remedy  appearing, 
except  in  accidental  cases,  to  produce  any  beneficial  effect, 
the  physicians  or  surgeons  whose  aid  was  invoked  became 
completely  at  fault;  while  trying  their  accustomed  means 
without  avail,  they  soon  ended  in  catching  the  malady  them- 
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selves  and  perishing.  Nor  were  the  charms  and  incantations 
to  which  the  unhappy  patient  resorted  likely  to  be  more  eflBca- 
eious. 

5.  While  some  asserted  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poi- 
soned the  cisterns  of  water,  others  referred  the  visitation  to 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  especially  to  Apollo,  known  by 
hearers  of  the  Iliad  as  the  author  of  pestilence  in  the  Greek 
host  before  Troy.  It  was  remembered  that  this  Delphian  god 
had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  reply  to  their  application 
immediately  before  the  Avar,  that  he  would  assist  them,  whether 
invoked  or  uninvoked, — and  the  disorder  now  raging  was  as- 
cribed to  the  intervention  of  their  irresistible  ally ;  while  the 
elderly  men  called  to  mind  an  oracular  verse  sung  in  the  time 
of  their  youth:  "The  Dorian  war  will  come,  and  pestilence 
along  with  it."  Under  the  distress  which  suggested,  and  was 
reciprocally  aggravated  by,  these  gloomy  ideas,  prophets  were 
consulted,  and  supplications,  with  solemn  procession,  were 
held  at  the  temples,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath. 

•.  When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the  phy- 
sician could  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of  the 
disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned  themselves  to  utter  despair, 
and  the  space  within  the  walls  became  a  scene  of  desolating 
misery.  Every  man  attacked  with  the  malady  at  once  lost  his 
courage, — a  state  of  depression,  itself  among  the  worst  features 
of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie  down  and  die  without  the 
least  attempt  to  seek  for  any  preservatives.  And  though  at 
first,  friends  and  relatives  lent  their  aid  to  tend  the  sick  with 
the  usual  family  sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the  number 
of  these  attendants  who  perished,  "like  sheep,"  from  such  con- 
tact, that  at  length  no  man  would  thus  expose  himself;  while 
the  most  generous  spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

7.  The  patient  was  thus  left  to  die  alone  and  unheeded; 
sometimes  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  were  swept  away  one 
after  the  other,  no  man  being  willing  to  go  near  it;  desertion 
on  one  hand,  attendance  on  the  other,  both  tended  to  aggra- 
vate the  calamity.    There  remained  only  those  who,  having 
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had  the  disorder  and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the  suf- 
ferers. Tht*<je  men  formed  the  single  exct^ption  to  the  all-per- 
Tading  misery  of  the  time, — for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked 
anv  one  twice,  and  when  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never 
fatal  Elate  with  their  own  escape,  they  deemed  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  disease,  and  were  full  of  compassioniHe 
kindness  for  others  whose  sufferings  were  just  beginning. 

8.  It  was  from  them,  too,  that  the  principal  attention  to  the 
bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded ;  for  such  was  the  state 
of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest  relatives  neglected 
the  sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Gn»eL  Nor  is  there  any  circumstance  which  conveys  to  us  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair  as  when  we 
read,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  deaths  tookpbce 
among  this  cluse-pueked  crowd  without  the  smallest  decencies 
of  attention, — that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled  one  upon 
another,  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the 
temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defilement  of  the  sacred 
building, — that  half-dead  sufferers  were  seen  lying  round  all 
the  springs,  from  insupportable  thirst, — that  the  numerous 
corpses  thus  unburied  and  exposed,  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died  in  consequence, 
while  no  vultures  or  other  birds  of  like  habits  ever  came  near. 

9.  Those  bodies  which  escaped  entire  neglect,  were  burned 
or  buried  without  the  customai-y  mourning,  and  with  unseemly 
carelessness.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body,  passing  by 
a  funeral  pile  on  which  another  body  was  burning,  would  put 
their  own  there  to  be  burned  also ;  or  )>erhaps,  if  the  pile  was 
prepared  ready  for  a  body  not  yet  arrived,  w^ould  deposit  their 
own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  then  depart.  Such  inde- 
cent confusion  would  have  been  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Athenians  in  any  ordinary  times. 

10.  To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  and  reck- 
less desj)air,  was  superadded  another  evil,  which  affected  tho*' 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rest.  The  bomli 
botli  of  law  and  morality  became  relaxed,  amidst  such  totil 
uncertainty  of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
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others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  under  circum- 
Btances  in  which  punishment  was  not  likely  to  overtake  them, — 
nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their  passions,  and  endure  privations 
in  obedience  even  to  their  strongest  conviction,  when  the 
chance  was  so  small  of  their  living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy  any 
future  esteem. 

11.  An  interval  short  and  sweet,  before  their  doom  was 
realized — before  they  became  plunged  in  the  wide-spread  mis- 
ery which  they  witnessed  around,  and  which  affected  indis- 
criminately the  virtuous  and  the  profligate — was  all  they  looked 
to  enjoy;  embracing  with  avidity  the  immediate  pleasures  of 
sense,  as  well  as  such  positive  gains,  however  ill-gotten,  as 
could  be  made  the  means  of  procuring  them,  and  throwing 
aside  all  thought  both  of  honor  or  of  long-sighted  advantage. 
Life  and  property  were  alike  ephemeral^  nor  was  there  any 
hope  left  but  to  snatch  a  moment  of  enjoyment,  before  the 
outstretched  hand  of  destiny  should  fall  upon  its  victijns- 

12.  The  melancholy  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of 
a  murderous  epidemic,  with  its  train  of  physical  it)rments, 
wretchedness,  and  demoralization,  has  been  drawn  by  more 
than  one  eminent  author,  but  by  none  with  more  impressive 
fidelity  and  conciseness  than  by  Thucydides,  who  had  no  pre- 
decessor, and  nothing  but  the  reality  to  copy  from.  We  may 
remark  that,  amidst  all  the  melancholy  accompaniments  of  the 
time,  there  are  no  human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  offered  up  at 
Carthage  during  pestilence  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods, — 
there  are  no  cruel  persecutions  against  imaginary  authors  of 
the  disease,  such  as  those  against  the  Untori  (anointers  of 
doors)  in  the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630. 

IS.  Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate  Athens; 
continuously,  during  the  entire  second  and  third  years  of  the 
war, — after  which  followed  a  period  of  marked  abatement  for 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  it  then  revived  again,  and  lasted  for 
another  year,  with  the  same  fury  as  at  first  The  public  loss, 
over  and  above  the  private  misery,  which  this  unexpected 
enemy  inflicted  upon  Athens,  was  incalculable.  Out  of  twelve 
hundred  horsemen,  all  among  the  rich  men  of  the  state,  three 
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hundred  died  of  the  epidemic ;  besides  four  thousand  and  four 
hundred  hoplites'  out  of  the  roll  formerly  kept,  and  a  number 
of  the  poorer  population  so  great  as  to  defy  computiition.  No 
efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians  could  have  done  so  much  to  ruin 
Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  such  as  ihey 
.desin^d ;  and  the  distemjier  told  the  more  in  their  favor,  as  it 
never  spread  at  all  into  Peloponnesus,  though  it  passed  from 
Athens  to  some  of  the  more  populous  islands. 

Death  of  Pericles.— biom. 

[From  Anderson't  BIom's  **  Ancient  Htetoty.*^ 

1.  The  firm  mind  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  tiie 
sword  without,  nor  by  the  pestilence  within,  nor  even  by  the 
irritation  and  despair  of  the  Athenians,  who  accused  him  of 
being  the  author  of  their  cahunities,  by  drawing  such  multi- 
tudes into  the  city  as  to  poison  the  very  air.  In  the  anguish 
of  their  feelings,  they  forgot  all  he  had  done  and  suffered  for 
them ;  and  by  a  public  decree  deposed  him  from  his  military 
command,  and  fined  him  an  immense  sum.  Nor  was  this  his 
only  misfortune.  His  advisers  fell  victims  to  the  pestilence, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  family  and  friends  died  of  the  same 
dreadful  disease.  Still  he  neither  wept  nor  performed  any 
funeral  rites,  nor  was  he  seen  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  rela- 
tives until  the  death  of  Paralus,  his  last  legitimate  son. 

2.  He  attempted,  indeed,  then  to  keep  up  his  usual  calm 
behavior  and  serenity  of  mind,  but  in  putting  the  garland 
upon  the  head  of  the  deceased  his  firmness  forsook  him ;  he 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentations,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 
Athens  made  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of  the  rest  of  her 
fifenerals  and  orators,  and  finding  none  capable  of  extricating 
her  from  the  diflSculties  in  which  she  was  involved,  once  more 
invited  Pericles  to  take  again  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  had 
shut  himself  up  at  home  to  indulge  his  sorrow,  and  it  was  with 
difficultv  that  Alcibi'ades  and  his  other  friends  persuaded  him 
to  reassume  the  reins  of  government.  During  the  following 
winter,  the  Potidee'ans,  after  suffering  most  intensely  from 
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famine,  surrendered;  and  thus  Athens  gained  at  least  one  dis- 
puted point. 

3.  But  anxiety  and  care  liad  done  their  work  for  Pericles. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  plague  in  a  modified  form,  and  sunk 
by  slow  degrees  to  his  rest.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
his  friends,  sitting  above  his  bed,  began  to  discourse  upon  his 
extraordinary  virtue  and  great  exploits ;  for  while  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  had  erected  no  less  than  nine  trophies  to 
the  honor  of  Athens.  They  said  these  things,  supposing  his 
senses  were  gone ;  how  great  then,  was  their  astonishment  when 
he. suddenly  aroused,  and  observed,  "I  am  surprised  that  while 
you  extol  these  acts  of  mine,  in  which  fortune  had  her  share,  you 
take  no  notice  of  the  most  honorable  part  of  my  character:  that 
no  Athenian,  through  my  means,  ever  put  on  a  mourning-roheP 

I.  Thus  died  Pericles,  who  had  held  the  pre-eminence  for^ 
the  space  of  forty  years  among  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  Greece  ever  produced;  who  had  managed  the  finances  of 
the  republic  without  the  least  taint  of  avarice;  and  who, 
though  all  the  power  of  the  magistrates  centered  in  himself, 
had  so  presei'ved  his  popularity,  that  he  was  the  first  great  man, 
after  Solon,  that  escaped  banishment. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia, — CmHy. 

[Inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  Pericles  is  that  of  Aspasia,  the  most  cele- 
brated woman  of  ber  age,  being  as  much  dii>tiiiguished  for  her  learning^ 'gcnins.  and 
eloquence,  as  for  her  beaatj  and  feminine  fascinations.  Dnrin^  many  year^  she  lived 
with  Pericles,  and 'by  some  is  said  to  have  aided  him  in  the  composition  of  those 
splendid  orations  by  which  he  gained  so  much  applause.  The  following  lines  arc  ftom 
the  pen  of  the  Key.  Geoi^e  Croly.] 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land, 
.  Whea  Athens  was  the  land  of  fame ; 
This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band, 
When  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 
The  centre  of  earth^s  noblest  ring, 
Of  more  than  men,  the  more  than  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear, 

His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won : 
Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear; 

Loved — but  as  freeman  love  alone ; 
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He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 
By  nature*B  first  great  titlfe — mind. 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue, 
Then  Eloquence  first  flashed  below ; 

Full  anned  to  life  the  portent  sprang, 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow  I 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand, 

That  shook  her  iEgis  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 

A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 
Afipa8ia»  all  his  spirit's  bride ; 

But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime, 
Pity  tlie  beauty  and  the  sage, — 
Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won ; 
•  He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame : 

Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens*  sun. 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die* 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity  1 


The  Defense  of  Socrates.— Ptofo. 

[Tlie  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates  reflected  undying  disgrace  upon  the  Athe> 
Blans;  for  not  only  wan  the  sentence  passed  ai^inBt  him  an  unjaet  one,  hot  it  »hoved 
that  the  bi^try  and  ijfnorance  of  the  people  rendered  them  Insensible  to  the  loftiest 
yirtno  and  nMiffnanimtty,  and  the  profoandeet  wisdom  of  which  pagan  history  affords 
any  example.  His  defense,  part  of  which  is  here  given,  was  reported  by  his  mo9t 
tUastriooB  pupil,  Plato ;  the  translation  is  fh>m  Rollin's  ^^  Ancient  History/*] 

1.  "  I  AM  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,*  and  instilling 
dangerous  maxims  into  them,  as  w^ell  in  regard  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  as  the  rules  of  govcrnmenh  Yon  know,  Athe- 
nians, that  I  never  made  it  my  profession  to  teach ;  nor  can 
envy,  however  violent  against  me,  reproach  me  with  having 
ever  sold  my  instructions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evidence  for 
me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.    Always  equally  ready 

*  The  aecasAtion  Rfciiinst  Socratn  ran  thus  :— "  MelUna,  wn  of  Melitus,  of  the  t»OTongta  of  PUthos. 
dflolarM  these  upon  oath  afrainst  S^ocrates.  son  or  Sophroniscas,  of  the  boroug^h  of  Alopeco  :  Sormtflt 
la  s:utlt7  of  reviliDg  the  gods  whom  the  cltjr  acknowledges,  aad  of  preachlos  other  new  soda  :  moi«- 
•rer,  be  la  fuiltr  of  corrupting  the  jonth.    Penalty,  death" 
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to  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  the  rich  or  poor,  and  to 
give  them  entire  leisure  to  question  or  answer  me,  I  lend  my- 
self to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  virtuous ;  and  if, 
among  those  who  hear  me,  there  are  any  who  prove  either 
good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues  of  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the 
other,  to  which  I  have  not  contributed,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
me. 

2.  "My  whole  employment  is  to  persuade  the  young  and 
old  against  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other 
precarious  things  of  whatever  nature  they  be,  and  against  too 
little  regard  for  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  their 
affection;  for  I  incessantly  urge  upon  you  that  virtue  does  not 
proceed  from  riches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue ; 
and  all  the  other  goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as  private, 
have  their  source  in  the  same  principle. 

S.  "  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I  con- 
fess, Athenians,  that  I  am  guilty,  and  deserve  to  be  punished. 
If  what  I  say  be  not  true,  it  is  most  easy  to  convict  me  of  false- 
hood. I  see  here  a  great  number  of  my  disciples ;  they  have 
only  to  appear.  But  perhaps  the  reserve  and  consideration  for 
a  master  who  has  iustructed  them  will  prevent  them  from 
declaring  against  me;  at  leUst  their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
tincles  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citizens,  dispense 
with  their  not  standing  forth  to  demand  vengeance  against  the 
corrupter  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews.  But  these  are 
the  persons  who  assume  my  defense,  and  interest  themselves 
in  the  success  of  my  cause. 

I.  "  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,  Athenians ;  I  can 
neither  repent  of  nor  change  my  conduct.  I  must  not  aban- 
don nor  suspend  a  function  which  God  himself  has  imposed 
upon  me,  now  that  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instruct- 
ing my  fellow-citizens.  If,  after  having  faithfully  kept  all  the 
posts  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our  generals  at  PotidaB'a,  Am- 
phip'olis,  and  De'lium,  the  fear  of  death  should  at  this  time 
make  me  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has 
placed  me,  by  commanding  me  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  for  the  instruction  of  myself  and  others; — this 
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would  be  a  most  criminal  desertion  indeed,  and  make  me  highly 
worthy  of  being  cited  before  this  tribunal,  as  an  impious 
man  who  does  not  believe  Ihe  gods. 

5.  "  Should  you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  for  the  future  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  answer,  Athenians,  that  I  honor  and  love 
vou,  hut  I  shall  choose  rather  to  obey  God  than  you  ;  and  to 
mv  latest  breath  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor  cease 
to  exhort  and  reprove  you  according  to  my  custom,  by  telling 
each  of  you  when  you  come  in  my  way,  *  My  good  friend,  and 
citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world  for  wisdom  and 
valor,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than 
that  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and 
dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treasures  of  prudence,  truth, 
and  wisdom,  and  lake  no  pains  in  rendering  your  soul  as  good 
and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being. 

6.  "  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness  of  spirit., 
for  being  so  busy  in  imparting  my  advice  to  every  one  in  pri- 
vate, and  for  having  always  avoided  being  present  in  your 
assemblies,  to  give  my  counsels  to  my  country.  I  tfcink  I  have 
sufficiently  proved  my  courage  and  fortitude,  both  in  the  field, 
whore  I  have  borne  arms  with  you,  and  in  the  Senate,  when  I 
alone  opposed  the  unjust  sentence  you  pronounced  against  the 
ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  sea-fight  near  the 
island  of  Arginu'sa?,  and  when,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
I  opposed  the  violent  and  cruel  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

7.  "  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  prevented  me  from  appearing 
in  your  assemblies  ?  It  is  that  spirit,*  that  divine  voice,  which 
yon  have  so  often  heard  me  mention,  and  Melitus  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  spirit  has  attached  itself  to  me 
from  my  infancy.  It  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear  but  when  it 
would  prevent  me  from  persisting  in  something  I  have  re- 
solved ;  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  undertake  anything.  It  is 
the  same  being  that  has  always  opposed  me  when  I  would 
have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic ;  and  that  with 


•  Called  <Iamon  by  Socrates  but  the  word  tifirii  leeme-  beet  to  repreeoit  ibe  meaalns  ia  oar  tea- 
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the  greatest  reason ;  for  I  should  have  been  among  the  dead 
long  ago  had  I  been  concerned  in  the  measures  of  the  state, 
without  effecting  anything  to  the  advantage  of  myself  or  our 
country. 

8.  "  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  beseech  you,  if  I  speak  my  thoughts 
without  disguise,  and  with  truth  and  freedom.  Every  man 
who  would  generously  oppose  a  whole  people,  either  among  us 
or -elsewhere,  and  who  inflexibly  applies  himself  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  iniquity  in  a  govern- 
ment,, will  never  do  so  long  with  impunity.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  who  would  contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  any 
thoughts  of  living,  to  remain  in  a  private  station,  and  never 
to  have  any  share  in  public  affairs. 

9.  "  For  the  rest,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  danger  in 
which  I  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behavior  of  those  who, 
u|)on  less  emergencies,  have  implored  and  supplicated  their 
judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their  children,  re- 
lations, and  friends,  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  or 
anj  contempt  for  you,  but  solely  for  your  honor,  and  for  that 
of  the  whole  city.  You  should  know  that  there  are  among  our 
citizens  those  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who 
give  that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and 
with  the  reputation,  true  or  false,  which  I  have,  would  it  be 
consistent  for  me,  after  all  the  lessons  I  have  given  upon  the 
contempt  of  death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  to  belie  in  my 
last  action  all  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  my  past  life  ? 

10.  "  But  without  speaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  should  ex- 
tremely injure  by  such  a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  allowable 
to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  absolved  by  supplications :  he 
ought  to  be  persuaded  and  convinced.  The  judge  does  not 
sit  upon  the  bench  to  show  favor  by  violating  the  laws,  but  to 
do  justice  in  conforming  to  them.  He  does  not  swear  to  dis- 
charge with  impunity  whom  he  pleases ;  but  to  do  justice 
where  it  is  due.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  accustom  you  to 
perjury,  nor  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  accustomed  to  it ; 
for  in  so  doing,  both  of  us  equally  injure  justice  and  religion, 
and  both  are  criminals. 
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11.  "Do  not>  therefore,  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I 
should  have  recourse  among  you  to  means  which  I  believe 
neither  honest  nor  lawful ;  especially  on  this  occasion,  wherein 
I  am  accused  by  Melitus  of  impiety.  For  if  I  should  iufluence 
you  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to  violate  your 
oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident  that  I  teach  you  uot  to 
believe  in  the  gods ;  and  even  in  defending  and  justifying  my- 
self, I  should  ftirnish  my  adversaries  with  arms  against  me, 
and  prove  that  1  believe  in  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very  for 
from  such  bad  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  than  my  accusers,  and  so  convinced,  that  I  aban- 
don myself  to  God  and  you,  that  you  may  judgo  of  me  as  you 
shall  deem  best  for  yourselves  and  me." 

12.  Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  and  in- 
trepid tone.  His  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  expressed  nothing 
of  the  accused;  he  seemed  the  master  of  his  judges  from  the 
assurance  and  greatness  of  soul  with  which  he  spoke,  wiihont. 
however,  losing  anything  of  the  modesty  natural  to  him.  S*» 
noble  and  majestic  a  deportment  displeased  and  gave  offend'. 
It  is  common  for  judges,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  tli<^^ 
absolute  dispensers  of  life  or  death  to  such  as  are  before  them, 
to  expect,  out  of  a  secret  desire,  that  they  should  appear  in 
their  presence  with  humble  submission  and  respectful  awe,— 
a  homage  which  they  think  due  to  their  supreme  authority. 

■  13.  This  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  Melitus,  however, 
had  not  at  first  the  fiftli  part  of  the  voices.  We  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  judges  assembled  upon  this  occasion  might 
amount  to  five  hundred,  without  reckoning  the  president. 
The  law  condemned  the  accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  (8100)  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  suflfrage& 
This  law  had  been  wisely  established  to  check  the  boldness  and 
impudence  of  calumniators.  Melitus  would  have  been  oblig^ 
to  pay  this  fine  if  Any'tus  and  Ly'con  had  not  joined  him>  and 
])resoutod  themselves  also  as  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  Their 
influence  obtained  a  great  number  of  voices,  and  tliere  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty  against  Socrates,  and  consequently 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty  for  him.    He  wanted  only  thirty- 
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one  to  have  been  acquitted ;  for  he  would  then  haye  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  which  would  have  been  the  majority. 

[According  to  the  cn^tom  of  the  Athenians,  Socrates,  after  the  verdict  was  rendered, 
waj9  entitled  to  propose  some  penalty  fur  hlmt^elf  instead  of  that  of  death,  demanded 
by  hie  enemies ;  bat  this  eeemed  to  him  Uka  an  acknowledgment  of  gailt,  and  he  re- 
ftiBed  to  make  any  each  proposition,  according  to  Xenophon,  boldly  asserting  that  he 
ought  to  be  rewarded  instead  of  being  punished.  The  Jndges,  irritated  by  this,  sen- 
tenced him  to  die  by  drinking  a  cnp  of  poison  hemlock.  In'sboat  thirty  days  afterward 
be  sabmitted  to  the  sentence  and  expired.] 


Death  and  Oharaoter  of  Socrates.— j|fi(/v»rcf. 

[From  the  ''  History  of  Greece,'*  by  William  Mitford.] 

1.  It  was  usual  at  Athens  for  execution  very  soon  to  follow 
condemnation— jDpmmonly  on  the  morrow ;  but  it  happened 
that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  sacred  ceremony  of  crowning  the  galley 
which  carried  the  annual  offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at 
Delos;  and  immemorial  tradition  forbade  all  executions  till  the 
sacred  vessel's  return.  Thus,  the  death  of  Socrates  was  respited 
thirty  days,  while  his  friends  had  free  access  to  him  in  the 
pdson.  During  all  that  time  he  admirably  supported  his  con- 
stancy. 

2.  Means  were  concerted  for  his  escape ;  the  jailer  was  bribed, 
a  vessel  prepared,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  Thessaly  provided. 
No  arguments,  no  prayers,  could  persuade  him  to  use  the  op- 
portunity. He  had  always  taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  he  would  not  furnish  an  example  of  the  breach  of  it. 
To  no  purpose  was  it  urged  that  he  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned— he  had  always  held  that  wrong  did  not  justify  wrong. 
He  waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the  sacred 
vessel,  reasoned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  advantage 
of  virtue,  the  happiness  derive4  from  having  made  it  through 
life  his  pursuit,  and,  with  his  friends  about  him,  took  the  fatal 
cup  and  died 

3.  The  singular  merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  purity  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  manners  and  conversation ;  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  practiced,  in  a 
blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  moral  duties;  the  disinterestedness 
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and  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  benefit  of 
others ;  and  the  enlarged  and  wann  benevolence,  whence  his 
supreme  and  almost  only  pleasure  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality,  little  enough 
indeed  seen  in  practice,  nevertheless  is  become  so  familiar  io 
theory,  that  it  passes  almost  as  obyions,  and  even  congenial  to 
the  human  mind. 

4.  Those  only  will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  that  near 
approach  to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  gather — as  they  may  from  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries 
and  predece:?sors — how  little  conception  was  entertained  of  it 
before  his  time ;  how  dull  to  a  just  moral  sense  the  human  mind 
has  really  been ;  how  slow  the  progress  in  the  investigation  of 
moral  duties,  even  where  not  only  great  pains  have  been  taken, 
but  the  greatest  abilities  zealously  employed;  and  when  dis- 
covered, how  difficult  it  has  been  to  establish  them  by  proofs 
beyond  controversy,  or  proofs  even  that  should  be  generally 
admitted  by  the  reason  of  men.  It  is  through  the  light  whicli 
Socrates  diffused  by  his  doctrine  and  enforced  by  his  practicv, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  the  pnii^- 
.tice  exhibited  to  the  highest  advantage  in  the  incomparable 
writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  his  life  forms  an  era  in 
the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man. 


Alexander  the  Oreat.— Pfufarcli. 

[Philtp  of  Macedon,  having  made,  a  conqnept  of  Orocce,  detennined  to  attempt  the 
rabjugation  of  Pcrttia ;  but  before  his  prepamtions  were  completed^  he  was  a!:j«««iMti4 
by  Pan»aniaf>,  a  youn;;.  Macedonian  noble  (330  B.C.) ;  and  Alexander,  hi»  pon.  afceitdt'd 
the  throne,  being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  The  following  incidents  of  his  remark* 
able  career  are^related  by  Platarch.] 

1.  A  general  assembly  of  thp  Greeks  being  held  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corintli,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  their  quotas 
with  Alexander  against  the  Persians,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  captain-general.  Many  statesmen  and  philosophers 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
DiogVnes  of  8ino'})e,  who  then  lived  at  Corinth,  would  be  of 
the  number.    Finding,  however,  that  he  made  but  little  account 
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of  Alexander,  and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure 
in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  called  Cranium,  the  king  went  to  see  him. 

2.  Diogenes  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  sun;  and  at  the 
approach  of  so  many  jxjople,  he  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Alexander.  The  king  addressed  him  in  an 
obliging  manner,  and  asked  him,  "If  there  was  anything  he 
could  serve  him  in?"  "Only  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sun- 
shine," said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are  totd,  was  struck 
with  such  surprise  at  finding  himself  so  little  regarded,  and  saw 
something  so  great  in  that  carelessness,  that,  while  his  courtiers 
were  ridiculing  the  philosopher  as  a  monster,  he  said,  "  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 

3.  He  chose  to  consult  the  q^cle  about  the  war,  and  for  that 
purpose  went  to  Delphi.  He  happened  to  arrive  there  on  one 
of  the  days  called  inauspicious,  upon  which  the  law  permitted 
no  man  to  put  his  question.  At  first  he  sent  to  the  prophetess 
to  entreat  her  to  do  her  oflBce ;  but  finding  she  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  alleged  the  law  in  her  excuse,  he  went  himself  and 
drew  her  by  force  into  the  temple.  Then,  as  if  conquered  by 
his  violence,  she  said,  ^*My  son,  thou  art  invincible."  Alexan- 
*der,  hearing  this,  said,  "  he  wanted  no  other  answer,  for  he  had 
the  very  oracle  he  desired." 

I.  As  soon  as  he  landed  [after  passing  the  Hellespont],  he 
went  up  to  Ilium,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  ofiered 
libations'"  to  the  heroes.  He  also  anointed  the  pillar  upon 
Achilles'  tomb  with  oil,  and  ran  round  it  with  his  friends, 
naked,  according  to  the  custom  that  obtains;  after  which  ho 
put  a  crown  upon  it,  declaring,  "He  thought  that  hero  ex- 
tremely happy  in  having  found  a  faithful  friend  while  he  lived, 
and  after  his  death,  an  excellent  herald  to  set  forth  his  praise." 
As  he  went  about  the  city  to  look  upon  the  curiosities,  he  was 
asked  whetlier  he  chose  to  see  Paris's  lyre.  "I  set  but  little 
value,"  said  he,  "  upon  the  lyre  of  Paris ;  but  it  would  give  mo 
pleasure  to  see  that  of  Achilles,  to  which  he  sang  the  glorious 
actions  of  the  brave." 

[Baricp,  the  king  of  Pers»ia,  aeu^emblcd  a  large  army  at  the  Grani'cnv  River  to  oppo«e 
Alexander* e  march ;  bat  the  Pereiaaa  were  defeated  with  great  elanghter,  and  Alexau* 
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der  |i«i>f><^  oil  to  Cillda.  It  wa9  in  the  buttle  of  Onuii'ciw  th«t  his  life  wa»  eavtd  ky 
riitni*,  who.  when  he  wa»  on  the  iNiint  of  being  dispatched  by  a  Persian  officer,  tniu- 
flxod  the  latter  with  his  ppear.    In  Cilicia  Alexander  was  delayed  by  eidmees.] 

5.  This  sickness  some  attributed  to  his  great  fatignes,  and 
others  to  his  bathing  in  the  river  Cyd'nns,  whose  water  is  ex- 
tremely cold.  His  physicians  durst  not  give  him  any  medicines 
because  they  thought  themselves  not  so  certain  of  the  cure  as  of 
the  danger  they  must  incur  in  the  application;  for  they  feared 
that  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did  not  succeed,  would  suspect 
them  of  some  bud  practice.  Philip,  the  Acarna  nian,  saw  how 
desperate  the  king's  case  was,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but,  besides 
the  confidence  he  had  in  his  friendship,  he  thought  it  the 
highest  ingratitude,  when  his  master  was  in  so  much  danger, 
not  to  risk  something  with  him  in  exhausting  all  his  art  for  his 
relief.  He  therefore  attempted  the  cure,  and  found  no  difficnJrj 
in  persuading  the  king  to  wait  with  patience  till  his  medicine 
was  prepared  or  to  take  it  when  ready,  so  desirous  was  he  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war. 

((.  In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter  from  the 
camp,  advising  him  "to  beware  of  Philip,  whom,"  he  said, 
"  Darius  had  prevailed  upon,  by  presents  of  infinite  value,  anJ 
the  promise  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take  him  off  by 
poison."  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  read  the  letter,  he  pnt  it 
under  his  pillow  without  showing  it  to  any  of  his  friends.  The 
time  appointed  being  come,  Philip,  with  the  king's  friends, 
entered  the  chamber,  having  the  cup  of  medicine  in  his 
hand.  The  king  received  it  freely,  without  the  least  marks 
of  suspicion,  and  the  same  time  put  the  letter  in  Philip's 
hand. 

7.  It  was  %  striking  situation,  and  more  interesting  than  any 
scene  in  a  tragedy ;  the  one  reading  while  the  other  was  drink- 
ing. Tlioy  looked  upon  each  other,  but  with  a  very  different 
air.  The  king,  with  an  open  and  unembarrassed  countenance, 
ex])ressed  his  reijiird  for  Philip,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  honor;  Philip's  looks  showed  his  indignation  at  the  cal- 
umny. One  while  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
protesting  his  fidelity;  another  while  he  threw  himself  down 
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by  the  bedside,  entreating  his  master  to  be  of  good  courage 
and  trust  to  his  cai'e. 

8.  The  medicine,  indeed,  was  so  strong,  and  overpowered  his 
^irits  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  first  he  was  speechless,  and 
discovered  scarcely  any  sign  of  sense  or  life.  But  afterward 
he  was  relieved  by  this  faithful  physician,  and  recovered  so 
well  that  he  was  able  to  show  himself  to  the  Macedonians, 
whose  distress  did  not  abate  till  he  came  personally  before 
them* 

[By  the  yictory  which  he  gained  over  Darias  at  IssnSf  a  short  time  afterward  [883 
B.C.],  the  Persian  camp,  inclading  the  monarch's  magnificent  tent,  fell  into  his  poeaes* 
Bion.-  Platarchthosxontlnuee.l 

9.  As  soon  as  he  had  put  off  his  armor,  he  went  to  the 
bath,  saying  to  those  about  him,  "  Let  us  go  and  refresh  our- 
flelves,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  in  the  bath  of  Darius." 
"  Nay,  rather,'*  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  in  the  bath  of  Alex- 
ander ;  for  the  goods  of  the  conquered  ai*e,  and  shall  be  called, 
the  conqueror  s."  When  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  basins, 
vials,  boxes,  and  vases  curiously  wrought  in  gold,  smelled  the 
fragrant  odors  of  essences,  and  seen  the  splendid  furniture  of 
the  spacious  apartments,  he  turned  to  his  friends  and  said, 
"  This,  then,  it  seems,  it  was  to  be  a  king !" 

10.  As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  an  account  was  brought 
him  that  among  the  prisoners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  and  two  unmarried  daughters;  and  that  upon  their 
seeing  his  chariot  and  bow  they  broke  out  into  great  lamenta- 
tions, concluding  that  he  was  dead.  Alexander,  after  some 
pause,  during  which  he  was  rather  commiserating  their  mis- 
fortunes than  rejoicing  in  his  own  success,  sent  Leonatus  to 
assure  them  "  that  Darius  was  not  dead ;  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  Alexander,  for  his  dispute  with  Darius  was  only 
for  empire;  and  that  they  should  find  themselves  provided  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  Darius  was  in  his  greatest 
prosperity." 

11.  If  this  message  to  the  captive  princesses  was  gracious 
and  humane,  his  actions  were  still  more  so.  He  allowed  them 
to  do  the  funei-al  honors  to  what  Persians  they  pleased,  and  for 
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that  purpose  furnished  them  out  of  the  spoils  with  robes,  and 
all  the  other  decorations  that  were  customary.  They  bad  as 
many  domestics,  and  were  served,  in  all  respects,  in  as  honorable 
a  manner  as  before ;  indeed,  their  appointments  were  greater. 
But  there  was  another  part  of  his  behayior  to  them  still  more 
noble  and  princely ;  though  they  were  now  captives,  he  con- 
sidered that  they  were  ladies,  not  only  of  high  rank,  but  of 
gi^cat  modesty  and  virtue,  and  took  care  that  they  should  not 
hear  an  unbecoming  word,  nor  have  the  least  cause  for  alarm. 
Kay,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  holy  temple,  or  asylum  of  virgins, 
rather  than  in  an  enemy's  camp,  they  lived  unseen  and  unap- 
preached,  in  the  most  sacred  privacy. 

[After  Uie  batUe  of  Arbela  (881  B.O.),  Alexander  Ibnnd  himself  entirelT  nuvter  of  fbe 
Perelau  empire ;  bat  not  having  yet  Mtirted  bis  la»t  for  conqaeet,  be  coDtiDBcd  bis 
marcb,  defeated  the  Scythian»  on  the  banka  of  the  I-ax'ar-tcn,  and  took  po»ses»ion  of 
Maracanda  {Samaro(m<t),  Here  he  alew  hla  fHend  CUtna  at  a  banqaet,  In  thn  manner 
related  bcluw  by  Plutarch.] 

12.  After  they  were  warmed  with  drinking,  somebody  began 
to  sing  verses  of  one  Pranicus,  or,  as  others  will  have  it^  of 
Pierio,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Macedonian  officers  who  had 

-lately  been  beaten  by  the  barbarians.  The  older  part  of  the 
company  were  greatly  oflTended  at  it,  and  condemned  both  the 
poet  and  the  singer;  but  Alexander,  and  those  about  him, 
listened  with  pleasure,  and  bade  him  go  on.  Clitus,  who  by 
this  time  had  drunk  too  much,  and  was  naturally  rough  and 
forward,  could  not  bear  their  behavior.  He  said,  "  It  was  not 
well  done  to  make  a  jest,  and  that  among  barbarians  and  ene- 
mies, of  Macedonians  that  were  much  better  men  than  the 
laughers,  though  they  had  met  with  a  misfortune." 

13.  Alexander  made  answer,  "That  Clitus  was  pleading  his 
own  cause,  when  he  gave  cowardice  the  soft  name  of  misfor- 
tune." Then  Clitus  started  up,  and  said,  "Yet  it  was  this 
cowardice  that  saved  you,  son  of  Jupiter  as  you  are,  when  you 
were  turning  your  back  to  the  sword  of  Spithrida'tes.  It  is  by 
the  blood  of  the  Macedonians  and  these  wounds,  that  you  are 
grown  so  great,  that  you  disdain  to  acknowledge  Philip  for 
your  father,  and  will  needs  pass  yourself  off  for  the  son  oi 
Jupiter  Ammon." 
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14.  Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Alexander  replied,  ^^  It  is  in 
this  yillainous  manner  thou  talkestof  me  in  all  companies,  and 
Btirrest  up  the  Macedonians  to  mutiny;  hut  dost  thou  think  to 
enjoy  it  long  ?''  "  And  what  do  we  enjoy  now,"  said  Clitus ; 
"  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our  toils  ?  Do  we  not  envv  those 
who  did  not  live  to  see  Macedonians  bleed  under  Median  rods,* 
or  sue  to  Persians  for  access  to  their  king?"  While  Clitus 
w^ent  on  in  this  rash  manner,  and  the  king  retorted  upon  hfiii 
with  equal  bitterness,  the  old  men  interposed,  and  endeavored 
to  allay  the  flame. 

15.  Meantime,  Alexander  turned  to  Xenod'ochu«,  the  Car- 
dian,  and  Arte'mius,  the  Colopho'nian,  and  said,  '^Do  not  the 
Greeks  appear  to  you  among  the  Macedonians  like  demi-gods 
among  so  many  wild  beasts  ?"  Clitus,  far  from  giving  up  the 
dispute,  called  upon  Alexander,  ^Ho  speak  out  what  he  had  to 
say,  or  not  to  invite  freemen  to  his  table,  who  would  declare 
their  sentiments  without  reserve.  But  perhaps,"  continued  he, 
"  it  were  better  to  pass  your  life  with  barbarians  and  slaves, 
who  will  worship  your  Persian  girdle  and  white  robe  without 
scmple." 

16.  Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  anger,  threw  an 
apple  at  the  face  of  Clitus,  and  then  looked  about  for  his  sword. 
But  Aristoph'anes,  one  of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away  in 
time,  and  the  company  gathered  about  him,  and  entreated  him 
to  be  quiet.  Their  remonstrances,  however,  were  vain.  He 
broke  from  them,  and  called  out,  in  the  Macedonian  language, 
for  his  guards,  which  was  the  signal  for  a  great  tumult.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound,  and  struck 
him  with  his  fist,  upon  his  discovering  an  unwillingness  to 
obey.  This  man  was  afterward  held  in  great  esteem,  because 
he  i)revented  the  whole  army  from  being  alarmed. 

17.  As'  Clitus  would  not  make  the  least  submission,  his 
friends  with  much  ado,  forced  him  out  of  the  room.  But  he 
soon  retumei  by  another  door,  repeating,  in  a  bold  and  dis- 


*  This  reproach  of  ClUm  had  reference  to  the  practice  adopted  by  Alexander  of  punishing  hit 
•okUers  bj  cauking  them  to  be  scourged  by  the  Persiansw 
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respectful  tone,  thoae  yeneB  fiom  the  Androm'ache  of  Eu- 
ripides : 

"  Are  thetie  your  customa  t  Is  it  tbns  that  Greece 
Rewards  her  combatants?  Shall  one  man  claim 
The  trophies  won  by  thousands?*' 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of  his  guards,  and 
meeting  Clitus  as  he  was  putting  by  the  curtain,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and 
with  a  dismal  groan  expired. 

18.  Alexanders  rage  subsided  in  a  moment;  became  to  him- 
self;  and  seeing  his  friends  standing  in  silent  astonishment  by 
him,  he  hastily  drew  the  spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was 
applying  it  to  his  own  throat,  when  his  guards  seized  his  hands, 
and  carried  him  by  force  into  his  chamber.  He  passed  that 
night  and  the  next  day  in  anguish  inexpressible;  and  when  he 
had  wasted  himself  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  lay  in 
speechless  grief,  uttering  only  now  and  then  a  groan.  His 
friends,  alarmed  at  this  melancholy  silence,  forced  themselves 
into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  console  him.  But  he  would 
listen  to  none,  except  Aristander,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
dream  and  the  ill  omen  of  the  sheep,  and  assnred  him  that  the 
whole  was  by  the  decree  of  fate. 

[He  eabeeqaently  marched  to  India,  defeated  Ponii*.  the  king  of  that  coantir,  and 
was  ttill  deeirone  to  continue  hie  conqnepts ;  hnt  his  Mildicrv,  worn  oat  with  their  toil^. 
peremptorily  refhMd  to  proceed,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  return.  He  dledaehort 
time  afterward  at  Babylon,  of  a  fever  brought  on  partly  by  intemperaoce  (SS3  B.C.).] 

Oharaoter  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.— ^ie6ui^r. 

[From  **  Lectures  on  Ancient  History/'] 

I.  Very  few  men  have  acquired  such  an  immense  celebrity, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  as  Alexander;  and  among  all  the 
great  men  of  history,  if  we  except  Charlemagne,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  Con  stan tine,  he  is  the  only  one  that  has  become  a 
poetical  being.  Alexander  is,  for  the  East,  what  Charlemagne 
is  for  the  West ;  and  next  to  Rustam,  he  is  the  chief  hero  of  { 
the  Persian  fairy  Uiles  and  romances.  To  us  also  he  is  a  man 
of  extraordinary  importance,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  a  new  "ap- 
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pearance  to  the  whole  world.  He  began  what  will  now  be 
completed,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles — ^the  dominion  of  Europe 
over  Asia;  he  was  the  first  that  led  the  victorious  Europeans 
to  the  East.  Asia  had  played  its  part  in  history,  and  was 
destined  to  become  the  slave  of  Europe. 

2.  He  has  also  become  the  national  hero  of  the  Oreeks^ 
although  he  was  as  foreign  to  them  as  Napoleon  was  to  the 
French,  notwithsUmding  that  he  traced  his  family  to  the  myth- 
ical heroes  of  Greece.  From  certain  statements  referring  to  his 
earlier  career,  we  must  infer  that,  even  during  his  lifetime,  and 
immediately  after  his  death,  his  name  enjoyed  that  popularity 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  inflicted 
fearful  sufferings  upon  them,  but  he  left  Greece  so  soon  after, 
and  the  Greeks  were  so  quickly  ready  to  ascribe  to  themselves 
the  laurels  which  he  won  for  Macedonia,  and  which  he  com- 
plaisantly  shared  with  them,  that  he  soon  became  popi;lar 
among  them.  And  when  he  wrote,  "Alexander,  king  of  the 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,^'  they  were  rather  pleased  with  it. 

3.  But  his  personal  character  will  appear  to  us  in  a  different 
light.  Many  a  rhetorician,  even  in  antiquity,  formed  a  correct 
judgment  of  him.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  pirate 
who  was  condemned  to  death  by  Alexander,  and  on  being 
brought  before  him,  said,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
them.  The  Orientals  still  call  him  "Alexander  the  robber/' 
I  will  not  judge  of  him  from  this  point  of  view,  for  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  turns  upon  war  and  conquest;  I  speak 
only  of  his  personal  character.  But,  without  agreeing  with 
the  declarations  which  have  so  often  been  made  about  him,  I 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  I  have  formed  a  very  unfavorable 
opinion  of  him. 

4.  Wlien  I  behold  a  young  man  who,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
ascends  the  throne,  after  having  conspired  against  his  father — 
who  then  displays  in  his  policy  a  cruelty  like  that  of  the  house 
of  the  Medici  in  the  sixteenth  century,  like  Cosmo  de  Medici 
and  his  two  sons — who  not  only -sacrifices  his  stepmother  to 
Olympias,  but  causes  the  innocent  infant  of  the  unhappy  Cleo- 
patra, as  well  as  several  other  near  relations,  to  be  murdered 

19 
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(we  do  not  know  their  names,  as  Arrian  skillfally  erades  men- 
tioning them),  who  dispatched  all  that  knew  anything  of,  his 
complicity,  as  well  as  those  who  had.  previously  offended  him — 
such  a  young  man  is  condemned  for  all  time  to  come. 

6.  Plutarch  shows  a  foolish  and  unfounded  partiality  toward 
him,  and  such  was  universally  the  case  among  the  Greeks. 
His  drunkenness  cannot  be  denied,  and  with  it  they  excuse  his 
murders,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Clitus;  and,  in  order  poet- 
ically to  complete  the  indescribable  folly  committed  by  later 
Greeks,  they  compare  him  with  Dionysus.*  Bacchus,  it  is 
said,  at  all  times  allows  a  Macedonian,  in  his  intoxication,  to 
commit  more  serious  offenses  than  others.  The  Mimal'louesf 
are  talked  of,  and  tlie  Thracian  women  who  tore  Orpheus 
{or*fnse)  to  pieces;  and  other  similar  trivialties  of  the  Greek 
sophists,  are  brouglit  forward  as  analogies. 

6.  But  his  drunkenness  does  not  account  for  all  he  did.  He 
caused  the  most  innocent  and  most  faithful  servant,!  the  best 
general  of  his  fatlier,  to  be  maliciously  assa.^sinated  in  a  truly 
oriental  manner;  the  man  had  been  frank  and  open,  and  knew 
that  Alexander  was  what  he  was  througli  him.  Things  like 
these  are  passed  over  in  silence.  The  murder  of  his  friend 
Clitus,  who  tx.)ld  him  tlie  truth,  was  a  fearful  act  I  do  not 
comprehend  how  persons  can  excuse  Alexander  by  saying, 
•*He  was  an  unusually  great  man  ;'*  if  he  was  so,  was  he  not 
then  responsible  for  his  unusually  great  powers? 

7.  All  his  actions,  which  are  praised  as  generous,  are  of  a 
theatrical  nature  and  mere  ostentation.  He  was  indeed  attached 
to  Aristotle;  but  even  lions  and  tigers  show  a  certain  kindness 
to  those  who  have  fed  and  nursed  them  in  their  youth,  until 
the  beast  of  prey  awakens  in  them  in  all  its  ferocity.  His 
friendship  for  Aristotle  did  not  save  Callis'thenes,  and  when 
this  man  had  been  sacrificed,  Aristotle  too  thought  it  advisable 
to  return  to  Athens.  His  attachment  to  Hepha^s'tion  was  not 
friendship,  but  a  disgrace.  His  generosity  toward  the  captive 
Persian  princesses  is  nothing  extraordinary;  if  it  be  not  osten- 


•  The  Orcek  nam*  of  th«  god  BaechM.  f  PrlesteMoa  or  followers  of  Bacchna.       t  Fm»«Io, 
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tation,  it  is  something  quite  natural^  and  of  eveiy-day  occur- 
rence ;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation. 

8.  It  must,  indeed,  be  ackuowledged,  that  Alexander  is  a 
most  remarkable  phenomenon ;  but  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
him  can  apply  only  to  his  great  intelligence  and  his  talents. 
He  was  altogether  an  extraordinary  man,  with  the  vision  of  a 
prophet^  a  power  for  which  Napoleon  was  greatly  distinguished; 
when  he  came  to  a  place,  he  immediately  perceived  its  capa- 
bility and  its  destination;  he  had  the  eye  which  makes  the 
practical  man.  If  we  had  no  other  example  of  the  keenness 
of  his  judgment,  the  fact  that  he  built  Alexandria  would  alone 
furnish  sufficient  evidence ;  he  discovered  the  point  which  was 
destined,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  to*  form  the  link  between 
Egypt,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

9.  Although  at  the  time,  when  the  course  of  the  Nile  was 
not  obstructed  by  deposits  of  mud,  that  point  did  not  yet  pos- 
sess its  importance,  still  Alexander,  at  any  rate,  saw  at  a  glance 
what  nature  had  destined  that  place  to  be.  "  It  was  only  re- 
quired to  build  a  city  there,  to  make  it  the  great  emporium''  of 
the  world.'*  That  city  was  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  his  empire, 
and,  as  such,  he  probably  intended  it  to  be  his  capital.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  not  to  ascribe  the  skillful 
management  of  the  war  to  him,  but  to  the  generals  of  Philip. 

10.  The  Persians,  it  is  true,  were  incredibly  wretched,  and 
the  senseless  manner  in  which  they  opposed  him  rendered  it 
easy  for  him  to  subdue  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Alexan- 
der's arrangement  was  so  sure  and  so  correct,  even  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances,  and  his  expedition  to  the  Indus 
was  so  skillful,  so  well  planned  and  chosen,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  concede  to  him  the  praise  of  a  great  general.  Nay, 
a  most  competent  judge,  Hannibal,  declared  him  to  be  ^he 
greatest  general. 

11.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  he  had  most 
excellent  instruments — distinguished  generals,  and  a  splendid 
army.  If  lie  had  had  to  create  his  army,  his  undertaking  would 
not  have  succeeded  so  well.  Panne'nio,  Philo'tes,  PtolemaB'us, 
Seleu'ous,  and  Antig'onus,  were  all  distinguished  captains,  all 
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proceeded  from  the  school  of  his  father,  and  had  acquired  great 
reputation  even  under  him ;  and,  if  we  except  Eu'menes  alone, 
we  may  assert,  that  no  gi*eat  commander  was  trained  under 
Alexander. Alexander  was  a  man  of  cultivated  intel- 
lect ;  indeed,  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  having  received 
the  careful  instruction  of  Aristotle ;  he  was,  moreover,  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Greek  literature  as  the  best  educated 
(i  reeks  of  his  age. 

JieraonXhienBn.— Smith. 

[From  Uie  **  History  of  Greece,"  by  William  SmiUk,  LL.D.1 

1.  Since  the  establishment  of  democracy  at  Athens,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ability  in  public  speaking  was  indispensable  to 
a  public  man.  Hitherto,  however,  the  leading  men  of  Athens 
had,  like  Cimon  and  Pericles,  been  statesmen  and  warriors  as 
well  as  orators.  But  the  great  progress  made  in  the  art*  of 
rhetoric,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  war  since  the  improved  tac- 
tics introduced  by  Epaminondas,  had  now  almost  completely 
separated  the  professions  of  the  orator  and  the  soldiel'.  Pho- 
cion,  the  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  last  who  com- 
bined the  provinces  of  the  two. 

2.  The  ears  of  the  Athenians  had  become  fastidious.  They 
delighted  in  displays  of  oratorical  skill ;  and  it  was  this  period 
which  produced  those  speakers  who  have  been  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  "  the  Attic  orators."  Demosthenes,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  them  all,  was  born  in  B.c.  382-381.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  his  guardians  abused  their 
trust,  and  defrauded  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  paternal 
inheritance.  This  misfortune,  however,  proved  one  of  i\\Q 
causes  w^hich  tended  to  make  him  an  orator.  Demosthenes, 
as  he  advanced  toward  manhood,  perceived  with  indignation 
the  conduct  of  his  guardians,  for  which  he  resolved  to  make 
them  answerable  when  the  proper  opportunity  should  arrive^ 
by  accusing  them  himself  before  the  dicastery\ 

8.  The  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame,  which  unfitted  him 
for  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  caused  him  to  devote  him- 
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self  with  all  the  more  ardor  to  intellectual  pursuits.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Isaeus,  who  then  enjoyed  . 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate ;  and  when  he  had  acquired 
a  competent  degree  of  skill,  he  pleaded  his  cause  against  his 
guardians,  and  appears  to  have  recovered  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  estate.  This  success  encouraged  him  to  speak  in 
the  public  assembly;  but  his  first  attempt  proved  a  failure, 
and  he  retired  from  the  bema^  amidst  the  hootings  and  laughter 
of  the  citizens. 

4.  The  more  judicious  and  candid  among  his  auditors  per- 
ceived, however,  marks  of  genius  in  his  speech,  and  rightly 
attributed  his  failure  to  timidity  and  want  of  due  preparation. 
Eunomus,  an  aged  citizen,  who  met  him  wandering  about  the 
Piraeus  in  a  state  of  dejection  at  his  ill  success,  bade  him  take 
courage  and  persevere.  "  Your  manner  of  speaking,'*  said  he, 
"  very  much  resembles  that  of  Pericles ;  you  fail  only  through 
want  of  confidence.  You  are  too  much  disheartened  by  the 
tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  any  pains 
even  to  acquire  that  strength  of  body  which  is  requisite  for 
the  bema.*' 

5.  Struck  and  encouraged  by  these  remarks,  Demosthenes 
withdrew  awhile  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  perse- 
veringly  to  remedy  his  defects.  They  were  such  as  might  be 
lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  practice,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
a  weak  voice,  imperfect  articulation,  and  ungraceful  and  in- 
appropriate action.  He  derived  much  assistance  from  Sat'yrus, 
the  actor,  who  exercised  him  in  reciting  passages  from  Soph'- 
ocles  and  Eurip'ides. 

C  He  studied  the  best  rhetorical  treatises  and  orators,  and 
is  said  to  have  copied  the  work  of  Thucyd'ides  with  his  own 
hand  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  He  sHut  himself  up  for  two 
or  three  months  together  in  a  subterranean  chamber  in  order 
to  practice  composition  and  declamation.  It  may  also  be  well 
supposed  that  he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  Athens  and  the  politics  of  Greece.  His 
perseverance  was  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  who,  on  the 
fijrst  attempt,  had  descended  from  the  bema  amid  the  ridicule 
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of  the  crowd,  became  at  last  the  most  perfect  orator  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians. 

[Extract  from  one  of  the  omtlons  of  iHsmostbenM,  warning  the  AtbeolaDB  agaiaflt 
ttie  de»ign»  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  henoe  called  ''  FhUippica.''] 

1.  I  NEED  not  warn  you,  Athenians,  that  votes  alone  can  be 
of  no  avaiL  Had  your  resolutions,  of  themselves,  the  virtue  to 
compass  what  you  intend,  we  should  not  see  them  multiply 
every  day  as  they  do,  and  upon  every  occasion,  with  so  little 
effect;  nor  would  Philip  be  in  a  condition  to  brave  and  affront 
Qs  in  this  manner.  Proceed  then,  Athenians,  to  support  your 
deliberations  with  vigor.  You  have  heads  capable  of  advising 
what  is  best;  you  have  judgment  and  experience  to  discern 
what  is  right ;  and  you  have  power  and  opportunity  to  execute 
what  you  determine. 

2.  What  time  so  proper  for  action  as  the  present?  What 
occasion  so  happy  ?  When  can  you  hope  for  such  another,  if 
this  be  neglected  ?  Has  not  Philip,  contrary  to  all  treaties 
insulted  you  in  Thrace  ?  Does  he  not,  at  this  instants  straiten 
and  invade  your  confederates,  whom  you  have  solemnly  sworn 
to  protect  ?  Is  he  not  an  implacable  enemy  ?  A  faithless  ally? 
The  usurper  of  provinces,  to  which  he  has  no  title  nor  pre- 
tense ?  A  stranger,  a  barbariau,  a  tyrant  ?  And,  in&eed,  what 
is  he  not  ? 

S.  Observe,  I  Deseech  you,  men  of  Athens,  how  different  your 
conduct  appears  from  the  practice  of  your  ancestors.  They 
were  friends  to  truth  and  plain  dealing,  and  detested  flattery 
and  servile  compliance.  By  unanimous  consent  they  con- 
tinued the  arbiters  of  all  'Greece,  for  the  space  of  forty-five 
years,  without  interruption ;  a  public  fund  of  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  talents  was  ready  for  any  emergency;  they  exercised 
over  the  kings  of  Macedon  that  authority  which  is  due  to  bar- 
barians ;  obtained,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  their  own  persons;, 
frequeut  and  signal  victories;  and,  by  their  noble  exploits, 
transmitted  to  posterity  an  immortal  memory  of  their  virtuey 
superior  to  the  reach  of  malice  and  detraction. 
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4.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  that  great  number  of  public  edifices 
by  which  the  city  of  Athens  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  beauty  and  magnificence.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  so  mady 
stately  temples,  so  richly  embellished;  but,  above  all,  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies.  Visit,  however,  their 
own  private  habitations;  visit  the  houses  of  Aristi'des,  MiltiV 
des,  or  any  other  of  those  patriarchs  of  antiquity; — you  will 
find  nothing,  not  the  least  mark  or  ornament  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  neighbors.  They  took  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  the  public;  they  had  no 
scheme  or  ambition  but  for  the  public,  nor  knew  any  interest 
but  for  the  public.  It  was  by  a  close  and  steady  application 
to  the  general  good  of  their  country,  by  an  exemplary  piety 
toward  the  immortal  gods,  by  a  strict  faith  and  religious 
honesty  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  a  moderation  always  uni- 
form and  consistent,  that  they  established  that  reputation 
which  remains  to  this  day,  and  will  last  to  the  utmost  pos- 
terity. 

5.  Such,  0  men  of  Athens,  were  your  ancestors ;  so  glorious 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  so  beautiful  and  munificent  to  their 
country,  so  sparing,  so  modest,  so  self-denying  to  themselves. 
What  resemblance  can  we  find,  in  the  present  generation,  to 
these  great  men  ?  At  a  time  when  your  ancient  competitors 
have  left  you  a  clear  stage ;  when  the  Lacedaemonians  are  dis- 
abled; when  the  Thebans  are  employed  in  troubles  of  their 
own ;  when  no  other  state  whatever  is  in  a  condition  to  rival 
or  molest  you;  in  short,  when  you  are  at  full  liberty;  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  become  once  more 
the  sole  arbiter  of  Greece ;  you  permit,  patiently,  whole  prov* 
inces  to  be  wrested  from  you ;  you  lavish  the  public  money  in 
scandalous  and  obscure  uses;  you  suffered  your  allies  to  perish 
in  time  of  peace,  whom  you  pre^ferved  in  time  of  war;  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  you  yourselves,  by  your  mercenary  court  and  ser- 
vile resignation  to  the  will  and  pleasu^e  of  designing,  insidious 
leaders,  abet,  encourage,  and  strengthen  the  most  dangerous 
and  formidable  of  your  enemies. 

0.  Yes,  Athenians,  I  repeat  it,  you  yourselves  are  the  con- 
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t rivers  of  vonr  own  ruin.  Lives  there  a  man  who  has  confi- 
dence  enoiiixh  to  tk*ny  it?  Let  him  arise  and  assign,  if 'he 
can,  any  other  cau.se  of  the  success  of  Philip.  **  But,''  vou 
reply,  '*  what  Athens  may  have  lost  in  reputation  abroad,  she 
has  gained  in  splendor  at  home.  Was  there  ever  a  greater 
apj>ea ranee  of  pros|K*rity,  a  greater  face  of  plenty  ?  Is  not 
the  city  enlarged  ?  Are  not  the  streets  l)etter  paved,  the 
houses  repaired  and  heautified  ?"  Away  with  such  trifles  I 
•  Shall  I  be  i)aid  in  counters  ?  An  old  square  new  vamped  up! 
— a  fountain  ! — an  a([ueduct !  Are  these  acquisitions  to  boast 
of? 

7.  Cast  your  eye  upon  the  magistrate  under  whose  adminis- 
tration you  boast  these  precious  improvements !  Behold  the 
despicable  creature,  raised  all  at  once  from  dirt  to  opulence ; 
from  the  lowest  obscurity  to  the  highest  honors!  Have  not 
some  (»f  the  upstarts  built  private  lK)uses  and  seats  vpng  wiih 
the  most  Kunii)tiious  of  our  public  palaces?  And  how  have 
their  fortunes  and  tluir  power  increased,  but  as  the  common- 
wealth has  been  ruined  and  impoverished  I  .  . .  .  This,  O  men 
of  Athens,  is  what  my  duty  i)rom])tfd  me  to  represent  to  you 
ujmn  this  oeea^fion.  May  the  gods  inspire  you  to  determine 
upon  such  measurers  as  may  be  most  exi)edient  for  the  general 
good  and  safety  of  our  country  ! 

[The  victory  j^nlned  by  Philip  at  Choeroiie'a  (.'1:13  n.c.)  over  Uic  combined  forces  of 
Athens  and  Thebej",  coiiiipletcd  ihc  subjniratiou  of  Greece.  While  Alexander  war?  en- 
pajjed  in  his*  Perhian  C()nque>t!«,  n  movement  was  excited  at  Athens  agiiinpt  the  oratora 
%vho  had  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  they  were  driven  into  exile.  When  the  death 
of  Alexander  wa;*  announced  at  Athents  an  attempt  was  made  to  Uirow  off  the  Mace- 
donian yoke,  and  Demos'thenes*  wa!»  recalled  ;  but  the  attempt  failing,  Athens  was  re- 
quired to  purrender  the  orators  ;  upon  which  I)em()!=thenea  fled,  but  being  overtakeo 
by  the  pureucn*,  took  poison  to  avoid  fallinij  into  their  hands  GJ22  b.c.).] 

Athenian  liiterature. — Macaulay^ 

[From  "Miscellaneous  Essays,''  by  T.  B.  MacAulay.] 

1.  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disquisition,  the 
force  of  imagination,  the  perfect  energy  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression which  characterize  the  great  works  of  Athenian  genius, 
wo  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  valuable  :  but  what 
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shall  we  say  when  we  reflect  that  from  hence  have  sprung, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  noblest  creations  of  the  human 
intellect ;  that  from  hence  were  the  vast  accomplishments  and 
the  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero,  the  withering  fire  of  Juvenal,  the 
plastic  imagination  of  Dante,  the  humor  of  Cervantes,  the 
compi^hension  of  Bacon,  the  wit  of  Butler,  the  supreme  and 
universal  excellence  oflShakspeare ! 

2.  All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and 
power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been  the  tri- 
umphs of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have  made  a 
stand  against  violence  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them,  inspir- 
ing, encouraging,  consoling — by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus, 
by  the  restless  bed  of  Pascal,  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeaii,  iu 
the  cell  of  Galile'o,  on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney. 

3.  But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private  happi- 
ness ?  Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been  made 
wiser,  happier,  and  better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has 
taught  mankind  to  engage ;  to  how  many  the  studies  which 
took  their  rise  from  her  have  been  wealth  in  poverty,  liberty 
in  bondage,  health  in  sickness,  society  in  solitude.  Her  power 
is,  indeed,  manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

4.  But  these  are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  literature  consoles 
soiTow  or  assuages  pain, — wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes 
which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark 
bouse  and  the  long  sleep, — there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest 
form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens.  The  dervise"",  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  to  his  comrade  the 
camels,  with  their  load  of  jewels  and  gold,  while  he  retained 
the  casket  of  that  mysterious  juice  which  enabled  him  to  be- 
hold, at  one  glance,  all  the  hidden  riches  of  the  universe. 

5.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  no  external  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  compared  with  that  purification  of  the  intel- 
lectual eye  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the  infinite  wealth 
of  the  mental  world,  all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  primeval 
dynasties^  all  the  shapeless  ore  of  its  yet  unexplored  mines. 

1  f)- 
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Tin's  is  the  gift  of  Athens  to  man.  Her  freedom  and  her 
power  have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  been  annihilated, 
her  peojile  have  degenerated  into  timid  slaves,  her  language 
into  a  barbarous  jargon,  her  temples  have  been  given  up  to  the 
successive  depredations  of  Ilomans,  Turks,  and  Scotchmen; 
but  her  intellectual  empire  is  imperisliable. 

6.  And  when  those  who  have  rivalled  her  greatness  shall 
have  shared  her  fate  ;  when  civilization  and  knowledge  shall 
have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents ;  when  the  sceptre 
shall  have  passed  away  from  England ;  when,  perhaps,  travel- 
lers from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  labor  to  decipher  on 
some  mouldering  pedestal''  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief ;  shall 
hear  savage  hymns  chanted  to  some  misshapen  idol  over  the 
ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  temple;  and  shall  see  a  single 
naked  fisherman  wasli  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the  ten  thousand 
masts, — her  influence  and  her  glory  will  still  survive — fresh 
in  eternal  youth,  exempt  from  mutability'^  and  decay,  immortal 
as  the  intellectual  principle  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin,  and  over  which  they  exercise  their  control. 

Athens.— ilfj^^on. 

[From  **  Paradise  Regained."  In  this  extract  Satan  is  reprefented,  daring  the 
tcmpUtiun  of  Cbrint,  as  showing  Him,  among  other  portions  of  the  world,  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  describing  her  accomplii«hmenls  in  poetry,  philosophy,  etc.] 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mounts 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest ;  behold 
Where  on  Ih*  uEi^ean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, — 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,* 
10.  Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettusf  witli  the  sound 


•  Artxdrmia  wai  a  rtovc  or  garden  In  the  subnrbt  of  Athens.    Hero  Plato  opeo«d  hU  adkool  aad 

a«vi»  hli  leHHous  in  phtlusophj.  • 

t  A  liiii  in  Attica,  .outhca.t  of  Athena,  famoaa  for  Its  exceHent  hoa^f. 
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Of  bees,  indiTBtrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus*  rolls 
His  whispering  stream.    Within  the  waUs  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world ; 
Lyceumt  there,  and  painted  Stoat  next : 
Tliere  thou  shalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
20.  Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand,  various-measured  verse, 
^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 
Blmd  Mele8igenes,§  thence  Homer  calVd, 
Whose  poem  PhoBbus|  challenged  for  his  own. 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  Uught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
80.  Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describmg. 
Thence  to  tlie  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy, 
Shook  th*  arsenal,  and  fulmin»d^  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 
To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
Prom  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof  *d  houae 
Of  Socratea ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
40.  Whom,  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous^  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academies  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st  at  home 
Till  tune  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight; 
These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete  ^ 
Withm  thyself;  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 


.  A  .mall  «r«m  near  Athene,  fr'^which  the  city  ™  '^^^^^l^  ^l!^^^^  ^,,  y.  ,^^^ 
f  The  £|,««m  was  an  inclosnre,  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Apollo.    Here  Arlstowe  ga 

.JtfTn'the  hUtory  of  the  repuhUe.    Here  ^e-  Un^hen^.  c^l«^  ^  »K>m  o«  the 

S  Homer  Is  so  called  b,  «»me  of  the  ancients,  becaiae  he  wa.  8appo«Hl  to  haw  oeen  oo 


banks  of  the  rivw  Meies,  in  Asia  Minor 

I  One  of  the  uamee  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music. 
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Ooriolanufl. — Hocke. 

[A  Bhort  time  after  the  expult«ian  of  the  kln^s  of  Rome,  occurred  the  conflicts  be. 
tween  the  nobler  luid  thf  peuitle.  the  latter  being  ercatly  oppret^sed,  and  having  bo 
meaiiit  of  redrew.  Thii*  led  to  the  i>ece:>i«ion  of  the  people  to  the  Sacred  Monnt,  and  the 
evtabllubment  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people.  One  of  the  most  interesting  9torie9  con- 
nected with  thin  conflict  i«  that  of  Coriolannt*,  who.  althon<;:h  he  luui  defeated  the  Vole- 
cian«,  and  thun  vaved  Home  Drom  ^eat  peril!*,  fell  into  dii^i^race  in  cons^nence  of  his 
eflV>rt8  to  check  the  increasing  power  of  the  people.  In  the  following  extract  ft^m 
Hooke's  *'  Uoman  History/*  the  legend  i»  expanded  in  a  very  pictare^^ae  manner.  How 
much  of  11  id  true  it  is  of  coan»e  impo&sibie  to  say.] 

1.  CoRioLANis  was  a  distinguished  Roman  senator  and 
general,  who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  republic. 
But  those  services  were  no  security  against  envy  and  popular 
prejudices.  He  was  at  length  treated  with  great  severity  and 
ingratitude  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne,  and  obliged  to 
leave  his  country  to  preserve  his  life.  Of  a  haughty  and  indig- 
nant spirit,  he  resolved  to  avenge  himself;  and  with  this  view 
applied  to  the  Volscians,  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  tendered 
them  his  services  against  his  native  country.  The  offer  was 
cordially  embraced,  and  Coriolanus  was  made  general  of  tlie 
Volscian  army.  He  recovered  from  the  Romans  all  the  towns 
they  had  taken  from  the  Volsci ;  carried  by  assault  several 
cities  in  Latium ;  and  led  his  troops  within  five  miles  of  the 
city  of  Rome. 

2.  After  several  unsnccessful  embassies  from  the  senate,  all 
hope  of  pacifying  the  injured  exile  appeared  to  be  extinguished ; 
and  the  sole  business  at  Rome  was  to  prepare,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  for  sustaining  a  siege.  The  young  and  able-bodied 
men  had  instantly  the  guard  of  tlie  gates  and  trenches  assigned 
to  tliem;  while  those  of  the  veterans  who,  though  exempt  by 
tlieir  age  from  bearing  arms,  were  yet  capable  of  service,  under- 
took the  defense  of  the  ramparts.  The  women,  in  the  mean 
while,  terrified  by  these  movements,  and  the  impending 
danger,  into  a  neglect  of  their  own  wonted  decorum,  ran 
tumultuously  from  their  houses  to  the  temples.  Every  sanc- 
tuary, and  especially  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli'nus, 
resounded  with  the  wailings  and  loud  supplications  of  womexiy 
prostrate  before  the  statues  of  their  divinities. 


1 
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S.  In  this  general  consternation  and  distress,  Valeria  (sister 
of  the  famous  Valerius  Poplic'ola),  as  if  moved  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse, suddenly  took  her  stand  upon  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  assembled  the  women  about  her,  and  hav- 
ing first  exhorted  them  not  to  be  terrified  by  the  greatness  of 
the  present  danger,  confidently  declared,  "That  there  was  yet 
hope  for  the  republic;  that  its  preservation  depended  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country." 

4.  "Alas!**  cried  one  of  the  company,  "what  resource  can 
there  be  in  the  weakness  of  wretched -women,  when  our  bravest 
men,  our  ablest  warriors  themselves,  despair?" — "It  is  not  by 
the  sword,  nor  by  strength  of  arm,"  replied  Valeria,  "that 
we  are  to  prevail ;  these  belong  not  to  our  sex.  Soft,  moving 
words  must  be  our  weapons  and  our  force.  Let  us  all,  in  our 
mourning  attire,  and  accompanied  by  our  children,^go  and  en- 
treat Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  intercede  with  her 
son  for  our  common  country.  Veturia^s  prayers  will  bend  his 
Boul  to  pity.  Haughty  and  implacable  as  he  has  hitherto 
appeared,  he  has  not  a  heart  so  cruel  and  obdurate  as  not  to 
relent  when  he  shall  see  his  mother,  his  revered,  his  beloved 
mother,  a  weeping  suppliant,  at  his  feef 

5.  This  motion  being  universally  applauded,  the  whole  train 
of  women  took  their  way  to  Veturia's  house.  Her  son's  wife, 
Volumnia,  who  was  sitting  with  her  when  they  arrived,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  at  their  coming,  hastily  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  so  extraordinary  an  appearance.  *'  What  is  it,"  said  she ; 
"what  can  be  the  motive  that  has  brought  so  numerous  a 
company  of  visitors  to  this  house  of  sorrow  ?" 

8.  Valeria  then  addressed  herself  to  the  mother:  "It  is  to 
you,  Veturia,  that  these  women  have  recourse  in  the  extreme 
peril  with  which  they  and  their  children  are  threatened.  They 
entreat,  implore,  conjure  you,  to  compassionate  their  distress, 
and  the  distress  of  our  common  country.  Sufier  not  Eome  to 
become  a  prey  to  the  Volsci,  and  our  enemies  to  triumph  over 
our  liberty.  Qo  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus ;  take  with  you  Vo- 
lumnia and  her  two  sons ;  let  that  excellent  wife  join  her  inter- 
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cession  to  yonra.  Permit  these  women  with  their  childien 
to  accompany  you ;  they  will  all  cast  themselves  at  his  feet. 
0»  Veturia,  conjure  him  to  grant  peace  to  his  fellow-citizen& 
Cease  not  to  beg  until  yon  have  obtained.  80  good  a  man  can 
never  withstand  your  tears ;  our  only  hope  is  in  you.  Come, 
then,  Veturia ;  the  danger  presses ;  you  have  no  time  for  delib- 
eration; the  enterprise  is  worthy  of  your  virtue;  Heaven  will 
crown  it  with  success ;  Borne  shall  once  more  owe  its  preserva- 
tion to  our  SOX.  You  will  justly  acquire  to  yourself  an  immor- 
tal fame,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  make  every  one  of  us  a  sharer 
in  your  glory." 

7.  Veturia,  after  a  short  silence,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  an- 
swered :  '^  Weak  indeed  is  the  foundation  of  your  hope,  Valeria, 
when  you  place  it  in  the  aid  of  two  miserable  women.  We  are 
not  wanting  in  affection  to  our  country,  nor  need  we  any 
renioustranpe  or  entreaties  to  excite  our  seal  for  its  preserva- 
tion. It  is  the  power  only  of  being  serviceable  that  fails  u& 
Ever  since  that  unfortunate  hour,  when  the  people  in  their 
madness  so  unjustly  banished  Coriolanus,  his  neiui:  has  been 
no  less  estranged  from  his  family  than  from  his  country.  You 
will  be  convinced  of  this  sad  truth,  by  his  own  words  to  ue  at 
parting. 

8.  "  When  he  returned  home  from  the  assembly,  where  he 
had  been  condemned,  he  found  us  in  the  depth  of  affliction, 
bewailing  the  miseries  that  were  sure  to  follow  our  being  de- 
prived of  so  dear  a  son,  and  so  excellent  a  husband.  We  had 
his  children  upon  our  knees.  He  kept  himself  at  a  distance 
from  us ;  and,  when  he  had  awhile  stood  silent^  motionless  as 
a  rock,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  without  shedding  a  tear ;  *  'Tis  done/ 
he  said. — *  0  mother,  and  thou,  Volumnia,  the  best  of  wives,  to 
you  Marcius  is  no  more.  I  am  banished  hence  for  my  affec- 
tion to  my  country,  and  the  service  I  have  done  it.  I  go  this 
instant;  and  I  leave  forever  a  city,  where  all  good  men  are 
proscribed.  Support  this  blow  of  fortune  with  the  magnanim- 
ity that  becomes  women  of  your  high  rank  and  virtue.  I 
aOmmend  my  children  to  your  care.  Educate  them  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  you,  and  of  the  race  £h)m  which  thej  come. 
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Heaven  grant,- they  may  be  more  fortunate  than  their  father, 
and  never  fall  short  of  him  in  virtue ;  and  may  you  in  them 
find  your  consolation  I — Farewell/ 

§.  "  We  started  up  at  the  sound  of  this  word,  and  with  loud 
cries  of  lamentation  ran  to  him  to  receive  his  last  embraces. 
I  led  his  elder  son  by  the  hand ;  Volumnia  had  the  younger  in 
her  arms.  He  turned  his  eyes  from  us,  and  putting  us  back 
with  his  hand,  <  Mother,'  said  he,  ^from  this  moment  you  have 
no  son :  our  country  has  taken  from  you  the  stay  of  your  old 
age.— Nor  to  you,  Volumnia,  will  Marcius  be  henceforth  a  hus- 
band; mayest  thou  be  happy  with  another,  more  fortunate! — 
My  dear  children,  you  have  lost  your  father.' 

10.  ^'He  said  no  more,  but  instantly  broke  away  from  us. 
He  departed  from  Some  without  settling  his  domestic  affairs, 
or  leaving  any  orders  about  them ;  without  money,  without 
servants,  and  even  without  letting  us  know  to  what  part  of 
the  world  he  would  direct  his  steps.  It  is  now  the  fourth  year 
since  he  went  away ;  and  he  has  never  inquired  after  his  family, 
nor,  by  letter  or  messenger,  given  us  the  least  account  of  him- 
self: so  that  it  seems  that  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  the 
chief  objects  of  that  general  hatred  which  he  shows  to  his 
country. 

11.  '^  What  success  then  can  you  expect  from  our  entreaties 
to  a  man  so  implacable  ?  Can  two  women  bend  that  stubborn 
heart,  which  eyen  all  the  ministers  of  religion  were  not  able  to 
soften  ?  And  indeed  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  What  can  I 
reasonably  desire  of  him  ? — ^that  he  would  pardon  ungrateful 
citizens,  who  have  treated  him  as  the  vilest  criminal  ?  that  he 
would  take  compassion  upon  a  furious,  unjust  populace,  which 
had  no  regard  for  his  innocence  ?  and  that  he  would  betray  a 
nation,,  which  has  not  only  opened  him  an  asylum,  but  has 
even  preferred  him  to  her  most  illustrious  citizens  in  the  com- 
mand of  her  armies  ?  With  what  face  can  I  ask  him  to  aban- 
don such  generous  protectors,  and  deliver  himself  again  into 
the  hands  of  his  most  bitter  enemies  ?  Can  a  Boman  mother, 
and  a  Boman  wife,  with  decency,  exact,  from  a  son  and  a  hus- 
band, compliancesj  which  must  dishonor  him  before  both  gods 
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and  men  ?  Mournful  circumstance,  in  whicb  we  have  not 
power  to  hate  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  our  conntiy! 
Leave  us  therefore  to  our  unhappy  destiny ;  and  do  not  desire 
UB  to  make  it  more  unhappy,  by  an  action  that  may  cast  a 
blemish  upon  our  virtue*" 

12.  The  women  made  no  answer  but  by  their  tears  and 
entreaties.  Some  embraced  her  knees;  others  besought  Yolum- 
nia  to  join  her  prayers  to  theirs;  all  conjured  Veturia  not  to 
refuse  her  country  the  last  assistance.  Overcome  at  length  by 
their  urgent  solicitations,  she  promised  to  do  as  they  desired. 
The  very  next  day,  all  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  women 
repaired  to  Veturia's  house.  There  they  presently  mounted  a 
number  of  chariots,  which  the  consuls  had  ordered  to  be  made 
ready  for  them ;  and,  without  any  guard,  took  the  way  to  the 
enemy's  camp. 

IS.  Goriolanus,  perceiving  from  afar  that  long  train  of  cha* 
riots,  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  learn  the  design  of  it.  They 
quickly  brought  him  word  that  it  was  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  women,  and  their  children,  coming 
to  the  camp.  He  doubtless  conjectured  what  views  the  Romans 
had  in  so  exti*aordinary  a  deputation;  that  this  was  the  last 
expedient  of  the«enato ;  and,  in  his  own  mind,  he  determined 
not  to  let  himself  be  moved. 

14.  But  he  reckoned  upon  a  savage  inflexibility  that  was  not 
in  his  nature ;  for  going  out  with  a  few  attendants  to  receive 
the  women,  he  no  sooner  beheld  Veturia  attired  in  mourning, 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  with  a  countenance  and  motion 
that  spoke  her  sinking  under  a  load  of  sorrow,  than  he  ran 
hastily  to  her;  and  not  only  calling  her  mother,  but  adding  to 
that  word  the  most  tender  epithets,  embraced  her,  wept  over 
her,  and  held  her  in  his  arms  to  prevent  her  falling.  The  like 
tenderness  he  presently  after  expressed  to  his  wife,  highly  com- 
mending her  discretion  in  having  constantly  remained  with  his 
mother,  since  his  departure  from  Rome.  And  then  with  the 
warmest  paternal  affection,  he  caressed  his  children. 

15.  When  some  time  had  been  allowed  to  those  silent  tears 
of  joy,  which  often  flow  plenteously  at  the  sudden  and  unex* 
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pecfced  meeting  of  persons  dear  to  each  other,  Veturia  entered 
upon  the  business  she  had  undertaken.  After  many  forcible 
appeals  to  his  understanding  and  patriotism,  she  exclaimed: 
•^  What  frenzy,  what  madness  of  anger  transports  my  son  I 
Heaven  is  appeased  by  supplications,  tows,  and  sacrifices; 
AaQ  mortals  be  implacable  ?  Will  Marcius  set  no  bounds  to 
his  resentment  ?  But  allowing  that  thy  enmity  to  thy  coun- 
try is  too  violent  to  let  thee  listen  to  her  petition  ior  peace ; 
yet  be  not  deaf,  my  son,  be  not  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  thy  mother. 

16.  **  Thou  dreadest  the  very  appearance  of  ingratitude  tow- 
ard the  Volsci ;  and  shall  thy  mother  have  reason  to  accuse 
thee  of  being  ungrateful  ?  Call  to  mind  the  tender  care  I  took 
of  thy  infancy  and  earliest  youth ;  the  alarms,  the  anxiety,  I 
suffered  on  thy  account,  when,  entered  into  the'state  of  man« 
hood,  thy  life  was  almost  daily  exposed  in  foreign  wars;  the 
apprehensions,  the  terrors,  I  underwent,  when  I  saw  thee  so 
warmly  engaged  in  our  domestic  quarrels,  and,  with  heroic 
courage,  opposing  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  furious  ple- 
beians. 

17.  '*My  sad  forebodings  of  the  event  have  been  but  too  well 
verified.  Consider  the  wretched  life  I  have  endured,  if  it  may 
be  called  life,  the  time  that  has  passed  since  I  have  been  de- 
prived of  thee.  0  Marcius,  refuse  me  not  the  only  request  I 
ever  made  to  thee ;  I  will  never  importune  thee  with  any  other. 
Cease  thy  immoderate  anger;  be  reconciled  to  thy  country; 
this  is  all  I  ask:  grant  me  but  this,  and  we  shall  both  be 
happy.  Freed  from  those  tempestuous  passions  which  now 
agitate  thy  soul,  and  from  all  the  torments  of  self-reproach, 
thy  days  will  flow  smoothly  on  in  the  sweet  serenity  of  con- 
scious virtue;  and  as  for  me,  if  I  carry  back  to  Bome  the 
hopes  of  an  approaching  peace,  an  assurance  of  thy  being  re- 
conciled to  thy  country,  with  what  transports  of  joy  shall  I  be 
received !  In  what  honor,  in  what  delightful  repose,  shall  I 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life !  What  immortal  glory  shaU  I 
have  acquired  V^ 

18.  Coriolanus  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  Veturia  while 
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she  was  speaking ;  and  when  she  had  ceased,  he  still  continued 
in  deep  siienoe.  Anger,  hatred,  and  desire  of  leyenge,  balanced 
in  his  heart  those  softer  passions  which  the  sight  and  disconise 
of  his  mother  had  awakened  in  his  breast  Vetona^  perceiv- 
ing his  irresolution,  and  fearing  the  event,  thus  renewed  her 
expostulations :  ^^  Why  dost  thou  not  answer  me,  my  son  ?  Is 
there  then  such  greatness  of  mind  in  giving  all  to  resentment  ? 
Art  thou  ashamed  to  grant  anything  to  a  mother  who  thus 
entreats  thee,  thus  humbles  herself  to  thee  ?  If  it  be  so,  to 
what  purpose  shall  I  longer  endure  a  wretched  life  ?"  As  she 
uttered  these  words,  interrupted  by  sighs,  she  threw  herself . 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  His  wife  and  children  did  the  same; 
aud  all  the  other  women,  with  united  voices  of  monmful 
accent,  begged  and  implored  bis  pity. 

19.  The  Volscian  officers,  not  able,  unmoved,  to  behold  this 
scone,  turned  away  their  eye9;  but  Goriolanus,  almost  beside 
himself  to  see  Vetnria  at  his  feet,  passionately  cried  out :  ^*Ah ! 
mother,  what  art  thou  doing?"  And,  tenderly  pressing  her 
hand  in  raising  her  up,  he  added,  in  a  low  voice :  "  Rome  is 
saved,  but  thy  son  is  lost!"  Early  the  next  morning  Coiiola- 
nus  broke  up  his  camp,  and  peaceably  marched  his  army 
homeward.  Nobody  had  the  boldness  to  contradict  his  orders. 
Many  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct;  but 
others  excused  it,  being  more  affected  with  his  filial  love  to 
his  mother  than  with  their  own  interests. 

Virgixiia. — Macaulay. 

[From  "  I^yci  of  Ancient  Rome/*  by  Lord  Macanlay.  In  this  poem  is  told  the  ftmoBS 
lo^end  of  Virginia  and  the  incident  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Decemv irate  at 
Rome  (449  B.o.)-] 

Over  the  Alban  monn  tains  the  light  of  morning  broke; 

From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the  thin  wreaths  ol  smoke: 

The  city  gates  were  opened ;  the  Porum,  all  alive 

With  buyers  and  with  sellers,  was  humming  like  a  hive : 

Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke  .was  ringing, 

And  blithely  o'er  her  panniers  the  market-girl  was  singing ; 

And  blithely  young  Virginia  came  smiling  from  her  home: 

Ah  1  woe  for  young  Virginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in  Romel 
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"With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm, 

10  Forth  she  vreot  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  harmi 

8he  crossed  the  Forum,  sliining  with  the  stalls  in  alleys  gay, 

And  just  had  reached  the  very  spot  whereon  I  stand  this  day, 

When  up  the  varlet  Marcus  came ;  not  such  as  when,  erewhile, 

He  crouched  behind  his  patron's  heels,  with  the  true  client  smile ; 

Yfk  came  with  lowering  forehead,  swollen  features,  and  clenched  fist, 

And  strode  across  Virginia's  path,  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

Hard  strove  the  frighted  maiden,  and  screamed  with  look  aghast ; 

And  at  her  scream,  from  right  and  left,  the  folks  came  running  fast ; 

The  money-changer  Crispus,  with  his  thin  silver  hairs, 

20  And  Hanno  from  the  stately  booth  glittering  witli  Punic  wares, 

And  the  strong  smith  Munena,  grasping  a  half-forged  brand. 

And  Yolero  the  fiesher,  his  cleaver  in  his  hand. 

All  came  in  wrath  and  wonder;  for  all  knew  that  fair  child; 

And,  as  she  passed  them  twice  a  day,  all  kissed  their  hands  and  smiled; 

And  the  strong  smitli  Mursena  gave  Marcus  such  a  blow, 

The  caitiff  reeled  three  paces  back,  and  let  the  maiden  go. 

Yet  glared  he  fiercely  round  him,  and  growled  in  harsh,  fell  tone, 

^  Bhe's  mine,  and  I  will  have  her.    I  seek  but  for  mine  own : 

She  is  my  slave,  bom  in  my  house,  and  stolen  away  and  sold, 

80  The  year  of  the  sore  sickness,  ere  she  was  twelve  hours  old. 

'Twas  in  the  sad  September,  the  month  of  war  and  fright. 

Two  augurs  were  borne  forth  that  mom ;  the  consul  died  ere  night 

I  wait  on  Appius  Claudius ;  I  waited  on  his  sire : 

Let  hun  who  works  tlie  client  wrong,  beware  the  patron's  ire !" 

So  spake  the  varlet  Marcus ;  and  dread  and  silence  came 

On  all  tlie  people  at  the  sound  of  the  great  Claudian  name. 

For  then  there  was  no  Tribune  to  speak  the  word  of  might, 

"VV  hich  makes  the  rich  man  tremble,  and  guards  the  poor  man's  right 

There  was  no  bravo  Licinius,  no  honest  Seztius  then ; 

40  But  all  the  city,  in  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked  Ten. 

Tet  ere  the  varlet  Marcus  again  might  seize  the  maid, 

Who  clung  tight  to  Muraena's  skirt,  and  sobbed  and  shrieked  for  aid. 

Forth  through  the  throng  of  gazers  the  young  Icilius  pressed, 

And  stamped  his  foot,  and  rent  his  gown,  and  smote  upon  his  breast. 

And  sprang  upon  that  column,  by  many  a  minstrel  sung, 

Whereon  three  mouldering  helmets,  three  rustling  swords  are  hung. 

And  beckoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear 

Poured  thick  and  fast  the  burning  words  which  tyrants  quake  to  hear. 

**  Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now,  by  your  fathers'  graves, 
60  Be  men  to-day,  Quiri'tes,  or  be  forever  slaves  I 
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For  this  did  Scrvius  give  us  laws?    For  this  did  Lucrece  bleed? 

For  this  was  the  f^reat  vengeaDoe  done  on  Tarquin^s  evil  seed  ? 

For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire? 

For  this  did  ScisTola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscau  fire  ? 

8ball  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  f 

Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten? 

Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will  I 

Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill! 

In  those  brave  days  our  fieithers  stood  firmly  side  by  side ; 

60  They  faced  the  Marcian  fuiy;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride; 

They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  fh>m  Rome ; 

They  sent  the  haughtiest  CUiudiua  with  shivered  fasces  home. 

But  what  their  care  bequeathed  us  our  madness  flung  away : 

All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 

Exult,  ye  )>roud  Patricians  I    The  hard-fought  fight  is  o'er. 

We  strove  for  honors — 'twas  in  vain :  for  freedom — ^*ti8  no  more. 

No  crier  to  tlie  polling  summons  the  eager  throng ; 

No  Tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might  that  guards  the  weak  from  wron^ 

Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  will ;  ' 

70  Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state— ye  have  them ; — ^keep  fliem 

stilL 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown, 
The  axes,  and  the  curule  chair,  tlie  car  and  laurel  crown : 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 
Still  fill  your  gamers  from  the  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  wosu 
Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may  not  cure, 
Let  your  foul  usance  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor; 
Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore ; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes ;  no  air  in  dog-star  heat ; 
80  And  store  of  rods  for  freebom  backs,  and  holes  for  freebom  feet 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  still  the  gmte ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 
But,  by  tlie  Shades  beneath  us,  and  the  Gods  above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cniel  love ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  consuls,  and  high  pontifis,  and  ancient  Alban  kings? 
Ladies  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet, 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street^ 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold, 
90  And  breathe  of  Capuan  odors,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold  ? 
Then  leave  the  poor  plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife, 
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The  gentle  speech,  the  bahn  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures, 

The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  youra. 

Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 

Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted  bride. 

Spare  us  the  inexpiable  w^rong,  the  unutterable  shame, 

That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flama 

Licst  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled  ye  taste  of  our  despair, 

100  And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare." 

•  •      «  •  •  « 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside, 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide, 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  blood.     . 
Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle""  down ; 
Tirginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  '*  Farewell,  sweet  child !   Fare- 
well I 
Oh  I  how  I  loved  my  darling !    Though  stem  I  sometimes  be, 
110  To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was  not  so.    Who  could  be  so  to  thee? 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me  I    How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footsteps  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year! 
And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown, 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown  I 
Now  all  those  things  are  over— yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays : 
And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return. 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 
Our  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Ptoman  walls, 
120  The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls, 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
The  time  is  come.    Bee  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way  I 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey! 
"With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left.     ^ 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave; 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 
190  Foul  outrage  which  thou  know'st   not,  which  thou  shalt  never 

know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this." 
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With  that  he  lifted  high  the  8teel,  and  smote  her  in  the 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then  for  a  little  moment  all  people  held  their  breath  \ 

And  through  the  crowded  Fomm  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 

And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 

A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 

Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain ; 

140  Some  ran  to  call  a  leech,  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  slain ; 

Some  felt  her  lips  and  little  wrist,  if  life  might  there  be  found ; 

And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast,  and  strove  to  stanch  the  woond. 

In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ;  for  never  truer  blow 

That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Volscian  foe. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed  he  shuddered  and  sank  dowm, 

And  hid  his  face  some  little  space  with  the  comer  of  his  vown. 

Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  ^es,  VitginiuB  tottered  nigh. 

And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 

**  Oh  I  dwellers  hi  tlie  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 

150  By  tills  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain; 

And  even  as  Appiue  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line  T* 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way; 

But  first  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the  body  lay, 

And  Writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan ;  and  then  with  stead&st  feet, 

Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sacred  street, 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius :  **  Stop  him ;  alive  or  dead ! 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head.** 

He  looked  upon  his  clients,  but  none  would  work  his  will. 

160  He  looked  upon  his  lictors,  but  they  trembled  and  stood  stilL 

And  as  Virgiuius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  deft 

Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left 

And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  into  his  woeful  home, 

And  there  ta*cn  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Roma 

• 

[•*  The  cnpartlleled  tale  was  told  by  Virginln*  to  his  comrades ;  the  eyes  of  all  were 
opened  to  the  gap  which  the  absence  of  tribunitlan  protection  had  made  in  the  secarliy 
of  law;  and  what  the  fathers  had  done  their  sous  repeated.  Once  more  the  amies 
abandoned  their  leadens:  they  marched  in  warlike  order  through  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  again  nominated  their  own  tnb- 
ones.  Biill  the  decemvirs  reAi»ed  to  resign  their  power,  and  the  army  appeared  with 
its  tribunes  in  the  city,  and  encamped  on  the  Aventine.  Then,  at  length,  when  cItU 
war  was  imminent  and  the  conflict  in  the  streets  might  honrly  begin,  the  decemvirs 
icnonnced  their  asarped  and  dishonored  power:  and  Lados  Valerias  and  Harcas  Ho- 
imtluR  negotiated  a  second  compromise,  by  which  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  again 
established.  The  impeachment  of  the  decemvirs  terminated  in  the  two  most  gniltf, 
Applas  Claadlus  and  Hpurins  Opplus,  committing  snlcldo  in  prison,  while  the  other 
eight  went  into  exile  and  the  state  conflscatod  their  property/^-^JfemmMaV  IRttart 
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Battle  of  CaimaB. — AmML. 

TAt  the  commencement  of  the  eecond  Funic  War,  Hannibal,  having  completed  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  croBsed  the  Pyrenees  and  Alpe,  and  at  the  river  l^ci'nuB  met  and 
defeated  the  Romana  under  their  consul,  Scipio  (218  B.a).  A  few  days  afterward  he 
Ttiflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  other  codbuI,  Sempro'niue,  near  the  river  Tre'bia,  a 
Jhort  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  first  conflict.  The  next  year  another  great  victory 
wiT^ta^^  hTnear  the  lake  Trasime'nua.  Hannibal  then  advanced  into  Southern 
«^v^«fthJRo^^^  had  somewhat  recovered  from  their  previous  disasters,  and 
Italy,  md  the  Romans,  ^jo  .BmlUus  and  Varro,  again  gave  the 

extract  fh>m  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History  of  Rome/*] 

1.  On  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or  August,  Hannibal  being  now 
quite  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp  and 
offered  battle,  ^milius,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved 
not  to  fight  on  such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  fall  "back  nearer  the  hills,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near  the 
sea^  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched 
back  his  infantry  into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cav- 
alry aciioss  the  river  to  attack  the  Romans  on  that  side,  as 
they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank  to 
get  water;  for  the  Au'fidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide, 
to  hold  its  winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in 
summer,  with  many  points  easily  fordable,  not  by  horse  only, 
but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven  in  with 
some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to 
pass  the  summer  night  in  the  burning  Apulian  plain  without 
water. 

2.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was 
the  well-known  signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's 
bead-quarters ;  and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  com- 
mand, for  the  main  army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether  he  had  any  further  ob- 
ject in  crossing  to  the  right  bank  than  to  enable  the  soldiers 
on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
Hannibal,  it  seemfi,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank 
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suited  him  equally;  and  he^  too,  forded  the  stream  at  two 
separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the  enemy, 
t.  The  strong  town  of  Cannjsium  was  scarbely  three  miles 
off  in  his  rear;  he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape  seemed  hopeless.  Bat  when 
he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked  at  his 
numerous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry, 
however  inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers 
than  the  great  mass  of  their-  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was 
impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits  were  not  eheerful 
merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
ingly who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Bomans: 
those  near  him  laughed ;  and  as  any  feeling  at  snch  a  moment 
is  contagious,  the  laugh  was  echoed  by  others ;  and  the  soldiers, 
seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood,  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  sure  of  victory. 

4.  The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early 
sun  slione  on  their  right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew 
strong  from  the  south,  but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its 
cloud  of  dust  over  their  backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  .the 
faces  of  the  enemy.  On  their  left,  resting  on  the  river,  were 
the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry,  armed  like  the 
Romans ;  on  their  right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies  intermixed ;  then  came  the 
rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their  com- 
rades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian 
light  horsemen. 

5.  The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  noth- 
ing; the  ground  was  open  and  level;  but  at  some  distance 
were  hills  overgrown  with  copsewood,  and  furrowed  with  deep 
ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle,  a 
body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The 
rest  of  the  light  troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished 
as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line.  Meanwhile,  the  masses  of 
the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite.  The  sun 
on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets,  now 
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uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forests  of  their  red 
and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a 
foot  and  a  half  high. 

6.  They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered 
with  their  long  shields,  and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their 
peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy  sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut 
and  to  stab.  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Eoman  legions; 
on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Soman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of 
wealthy  or  noble,  families ;  and  on  the  left^  opposed  to  the 
[Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the  Italians  and  of  the  Latin 
name.  The  veliteSy  or  light  infantry,  covered  the  front,  and 
were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slinge^rs  of 
the  enemy. 

7.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any 
account  of  the  battle,  the  Roman  infantry  were  fonned  in 
columns  rather  than  in  line,  the  files  of  the  maniples  contain- 
ing many  more  than  their  ranks.  This  geems  an  extraordinary 
tactic  to  be  adopted  in  ^  plain  by  an  army  inferior  in  cavalry, 
but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on 
the  river  as  a  protection  to  the  right  flank,  and  their  left  was 
covered  in  some  manner  which  is  not  mentioned, — one  account 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  reached  nearly  to  the  sea, — or 
whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies  obliged  the  Romans 
to  adopt  the  system  of. the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  fi'ont  ranks 
with  Hannibal's  veterans, — it  appears,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

8.  The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as 
usual  to  the  battle:  the  Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones 
like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  line,  and  severely 
wounded  the  consul  ^milius  himself.  Then  the  Spanish  and 
C4aulisli  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and  main- 
tained a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their 
horses  and  fighting  on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and 
badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with  light  and  brittle  spears, 
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and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally  routed  and 
driven  off  the  field. 

§.  llofiidrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards, 
followed  up  his  work  effectually;  he  chased  the  Romans  along 
the  river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding 
off  to  the  right,  he  came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after 
their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing  indecisively  with  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Italian  allies..  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled;  the  Nnraidians, 
most  eifective  in  pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with 
unwearied  speed,  and  slaughtered  them  unsi>aringly ;  while 
Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  service  on  this  day,  charged 
fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

10.  lie  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless 
confusion,  crowded  upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and 
fighting,  each  man  as  best  he  could,  but  struggling  on  against 
all  ho})e  by  mere  indomitable'  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns 
on  the  right  and  left,, finding  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  foot 
advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pfessed  forward  to  assail 
what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column;  so  that,  being 
already  drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  this  original 
formation,  they  now  became  confused  still  more  by  their  own 
movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  toward  the  centre, 
till  the  wiiole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onward  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards  into  the  rear  of  their  own  line. 

11.  Meanwhile,  its  victorious  advance  had  carried  it,  like  the 
English  column  at  Fontenoy  {fon-ta-nwaK),  into  the  midst  of 
Hannibal's  army ;  it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on 
its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst  its  liead  was  struggling  against 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were  fiercely  assailed 
by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when 
they  were  forced  together  into  one  un wieldly  crowd,  and 
already  falling  by  thousands,  while  the  Gauls  and  Spanianis, 
now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress  in 
front,  and  while  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces 
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on  both  flanks,  Hasdrubal,  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and 
Spanish  horsemen,  broke  with  thundering  fury  upon  their 
rear. 

12.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded  equal, 
except  the  slaughter  of  thef  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the 
Greeks  forced  it  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Unable  to  fight 
or  fly,  with  no  quarters  asked  or  given,  the  Eomans  and  Ital- 
ians fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the  sun 
set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left,  out  of  that  vast  multitude, 
no  more  than  three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and 
these  fled  in  straggling  parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  consul 
^milius,  the  proconsul  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse, 
M.  Minucius,  two  quaestors',  twenty-one  military  tribunes, 
and  eighty  senators,  lay  dead  amidst  the  carnage ;  Varro,  with 
seventy  horsemen,  had  escaped  from  the  rout  of  the  allied  cav- 
alry on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Venusia 

13.  Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had 
fallen ;  no  greater  price  had  he  paid  for  the  total  destruction 
of  more  than  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of 
their  two  camps,  for  the  utter  annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all 
their  means  of  offensive  warfare.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  une- 
qualled victory.  Mahar'bal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done, 
said  to  Hannibal,  "Let  me  advance  immediately  with  the 
horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four  days  from 
this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol ."  There  are  moments 
when  rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of 
them.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  .Victory  in  the  capitol  may 
well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that  day,  and  have  dropped 
her  wings  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if  panic 
had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their 
resolute  will,  springing  beyond  its  present  power,  created,  as  is 
the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it  required. 

[Thii  was  the  laat  important  vlctoir  gained  by  Hannibal.    The  Romans  rallied,  and 
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under  their  tn^At  leaders.  Fabino  and  Marcetla^  together  with  Scipio  in  Spsin  and 
Africa,  »acc(tn](*d  iu  turuiuu'  ihe  li'if  of  victor}:  a^iu^t  the  CarthaginiAos.  Hanuibci 
waji  recalled  to  clrfi-nd  i'anha<r<*  if^clf  ogainM  the  artanlts  of  Scipio.  and  on  the  pUtca 
ofZama  met  wiih  a  fliial  aud  disaiitroa?  defeat  (iUri  b.c.)«  Thia  ended  the  ceooad  Paiiic 
War.] 

Destruction  of  Carthage. — Fergustm. 

[The  third  Panic  War  was  brought  on  bj  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans 
toward  ^  artha;;e ;  Calo,  one  of  their  senators,  ending  every  c^peech  which  he  made  with 
the  worda,  *  Ihltnda  e*t  Carthago "  (Carthage  mu»t  be  destroyed).  A  pretext  vsf  soon 
found  for  at%aclc ;  and  aithou^'h  the  Carthaginians  complied  with  ever?  denmnd  of  their 
inveterate  foct>,  even  ^urrende^lng  their  arm^  and  military  storea,  they  were  told  at  la^i 
that  they  muet  leave  the  city  aud  abandon  it  to  devtraciion.  They  then  became  dee^ 
pcratc.  »but  the  city  gates,  and  pat  to  death  every  Roman  within  ita  wall»,  beijQg  detei^ 
mined  to  defend  the  city  to  the  bb«i.  The  resalt  is  told  in  the  foUowing  extract  from 
the  ''llietory  of  the  lioman  Kepablic/'  by  Adam  Peigutfon,  LL.D.] 

1.  Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  bay, 
covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontory  of  Apollo,  on  the  east 
by  that  of  Her'mes,  or  Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fif- 
teen leagues  from  eacli  other.  The  city  stood  on  a  peninsula 
joined  tc  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  covering  a  basin  or  harbor,  in  which  their  docks 
and  their  shipping  were  secured  from  storms  and  hostile  at- 
tacks. The  Bvrsa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthmus,  and 
presented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town  by  land  a  wall 
thirty  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  place  was  about  twenty  miles. 

2.  The  besiegers,  by  their  shipi)ing,  had  access  to  that  side 
of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were  washed  by  the  sea;  but 
were  shut  out  from  the  harbor  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched 
across  its  entrance.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  basin 
over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means  still  preserved  the 
communication  of  the  city  with  the  country.  Scipio,*  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  this  post,  made  a  feint  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
fortifications  to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained  the  battle- 
ments, and  gave  an  alarm  which  obliged  the  Carthaginian 
general  to  throw  himself  into  the  city. 

3.  Scipio,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  his  end,  took  pos- 

*  TbiR  S<;ip<o  bad  been  adopted  hy  the  son  of  the  RTeat  Scipio  African ns.  He  tnw  the  xm  rf 
PutiluH  .KiiilHiia,  the  conqueror  of  Terseu*.  After  ihe  destruction  of  Carthage  he  was  stjled  Scipio 
Afiicaaiu  the  Vouiiger.  * 
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session  of  the  post  which  the  other  had  abandoned ;  and  being 
now  master  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  whole  continental  side  of 
the  harbor,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  Byrsa.  In  his  camp 
he  covered  himself  as  usual  with  double  lines;  one  facing  the 
fortifications  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  curtain  twelve  feet 
high,  with  towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which  one  in  the  cen- 
tre was  high  enough  to  overlook  the  ramparts,  and  to  afibrd  a 
view  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  other  line  secured  his  rear 
from  surprise  on  the  side  of  the  country;  and  both  effectually 
guarded  the  isthmus,  *aud  obstructed  all  access  to  the  town  by 
land. 

4.  The  besieged,  however,  still  received  some  supply  of  pro- 
visions by  sea;  their  victuallers  took  the  benefit  of  every  wind 
that  blew  fresh  and  right  into  the  harbor,  to  pass  through  the 
enemy's  fleet,  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursue  them;  and 
Scipio,  to  cut  off  this  resource,  projected  a  mole  from  the 
mainland  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula  across  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor.  He  began  to  throw  in  his  materials  on  a  founda- 
tion of  ninety  feet,  with  an  intention  to  contract  the  mound 
as  it  rose  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top.  The  work,  when  first 
observed  from  Carthage,  was  considered  as  a  vain  undertak- 
ing ;  but  when  it  appeared  to  advance  with  a  sensible  progress, 
gave  a  serious  alarm. 

5.  The  Carthaginians,  to  provide  against  the  evils  which  they 
began  to  foresee  from  this  obstruction  at  the  entrance  of  their 
harbor,  undertook  a  work  more  difficult,  and  more  vast  than 
that  of  the  besiegers,  to  cut  across  the  peninsula  within  their 
walls,  and  to  open  a  new  passage  to  the  sea;  and  this  they  had 
actually  accomplished  by  the  time  that  the  other  passage  was 
shut.  Notwithstanding  the  late  surrender  of  all  their  shipping 
and  stores,  they  had  at  the  same  time,  by  incredible  efforts, 
•assembled  or  constructed  a  navy  of  sixty  galleys. 

6.  With  this  force  they  were  ready  to  appear  in  the  bay, 
while  the  Eoman  ships  lay  unmanned  and  unrigged,  secure 
against  any  danger  from  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  shut 
up  by  impenetrable  bars ;.  and  in  these  circumstances,  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  surprise  with  which 
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thov  might  have  attuckod  their  enemy,  they  must  ha^e  done 
gri'at  execution  on  the  !Roman  fleet.  But  having  spent  no  le^ 
than  two  ihiys  in  clearing  their  new  }mssage  after  it  was 
known  to  be  o^K'n,  and  in  preparing  for  action,  they  gave  the 
enemy  likewise  full  time  to  prepare.  On  tiie  third  they  en- 
gaged, fought  for  the  whole  day  without  gaining  any  advantage; 
and  in  their  retnutt  at  night,  suffered  greatly  from  the  enemy, 
who  pn^ssed  on  their  rear. 

7.  While  the  besiegers  endeavored  to  obstruct  this  new  com- 
niunicutiou  with  the  sea,  the  besieged  made  a  desperate  attempt 
on  their  works  by  land.  A  numerous  body  of  men,  devoting 
their  lives  for  the  defense  of  their  country,  without  any  arms, 
and  provided  only  with  matches,  crossed  the  harbor,  und,  ex- 
lH)sing  themselves  to  certain  death,  set  fire  to  the  engines  jmd 
towers  of  the  besiegers ;  and  while  they  were  surrounded  and 
])nt  to  the  sword,  willingly  perished  in  the  execution  of  their 
j)urpoj?e.  In  such  ojienitions  the  summer  elapsed ;  and  Scipio, 
with  the  loss  of  his  engines,  and  a  renewal  of  all  the  difiiicnlti^ 
which  he  had  formerly  to  encounter  at  sea,  contenting  himself 
with  a  blockade  for  the  winter,  discontinued  the  siege. 

8.  Ilis  command  "being  prolonged  for  another  year,  lie  re- 
sumed his  attack  in  the  spring ;  and  finding  tl\e  place  greatly 
reduced  by  despair  and  famine,  he  forced  his  way  by  one  of  the 
docks,  where  he  observed  that  the  battlements  were  low  and 
unguarded,  llis  arrival  in  the  streets  did  not  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  during  six  days,  dis- 
puted every  house  and  every  passage,  and  successively  set  fire 
to  the  buildings  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  them. 
Above  fifty  thousand  persons  of  different  sexes,  who  bad  taken 
refuge  in  the  ciUidel,  at  last  accepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led 
captive  from  thence  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  women,  and  another  of  thirtv  thousan'd  men. 

9.  Nine  hundred  deserters,  who  had  left  the  Roman  army 
during  the  siege,  having  been  refused  the  quarter  which  was 
granted  to  the  otliors,  took  post  in  a  temple  which  stood  on  an 
ciuinence,  with  a  resolution  to  die  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
ond.with  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  to  their  enemies.     To 
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these  Hasdrubal,  followed  by  his  wife  and  his  children,  joined 
himself;  bnt  not  having  the  courage  to  persist  in  the  same 
purpose  with  these  deserters,  he  left  the  temple  and  accepted 
of  quarter.  His  wife,  in  the  mean  time,  with  more  ferocity  or 
magnanimity  than  her  husband*,  laid  violent  hands  on  her 
children,  and,  together  with  the  dead  bodies,  threw  herself  into 
the  flame  of  a  burning  ruin.  The  deserters,  too,  impatient  of 
the  dreadful  expectations  which  they  felt,  in  order  to  hasten 
their  own  fate,  set  fire  to  the  temple  in  which  they  had  sought 
a  temporary  cover,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

10.  The  city  continued  to  burn  during  seventeen  days>  and 
all  this  time  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  seize  whatever  they 
could  save  from  the  flames  or  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the 
dying  inhabitants,  who  were  still  dangerous  to  those  who 
approached  them.  The  tidings  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  vere 
received  at  Bome  with  uncommon  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
victors,  recollecting  all  the  passages  of  their  former  wars,  the 
alarms  that  had  been  given  by  Hannibal,  and  the  irreconcilable 
antipathy  of  the  two  nations,  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Carthage,  and  even  to  destroy  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  built  [146  B.C.]. 

[Thas  perlfthed  this  magnificent  city,  after  it  had  existed  peven  centuries.  Under 
the  Emperor  Angustas  It  was  rebailt,  and  became,  in  the  second  ceotary  of  our  era,  one 
of  the  finest  cities  ol  the  Koroan  empire.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
•eventh  century,  and  now  only  a  few  mins  remain  to  mark  its  aite.] 

Assassination  of  Julius  Caesar. — Merivale. 

[Ciesar,  having  vanqnistied  his  great  rival,Pompcy,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  latter,' 
became  master  of  Rome,  being  made  Perpetual  Didalor.  He  fell  a  victim,  however,  to  a 
conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  friend  Brutos,  and  Cassins,  whose  previona 
hostility  Cesar  had  flreely  pardoned.  This  event  took  place  just  as  Ciesar  was  about  to 
set  out,  In  Older  to  assume  the  command  of  the  armies,  with  the  view  tp  extend  the 
dominion  of  Rome.  The  following  account  \a  from  the  "History  of  the  Romans,"  by 
Charles  MerivaleJ 

1.  Cesar's  preparations  for  his  departure  were  almost  com- 
plete. The  Senate  was  convened  for  the  Ides  of  March,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month ;  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  the  odious  proposition  would  be  openly  made 
for  conferring  the  royal  name  and  power  on  the  dictator  in  the 
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})r(>vincv8.  Ainoii^  the  floating  stories  of  the  day,  was  a  pre- 
dict ii>u  that  the  Ides  of  March  should  he  fatal  to  Ca»sar.  He 
had  received,  it  api)tars,  intimations  from  more  than  one  quar- 
ter, of  the  danger  which  threatened  him;  but  he-  resolutely 
rejected  all  advice  to  guard  himself  against  it,  n*l\ing,  as  he 
declared,  implicitly  ou  the  good  sense  or  gratitude  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

2.  It  had  long  been  the  fixed  principle- of  his  philosophy, 
that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  life  was  to  banish  the  fear  of  death. 
On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  he  was  entertained  by  Lepidus; 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  some  one  started  the 
question,  }Miat  Icind  of  death  is  the  best?  it  was  remarked  that 
he  cut  short  the  discussion  abruptly  with  the  reply.  That  which 
is  least  expected.  The  constant  tradition  of  antiquity  declared 
that,  among  many  ]>rognostics  of  an  impending  catastrophe, 
his  wife  had  revealed  to  him  in  the  morning  an  ominous  dream, 
and  wlien  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  consult  the  sacriticers, 
the  signs  of  the  victims  were  fearfully  inauspicious, 

8.  "Whether  his  own  superstitious  feelings  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, or  whetlier  he  was  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  Calpur- 
nia,  he  consented  at  last  to  send  Antonius  to  dismiss  the  Senate 
or  to  excuse  his  absence.  At  this  moment  Decimus  Bnitus 
came  to  attend  him  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting.  On 
hearing  the  dictator's  reluctant  avowal  of  his  scruples,  he  was 
struck  with  consternation  at  the  prospect  of  the  victim's 
escape;  for  the  consi>irators,  meanwhile,  were  in  momentary 
apprehension  of  discovery. 

4.  Brutus  himself,  tormented  by  fear  or  conscience,  had 
failed  to  conceal  his  agitation  since  he  had  embarked  in  the 
enterprise;  and  his  nervous  excitement  was  shamed  by  the 
firmness  of  his  wife,  who  pierced  her  own  thigli  and  long  con- 
cealed the  wound,  to  extract  his  secret  from  him  by  this  proof 
of  her  self-control.  With  Porcia,  indeed,  the  secret  of  the 
tyrannicides^  was  secure;  but  not  so  with  many  of  the  wild, 
unprincipled  men  to  whom  it  had  been  confided;  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  made  the  danger  of  its  divulgement  more 
imminent. 
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5.  Under  pretense  of  escorting  the  son  of  Cassius,  who  had 
just  assumed  the  gown  of  manhood,  the  conspirators  assembled 
early,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Portico  before  the  theatre 
of  Pompeius,  the  place  assigned  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
being  a  hall  immediately  adjacent.  It  had  nev^r  been  the  ordi- 
nary custom  of  the  Romans  to  wear  arms  in  the  city,  and  when 
the  commotions  of  Milo  and  Clodius  were  put  down,  a  special 
enactment  had  been  introduced  to  check  such  a  practice,  which 
seemed  to  be  creeping  in  through  the  license  and  perilousness 
of  the  times.  But  the  Eoman  senator  carried  his  iron  stylus^ 
in  a  little  case,  and  in  the  place  of  the  implement  of  writing^ 
the  conspirators  had  furnished  themselves  each  with  a  dagger. 

6.  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  dictator,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  occupied  themselves  a8  prsetors''  with  listening  to  casual 
applications,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  former  expressed 
himself,  rebuking  those  who  boasted  that  Ceesar  would  reverse 
his  decisions,  was  especially  remarked.  But  as  the  morning 
wore  on,  the  conspirators  were  exposed  to  redoubled  risks.  A 
senator,  addressing  Casca  with  a  significant  smile,  said,  Y(m 
have  concealed  yotcr  secret  from  mCj  but  Brutus  has  revealed  it. 
In  another  moment,  Casca  would  have  pressed  his  hand  and 
communicated  the  design,  but  the  other  went  on  to  allude  to 
his  meditated  competition  for  the  ajdileship%  and  the  conspira- 
tor saw  that  he  was  undiscovered.  Popil'ius  Laenas  whispered 
to  Brutus,  What  you  have  m  hand  dispatch  quickly,  and  was 
immediately  lost  in  the  crowd..  It  was  never  known  to  what 
he  referred,  but  the  conscious  assassins  were  disconcerted  and 
alarmed. 

7.  Meanwhile,  Decimus  Brutus  had  recovered  his  presence 
of  mind.  He  saw  that  all  was  lost  unless  Caesar  could  be 
brought  to  the  spot  where  the  ambush  awaited  him.  He 
rallied  him  on  the  weakness  of  Calpurnia,  hinted  some  friendly 
disparagement  of  the  hero's  own  resolution,  and  assured  him 
that  so  favorable  a  moment  might  not  again  arrive  for  the 
sanction  of  his  views  and  wishes  by  the  decree  of  the  subser- 
vient senators.  Caesar  yielded,  and  quitted  his  house.  Hardly 
had  he  turned  his  back  when  a  slave  besought  an  audience  of 
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('alj)uriiiji,  docluri'd  to  Ikt  that  there  was  some  design  in  agita- 
tion against  her  husband's  lifo.  and  do.<ired  to  be  kept  in  con- 
finemrnt  till  the  event  should  prove  his  assertion. 

8.  As  Caesar  ])roceeded  along  the  Forum  and  Velabruni  from 
the  mansion  of  the  chief  pontitf  to  the  theatre  of  Pomjx»ius, 
more  than  one  person,  it  seems,  pressed  toward  him  to  warn 
liim  of  his  doom.  But  the  conspirators  to  whom  that  part  of ' 
the  business  was  assigned,  crowded  closely  about  him,  and  the 
pn'ss  of  his  attendants  was  almost  too  great  to  allow  of  a  mere 
stranger's  apj)roaeh.  One  man,  indeed,  succeeded  in  thrusting 
a  paper  into  liis  hand,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  read  it 
instantly.  It  was  supposed  to  have  contained,  a  distinct  an- 
nouncement of  the  impending  danger;  but  Cfesar  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  petitions  ill  this  way,  and  paid  no  immetliate 
attention  to  it,  though  he  had  it  still  rolled  up  in  his  hand 
when  he  entered  the  senate-house.  As  he  was  borne  along  in 
his  litter  (for  he  affected  sickness  to  countenance  the  excuse 
which  Calpurnia  had  persuiuled  him  to  send  to  the  Senate),  he 
observed,  conijilucently,  to  the  augur  Spurinna,  who  had  fore- 
boded evil  on  that  fatal  day.  The  Ides  of  March  are  come.  Yes, 
muttered  the  sage  ;  buf  not  yet  passed, 

9.  At  the  moment  when  Caesar  descended  from  his  litter 
at  the  door  of  the  hall,  Popilius  La?nas,  the  same  who  had 
just  before  s]>oken  so  mysteriously  to  Brutus,  approached 
him,  and  was  observed  to  enter  into  earnest  conversation  with 
him.  The  conspirators  regarded  one  another,  and  mutually 
revealed  their  despair  with  a  glance.  Cassius  and  others  were 
grasping  their  daggers  beneath  their  robes ;  their  last  ivsource 
was  to  disi)atch  themselves.  But  Brutus,  observing  that  the 
manner  of  Popilius  was  that  of  one  supplicating  rather  than 
warning,  restored  his  companions'  confidence  with  a  smile. 

10.  Casar  entered:  his  enemies  closed  in  a  dense  mass 
around  him,  and  while  they  led  him  to  his  chair  kept  off  all 
intrudi'is.  Trebonius  was  specially  charged  to  detain  Anto- 
nius  in  conversation  at  the  door.      Scarcely  was  the  victim 
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seated  wlien  Tillius  Cimber  approached  with   a  petition  for 
his  brothei-'s  pardon.    The  others,  as  was  concerted,  joined  in 
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the  supplication,  grasping  his  hands  and  embracing  his  neck. 
Cffisar  at  first  pufc  them  gently  aside,  but,  as  tliey  became  more 
importunate,  repelled  them  with  main  force.  Tillius  seized 
his  toga  with  both  hands,  and  pulled  it  violently  over  his  arms. 
Then  Casca,  who  was  behind,  di-ew  a  weapon  and  grazed  his 
ehonlder  with  an  ill-directed  stroke.  Caesar  disengaged  one 
liand  and  snatched  at  the  hilt,  shoufeing,  Curs^  Casca,  what 
means  this  9  Help,  cried  Casca  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  others  aimed  each  his  dagger  at  the 
devoted  object. 

II.  Caesar  for  an  instant  defended  himself,  and  even  wounded 
one  of  the  assailants  with  his  stylus ;  but  when  he  distinguished 
Brutus  in  the  press,  and  saw  the  steel  flashing  in  his  hand  also. 
What!  thou  too,  Brutus!  he  ex(51aimed,  let  go  his  hold  of 
Casca,  and  drawing  his  robe  over  his  face,  made  no  further 
resistance.  The  assassins  stabbed  him  through  and  through, 
for  they  had  pledged  themselves,  one  and  all,  to  bathe  their 
daggers  in  his  blood.  Brutus  himself  received  a  wound  in 
their  eagerness  and  trepidation.  The  victim  reeled  a  few  paces, 
propped  by  the  blows  he  received  on  every  side,  till  he  fell  dead 
at  the  foot  of  Pom-pe'i-us's  statue. 

[CieFar  wa?  In  his  flfty-slzth  year  at  the  time  of  his  assassination.  He  fell  pierced 
with  twenty- three  woonde,  only  one  of  which,  as  the  physician  who  examined  the  hody 
Affirmed,  was  iu  itself  mortal.  The  deed  of  atrocity  and  hase  treachery  by  which  he 
fell  has  fonnd  defenders  and  even  panej^yrists  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  timqs,  on 
the  plea  that  Crosar  was  the  destroyer  of  his  coantry^s  liberties  and  hence  beyond  the 
pale  of  homan  and  divine  law.  Shakspeare,  however,  Justly  sums  up  the  motives  of 
the  conspirators  In  the  followinGf  lines  on  the  cliaracter  of  Brutus,  who  slew  himself 
after  the  disastroas  battle  of  Phiiippi.] 

Brutus. — Shakgpeare* 

Tms  was  tlie  noblest  Homan  of  them  all : 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 

He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

80  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  T/iis  was  a  man  f 

JuUus  CoBsar^  Act  F.,  Scene  F. 
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Character  of  Julina  CsBsar. — MiddieUm. 

[From  the  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  by  Dr.  Conyer?  Middleton.] 

1.  CAESAR  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  qnality 
that  could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant 
in  society;  fgrmed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war;  proTi* 
dent  in  counsel ;  fearless  in  action ;  and  executing  what  he  had 
resolved  with  amazing  celerity;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
his  friends;  placable  to  his  enemies;  and  for  parts,  learning, 
eloquence,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  man.  His  orations  were 
admired  for  two  qualities  which  are  seldom  found  together — 
strength  and  elegance.  Cicero  mnks  him  among  the  greatest 
orators  that  Home  ever  bred ;  and  Quintilian  says,  that  he 
spoke  with  the  same  force  with  which  he  fought;  and  if  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man 
cai)able  of  rivalling  Cicero. 

J.  Nor  was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts ;  but  conver- 
sant also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning; 
and,  among  other  works  which  he  published,  addressed  two 
books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy  of  language,  or  the  art  of 
speaking  and  wTiting  correctly.  He  was  a  most  liberal  patron 
of  wit  and  learning  wheresoever  they  were  found;  and  out  of 
his  love  of  those  talents,  would  readily  pardon  those  who  had 
employed  them  against  himself;  rightly  judging  that  \>y  making 
such  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises  from  the  fountain 
from  w^hich  he  had  been  aspersed. 

3.  His  capital  passions  w^ere  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess;  Vet 
the  first  was  always  predominate,  to  which  he  could  easily 
sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  second,  and  draw  pleasure  even 
from  toils  and  dangers  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For 
ho  thought  Tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,  the  greatest  of  goddesses; 
and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a  verse  of  Euripides,  which 
expressed  the  image  of  his  soul,  that,  if  right  and  justice  were 
ever  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be  yfolated  for  the  sake  of 
reigning. 
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4.  This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the  scheme 
that  he  had  formed  from  his  early  youth ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly 
declared  of  him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the 
subversion  of  the  republic.  He  used  to  say  that  there  were 
two  things  to  acquire  and  support  power — soldiers  and  money; 
which  yet  depended  mutually  upon  each  other.  With  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted  mo- 
ney; and  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  rapacious  in  plundering 
both  friends  and  foes,  sparing  neither  prince,  nor  state,  nor 
temple,  nor  even  private  persons  who  were  known  to  possess 
any  shaie  of  treasure. 

5.  His  great  abilities  would  necessarily  have  made  him  one 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Eome ;  but  disdaining  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  he  could  never  rest  till  he  made  himself  a  monarch. 
In  acting  this  last  part,  his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him, 
as  if  the  height  to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head 
and  made  him  giddy ;  for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power, 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and  as  men  shorten  life  by 
living  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought 
his  reign  to  a  violent  end. 


Motives  of  Ceosar's  Conduct. — NapoUmi. 

[From  the  "History  of  Jolins  Coesar,"  by  the  late  Bmperor  of  France,  Napoleon  IIL] 

1.  We  have  represented  Caesar  obeying  only  his  political 
convictions,  whether  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  all  the  popular 
measures,  or  as  an  avowed  partisan  of  Pompey ;  we  have  also 
shown  him  aspiring,  by  a  noble  ambition,  to  power  and  hon- 
ors; but  we  are  not  ignorant  that  historians  in  general  assign 
other  motives  to  his.  conduct  They  represent  him,  even  from 
the  year  684,*  as  having  already  his  plans  determined,  his 
snares  laid,  his  instruments  prepared.  They  attribute  to  him 
an  absolute  prescience  of  the  future,  a  faculty  of  directing  men 
and  things  according  to  his  will,  and  of  rendering  every  one 
the  unconscious  accomplice  of  his  deep  designs.    All  his  ac- 


*  Year  after  the  bailding  of  Bome,  eame  as  09  B.O. 
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lions  have  a  concealed  motive,  which  the  historian  boasts  to 
have  discovered  after  the  fact, 

2.  If  Caesar  assumes  the  standard  of  Marius,  making  him- 
self the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  prosecutor  of  the 
venal  aestissins  of  a  perished  tyranny,*  it  is  in  order  to  acquire 
followers  necessary  to  gratify  his  ambition;  if  he  contends  with 
Cicero  in  favor  of  proceedings  strictly  legal,  against  the  accom* 
plicea  of  Catiline,  or  in  order  to  support  an  agrarian  law,  the 
political  object  of  which  Ife  approves ; — ^if,  in  order  to  rejiair  a 
great  injustice  committed  by  Sylla,  he  advocates  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  proscribed  should  be  restored  to  their  rights,  it  is 
to  compromise  the  great  orator  with  the  popular  party ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  places  his  influence  at  the  service  of  Pompey; 
if.  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  against  the  pirates,  he  aids  in 
obtaining  for  him  an  extraordinary  authority;  if  he. supports 
the  decree,  which,  in  addition  to  this,  confers  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  army  against  Mithrida'tes ;  if,  later,  he  causes 
to  be  decreed  to  him,  while  absent,  extraordinary  honoi's,  he 
has  still  only  in  view  the  Machiavellian  object  of  turning  the 
greatness  of  Ponipey  to  his  own  advantage. 

8.  So  that  if  he  defends  liberty,  it  is  to  destroy  his  enemies: 
if  he  defends  power,  it  is  to  accustom  the  Romans  to  tyranny. 
Finally,  if  Caesar  seeks  the  consulship,  like  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  nobility,  it  is,  say  they,  because  he  already 
viewed  across  the  fusees  of  the  consul,  and  through  the  dust  of 
battles,  the  dictatorship— even  the  throne.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation arises  from  the  too  common  fault  of  not  considering  the 
nature  of  events  themselves,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  individual  which  they  have  served  to  develop. 

4.  Strange  inconsistency,  to  attribute  at  the  same  time  to 
men  of  superior  genius,  paltry  motives,  and  superhuman  pre- 
science! No,  it  was  not  the  petty  design  of  checking  Cicero 
which  actuated  Caesar:  it  was  not  mere  policy,  more  or  less 
adroit,  to  which  he  had  recourse;  he  obeyed  a  deeply-impressed 
conviction ;  which  is  manifestly  proved  by  the  fact  that  as  soon 
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*  Tbii  r«fbrt  to  (he  dictatorship  of  Sjlla. 
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as  lie  rose  to  power,  his  first  acts  were  to  carry  into  effect,  as 
consul  or  dictator,  the  very  measures  which  he  had  advocated 
as  a  private  citizen.  Of  this,  the  agrarian  law  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  proscribed  to  their  rights  are  examples. 

5.  No,  if  he  supports  Pompey,  it  is  not  because  he  believed 
himself  able  to  abase  him  whom  he  had  exalted;  but  because 
that  illustrious  general  had  embraced  the  same  cause  as  him- 
self; for  it  has  been  given  to  no  one  so  to  read  the  future  as 
to  divine  what  use  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  would  make 
of  his  triumphs  and  his  popularity.  Indeed,  when  Pompey 
landed  in  Italy  on  his  return,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety. 

^y\ll  lie  disband  his  anny?  This  was  the  univerbal  cry  of 
alarm.  If  he  rehtrns  as  a  master,  no  one  will  be  able  to  resist 
him.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  Pompey  disbanded 
his  troops.  Now,  how  could  Caesar  have  anticipated  a  modera- 
tion so  rare  in  those  times  ? 

6.  Is  it  any  more  true  to  say  of  Caesar  when  he  became  pro- 
consul, that  he  aspired  to  absolute  power  ?  No,  in  departing 
for  Gaul,  he  could  not  think  of  being  able  to  reign  at  Eome, 
any  more  than  General  Bonaparte  could  have  anticipated  the 
Empire,  when,  in  1796,  he  took  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
Was  it  possible  for  Caesar  to  foresee,  that  during  an  absence  of 
ten  years  in  Gaul,  fortune  would  never  desert  him,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  circumstances  at  Rome  would  still  favor 
his  projects  ? 

7.  Was  he  able  to  foresee  that  the  death  of  his  daughter 
would  break  the  ties  which  attached  him  to  Pompey? — that 
Crassus,  instead  of  returning  in  triumph  from  the  East,  would 
be  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Parthians  ? — that  the  assassination 
of  Clodius  would  convulse  all  Italy? — finally,  that  the  anarchy 
which  he  had  designed  to  prevent  by  the  establishment  of  the 
triumvirate  would  be  thiJ  means  of  his  own  elevation  ?  Csesar 
had  before  his. eyes  great  examples  to  follow;  he  advanced 
gloriously  in  the  footsteps  of  Scipio  and  Paulus  -^milius:  like 
Sylla,  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  seize  the 
dictatorship,  but  for  a  cause  more  noble,  and  by  means  devoid  ' 
both  of  vengeance  and  cruelty. 
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8.  I^'t  us  not  sedulously  strive  to  find  little  passions  in  great 
minds.  The  suecess  of  6Ui)erior  men  (and  it  is  a  consoling 
tliought)  depends  mther  upon  the  loftiness  of  their  sentiments 
than  u)K>n  artitiee  and  seltish. schemes;  it  depends  much  more 
on  their  skill  in  profiting  by  circumstances  than  upon  the 
blind  presumption  of  believing  that  they  are  able  to  control 
those  events  which  are  in  the  hand  of  God  alone.  Without 
doubt,  Ca'sar  had  faith  in  his  destiny  and  confidence  in  his  ge- 
nius ;  but  faith  is  instinct,  not  calculation ;  and  genius  presses 
on  to  the  future,  without  foreseeing  its  mysterious  march. 

Cruelty  of  Tiberius.— rar«i«. 

[The  pictore  which  Tacltov  graphically  pteaeDts  of  Tibertnt,  the  aoccocaor  of  Angiis- 

tup,  ii*  that  of  a  ravpicloaii  and  mcrcile^a  despot.  Dnring  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he 
Uiok  up  hid  abode  In  the  i«>1and  of  Caprc«,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  every  itpedea 
of  liceniioasne»0  and  cruelty.  The  incident i«  related  in  the  following  extract  2h»m  the 
"  Annals''  of  Tacitus,  forcibly  illuatrate  his  character.] 

I.  It  will  not  he  unfit  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  few  in- 
stances of  that  savage  cruelty  which  the  tyrant  practiced  in  his 
lone  retreat;  and  which,  though  well  authenticated,  cannot 
now  he  referred  to  any  particular  year.  The  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  so  many  unhappy  wretches  died  in  misery,  is  still 
shown  amidst  the  rocks  of  Ca'prea?.  It  stood  on  a  jutting  emi- 
nence ;  and  from  that  fatal  spot  all  who  incurred  his  displeasure 
were,  after  enduring  the  most  exquisite  torments,  thrown 
headlong  into  the  sea,  where  a  crew  of  mariners  waited  to 
receive  them,  with  orders,  lest  any  spark  of  life  might  remain 
unextinguished,  to  break  their  limbs  and  crush  their  mangled 

bodies. 

J.  Besides  a  number  of  hid  old  friends  and  confidential  inti- 
mates whom  he  retained  near  his  person,  he  drew  from  Rome 
no  less  than  twenty  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  io  be  his  chief 
advisers,  and  to  form  his  cabinet  councij.  Of  these  chosen  favor- 
ites, if  we  except  two  or  three  at  most,  the  whole  mimber  were, 
for  vurious  reasons,  put  to  death.  Sejanus  was  the  most  distin- 
guished victim ;  a  man  taken  into  favor,  at  first,  j)erhaps,  with 
l)orsonal  regard  and  motives  of  real  friendship ;  but,  as  there 
is  now  room  to  think,  continued  in  office  for  political  reasons. 
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8.  By  raising  this  man  to  the  summit  of  power,  and  styling 
him  his  associate  in  the  administration,  Tiberius  probably 
meant  to  throw  the  odium  of  his  worst  and  most  oppressive 
deeds  on  the  favorite  minister:-  with  his  assistance,  perhaps, 
he  thought  that  the  hated  house  of  Germanicus  would  be  more 
'easily  crushed,  and,  in  consequenqe  of  that  measure,  that  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  dignity  might  be  secured  for  the 
surviving  issue  of  his  son  Drusus. 

4.  That  point  accomplished,  a  politic  and  designing  prince 
like  Tiberius  would  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  discard,  or  even 
ruin  a  minister  who  had  conducted  his  pernicious  measures  to 
the  end  desired.  It  is  highly  probable  that  when  he  conferred 
the  highest  honors  on  Sejanus,  he  had  even  then  planned  his 
destruction.  While  he  raised  the  superstructure,  he  was 
secretly  employed  in  sapping  the  foundation.  Such  was  the 
genius  of  Tiberius;  by  nature  subtle,  dark,  designing,  and 
always  mysterious,  he  had  exercised  his  talents  in  the  school  of 
politics,  and  became,  by  constant  practice,  the  great  master  of 
craft  and  dissimulation. 

5.  What  he  could  do  by  an  act  of  power^  he  chose  rather  to 
accomplish  by  the  crooked  means  of  deceit  and  stratagem. 
There  never  occurred  a  juncture  in  which  he  was  not  able  to 
overwhelm  Sejanus,  by  barely  signifying  his  will  and  pleasure. 
An  obsequious  Senate  was  ready  either  to  pay  homage  to  the 
favorite,  or  at  a  blow  to  dispatch  the  man  whom  they  beheld 
with  envy  and  secret  detestation.  The  charge  against  Sejanus 
was  no  sooner  opened  tlian  the  fathers,  without  any  further 
inquiry,  pronounced  his  final  doom.  The  event  showed  the 
nature  of  that  assembly. 

6.  In  all  crises  of  importance,  when  either  a  real  delinquent 
was  to  be  brought  to  justice,  or  an  eminent  citizen  was  tx)  suf- 
fer for  his  talents  and  his  virtue,  we  have  «een  that  Tiberius 
affected  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  regular  constitution, 
and  to  consider  the  Senate  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 
From  the  decision  of  the  fathers  he  hoped  to  borrow  some  de- 
gree of  sanction  to  color  the  violence  of  his  own  proceedings. 
This  policy,  however,  was  confined  to  persons  of  high  consid- 
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eration  in  the  State.    In  his  solitary  island  he  committed  petty 
mnrders  without  remorse  or  ceremony. 

T.  lie  had  ordered  a  person  whom  he  suspected  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  destruction  of  his  son  Drusus,  to  attend  his  pres- 
ence in  the  isle  of  Oaprese ;  and  it  happened  that  he  invited,  at 
the  same  time,  a  friend  fbom  Bhodes  on  a  visit  of  pleasure. 
The  friend  arrived  first,  and  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  the 
shore  than  he  was  seized  hy  the  guards,  and,  as  a  delinquent, 
hurried  away  and  put  to  the  rack.  Tihenus  heard  of  the  mis- 
take, but  was  not  otherwise  moved  than  to  say,  with  calm 
composure,  **  Since  you  have  begun  with  him,  you  may  finish 
your  work,  and  put  the  man  out  of  his  pain.* 

8.  Upon  another  occasion,  when  a  funeral  was  passing  by,  a 
person  of  some  pleasantry  said  to  the  corpse,  "  Go,  and  inform 
Augustus  that  the  legacies  which  he  left  to  the  common  peo- 
ple have  not  as  yet  been  paid.'*  Tiberius  ordered  the  unfor- 
tunate wit  to  be  brought  before  him;  and,  after  paying  him 
what  was  computed  to  be  his  share,  sent  him  to  immediate 
execution,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Go,  and  tell  Augustus 
that  you  have  received  your  legacy."  Not  a  day  passed  with- 
out some  new  proof  of  that  sullen  malignity,  which  he  pam- 
pered in  solitude,  and  converted,  at  length,  into  a  rooted 
hatred  of  mankind.  The  most  common  occurrences  irritated 
his  passions,  and  disclosed  the  rancor  of  his  heart 

9.  In  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  CapresB,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  island,  a  fisherman,  eager  to 
mark  his  respect  for  the  emperor,  made  his  way  over  rugged 
steeps  and  pointed  rocks,  to  present  a  barbel'  of  uncommon 
size.  Alarmed  by  this  intrusion  on  his  privacy,  Tiberius  or- 
dered the  man's  face  to  be  well  rubbed  with  his  own  barbel- 
The  astonished  fisherman,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his 
fright,  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  not  brought  with 
him  a  large  crab  which  he  had  taken  on  the  coast  Tiberius 
called  for  the  crab,  and  with  the  claws  and  edge  of  the  shell 
cut  and  mangled  the  poor  fellow's  features,  till  he  made  his 
countenance  a  woeful  spectacle. 

10.  These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  minute  particulars, 
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and  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  historian's  pen;  but 
when  they  serve  to  produce  strokes  of  character,  and  lay  open 
the  inward  temper  of  the  man,  even  such  materials  may  be 
allowed  to  merit  our  attention.  The  merciless  disposition  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  unrelenting  cruelty  with  which  he  took 
away  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  have  been  seen 
in  a  variety  of  tragic  issues,  and,  perhaps,  will  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  light  by  those  smaller  incidents  which  the  dili- 
gence of  other  writers  has  collected,  and  which,  for  that  rea- 
son, deserve  to  be  here  recorded. 

11.  Death  was  considered  by  Tiberius  as  the  end  of  human 
sorrow,  and,  consequently,  as  the  slightest  punishment  that 
he  could  inflict.  Whenever  the  unhappy  prisoner  wished  to 
die,  and  lay  down  at  once  his  load  of  affliction,  that  relief  was 
sure  to  be  denied;  he  was  condemned  to  groan  in  misery.  It 
happened  that  a  man,  of  the  name  of  Carvilius,  finding  him- 
self accused  of  some  real  or  pretended  crime,  put  a  period  to 
his  days.  Being  informed  of  the  fact,  Tiberius  exclaimed, 
''^That  man  has  escaped  from  me.''  Upon  another  occasion 
he  thought  fit  to  make  all  his  prisoners  pass  in  review  before ' 
him.  One  of  them,  harassed  out  with  pain,  petitioned  for  a 
speedy  execution.  "  No,"  said  Tiberius;  "  I  have  not  yet  made 
up  my  quarrel  with  you." 

12.  Historians  relate  another  transaction,  which,  by  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  themselves,  they  have  rendered  some- 
what doubtful;  but  since  they  have  transmitted  it  as  a  problem 
to  exercise  the  judgment  of  posterity,  it  may  with  propriety  be 
inserted  in  this  place,  and  left  to  try  its  fortune  with  the  reader. 
A  man,  whose  name  is  not -mentioned,  but,  as  it  seems,  an 
architect  by  profession,  was  employed  by  Tiberius  to  repair  an 
arch  that  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  He  succeeded  in  his  work, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  who  beheld  it;  and,  after  receiving  a 
reward  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  was,  by  the  jealous  malig- 
nity of  the  emperor,  sent  into  banishment 

13.  Addicted  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  fond  of  useful  inven- 
tions, this  man  found  the  method  of  manufacturing  glass  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  before.    Having  prepared  his 
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nuitorials,  and  made  a  vase  of  the  most  beautiful  comi>osition, 
ho  wont  to  present  it  to  Tiberius  in  the  isle  of  Capreae,  little 
doubting  that,  for  so  fine  a  piece  of  workmanship,  he  should 
obtain  his  pardon.  Tibeiius  had  a  circle  of  his  courtiers 
around  him.  The  transparent  vessel  excited  the  admiration 
of  all.  The  artist  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
and,  to  show  the  wonders  of  his  skill,  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 

14.  Tlie  company  were  alarmed,  but  in  a  short  time  stood 
astonished  to  see  that,  instead  of  flying  into  fragments,  it  was 
only  bent  and  flattened  in  the  part  that  struck  against  the 
ground.  Their  surprise  was  still  more  increased  when  they 
saw  the  ingenious  mechanic  take  out  his  hammer  and  restore 
the  glass  to  its  original  form,  as  if  it  had  the  flexibility  of  a 
malleable  metal.  Tiberius  desired  to  know  whether  he  had 
communicated  the  secret  of  his  art  to  any  other  person ;  and 
being  assured  that  no  one  knew  it,  he  ordered  him  to  be  hur- 
ried away  to  instant  execution,  giving  for  his  reason  that  a 
manufacture  which  could  transmute  ordinary  ingredients  into 
so  fine  a  form  would  lessen  the  value  of  brass  and  gold  and 
silver,  and  ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  abolished  forever. 

15.  Such  were  the  repeated  acts  of  fell  and  savage  crnelty 
which  Tiberius  hoped  to  hide  in  the  solitude  of  Capreje.  Rome, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  a  scene  of  slaughter,  where  superior 
talents,  virtue,  truth,  and  innocence  perished  by  the  stroke  of 
lawless,  power.  The  charge  of  violated  majesty  [treason]  was 
the  signal  of  destruction,  and  a  letter  from  Caprese  was  a  war- 
rant for  execution.  The  Senate  obeyed  the  mandate;  no  rale 
of  law  prevailed;  justice  was  trampled  under  foot;  reason  and 
humanity  were  never  heard;  and  all  who  did  not  disjmtch 
themselves,  were  sure  to  perish  by  the  judgment  of  a  corrupt 
tribunal. 

[Notwithstanding  hie  vlcioni*  exccwcp,  Tiberius  lived  to  the  age  of  pevcnty-eiffht. 
Ho  wan  tsnccccdod  by  Caligtiia  (a.d.  37),  nndcr  whoee  reign  the  Homane  continaed  to 
pufTer  tlio  calamities  of  the  previon?  administration.  Nor  was  their  condition  greatlr 
improved  when  Clandine  af«cende<l  the  throne ;  while  under  his  sacces^or,  Nero,  it 
became  still  worse,  that  emperor  proving  a  monBter  of  cruelty  and  wickednesc] 
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Death  of  Nero. — l>e  Quincey. 

[After  a  reign  of  abont  fourteen  years,  dnrlng  which  he  had  perpetrated  the  most 
revolting  crimefi  and  cruelties,  Nero  found  himself  compelled  to  flee  from  his  palace  to 
escape  an  ignominious  death,  the  army  in  Spain  having  proclaimed  Gtalba  emperor  in 
his  stead.  The  precise  mode  of  Nero's  dedth  is  thus  described  by  Thomas  De  Quincey 
in  his  historical  essay  entitled  ^*  The  Caesars/'] 

1.  Nero  nd^  prepared  for  flight ;  and  sending  forward  com- 
missioners to  prepare  the  fleet  at  Ostia  tor  his  reception,  he 
tampered  with  such  officers  of  the  army  as  were  at  hand,  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  accompany  his  retreat.  But  all  showed 
themselves  indisposed  to  such  schemes,  and  some  flatly  re- 
fused. Upon  which  he  turned  to  other  counsels ;  sometimes 
meditating  a  flight  to  the  kiug  of  Parthia,  or  even  to  tlirow 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  Galba ;  sometimes  inclining  rather  to 
the  plan  of  venturing  into  the  forum  in  mourning  apparel, 
begging  pardon  for  his  past  offenses,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
entreating  that  he  might  receive  the  appointment  of  Egyptian 
prefecf". 

2.  This  plan,  however,  he  hesitated  to  adapt,  from  some  ap- 
prehension that  he  should  be  torn  in  pieces  in  his  road  to  the 
forum  ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  concluded  to  postpone  it  to  the 
following  day.  Meantime  events  were  now  hurrying  to  their 
catastrophe,  which  forever  anticipated  that  intention.  His 
hours  were  numbered,  and  the  closing  scene  was  at  hand.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  aroused  from  slumber  with 
the  intelligence  that  tlie  military  guard  who  did  duty  at  the 
palace  had  all  quitted  their  posts.  Upon  this  the  unhappy 
prince  leaped  from  his  couch,  never  again  to  taste  the  luxury 
of  sleep,  and  dispatched  messengers  to  his  friends. 

3.  No  answers  were  returned ;  and  upon  that  he  went  x>er- 
Bonally,  with  a  small  retinue,  to  their  hotels.  But  he  found 
their  doors  everywhere  closed,  and  all  his  importunities  could 
not  avail  to  extort  an  answer.  Sadly  and  slowly  he  returned 
to  his  own  bedchamber ;  but  there  again  he  found  fresh  in- 
stances of  desertion,  which  had  occurred  during  his  short  ab- 
sence.   The  pages  of  his  bedchamber  had  fled,  carrying  with 
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them  the  coverlids  of  the  imperial  bed,  which  were  probably 
inwrought  with  gold,  and  even  a  golden  box  in  which  Nero 
had,  on  the  preceding  day,  deposited  poison  prepared  against 
the  last  extremity. 

4.  Wounded  to  the  heart  by  this  general  desertion,  and  per- 
haps by  some  special  case  of  ingratitude,  such  as  would  prob- 
ably enough  be  signalized  in  the  flight  of  his  personal  favor- 
ites, he  called  for  a  gladiator  of  the  household  to  come  and 
dis)>atc'h  him.  But  none  appearing, "  What,"  said  he,  ''  have 
I  neither  friend  nor  foe  ?"  And  so  saying,  he  ran  toward  the 
Tiber  with  the  purpose  of  drowning  himself.  But  that  par- 
oxysm', like  all  the  rest,  proved  transient,  and  he  expressed  a 
wish  for  some  hiding-place,  or  momentary  asylum,  in  which 
he  might  collect  his  unsettled  spirits,  and  fortify  his  wandering 
resolution. 

5.  Such  a  retreat  was  offered  him  by  his  freedman,  Ph^on, 
in  bis  own  rural  villa,  about  four  miles  distiint  from  Rome. 
The  oifer  was  accepted ;  and  the  emperor,  without  further 
preparation  than  that  of  throwing  over  his  jK»rson  a  short 
mantle  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  enveloping  his  head  and  face  in 
a  handkerchief,  mounted  his  horse  and  left  Rome  with  fonr 
attendants.  It  was  still  night,  but  probably  verging  toward 
the  early  dawn,  and  even  at  that  hour  the  imperial  party  met 
some  travellers  on  their  way  to  Rome  (coming  up,  no  doubt, 
on  law  business),  who  said,  as  they  passed,  "These  men  are 
certainly  in  chase  of  Nero." 

0.  Two  other  incidents  of  an  interesting  nature  are  recorded 
of  this  short  but  memorable  ride.  At  one  point  of  the  road 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  assailed  their  ears  from  the  neigh- 
boring enoanipmont  of  Galba.  They  were  probably  then  get- 
ting under  arms  for  their  final  march  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.  At  another  point  an  accident  occurred  of  a  more  un- 
fortunate kind,  but  so  natural  and  so  well  circumstantiated, 
that  it  serves  to  verify  the  whole  narrative:  a  dead  body  was 
lying  on  the  road,  at  which  the  emperor's  horse  started  so 
violently  as  nearly  to  dismount  his  rider,  and,  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  moment,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  the  hand 
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which  held  up  the  handkerchief,  and  suddenly  to  expose  his 
features.  Precisely  at  this  critical  moment  it  happened  that 
an  old  half-pay  officer  passed,  recognized  the  emperor,  and 
saluted  him. 

7.  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy 
to  tWs  unfortunate  rencontre^  that  the  party  dismounted  at  a 
point  where  several  roads  met,  and  turned  their  horses  adrift 
to  graze  at  will  amongst  the  furze  and  brambles.  Their  own 
purpose  was  to  make  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  villa;  but, 
to  accomplish  that,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first  cross 
a  plantation  of  reeds,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  which  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  cover  successively  each  space  upon 
which  they  trod  with  parts  of  their  dress,  in  order  to  gain  any 
supportable  footing.  In  this  way,  and  contending  with  such 
hardships,  they  reached  at  length  the  postern  side  of  the  villa. 
Ilere  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  no  regular  ingress ;  for, 
after  waiting  until  an  entrance  was  pierced,  it  seems  that  the 
emperor  could  avail  himself  of  it  in  no  more  dignified  posture 
than  by  creeping  through  the  hole  on  his  hands  and  feet. 

8.  Now,  then,  after  such  anxiety,  alarm,  and  hardship,  Nero 
had  readhed  a  quiet  rural  asylum.  But  for  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  of  his  horse's  alarm,  with  the  passing  of  the  soldier, 
he  might  perhaps  have  counted  on  a  respite  of  a  day  or  two  in 
this  noiseless  and  obscure  abode.  But  what  a  habitation  for 
him  who  was  yet  ruler  of  the  world  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  even 
de  facto  was  so,  had  any  fatal  accident  befallen*  his  aged  com- 
petitor! The  room  in  which  (as  the  one  most  removed  from 
notice  and  suspicion)  he  had  secreted  himself,  was  a  cella^  or 
little  sleeping  closet  of  a  slave,  furnished  only  with  a  miserable 
pallet  and  a  coarse  rug.  Here  lay  the  founder  and  possessor 
of  the  Golden  House,  too  happy  if  he  might  hope  for  the  peace*' 
able  possession  even  of  this  miserable  crypt. 

9.  But  that,  he  knew  too  well,  was  impossible.  A  rival  pre- 
tender to  the  empire  was  like  the  plague  of  fire — as  dangerous 
in  the  shape  of  a  single  spark  left  unextinguished,  as  in  that  of 
a  prosperous  conflagration.  But  few  brief  sands  yet  remained 
to  nux  in  the  emperor's  hour-glass ;  much  variety  of  degrades 
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tiou  or  suffering  seemed  scarcely  within  the  possibilities  of  bis 
situation,  or  within  the  compass  of  the  time.    Yet,  as  thougii 
Providence   had   decreed  that   his    humiliation  should  pass     ', 
through  every  shape,  and  sixjak  by  every  expression  wbich 
came  home  to  his  understanding,  or  was  intelligible  to  his 
senses,  even  in  these  few  moments  he  was  attacked  by  hunger 
and  thirst    No  other  bread  could  be  obtained  (or,  perhap^  if 
the  emperor's  presence  were  concealed  from  the  household,  it 
was  not  safe  to  raise  suspicion  by  calling  for  better)  than  tbat 
which  was  ordinarily  given  to  slaves,— coarse,  black,  and,  to  a 
palate  so  luxurious,,  doubtless  disgusting.       * 

10.  This  accordingly  he  fqeetgd^nt  a  litUe  tepid  water d^ 

drank.     After  which,  with  the  hasteoWHWtl^^f    ,,  ^ 
may  be  prematurely  interrupted,  but  otherwise^^^^.       ' 
reluctance  which  we'  may  imagine,  and  which  his^^^ 
tears  proclaimed,  he  addressed  himself  to  fhe   last   laL 
)vhich  he  supposed  himself  to  have  any  interest  on  this  ear 
that  of  digging  a  grave.     Measuring  a  space  adjusted  h>  \ 
proportions  of  his  person,  he  inquired  anxiously  for  any  Liji 
fragments  of  marble,  such  as  might  suffice  to  line  it.     He  1^ 
quested  also  to  be  furnished  with  wood  and  water,  as  tfle  mattj 
ri^ls  for  the  last  sepulchral  rites.     And  these   labors  wea 
accompanied,  or  continually  interrupted  by  tears"and  lamenta- 
tions, or  by  passionate  ejaculations  on  the  blindness  of  fortunoj 
in  suffering  so  divine  an  artist  to  be  thus  violently  snatched 
away,  and  on  the  calamitous  fjite  of  musical  science,  which  i^^"^^ 
stood  on  the  brink  of  so  dire  an  eclipse. 

11.  In  these  moments  he  was  most  truly  in  an  agony*  ^^' 
cording  to  the  original  meaning  of  that  word,  for  the  conflicf 
was  great  between  two  master  principles  of  his  nature:  on 
the  one  hand,  he  clung,  with  the  weakness  of  a  girl,  to  1'^*^ 
even  in  that  miserable  shape  to  which  it  had  now  sunk,  ana? 
like  the  poor  malefactor  with  whose  last  struggles  Prior  has  so 
atrociously  amused  himself,  "he  often  took  leave,  but  ^'^^ 
loath  to  depart."     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  resign  hi*'  ^'^j 
very  speedily  seemed  bis  only  chance  for  escaping  the  con' 
tumelies',  perhapp  ^^-  ^— '^"res,  of  his  enemies;  and,  above  alj 
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other  considerations,  for  making  sure  of  a  bnrial,  and  possibly 
of  buried  rites,  to  want^hich,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients, 
was  the  last  consummation^  of  misery. 

12.  Thus  occupied  and  thus  distracted — sternly  attracted  to 
the  grave  by  his  creed,  hideously  repelled  by  infirmity  of  na- 
ture— he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  courier  with  letters  for 
the  master  of  the  house— letters,  and  from  Rome !    What  was 
their  import  ?    That  was  soon  told — briefly  that  Nero  was  ad- 
judged to  be  a  public  enemy  by  the  Senate,  and  that  official 
orders  were  issued  for  apprehending  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  according  to  the 
method  of  ancient  precedent     Ancient  precedent !    And  how 
was  that  ?  eagerly  demanded  the  emperor.     He  was  answered, 
that  the  State  criminal  in  such  cases  was  first  stripped  naked, 
^>  '    then  impaled,  as  it  were,  between  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork, 
1  ^J^  ^*'  uid  in  that  condition  scourged  to  death. 
ii?f  ^^  IJ.  Horror-struck  with  this  account,  he  drew  forth  two 
^iJ^^^'f^oniards  or  short  swords,  tried  their  edges,  and  then  in  utter 
'mi^  ^nbecility  of  purpose,  returned    them   to   their   scabbards, 
[ox  aflj  ^(leging  that  the  destined  moment  had  not  yet  arrived.    Then 
leit.  ^^\  called   upon   Sporus,  the  infamous  partner  in  his  former 
it'tBeBJ^Jgesses,  to  commence  the  funeral  anthem.    Others,  again,  he 
-'•  '^'^  'jpought  to  lead  the  way  in  dying,  and  so  sustain  him  by  the 
rj  laifl^"  'fectacle  of  their  example.     But  this  purpose  also  he  dismissed 
off'^^'^J'i  the  very  moment  of  utterance;  and  turning  away  despair- 
Iri^J^-*  "^^ly,  he  apostrophized^  himself  in  words  reproachful  or  ani- 
ff.'::-'-'^  gating,  now 'taxing  his  nature  with  infirmity  of  purpose,  now 
tilling  on  himself  by  name,  with  adjurations^  to  remember 
':  ■ ,'  lis  dignity,  and  to  act  worthy  of  his  supreme  station. 
ij        ;    14.  Thus,  and  in  similar  efforts  to  master  the  weakness  of 
jhis  reluctant  nature — weakness  which  would  extort  pity  from 
•the  severest  minds,  were  it  not  from  the  odious  connection 
which  in  him  it  had  with  cruelty  the.  most  merciless — did  this 
unhappy  prince  consume  the  flying  moments,  until  at  length 
his  ear  caught  the  fatal  sounds  or  echoes  from  a  body  of  horse- 
men riding  up  to  the  villa.    These  were  the  officers  charged 
with  his  arrest ;  and  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands  alive  he 
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knew  that  his  lost  chance  was  over  for  liberating  himself  by  a 
Boman  death,  from  the  burden  of  ignominious  life,  and  from 
a  lingering  torture. 

15.  lie  paused  from  his  restless  motions,  listened  attentiTely, 
then  repeated  a  line  from  Homer — (The  resounding  tread  of 
swift-footed  horses  reverberates^  upon  ray  ears) ; — then  under 
some  momentary  impulse  of  courage,  gained,  perhaps,  by  figur- 
ing to  himself  the  bloody  populace  rioting  upon  his  mangled 
body,  yet  even  then  needing  the  auxiliary  hand  and  vicarious* 
courage  of  his  private  secretary,  the  feeble-hearted  prince  stab- 
bed himself  in  the  throat.  The  wound,  however,  was  not  such 
as  to  cause  instant  death.  He  was  still  breathing,  and  was  not 
quite  s}K'echless,  when  the  centurion  who  commanded  the  party 
entered  the  closet;  and  to  this  oflBcer,  wbo  uttered  a  few  hol- 
low words  of  encouragement,  he  was  still  able  to  make  a  brief 
reply.  But  in  the  very  effort  of  speaking  he  expired,  and  with 
an  expression  of  horror  impressed  upon  his  stiffened  featuies, 
which  communicated  a  sympathetic  horror  to  all  beholders. 

16.  Such  was  the  too  memorable  tragedy  which  closed  for- 
ever the  brilliant  line  of  the  Julian  family,  and  translated  tiie 
august  title  of  Csesar  from  its  original  purpose  as  a  proper 
name  to  that  of  an  official  designation.  It  is  the  most  striking 
instance  upon  record  of  a  dramatic  and  extreme  vengeance 
overtaking  extreme  guilt;  for,  as  Nero  had  exhausted  tlie 
utmost  possibilities  of  crime,  so  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he 
drank  off  the  cup  of  suffering  to  the  very  extremity  of  what 
his  peculiar  nature  allowed.  And  in  no  life  of  so  short  a 
duration  have  there  ever  been  crowded  equal  extremities  of 
gorgeous  prosperity  and  abject  infamy, 

Destmotion  of  the  Temple  at  Jenuialem.— JosefW^tM. 

[The  mo»t  noted  event  of  the  reign  of  Vespwian  vm  the  taking  and  de«tnictioin  of 
Jernealem  bj  Titup,  the  eon  of  the  emperor  (a.d.  70).  This  was  accomplUhcd  after  a 
terrible  siege  of  six  months,  the  particulars  of  which  are  minotely  narrated  by  Josephas 
in  hla  "  Wars  of  the  Jevre,"  fh>m  which  account  the  following  is  a  short  extract.] 

1.  So  Titus  retired  into  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  resolved 
to  storm  the  temple  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  with 
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his  whole  army,  and  to  encamp  round  about' the  holy  house; 
but,  as  for  that  house,  God  had,  for  certain,  long  ago  doomed  it 
to  the  fire.  And  now  that  fatal  day  was  come,  according  to  the 
revolution  of  ages ;  it  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Lous, 
upon  which  it  was  formerly  burnt  by  the  king  of  Babylon; 
although  these  flames  took  their  rise  from  the  Jews  them- 
selves, and  were  occasioned  by  them ;  for  upon  Titus's  retiring, 
the  seditious  lay  still  for  a  little  while,  and  then  attacked  the 
Bomans  again,  when  those  that  guarded  the  holy  house  fought 
with  those  that  quenched  the  fire  that  was  burning  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple ;  but  these  Bomans  put  the  Jews  to 
flight,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  holy  house  itself. 

2.  At  which  time  one  of  the  soldiers,  without  staying  for 
any  orders,  and  without  any  concern  or  dread  upon  him  at  so 
great  an  undertaking,  and  being  hurried  on  by  a  certain 
divine  fury,  snatched  somewhat  out  of  the  materials  that  were 
on  fire,  and  being  lifted  up  by  another  soldier,  set  fire  to  a 
golden  window,  through  which  there  was  a  passage  to  the 
rooms  that  were  round  about  the  holy  house,  on  the  north 
Bide  of  it  As  the  flames  went  upward  the  Jews  made  a  great 
clamor,  such  as  so  mighty  an  afSiction  required,  and  ran  to- 
gether to  prevent  it ;  and  now  they  spared  not  their  lives  any 
longer,  nor  suffered  anything  to  restrain  their  force,  since  that 
holy  house  was  perishing,  for  whose  sake  it  was  that  they  kept 
such  a  guard  about  it. 

3.  And  now  a  certain  person  came  runnkig  to  Titus,  and 
told  him  of  this  fire,  as  he  was  resting  himself  in  his  tent 
after  the  last  battle ;  whereupon  he  rose  up  in  great  haste,  and, 
as  he  was,  ran  to  the  holy  house,  in  order  to  have  a  stop  put 
to  the  fire ;  after  him  followed  all  his  commanders,  and  after 
them  the  several  legions  in  great  astonishment;  so  there  was  a 
great  clamor  and  tumult  raised,  as  was  natural,  upon  the  dis- 
orderly motion  of  so  great  an  army. 

4.  Then  did  Caisar,  by  both  calling  to  the  soldiers  that  were 
fighting,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  by  giving  a  signal  to  them 
with  his  right  hand,  order  them  to  quench  the  fire;  but  they 
did  not  hear  what  he  said,  though  he  spoke  so  loud,  having 
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their  ears  already  dinned  by  a  greater  noise  another  way;  nor 
did  they  attend  to  the  signal  he  made  with  his  right  hand,  as 
still  some  of  them  were  distracted  with  fighting,  and  others 
with  passion.  But  as  for  the  legions  that  came  running 
thither,  neither  any  persuasions  nor  any  threatenings  could 
restrain  thoir  violence,  but  each  one's  own  passion  was  his 
commauder  at  the  time ;  afid  as  they  were  crowding  into  the 
temple  tog(*ther,  many  of  them  were  trampled  on  by  one 
another,  while  a  great  number  fell  among  the  ruins  of  the 
cloisters,  which  were  still  hot  and  smoking,  and  were  destroyed 
in  the  same  miserable  way  with  those  whom  they  had  con- 
quiTod;  and  when  they  had  come  near  the  holy  house,  they 
made  as  if  they  did  not  so  much  as  hear  Cassar's  orders  to  the 
contrary;  but  they  encouraged  those  that  were  before  them  to 
set  it  on  fire. 

5.  As  for  the  seditious,  they  were  in  too  great  distress  already 
to  afford  tlieir  assistance  toward  quenching  the  fire ;  they  were 
everywhere  elain,  and  everywhere  beaten ;  and  as  foi*  a  great 
part  of  the  pcojile,  they  were  weak  and  without  arms,  and  had 
their  throats  cut  whenever  they  were  caught  Now,  round  about 
the  altar  lay  dead  bodies  heaped  oiie  upon  another;  as  at  the 
steps  going  up  to  it  ran  a  great  quantity  of  their  blood,  whither 
also  the  dead  bodies  that  were  slain  above,  on  Ihe  altar,  fell  down. 

6.  And  now,  since  Caesar  was  no  way  able  to  restrain  the 
enthusiastic  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fire  proceeded  on  more 
and  more,  he  went  into  the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  with  his 
commanders,  and  saw  it,  with  what  was  in  it,  which  he  found 
to  be  far  superior  to  what  the  relations  of  foreigners  contained, 
and  not  inferior  to  what  we  ourselves  boasted  of  and  believed 
about  it ;  but  as  the  flame  had  not  as  yet  reached  to  its  inward 
parts,  but  was  still  consuming  the  rooms  that  were  about  the 
holy  house,  and  Titus  supposing  what'the  fact  was,  that  the 
house  itself  might  yet  be  saved,  came  in  haste  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  soldiers  to  quench  the  fire,  and  gave  orders  to 
Li))eralius  the  centurion,  and  one  of  those  spearmen  that  wer« 
about  him,  to  beat  the  soldiers  that  were  refractory  with  their 
staves,  and  to  restrain  them. 
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7*  Yet  were  their  passions  too  hard  for  the  regard  they  had 
for  Caesar,  and  the  dread  they  had  for  him  who  forbade  them 
was  not  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain 
vehement  inclination  which  they  had  to  fight  them.  More- 
over, the  hope  of  plunder  induced  many  to  go  on,  as  having 
this  opinion,  that  all  the  places  within  were  full  of  money,  and 
as  seeing  that  all  round  about  it  was  made  of  gold;  and  besides, 
^one  of  those  that  went  into  the-place  prevented  Caesar,  when 
he  ran  so  hastily  out  to  restrain  the  soldiers,  and  threw  the  fire 
upon  the  hinges  of  the  gate,  in  the  dark ;  whereby  the  flame 
burst  out  from  within  the  house  itself  immediately,  when  the 
commanders  retired,  and  Caesar  with  them ;  and  then  nobody 
any  longer  forbade  those  that  were  without  to  set  fire  to  it,  and 
thus  was  the  holy  house  burnt  down  without  Caesar's  appro- 
bation. 

8.  Now,  although  any  one  would  justly  lament  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  a  work  as  this  was,  since  it  was  the  most  admira- 
ble of  all  the  works  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of,  both  for  its 
curious  structure  and  its  magnitude,  and  also  for  the  vast 
wealth  bestowed  upon  it,  as  well  as  for  the  glorious  reputation 
it  had  for  its  holiness;  yet  might  such  a  one  comfort  himself 
with  this  thought,  that  it  was  fate  that  decreed  it  so  to  be, 
which  is  inevitable,  both  as  to  living  creatures  and  as  to  works 
and  places  also. 

9.  However,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  this 
period  thereto  relating;  for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now 
observed,  wherein  the  holy  house  was  burnt  formerly  by  the 
Babylonians.  Now  the  number  of  years  that  passed  from  its 
first  foundation,  which  was  laid  by  King  Solomon,  till  this  its 
destruction,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  are  collected  to  be  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  besides  seven  months  and  fifteen  days ;  and  from 
the  second  building  of  it,  which  was  done  by  Hag'ga-i,  in  the 
second  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  till  its  destruction  under  Ves- 
pasian, these  were  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  and  forty- 
five  days. 

[Nearly  three  centuries  Afterward,  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  Emperor  Julian  to 
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rebaild  the  Temple;  tod  the  Jewi«h  popnhition  entered  sealonriy  into  the  projeet. 
**Tbe  men  totfpaX  their  ftvtrice  and  the  women  their  deUcaej;  spadet  acd  pickaxes  of 
tilrer  were  provided  by  the  ranlty  of  the  rich,  and  the  mhbifth  wait  transported  in  mut- 
tlet  of  ailk  and  porple.  Every  pnr^e  wan  opened  in  liberal  contribntiona,  every  hand 
claimed  a  »hare  in  the  pioof>  labor/**  Their  effort*  were,  however,  iVaatzmted.  One 
historian  of  the  time  raya,  **  Whil»t  Alypia»,  awfeted  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
nrged,  with  vlj^r  and  dilfgenca,  the  ezecotion  of  the  work,  hoirihle  balla  of  fire  hfraak- 
ing  oat  near  the  fuandation.  with  freqnent  and  reiterated  attacka,  rendered  the  plaee, 
fW>m  time  to  time  InacceMible  tolfce  aoorched  and  blasted  workmen;  and  the  victorioaa 
element  continoing  in  thie  manner  obatinately  and  reaolntely  bent,  aa  it  were,  to  drive 
them  to  a  dlatance,  the  undertaking  waa  abandoned.  *'t] 


Titus  before  Jeni8alem.~iifafna». 

[From  a  dramatic  poem  entitled  the  "  Fall  of  Jenualem,"  by  Bev.  EL  H.  Mflman] 

Tiiu9,    It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans  1    It  confounds 
The  counsel  ot  my  firm  phUsophy, 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er» 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 
Where  Kednm  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distills  fh)m  atone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us    how  majestically  \  , 

Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o*er  line. 
Terrace  o*cr  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    There  bright  and  sumptaous  palaces^ 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed ; 
There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength ; 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fhted  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust  and  smoke, 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple, 
In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity, 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven  I    It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles! 
The  very  sun,  as  tliough  he  worshipped  there, 
liingcrs  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs ; 
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t^Thl*  Hlnmtlar  phenomenon  l«  thought  to  hare  be«a  ciuued  by  the  eocamnlaiion  of  influamable 
In  the  rreut  excavations  which  lay  under  the  city. 
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And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 
On  every  floweiy-sculptured  capital, 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 
By  Hercules !  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

The  Defeat  of  Attila.— c^ecMif. 

[Of  all  the  barbarous  nations  that  contriboted  to  the  deBtniction  of  the  Homan 
empire,  the  Hnne,  under  their  terrible  loader,  Attila,  were  the  mo»t  ferociouc.  On  the 
plains  of  Cbalona  their  Tictorioas  progress  was  checked  by  ^tins,  called  sometimes 
the  **  Lai<t  of  the  Romans."  The  following  account  of  this  battle  is  flrom  *'  The  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World/'  by  £.  S.  Creasy.] 

1.  The  pressure  of  the  Huns  upon  Europe  had  first  been 
felt  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  They  had  long  been 
foFmidable  to  the  Chinese  empire,  but  the  ascendancy  in  anna 
which  another  nomadic  tribe  of  Central  Asia,  the  Sienpi, 
gained  over  them,  drove  the  Huns  from  their  Chinese  con- 
quest westward ;  and  this  movement  once  being  communlcatea 
to  the  whole  chain  of  barbaric  nations  that  dwelt  northward 
of  therBIack  Sea  and  the  Roman  empire,  tribe  after  tribe  of 
savage  warriors  broke  in  upon  the  barriers  of  civilized  Europe. 

8.  The  Huns  crossed  the  Tan  a-is  into  Europe  in  375  A.D.5 
and  rapidly  reduced  to  subjection  the  Alans,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  other  tribes  that  were  then  dwelling  along  the  course  of 
the  Danube.  The  armies  of  the  Roman  emperor  that  tried  to 
check  their  progress  were  cut  to  pieces  by  them,  and  Pan- 
nonia  and  other  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  were  speedily 
occupied  by  the  victorious  cavalry  of  these  new  invaders.  Not 
merely  the  degenerate  Romans,  but  the  bold  and  hardy  war- 
riors of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  were  appalled  at  the  num- 
ber, the  ferocity,  the  ghastly  appearance,  and  the  lightning- 
Kke  rapidity  of  the  Huns.  Strange  and  loathsome  legends 
were  coined  and  credited,  which  attributed  their  origin  to  the 

union  of 

•'  Secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags," 

with  the  evil  spirits  of  the  wilderness. 

S.  Tribe  after  tribe,  and  city  after  city,  fell  before  them. 
Then  came  a  pause  in  their  career  of  conquest  in  southwestern 
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Euroiw,  caused,  probably,  by  disfiensions  among  their  chieffl, 
and  also  by  tbeir  arms  being  employed  in  attacks  upon  the 
IScandiiiaviuu  nations.  But  when  Attila  (or  Atzel,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Uungarian  language)  became  their  ruler,  the 
torrent  of  their  arms  was  directed,  with  augmented  terrors, 
upon  the  west  and  the  south,  and  their  myriads  marched  be- 
neath the  guidance  ol  one  master-mind  to  the  overthrow  both 
of  the  new  and  the  old  powers  of  the  earth 

4.  Attila's  fame  has  not  come  down  to  us  through  the  par- 
tial and  suspicious  medium  of  chroniclers  and  poets  of  his  own 
race.  It  is  not  from  Hunnish  authorities  that  we  learn  the 
extent  of  his  might ;  it  is  from  his  enemies,  from*the  literature 
and  the  legends  of  the  nations  whom  he  afflicted  with  his 
arms  that  we  draw  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  gr^t- 
ness.  Besides  the  express  narratives  of  Byzantine,  Latin^  and 
Gothic  writers,  we  have  the  strongest  proof  of  the  stem  reality 
of  Attila's  conquests  in  the  extent  to  which  he  an<^his  Huns 
have  been  the  themes  of  the  earliest  Qerman  and  Scandinavian 
lavs. 

5.  Wild  as  many  of  those  legends  are,  they  bear  concurrent 
and  certain  testimony  to  the  awe  with  which  the  memory  of 
Attila  was  regarded  by  the  bold  warriors  who  composed  and 
delighted  in  them.  Attila's  exploits,  and  the  wonders  of  his 
unearthly  steed  and  magic  sword,  repeatedly  occur  in  the 
Sagas  of  Norway  and  Iceland ;  and  the  celebrated  Niebelnn- 
gcn  Lied,  the  most  ancient  of  Germanic  poetry,  is  full  of  them. 
There  Etsel,  or  Attila,  is  described  as  the  wearer  of  twelve 
mighty  crowns,  and  as  promising  to  his  bride  the  land  of 
thirty  kings,  whom  his  irresistible  sword  had  subdued.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  hero  of  the  latter  part  ot  this  remarkable  poem ; 
and  it  is  at  his  capital  city,  Etselenburgh,  which  evidently 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Buda,  that  much  of  its  action 
takes  place.  , 

6.  When  we  turn  from  the  legendary  \q  the  historic  Attila, 
we  see  clearly  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  bar- 
baric conquerors.     Consummate  military  skill  may  be  traced 

his  campaigns;  and  he  relied  far  less  on  the  brute  force  of 
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armies  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire,  than  on  the  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  affections  of  friends,  and  the  fears 
of  foes,  \vhich  his  genius  enabled  him  to  acquire.  Austerely 
sober  in  his  private  life — severely  just  on  the  judgment-seat 
— conspicuous  among  a  nation  of  warriors  for  hardihood, 
strength,  and  skill  in  every  martial  exercise — grave  and  delib- 
erate in  counsel,  but  rapid  and  remorseless  in  execution,  he 
gave  safety  and  security  to  all  who  were  under  his  dominion, 
while  he  waged  a  warfare  of  extermination  against  all  who 
opposed  or  sought  to  escape  from  it. 

7.  He  watched  the  national  passions,  the  prejudices,  the 
creeds,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  varied  nations  over  which 
he  ruled,  and  of  those  which  he  sought  to  reduce  beneath  his 
sway:  all  these  feelings  he  had  the  skill  to  turn  to  his  own 
account.  His  own  warriors  believed  him  to  be  the  inspired 
favorite  .of  their  deities,  and  followed  him  with  fanatic  zeal ; 
his  enemies  looked  on  him  as  the  pre-appointed  minister  of 
heaven's  wrath  against  themselves ;  and  though  they  believed 
not  in  his  creed,  their  own  made  them  tremble  before  him. 

8.  In  one  of  his  early  campaigns,  he  appeared  before  his 
troops  with  an  ancient  iron  sword  in  his  grasp,  which  he  told 
them  was  the  god  of  war  whom  their  ancestors  had  worshipped. 
It  is  certain  that  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  whom 
Herodotus  described  under  the  name  of  Scythians,  from  the 
earliest  times  worshipped  as  their  god  a  bare  sword.  That 
sword-god  was  supposed,  in  Attila^s  time,  to  have  disappeared 
from  earth ;  but  the  Hunnish  king  now  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived it  by  special  revelation. 

9.  It  was  said  that  a  herdsman,  who  was  tracking  in  the 
desert  a  wounded  heifer  by  the  drops  of  blood,  found  the  mys- 
terious sword  standing  fixed  in  the  ground  as  if  it  had  darted 
down  from  heaven.  The  herdsman  bore  it  to  Attila,  who 
thenceforth  was  belitved  by  the  Huns  to  wield  the  Spirit  of 
Death  in  battle;  and  their  seers  prophesied  that  that  sword 
was  to  destroy  the  world.  A  Roman,  who  was  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Hunnish  camp,  recorded  in  his  memoirs  Attila's  acqui- 
sition of  this  supernatural  weapon,  and  the  immense  influence 

21* 
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over  the  minds  of  the  barbaric  tribes  which  its  possession  gare 
him.  In  the  title  which  he  assumed,  we  shall  see  the  skill 
with  which  he  availed  himself  oi  the  legends  and  creeds  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  of  his  own.  He  designated  himself 
"  Attila,  descendant  of  the  Great  Nimrcd.  Nurtured  in  En- 
gaddo.  By  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Hans,  the  Goths^  the 
Danes,  and  the  Medes.    The  Dread  of  the  World." 

10.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  Attila,  made,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  made,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodoric  the  Younger, 
tlie'  Emperor  of  Constantinople  drew  the  Hunnish  armiefly  in 
445,  upon  the  Eastern  empire,  and  delayed  for  a  time  the  des- 
tined blow  against  Borne.  Probably  a  more  important  cause 
of  delay  was  the  revolt  of  8ome  of  the  Hunnish  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  against  Attila,  which  broke  out  about 
this  period,  and  is  cursorily  mentioned  by  Bysantiiie  writers 
Attila  quelled  this  revolt,  and  having  thus  consolidated  his 
power,  and  having  punished  the  presumption  of.  the  Eastern 
Boman  emperor  by  fearful  ravages  of  his  fairest  provinces,  in 
450,  he  prepared  to  set  his  vast  forces  in  motion  for  the  con- 
quest of  Western  Europe.  He  sought  unsuccessfully  by  diplo- 
matic intrigues  to  detach  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  from  his 
alliance  with  Eome,  and  he  resolved  first  to  crush  the  power 
of  Theodoric,  and  then  to  advance  with  overwhelming  power 
to  trample  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  doomed  Boman 
empire. 

11.  A  strange  invitation  f^om  a  Boman  princess  gave  him  a 
pretext  for  the  war,  and  threw  an  fiir  of  chivalric  enterprise 
over  his  invasion.  Honoria,  sister  of  Valentinian  IIL,  the  em- 
peror of  the  West,  had  sent  to  Attila  to  offer  him  her  hand  and 
her  supposed  right  to  share  in  the  imperial  power.  This  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Bomans,  and  Honoria  had  been  forth- 
with closely  imprisoned.  Attila  now  pretended  to  take  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  his  self-promised  bride,  and  proclaimed  that 
he  was  about  to  march  to  Borne  te  redress  Honoria's  wrongs. 
Ambition  and  spite  against  her  brother  must  have  been  the 
sole  motives  that  led  the  lady  to  woo  the  royal  Hun;  for 
Attila's  face  and  person  had  all  tlie  natural  ugliness  of  his 
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race,  and  the  description  given  of  him  by  a  Byzantine  embas- 
sador must  have  been  well  known  in  the  imperial  courts. 

12.  Herbert  has  well  versified  the  portrait  di*awn  by  Prisons 
of  the  great  enemy  of  both  Byzantium  and  Komc : 

"  Terrific  was  hts  seinblaiice/iu  hd  mould  .  * 

Of  beautiful  proportion  cast ;  his  limbs 
Nothing  exalted,  but  with  sinews  braced 
Of  Chalybean  temper,  agile,  lithe, 
And  swifter  than  the  roe ;  his  ample  chesl 
Was  overbrow'd  by  a  gii^antic  heail, 
With  eyes  keen,  deeply  sunk,  and  small,  that  gleam'd 
Strangely  in  wrath,  as  tliough  some  spirit  unclean, 
Within  tiiat  corporal  tenement  enstalled, 
Looked  from  its  windows,  but  with  temper'd  fire 
Beam'd  mildly  on  the  unresisting.     Thin 
His  beard  and  hoary ;  his  Jlat  nostrils  crown'd 
A  cicatrized'^,  swart  visage  ;  but,  withal, 
That  questionable  shape  such  gloiy  wore 
That  mortals  quailM  beneath  liim," 

13.  Two  chiefs  of  tlie  Erauks,  who  were  then  settled  on  the 
Lower  Bhine,  were  at  this  period  engaged  in  a  feud  with  each 
other;  and  while  one  of  them  appealed  to  the  Romans  for 
aid,  the  other  invoked  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the 
Hnns.  Attila  thus  obtained  an  ally  whose  co-operation  secured 
for  him  the  passage  of  the  Ehine,  and  it  was  this  circumstance 
which  caused  him  to  take  a  northward  route  from  Hungary 
for  his  attack  upon  Gaul.  The  muster  of  the  Hnnnish  hosts 
was  swollen  by  warriors  of  every  tribe  that  they  had  subju- 
gated ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  the  old  chroniclers 
of  willful  exaggeration  in  estimating  Attila's  army  at  seven 
hundred  thousand  strong. 

14.  Having  crossed  the  Rhine  probably  a  little  below  Cob- 
lentz,  he  defeated  the  king  of  the  Bnrgundians,  who  endeaV' 
ored  to  bar  his  progress.  He  then  divided  his  vast  forces  into 
two  armies^  one  of  which  marched  northwest  upon  Tongres 
and  Arras,  and  the  other  cities  of  that  part  of  France,  while 
the  main  body,  under  Attila  himself,  advanced  up  tbe  Moselle, 
and  destroyed  Besan9on  and  other  towns  in  the  country  of 
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the  Bnrgundians.  One  of  the  latest  and  best  biographers  of 
Attila  well  obserres  that,  '^  having  thus  conquered  the  eastern 
part  of  France,  Attila  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  the  West 
Gothic  territories  beyond  the  Loire. 

IS.  ^  He  marched  upon  Orleans,  where  he  intended  to  force 
the  passage  of  that  river,  and  only  a  little  attention  is  requi- 
site to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  he  proceeded  on  a  systematic 
plan.  He  had  his  right  wing  on  the  north  for  the  protection 
of  his  Frank  allies ;  his  left  wing  on  the  south,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  Burgundians  from  rallying,  and  of 
menacing  the  passes  of  the  Alps  from  Italy ;  and  he  led  his 
centre  toward  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign — the  conquest 
of  Orleans,  and  an  easy  passage  into  the  West  Oothic  do- 
minion. The  whole  plan  is  very  like  that  of  the  allied  powers 
in  1814,  with  this  difiference,  that  their  left  wing  entered 
France  through  the  defiles  of  the  Jura,  in  the  direction  of 
Lyons,  and  that  the  military  object  of  the  campaign  was  the 
capture  of  Paris/' 

H.  It  was  not  until  the  year  451,  that  the  Huns  commenced 
the  siege  of  Orleans;  and  during  their  campaign  in  eastern 
Oaul,  the  Roman  general  Aetius  had  strenuously  exerted  him- 
self in  collecting  and  organizing  such  an  army  as  might,  when 
united  to  the  Visigoths,  be  fit  to  face  the  Huns  in  the  field. 
He  enlisted  every  subject  of  the  Roman  empire  whom  patriot- 
ism, courage,  or  compulsion  could  collect  beneath  the  standard; 
and  round  these  troops,  which  assumed  the  once  proud  title  of 
the  legions  of  Rome,  he  arrayed  the  large  forces  of  barbaric 
auxiliaries,  whom  pay,  persuasion,  or  the  general  hate  and  dread 
of  the  Huns  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
generals.  King  Theodoric  exerted  himself  with  equal  energy, 
Orleans  resisted  her  besiegers  bravely  as  in  after  times.  The 
passage  of  the  Loire  was  skillfully  defended  against  the  Huns ; 
and  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  after  much  manoBUvering  and  diflS- 
culty,  effected  a  junction  of  their  armies  to  the  south  of  that 
important  river. 

17.  On  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Orleans,  Attila  in- 
stantly broke  up  the  siege  of  that  city  and  retreated  toward  the 
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Mame.  He  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  decisive  battle  with  only 
the  central  corps  of  his  army  against  the  combined  power  of 
his  enemies,  and  he  therefore  fell  back  upon  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, calling  in  his  wings  from  Arras  and  Besan9on,  concen- 
trating the  whole  of  the  Hunnish  forces  on  the  vast  plains  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  scien- 
tifically this  place  was  chosen  by  the  Hunnish  general  as  the 
point  for  his  scattered  forces  to  converge  upon ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  was  eminently  favorable  for  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  the  arms  in  which  Attila's  strength  peculiarly  lay. 

18.  It  was  during  the  retreat  from  Orleans  that  a  Christian 
hermit  is  reported  to  have  approached  the  Hunnish  king,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  scourge  of  God  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Christians.*'  Attila  instantly  assumed  this  new 
title  of  terror,  which  thenceforth  became  the  appellation  by 
which  he  was  most  widely  and  most  fearfully  known. 

19.  The  confederate  armies  of  Eomans  and  Visigoths  at  last 
met  their  great  adversary  face  to  face  on  the  ample  battle- 
ground of  Chalons  plains.  Aetius  commanded  on  the  right 
of  the  allies;  King  Theodoric  on  the  left;  and  Sangipan, 
king  of  the  Alans,  whose  fidelity  was  suspected,  was  placed 
purposely  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle. 
Attila  commanded  his  centre  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
countrymen,  while  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepidae,  and  other  sub- 
ject allies  of  the  Huns  were  drawn  up  on  the  wings.  Some 
manceuvering  appears  to  have  occurred  before  the  engagement, 
in  which  Aetius  had  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  succeeded 
in  occupying  a  sloping  hill,  which  commanded  the  left  flank 
of  the  Huns. 

20.  Attila  saw  the  importance  of  the  position  taken  by 
Aetius  on  the  high  ground,  and  commenced  the  battle  by  a 
furious  attack  on  this  part  of  the  Eoman  line,  in  which  .he 
seems  to  have  detached  some  of  his  best  troops  from  his  centre 
to  aid  his  left.  The  Romans  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  repulsed  the  Huns,  and  while  the  allies  gained  this 
advantage  on  their  right,  their  left,  under  King  Theodoric, 
assailed  the  Ostrogoths,  who  formed  the  right  of  Attila's  army. 
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The  gallant  king  was  himself  struck  down  by  a  javelin^  as  be 
Fode  onward  at  the  head  of  his  men;  and  his  own  cavalry, 
charging  over  him,  trampled  him  to  death  in  the  confu^on. 
But  the  Visigoths,  infuriated,  not  dispirited  by  their  monarch's 
fall,  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  and  then  wheeled 
'upon  the  flank  of  the  Hunnish  centre,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  a  sanguinary  and  indecisive  contest  with  the  Alans; 

21.  In  this  peril  Attila  made  his  centre  fall  back  upon  his 
camp;  and  when  the  shelter  of  its  intrenchments  and  wagons 
had  once  been  gained,  the  Hunnish  archers  repulsed,  without 
difficulty,  the  charges  of  the  vengeful  Gothic  cavalry.  Aetius 
had  not  pressed  the  advantage  which  he  gained  on  his  side  of 
the  field,  and  when  night  fell  over  the  wild  scene  of  havoc, 
Attila's  left  was  still  undefeated ;  but  his  right  had  been  routed 
and  his  centre  forced  back  upon  his  camp. 

22.  Expecting  an  assault  on  the  morrow,  Attila  stationed 
his  best  archers  in  front  of  the  cars  and  wagons,  which  wei>e 
drawn  up  as  a  fortification  along  his  lines,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  a  desperate  resistance.  But  the  "  Scourge  of 
God"  resolved  that  no  man  should  boast  of  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing either  captured  or  slain  him,  and  he  caused  to  be  raised 
in  the  centre  of  his  encampment  a  huge  pyramid  of  the 
wooden  saddles  of  his  cavalry ;  round  it  he  heaped  the  spoils 
and  the  wealth  that  he  had  won ;  on  it  he  stationed  his  wives 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  campaign ;  and  on  the  sum- 
mit Attila  placed  himself,  ready  to  perish  in  the  flames,  and 
balk  the  victorious  foe  of  their  choicest  booty,  should  they 
succeed  in  storming  his  defenses. 

23.  But  when  the  morning  broke  and  revealed  the  extent  of 
the  carnage  with  which  the  plains  were  heaped  for  miles,  the 
successful  allies  saw  also»  and  respected  the  resolute  attitude 

gof  their  antagonist  Neither  were  any  measures  taken  to 
blockade  him  in  his  camp,  and  so  to  extort  by  famine  that 
submission  which  it  was  too  plainly  perilous  to  enforce  with 
the  sword.  Attila  was  allowed  to  march  back  the  remnants 
of  his  army  without  molestation,  and  even  with  the  semblance 
of  success. 
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24.  It  is  probable  that  the  crafty  Aetius  was  unwilling  to 
be  too  victorious.  He  dreaded  the  glory  which  his  allies,  the 
Visigoths,  had  acquired,  and  feared  that  Borne  might  find  a 
second  Alaric  in  Prince  Thorismund,  who  had  signalized  him- 
Belf  in  the  battle,  and  had  been  chosen  on  the  field  to  succeed 
his  father  Theodoric.  He  persuaded  the  young  king  to  return- 
at  once  to  his  capital,  and  thus  relieved  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  friend,  as  well  as  of  a 
formidable  though  beaten  foe. 

25.  Attila's  attacks  on  the  western  empire  were  soon  re- 
newed, but  never  with  such  peril  to  the  civilized  world  as  had 
menaced  it  before  his  defeat  at  Chalons;  and  on  his  death,  two 
years  after  that  battle,  the  vast  empire  which  his  genius  had 
founded  was  soon  dissevered  by  the  succesi^fal  revolts  of  the. 
subject  nations.  The  name  of  the  Huns  ceased  for  some  cen- 
turies to  inspire  terror  in  Western  Europe,  and  their  ascend- 
ency passed  away  with  the  life  of  the  great  king  by  whom  it 
had  been  so  fearfully  augmented. 


The  First  Crusade. — Michelet. 

[When  the  Turks  took  poseewion  of  Syria  and  captured  Jeruealem  (107C),  the 
Chrietain  pilgrims  were  treated  with  the  most  shocking  cruelty  and  insult ;  and  the 
news  of  these  atrocities  excited  the  deepest  indignation  throughout  Christendom.  This 
led  to  a  comhinatlon  of  forces  in  order  to  wage  war  against  the  infidels ;  and  as  all 
who  entered  into  it  were  obliged  to  wear  a  cross  of  red  stuff  on  the  shoulder,  the  war 
was  called  a  Crusaek,  and  those  who  engaged  in  it  Crusaders.  The  following  accoant 
of  the  first  of  these  expeditions  la  flrom  Michelet's  ''  msloty  of  France."] 

1.  A  PicARD,  vulgarly  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  is  said  to 
have  powerfully  contributed,  by  his  eloquence,  to  the  great 
popular  movement.  On  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  persuaded  the  French  pope.  Urban  II.,  to  preach  the 
crusade,  first  at  Placenza,  then  at  Clermont  (a.d.  1095).  In 
Italy  the  call  was  unheeded ;  in  France  every  one  rushed  to 
arms.  At  the  council  of  Clermont,  four  hundred  bishops  or 
mitred  abbots  were  present;  it  was  the  triumph. of  the  Church 
and  the  people ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the  greatest  names 
on  the  earth,  those  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  no 
less  than  the  Turks;  and  of  the  dispute  as  well,  concerning 
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the  right  of  investiture,  which  had  got  mixed  up  with  tho 
question  of  advance  on  Jerusalem.  All  mounted  the  red  cross 
on  their  shoulders.  Red  stuffs  and  vestments  ol  every  kind 
were  torn  in  pieces,  yet  were  insufficient  for  the  potpose. 

2.  An  extraordinary  spectacle  was  then  presented:  the  world 
seemed  turned  upside  down.  Men  suddenly  conceived  a  dis- 
gust  for  all  they  had  before  prized ;  and  hastened  to  quit  their 
proud  castles,  their  wives,  and  children.  There  was  no  need 
of  preaching;  they  preached  to  each  other,  says  a  contem- 
porary, both  by  word  and  example.  "  Thus,^'  he  proceeds  to 
say,  *•  was  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Solomon — *  The  locusts  have 
no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands.'  These  locusts 
had  not  soared  on  deeds  of  goodness  so  long  as  they  remained 
stiffened  and  frozen  in  their  iniquity;  but  no  sooner  were  tiiey 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  justice,  than  they  rose  and 
took  their  flight. 

3.  '<  They  had  no  king.  Each  believing  soul  chose  Ood  alone 
for  his  guide,  his  chief,  his  companion  in  arms.  Although  the 
French  alone  had  heard  the  preaching  of  the  crusade,  what 
Christian  people  did  not  supply  .soldiers  as  well?  You  might 
have  seen  the  Scotch,  covered  with  a  shaggy  cloak,  hasten  from 
the  heart  of  their  marshes.  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  there 
landed  in  our  ports  barbarians  from  nations  I  wist  not  of:  no 
one  understood  their  toi^gue,  but  placing  their  fingers  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  they  made  a  sign  that  they  desired  to  proceed 
to  the  defense  of  the  Cliristian  fciith. 

4.  **  There  were  some  who  at  first  had  no  desire  to  set  out, 
and  who  laughed  at  those  who  parted  with  their  property,  fore- 
telling them  a  miserable  voyage  and  a  more  miserable  return. 
The  next  day,  these  very  mockers,  by  some  sudden  impu]se. 
gave  all  they  had  for  money,  and  set  out  with  those  whom  they 
had  just  laughed  at.  Who  can  name  the  children  and  aged 
women  who  prepared  for  war;  who  count  the  virgins  and  old 
men  trembling  under  the  weight  of  years  ?  You  would  have 
smiled  to  sec  the  poor  shoeing  their  oxen  like  horses,  dragging 
their  slender  stock  of  provisions  and  their  little  children  in 
carts ;  and  these  little  ones  at  each  town  or  castle  thej  came 
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to,  asked  in  their  simplicity,  '  Is  not  that  the  Jerusalem  that 
we  are  going  to  ?'  ^' 

5.  The  people  set  forth  without  waiting  for  anything,  leaving 
the  princes  to  deliberate,  to  arm,  and  to  reckon ;  men  of  little 
faith  I  The  little  troubled  themselves  with  nothing  of  the 
kind :  they  were  certain  of  a  miracle.  Would  God  refuse  one 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ?  Peter  the  Hermit 
marched  at  their  head,  bare-footed,  and  girt  with  a  cord? 
Others  followed  a  brave  and  poor  knight  whom  they  called 
Walter  the  Penniless.  Among  so  many  thousands  of  men  there 
were  not  eight  horses.  Some  Germans  followed  the  example 
of  the  French,  and  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  a  countryman 
of  their  own,  named  Gotteschalk.  The  whole  descended  the 
valley  of  ttie  Danube — ^the  route  followed  by  Attila,  the  high- 
way of  mankind. 

f .  On  their  road  they  took,  plundered,  and  indemnified  them- 
selves beforehand  for  their  holy  war.  Every  Jew  they  could 
lay  hands  upon  they  put  to  death  with  tortures ;  believing  that 
they  were  bound  to  punish  the  murderers  of  Christ  before  de- 
livering his  tomb.  In  this  guise,  fierce,  and  dripping  with 
blood,  they  reached  Hungary  and  the  Greek  empire;  where 
they  inspired  such  horror,  that  the  inhabitants  set  upon  their 
traces,  and  hunted  them  down  like  wild  beasts.  The  emperor 
furnished  vessels  to  the  survivors,  aud  transported  them  into 
Asia,  trusting  to  the  arrows  of  the  Turks  to  do  the  rest ;  and 
the  excellent  Anna  Comne'na  is  happy  in  the  belief  that  they 
left  in  the  plain  of  Nicsea  mountains  of  bones,  which  served  for 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  a  town. 

7.  Meanwhile  the  un wieldly  armies  of  princes,  barons,  and 
knights  put  themselves  slowly  into  motion.  No  king  took 
part  in  the  crusade,  but  many  lords  more  powerful  than  kings. 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  {-dioah),  brother  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  England,  wealthy  Stephen  of 
Biois  (blwah) ;  Eobert  Curt-Hose,  William  the  Conqueror's  son, 
and  the  count  of  Flanders,  set  out  at  the  same  time — all  equal, 
none  chief.  They  did  but  little  honor  to  the  crusade.  The 
fat  Robert,  the  man  of  all  others  who  lost  a  kingdom  with  the 
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betit  gnoe,  only  went  to  Jerufialem  through  idleness:  Hugh 
and  Stephen  returned  without  reaching  iL 

8.  Baymond  de  Saint-Gille,  count  of  Toulonae,  was,  beyond 
oompariaony  the  wealthiest  of  all  who  took  the  cross.  The 
oonntships  of  Bouergue  {rof^^irg*)  and  of  Ntmes  (iteem),  and 
the  Dnohy  of  Narbonne,  had  just  centered  in  his  person ;  and 
his  hopes  beat  high  with  the  greatness  he  had  attained.  He 
had  sworn  not  to  return,  bore  with  him  immense  riches^  and 
was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  South — by  the  lords  of 
Orange,  Foret,  Roussillon,  Montpellier,  Turenne,  and  Albret, 
besides  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  crusade,  the  bisliop  of 
Pay,  the  pope*s  legate,  who  was  Baymond's  subject.  These 
men  of  the  South,  as  commercial,  industrious,  and  civilized  as 
the  Greeks,  had  hardly  a  better  reputation  than  they  for  piety 
and  valor.  They  were  reputed  to  know  too  much,  to  be  too 
keen  in  worldly  matters,  and  too  great  talkers.  •  .  .  .  « 

9.  The  Normans  of  Italy  were  not  the  bst  to  set  forward  to 
Jerusalem;  and  less  wealthy  than  the  Languedocians,  they 
reckoned  on  turning  the  expedition  to  their  advantage.  How- 
ever, the  successors  of  Ouis'card  and  Boger  would  not  have 
quitted  their  conquest  for  this  basardous  enterprise,  had  not 
one  Bo'hemond,  a  natural  son  of  Bobert  Guiscard,  and  not  less 
wise  than  his  father,  received  no  other  inheritance  than  Taren* 
tum  and  his  sword.  One  Tancred,  too,  a  Norman  by  the 
mother's  side,  but  supposed  to  be  a  Piedmontese  by  the  father's, 
likewise  took  up  arms.  Bohemond  was  laying  siege  to  Amalfi 
{a?i'mal[fe)j  when  the  news  of  the  march  of  the  crusaders 
reached  him.  He  informed  himself  minutely  of  their  names, 
number,  arms,  and  resources;  and  then,  without  saying  a 
word,  took  the  cross  and  left  Amalfi. 

10.  The  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Alexis,  who  saw  him  at  Constantinople,  and  entertained 
so  great  a  dread  of  him,  is  curious.  She  watched  him  with  all 
a  woman's  interest  and  curiosity.  '*He  was  taller  than  the 
tallest  by  a  cubit,  thin-flanked,  wide-shouldered,  and  broad- 
chested,  and  neither  lean  nor  fat  His  arms  were  powerful, 
his  hands  fleshy  and  rather  large.    On  scanning  him  closely. 
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you  perceived  that  he  was  somewhat  bowed.  His  skin  was 
very  white,  and  his  hair  inclining  to  flaxen ;  and,  instead  of 
floating  wildly,  as  the  other  barbarians  wore  it,  it  did  not  fall 
below  his  ears. 

11.  ^^I  cannot  tell  the  color  of  his  beard,  as  his  cheeks  and 
fitin  were  shaved.  I  think,  however,  itwas  red*  Hii!  dye,  of  a 
bine  approaching  to  a  sea-green,  bespoke  his  valor  and  his  pas- 
sionate temperament.  His  large  nostrils  took  in  the  air  freely, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  ardent  heart  which  pulsated  in  his  vast 
chest.  There  was  an  agreeableness  in  his  appearance,  but  the 
agreeableness  was  partly  destroyed  by  terror.  There  was  some- 
thing one  could  not  like,  and  which  even  seemed  not  human, 
in  that  stature  and  look  of  his.  His  smile  seemed  to  be  alive 
with  threat.  He  was  all  artifice  and  cunning ;  his  speech  was 
precise,  and  his  replies  could  not  be  laid  hold  of,  or  wrested  to 
his  disadvantage.*' 

12..  However  great  the  deeds  of  Bohemond,  the  voice  of  the 
people,  which  is  tJiat  of  God,  has  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  the 
crusade  to  Godfrey,  son  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  (Soo-fenc'), 
margrave  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Bouillon  and  of  Lothier,  and 

king  of  Jerusalem While  yet  a  child,  he  had  often 

said  that  he  would  go  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  crusade  was  proclaimed  he  sold  his  lands  to  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  horsemen  and  seventy  thousand  foot, 
French,  Lorrains,  and  Germans. . . . 

13.  The  crusaders  who,  in  the  first  transports  of  enthusiasm 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  at  the  sight  of  the  holy  city, 
had  felt  assured  of  taking  it  by  assault,  were  repulsed  by  the 
besieged.  They  found  themselves  compelled  to  resoi*t  to  the 
slow  process  of  a  siege,  and  to  sit  down  before  the  city  in  this 
desolate  region,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  demon  had  blasted  everything  with  his  breath,  at  the 
approach  of  the  army  of  Christ. 

14.  Sorceresses  appeared  on  the  walls,  who  hurled  fatal  words 
at  the  besiegers,  but  it  was  not  by  words  that  they  were  an- 
swered ;  and  one  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  he^  conjurations. 
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was  struck  by  a  stone  launched  from  the  machines  of  the  Chris- 
tian p,  whicli  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  viscount 
of  Beam,  from  the  trees  of  the  only  wood  which  the  neighborhood 
furnished,  and  which,  by  his  orders,  had  been  cut  dow^n  by  the 
Genoese  and  Oascon&  Two  movable  towers  were  built,  one  for 
the  count  of  St  Gille,  and  the  other  for  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

IS.  Daily  for  eight  days,  and  barefooted,  the  crusaders  had 
walked  in  procession  round  Jerusalem ;  which  done,  a  general 
a^jsault  was  made  by  the  whole  army,  Godfrey^s  tower  rolled  to 
the  walls,  and  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  at  three 
o'clock,  on  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very  hour  of  the  Pas- 
Bion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  descended  from  his  tower  on  th^ 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  taken,  and  a  fearful  massacre 
followed ;  for  the  crusaders,  in  their  blind  fury,  not  taking  into 
account  the  distance  of  time,  believed  that  in  each  infidel  they 
slew  in  Jerusalem,  they  put  to  death  one  of  the  executionoi^ 
of  Jesus  Christ 

If.  When  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  sufficiently 
avenged  our  Saviour,  that  is,  when  hardly  an  inhabitant  was 
left  alive  in  the  city,  they  repaired,  with  tears  and  groans  and 
beatings  of  the  breast,  to  worship  the  holy  tomb.  The  next 
question  was,  who  was  to  be  king  of  the  conquest, — who  was  to 

have  the  melancholy  honor  of  defending  Jerusalem 

Godfrey  resigned  himself  to  the  burden,  but  would  not  assume 
the  kingly  crown  in  a  spot  where  the  Saviour  had  worn  one  ot 
thorns.  The  only  title  he  would  accept  was  that  of  defender 
a:id  baron  of  the  holy  sepulchre 

17.  And  what  is  the  effect  oi  the  crusade  on  the  Christians 
of  regards  each  other?  Humanity,  charity,  and  equality  have 
been  the  lessons  tiiught  by  this  fellowship  in  extremity  of  peril 
and  of  misery.  Christendom,  momentarily  collected  under  the 
same  banner,  has  felt  a  sort  of  European  patriotism.  Whatever 
the  tomponil  views  mixed  up  with  their  enterprise,  the  greater 
number  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  virtue,  and  at  least  dreamed 
of  holiness;  liave  striven  to  rise  above  themselves,  and  have 
become  Christians,  at  least  in  hate  of  the  infidels. 

18.  The  day  on  which,  witK'out  distinction  of  freemen  and 
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of  serfs,  the  powerful  among  them  called  their  followers,  Our 
Poor, — that  day  was  the  era  of  freedom.  Man  having  been 
for  a  moment  drawn  out  of  local  servitude,  and  led  in  full 
blaze  of  day  through  Europe  and' Asia  by  the  great  movement 
of  the  crusade,  encountered  liberty  while  he  sought  Jerusalem. 
The  liberating  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  which  the  world  fan- 
cied it  had  heard  in  the  year  1000,  was  sounded  a  century 
later  by  the  preaching  of  the  crusade. 

19.  aI  the  foot  of  the  feudal  tower,  which  oppressed  it  by  its 
darkening  shadow,  awoke  the  village ;  and  that  ruthless  man 
who  had  only  stooped  down  from  his  vulture's  nest  to  despoil 
his  vassals,  arined  them  himself,  led  them  with  him,  lived  with 
them,  suffered  with  them:  community  of  suffering  touched 
his  heart.  More  than  one  serf  could  say  to  his  superior,  "My 
lord,  1  found  a  cup  of  water  for  you  in  the  desert — I  shielded 
you  with  my  body  at  the  siege  of  Antioch  or  of  Jerusalem." 

Arnold  of  Winkelried. — Montgomery. 

[The  oppresBion  of  the  SwIbb  by  the  German  emperor  led  to  a  confedenw^  of  eeveral 
of  the  cantons ;  and  at  Sempach  a  great  victory  vraa  gained  by  them  (1886),  chiefly 
through  the  patriotic  devotion  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  (tcin'keirreed).  The  hietorian. 
Van  Mailer,  thus  dcpcribee  the  incident :  "  The  hostile  lines  stood  nnbroken  and  Arm. 
Sixty  Swiss  had  already  been  slain.  They  feared  the  sndden  effect  of  some  onper- 
*ceived  movement  by  the  vanguard  ttom.  the  rear,  or  of  some  surprise  by  the  troops  of 
Bonstetten.  This  moment  of  delay  and  indecislQir  was  terminated  by  a  man  from  the 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  Arnold  Stmlthan  of  Winkelried,  knight.  He  said  to  his  com- 
panions.  *  Til  make  a  lane  for  you,'  leaped  lW)m  out  the  ranks,  called  with  a  loud  voice, 
*Takc  care  of  my  wife  and  children  ;  faithful,  dear  conferlerates,  remember  my  race;' 
lUshed  upon  the  enemy,  grasped  some  lances  with  his  hands,  buried  them  in  his  breast, 
and,  being  a  very  tall  and  strong  man,  he  pressed  them  with  him  to  the  ground  as  he 
sank  down.  Instantly  his  companions  threw  themselves  over  his  body ;  and  all  the 
hosts  of  the  confederates,  in  succession,  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  force.  The  lines 
of  the  astonished  enemy  pressed  one  upon  another  to  receive  them ;  whereby,  through 
fear,  haste,  horror,  and  heat,  many  lords,  wounded  in  their  armor,  were  suffocated ; 
while  large  bands,  hastening  from  the  forest,  strengthened  the  forces  of  the  Swiss." 
This  instance  of  sublime  self-devotion  is  beantl/ully  described  in  the  foUowfng  lines  by 
James  Montgomery.] 

"  Make  way  for  Liberty !"  he  cried  j 

Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian*  phalanx^  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 


»The  Emperor  of  Gcnniuiy  was  Duke  of  Awtria  alao,  and  aa  »nch  claim^  dominion  over  Uie 
0wlas. 
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A  wall  where  crery  oonsooas  stouo 

8oem'd  to  its  kindred  tboosanda  grown ; 

A  rampart  all  aaaaulta  to  beftr. 

Till  time  to  dost  their  frames  shoold  wear; 

A  wood,  like  that  enchanted  groye* 
10  In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  atroTe, 

Where  every  silent  tree  poeseas'd 

A  spirit  prisoned  in  its  breast. 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

Would  startle  into  hideoos  life ; 

80  dense,  so  still  the  Austrians  stood, 

A  liTing  wall,  a  homan  wood  I 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 

All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 

Whose  polish  d  points  before  them  shine, 
20  From  flank  to  fiiank,  one  brilliant  line. 

Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  nm 

Along  the  billows,  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 

Contended  for  their  native  land : 

Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 

From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke, 

And  forj^cd  their  fetters  into  swords, 

On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords  : 

And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gain*d, 
80  In  many  a  mortal  fray,  maintained : 

MarshaU'd  once  more  at  Freedom's  call, 

They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 

Where  he  who  conquerM,  he  who  fell. 

Was  deem*d  a  dead  or  living  Tell  I 

Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed, 

So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 

That  whcreso*er  his  arrows  flew, 

Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 

And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
40  Which  his  awakening  footsteps  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within. 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 


*  Tliia  u  an  allasion  to  a  panKagc  in  TaMo's  poeoif  "  JernsaleiD  Ddivervd.'' 
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Tet  while  the  Anstrians  held  their  grouud, 

Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found, 

Where'er  the  impatfent  Switzers  gazed, 

The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ;    - 

That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet, 
50  And  perish  at  their  tyrants*  feet, — 

How  could  thej  rest  within  their  graves 

And  leave  their  homes  the  homes  of  slaves? 

Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
'     With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield — 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
00  Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  men  the  number  she  could  tfoast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  (me^  indeed ; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkekied ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
«-  Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 

70  In  rumination  deep  and  long. 

Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face, 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 
But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  do&e. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : — 
"  Make  way  for  Liberty  f  he  cried, 
80  Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 
As  if  his  de.arest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 
"  Make  way  for  Liberty  I"  he  cried : 
«  Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side : 

He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 
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Swift  to  the  breach  hia  comrades  fly; 
"  Make  way  for  Liberty  !"  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Aostrian  phalanx  dart, 
90  As  rush*d  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fiill. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scattered  all : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  ci^  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free 
Thus  death  made  way  for  Liberty  I 


The  Storming  of  Constantinople. — <7iMon. 

[CoDetantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Bastera  empire,  was  taken  by  stonn,  by  the 
Turks  under  Mahomet  II.,  May  29, 1468,  after  a  eiei^  of  flity-three  days.  This  crent 
terminated  the  empire  after  an  existence  of  one  thoosand  and  fif^-elgfat  years.  The 
following  description  u  fh>m  Oihbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empize/y 

1.  In  the  confusion  of  darkness,  an  assailant  may  sometimes 
succeed;  but  in  this  great  and  general  attack  th«  militarr 
judgment  and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him 
to  expect  the  morning,  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
in  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  precediwg  night  had  been  strenuously  employed: 
the  troops,  the  cannons,  and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  which,  in  many  parts,  presented  a  smooth 
and  level  passage  to  the  breach,  and  his  fourscore  galleys 
almost  touched  with  the  prows  and  their  scaling-ladders,  the 
less  defensible  walls  of  the  harbor. 

2.  Under  pain  of  death,  silence  was  enjoined ;  but  the  phys- 
ical law  of  motion  and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or 
fear;  each  individual  might  suppress  his  voice  and« measure 
his  footsteps;  but  the  march  and  labor  of  thousands  must 
inevitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  clamors, 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  the  towers.  At 
daybreak,  without  the  customary  signal  of  the  morning  gun, 
the  Turks  assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  simili- 
tude of  a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the 
closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack. 

8.  The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  host,  a 
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voluntary  crowd  \s\\q  fought  without  order  or  command;  of 
the  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of  peasants  and  vagrants, 
and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plun- 
der and  martyrdom.  The  common  impulse  drove  them  on- 
ward to  the  wall ;  the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  instantly 
precipitated;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet,  of  the  Christians, 
was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated  throng.  Bst  their 
strength  and  ammunition  were  exhausted  in  this  laborious 
defense ;  the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  they 
supported  the  footsteps  of  their  companions ;  and  of  this  de- 
voted vanguard  the  death  was  more  serviceoble  than  the  life. 

4.  Under  their  respt?ctive  bashaws,  the  troops  of  Anatolia 
and  Eomania  were  successively  led  to  the  charge  J"  their  prog- 
ress was  various  and  doubtful;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two 
hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained  and  improved  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his 
soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  In  that  fatal  moment  the  Janizaries  arose,  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge 
of  their  valor;  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand,  of  his 
domestic  troops,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasion ; 
and  the  tide  of  battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice 
and  eye. 

5.  His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted  behind  the 
line,  to  urge,  tcf  restrain,  and  to  punish;  and  if  danger  was  in 
the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the 
martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  attaballs ;  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  sounds,  by 
quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will  act  on 
the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  rea- 
son and  honor. 

6.  From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman 
artillery  thundered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  camp  and  city,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or  de- 

22 
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structlon  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  single  combats  of  the 
heroes  of  history  or  fable  amuse  our  fancy  and  engage  our 
affections ;  the  skillful  evolutions  of  war  may  inform  the  mind, 
and  improve  a  necessary,  though  pernicious,  science.  But  in 
the  uniform  and  odious  pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is 
blood,  and  horror,  and  confusion ;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries,  and  a  thousand  miles,  to  delineate 
a  scene  of  which  there  could  be  no  spectators,  and  of  which 
the  actors  themselves  were  incapable  of  forming  any  just  or 
adequate  idea. 

7*  The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  bullet  or  arrow  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Jus- 
tiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood  and  the  exquisite  pain  ap- 
palled the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels  were 
the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his  sta- 
tion in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived  and  stopped 
by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "  Your  wound,"  exclaimed  Pa- 
laMjl'ogus,  " is  slight;  the  danger  is  pressing;  your  presence  is 
necessary ;  and  whither  will  you  retire  ?"  *'  I  will  retire,"  said 
the  trembling  Genoese,  "by  the  same  road  which  God  has 
opened  to  the  Turks ;"  and  at  these  words  he  hastily  passed 
through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall. 

8.  By  this  pusillanimous  act  he  stained  the  honors  of  a  mili- 
tary life;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Gal'ata,  or  the 
Isle  of  Chios  {ki'os)^  were  embittered  by  his  own  and  the  public 
reprojich.  Ilis  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defense  began  to  slacken  when  the 
attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigor.  The  number  of  the 
Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  times  superior  to  that 
of  the  Christians;  the  double  walls  were  reduced  by  the  can- 
non to  a  heap  of  ruins:  in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some 
places  must  be  found  more  easy  of  access,  or  more  feebly 
guarded;  and  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate  in  a  single 
point,  the  whole  city  was  irrecoverably  lost 

9.  The  first  who  deserved  the  sultan's  reward  was  Hassan 
the  Janizary,  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength.  With  his  cim- 
eter  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the 
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outward  fortification ;  of  the  thirty  Janizaries  who  were  emu- 
lous of  his  valor,  eighteen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure, 
Hassan  and  his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the  summit; 
the  giant  was  precipitated  from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one 
knee,  and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones. 
But  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achievement  was  possible; 
the  walla  and  towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a  swarm  pf 
Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground, 
were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes. 

10.  Amidst  these  multitudes  the  emperor,  who  accomplished 
all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen  and 
finally  lost  The  nobles  who  fought  round  his  person  sus- 
tained, till  their  last  breath,  the  honorable  names  of  PalaBol'- 
ogus  and  Cantacuze'ne :  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard, 
"Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my  head?^'  and 
his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
fidels. The  prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  the  pur- 
ple; amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his 
body  was^buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 

11.  After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  were  no  more;  the 
Greeks  fled  toward  the  city;  and  many  were  pressed  and 
stifled  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St.*Romanus.  The 
victorious  Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner 
wall ;  and  as  they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon 
joined  by  their  brethren^  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phenar  on 
the  side  of  the  harbor.  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about 
two  thousand  Christians  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  avarice 
soon  prevailed  over  cruelty;  and  the  victors  acknowledged 
that  they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter  if  the  valor 
of  the  emperor  and  his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them 
for  a  similar  opposition  in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was 
thus,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople  was 
irretrievably  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Second. 
Her  empire  only  had  been  ^subverted  by  the  Latins ;  her  re- 
ligion was'  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors. 
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Assassiiiation  and  Character  of  William  the  Silent. 

MMey. 

[rnder  Wlliam  of  Oraiii,'<»,  Furnamcd  the  "Silent,"  the  Seven  United  Province?  of 
Ilolluiid  rt'M>llfd  M«.'jilii!«l  lilt'  tnioltiei*  pen>elraied  by  Philip  IT.  of  Spain,  thronarh  hi# 
miTiMlo**  mini!«t»'r,  the  Dnke  of  Aiva.  and  achieved  their  independence,  William  be- 
coininsr  the  fln»t  StHdtholder  or  Pn?Kirh>nt  0">71*'-  The  enemies  of  this  illui^irioaiA  roan 
liad  iiiiKh*  varioii"*  attempts  to  eflV'Ct  his*  .is'^ns^sinaiioii.  the  laf»l  of  which  was  tncct.»«sfU' 
(!rS4).  The  follow  int;  account  of  the  event  and  of  his  character  is  talceu  from  the  **Ki?« 
of  the  Dutch  Krpublic/'  by  John  Lothrop  Motley.] 

1.  On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  at  about  half-pjist. 

tw«.'lvt\  th(j  priiHV,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by 
tin*  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  liis  family,  was  going  to  the  dining- 
room.  William  the  Silent  was  dressed  upon  that  day,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  in  very  plain  fashion.  He  wore  a 
wide-leaved,  loosely  sha])ed  hat  of  dark  felt,  with  a  silken  cord 
around  the  crown — such  as  had  been  worn  by  the  Beggars*  in 
the  early  days  of  the  revolt,  A  high  ruff  encircled  his  neck, 
from  which  also  depended  one  of  the  Beggars'  medals,  while 
a  loOvSe  Furcoat  of  crrav  frieze  cloth,  over  a  tawnv  leather  doub- 
let,  with  wide,  slashed  under-clothes,  completed  his  costume. 

2.  (Jerardf  ])resented  himself  at  the  doorway,  and  demanded 
a  passport.  The  ])riucess,  struck  with  the  pale  and  agitated 
countenance  of  the  man,  anxiously  questioned  her  husband 
concerning  the  stranger.  The  prince  calmly  observed  that  "it 
was  merely  a  person  who  came  for  a  passport,"  ordering,  at  the 
same  time,  a  secretary  forthwith  to  prepare  one.  The  princess, 
still  not  relieved,  observed  in  an  undertone  that  "she  had  nc^ver 
seen  so  villainous  a  countenance.'"  Orange,  however,  not  at  all 
im])ressed  with  the  ap])earance  of  Gerard,  conducted  himself  at 
table  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  conversing  much  with  the  bur- 
gomaster of  Leeu warden,  the  only  guest  present  at  the  family 
dinner,concerning  the  political  and  religious  aspects x)fFriesl and. 

3.  At  two  o'clock  the  company  rose  from  table.  The  princv 
l(>d  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  his  private  apartment  al)ovc. 

•  'li.e  iianio  (ifan  »s«.i»i-i.iti<>n  or  lirotliiThood  thnt  took  nn  active  part  in  the  insnrTWtion. 

^  n  ihh.tsfij-  (7rni>,(,  thu  iminJercr.  lie  bad  on  tlie  previous  day  pre<:ented  d{»patcTtefi  from  Franc* 
to  \\illi,4in.  iin«>  w.is,  iluToIore,  known  to  him.  For  a  long  tinio  ho  Ittid  cherithed  the  design  to  •»• 
Bn&hlnnto  Iho  BUtllliulilor. 
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The  dining-room,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  opened  into 
a  little  square  vestibule,  which  communicated,  through  an 
arched  passage-way,  with  the  main  entrance  into  the  court- 
3'ard.  This  vestibule  was  also  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
staircase  leading  to  the  next  floor,  and  was  scarcely  six  feet  in 
width.  Upon  its  left  side,  as  one  approached  the  stairway,  was 
an  obscure  arch,  sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and  completely  in  the 
shadow  ot  the  door.  Behind  this  arch  a  portal  opened  to  the 
narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  stairs  themselves 
were  completely  lighted  by  a  large  window  half-way  up  the 
flight 

4.  The  prince  came  from  the  dining  room,  and  began  leis- 
urely to  ascend.  He  had  only  reachjed  the- second  stair  when  a 
man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch,  and,  standing  within  a 
foot  or  two  ol  him,  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  heart.  Three 
balls  entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passing  quite  through  him, 
struck  with  violence  against  the  wall  beyond.  The  prince  ex- 
claimed in  French,  as  he  felt  the  wound,  "  0  my  God,  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul !  0  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor 
people !  '^ 

5.  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  save  that  when 
his  sister,  Catharine  of  Schwartzburg,  immediately  afterward 
asked  him  if  he  commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly 
answered,  "  Yes."  His  master  of  the  horse,  Jacob  van  Maldere, 
had  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  The 
prince  was  then  placed  on  the*  stairs  for  an  instant,  when  he 
immediately  began  to  swoon.  He  was  afterward  laid  upon  a 
couch  in  the  dining-room,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  ot  his  wife  and  sister.* 

8.  God  alone  knows  the  heart  of  njan.  He  alone  can  un- 
weave the  tangled  skein  of  human  motives,  and  detect  the  hid- 
den springs  of  human  action,  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  a 
-careful  observation  of  undisputed  facts,  and  by  a  diligent  colla- 

^ « _^ ^ 

*  Gerard,  the  murderer,  fled,  bat  was  arrested  Just  ns  he  reached  the  rnmparis  which  encompassed 
the  house.  Ue  was  subjected  repeatedly  to  the  most  excruciating;  tortures,  and  finally  put  to  death 
in  the  most  shocking  and  cruel  manner.  His  constancy  and  Hirtitude  amid  the  dreadful  sniferlngt 
whieh  he  underwent  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Philip  II.  had  promised  a  reward  to  the  man  who 
•hould  mnrder  William,  and  this  reward  was  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Q^rord. 
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tiou  of  public  and  private  documents,  it  would  seem  that  no 
man — not  even  Washington — has  ever  been  inspired  bj  a  purer 
patriotism  than  that  of  William  of  Orange 

7.  Whether  originally  of  a  timid  temperament  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  perfect  courage  at  last.  In  siege  and 
battle — in  the  deadly  air  of  pestilential  cities — ^in  the  long  ex- 
haustion of  mind  and  body  which  comes  from  unduly  protracted 
labor  and  anxiety — ^amid  the  countless  conspiracies  of  assassins 
— ^he  was  daily  exposed  to  death  in  every  shape.  Within  two 
years,  five  different  attempts  against  his  life  had  been  discotered. 
Bank  and  fortune  were  offered  to  any  malefactor  who  would 
compass  the  murder.  He  had  already  been  shot  through  the 
head,  and  almost  mortally  wounded. 

8.  Under  such  circumstances  even  a  brave  man  might  have 
Been  a  pitfall  at  every  stop,  a  dagger  in  every  hand,  and  poison 
in  every  cup.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  cheerful,  and  hardly 
took  more  precaution  than  usual.  "  God  in  His  mercy,*'  said 
he,  with  unaffected  simplicity,  "  will  maintain  my  innocence 
and  my  honor  during  my  life  and  in  future  ages.  As  to  my 
fortune  and  my  life,  I  have  dedicated  both,  long  since,  to  His 
service.  Ho  will  do  therewith  what  pleases  Him  for  His  glory 
and  my  salvation.''  Tims  his  suspicions  were  not  even  excited 
by  the  ominous  face  of  Gerard  when  he  first  presented  himself 
at  the  dining-room  door.  The  prince  laughed  off  his  wife's 
prophetic  apprehension  at  the  sight  of  his  murderer,  and  was 
as  cheerful  as  usual  to  the  last  * 

•.  He  possessed,  too,  that  which  to  the  heathen  philosopher 
seemed  the  greatest  good — the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body. 
His  physical  frame  was,  after  death,  found  so  perfect,  that  a 
long  life  might  have  been  in  store  for  him,  notwithstanding  all 
which  he  had  endured.  The  desperate  illness  of  1574,  the 
frightful  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  Jaureguy  in  1582,  had 
left  no  traces.  The  physicians  pronounced  that  his  body  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  perfect  health.  His  temperament  was  cheer- 
ful. At  table,  the  pleasures  of  which,  in  moderation,  was  his 
only  relaxation,  he  was  always  animated  and  merry,  and  this 
jocoseness  was  partly  natural,  partly  intentional  In  the  darkest 
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hours  of  his  country's  trial,  he  affected  a  serenity  which  he  was 
far  from  feeling,  rfo  that  his  apparent  gayety  at  momentous 
epochs  was  even  censured  by  dullards,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend its  philosophy,  nor  applaud  the  flippancy  of  William  the 
Silent. 

10.  He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sor- 
rows upon  his  shoulders  with  a  smiling  face.  Their  name  was 
the  last  word  upon  his  lips,  save  the  simple  affirmative  with 
which  the  soldier  who  had  been  battling  for  the  right  all  his 
lifetime,  commended  his  soul,  in  dying,  "  to  the  great  Captain, 
Christ."  The  people  were  grateful  and  affectionate,  for  they 
trusted  the  character  of  their  "  Father  William,"  and  not  all  the 
clouds  which  calumny  could  collect  ever  dimmed  to  their  eyes 
the  radiance  of  that  lofty  mind  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
in  their  darkest  calamities,  to  look  for  light.  As  long  as  he 
lived  he  was  the  gnidiug-star  of  a  whole  brave  nation,  and  when 
he  died  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets. 


Venice  at  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — 

Smedley. 

[From  Smedley's  ''  Sketches  of  Venetian  Hietor;/'] 

1.  TnE  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  considered  the 
epoch  of  the  loftiest  elevation  of  Venice.  The  discovery  of 
Vasco  di  Gama  and  of  Columbus  had  begun,  indeed,  to  awaken 
her  jealousy,  but  had  not  as  yet  invaded  her  almost  exclusive 
monopoly  of  trade ;  and  in  her  long  range  of  maritime  stations, 
from  the  Po  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  mouth  x)f  the  Don,  she  continued  to  gather  and  to  disperse 
the  merchandise  of  the  whole  knowjn  world.  At  home,  her  silk 
manufactures,  long  cultivated  in  the  colonies,  and  introduced 
to  the  Lagune  from  Constantinople  on  a  much  greater  scale 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  inter- 
dicted to  all  but  her  magistrates  for  domestic  use,  supplied  the 
remainder  of  Christendom  with  its  most  costly  and  most  deli- 
cate attire. 

2.  Spain  and  England  contributed  their  richest  fleeces  to  the 
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fabric  of  her  unrivalled  cloths ;  and  for  linen,  Ihe  flax  of  Lom- 
bardj  afforded  inexhaustible  materials.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  were  annually  produced  by  a  single  commodity,  at 
first  sight,  of  api>arently  trifling  value — gilt  leather.  Liqueur^ 
confectionery,  and  waxen  tapers,  of  which  last  article  the  con- 
sumption in  ecclesiastical  services  at  Eome  was  of  considerable 
extent,  swelled  the  exports  of  the  Adriatic  mart  In  her  labo- 
ratories were  distilled  and  sublimated  the  choicest  chemical 
preparations  required  either  by  medicine  or  the  arts.  The 
glass  houses  of  Murano,  which,  like  her  silk-looms,  Venice  had 
borrowed  from  the  East,  furnished  some  of  their  most  coveted 
luxuries  to  both  the  civilized  and  the  savage  world,  deconited 
the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Europe  with  mirrors,  and  the  person  of 
the  naked  African  with  beads. 

S.  And,  to  omit  numerous  minor  sources  from  which  was 
derived  an  influx  of  wealth  and  reputation,  Venice  claimed  the 
glory  of  adopting  at  an  early  date,  and  advancing  with  a  rapid 
hand,  that  invention  which,  above  every  other,  has  most  bene- 
ficially aflectcd  the  permanent  welfare  of  mankind.  Xot  more 
than  fifteen  years,  perhaps  even  sooner,  after  the  discovery  of 
printing,  John  de  Spira  (spe'raJt)  transported  it  from  Germany 
to  Venice ;  and  Sanuto  notices  a  patent  granted  to  him  for  the 
exclusive  publication,  during  five  years,  of  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  and  Plinv. 

4.  Nicolas  Jansen,  and  others  of  much  eminence,  succeeded 
•him ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  art  was  consummated  when 
Aldus  Manutius  {mah-nu' she-us),  a  native  of  Bassia'no,  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  established  himself  in  the  Bepublic  in 
1488.  The  zeal  of  that  illustrious  scholar  first  opened  at  large 
the  hitherto  partially  reveatd  stores  of  Greek  literature.  He 
invented  the  italic  or  cursive  letter,  in  imitation,  it  is  said,  of 
the  hand-writing  of  Petrarch;  he  collected  around  him  the 
most  disfinguislied  learned  men  ot  his  time  ;  and  in  the  Keaca- 
demia,  which  he  instituted,  most  of  the  celebrated  names  of  the 
ago  were  counted,  including  that  of  Erasmus. 

5.  That  brilliant  company  discussed  in  their  weekly  meetings 
the  authority  and  the  various  readings  of  manuscripts,  decided 
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wliat  works  most  deserved  to  be  published,  assitited  in  their  col- 
lation and  transcription,  and  even  corrected  the  sheets  as  they 
passed  through  the  press.  To  the  zeal  of  the  elder  Aldus,  of 
his  son,  and  of  his  son's  son — for  the  honorable  labors  of  this 
family  were  continued  during  three  successive  generations — 
literature  is  indebted  not  only  for  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  typography  which  still  adorn  our  libraries,  but  for  the 
very  existence  of  numerous  works,  which,  unless  for  their  skill 
and  assiduity,  would  most  probably  have  been  lost  to  us  forever. 
Such  were  some  of  the  many  springs  fi'om  which  riches  were  de- 
rived by  the  descendants  of  the  fishermen  of  Kialto  {re-ahl'to). 
Their  territory, during  tiie  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,had  stretched 
itself  from  the  coasts  of  the  Lngune  and  the  narrow  ancient 
Dogado  over  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Xorthern  Italy. . . ; 

6.  The  "  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic"  was  a  ceremony  insti- 
tuted by  the  Pope  after  the  victory  gained  in  1177  by  the  Vene- 
tians over  tlie  fleet  of  the  German  emperor,  to  make  known  to 
all  posterity  tliat  the  right  of  conquest  had  "subjugated  the 
Adriatic  to  Venice,  as  a  spouse  to  her  husband  !''  Of  all  the 
privileges  with  which  the  Venetians  were  ever  gifted,  this  papal 
grant  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by  them  with  the  most 
tenacious  pride.  The  Adriatic  is  now  widowed  of  her  lord; 
but  during  the  long  course  of  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
every  fresh  return  of  the  Feast  of  Ascension  witnessed  the 
renewal  of  her  figurative  nuptials. 

7.  The  Doge  and  his  nobles,  having  heard  mass  in  the  church 
of  San  Nicolo,  embarked  on  board  the  gorgeous  Bu'centaur — a 
state  galley  blazing  with  gold,  enriched  with  costly  ornaments, 
and  preserving  such  fanciful  identity  with  the  original  fabric 
as  could  be  obtained  by  perpetual  repair  without  total  recon- 
struction. Gliding  through  the  canals,  amid  festive  shouts  and 
triumphal  music,  this  superb  pageant  arrived  at  the  shore  of 
Lido,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  there  the  princely  bride- 
groom, dropping  a  golden  ring  into  the  bosom  of  his  betrothed, 
espoused  her  with  this  brief  but  significant  greeting,  "We  wed 
thee  with  this  ring,  in  token  of  our  true  and  i)erpetual  sover* 
eignty !" 

22* 
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Modem  Venice. — Byron. 

[From  ''  Cbilde  Harold's  PUgrimage.''] 

1.  I  8TOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.;* 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand ;  * 

I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  stmctares  rise 

As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand ; 
A  thousand^  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 

Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  tlic  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 

Looked  to  the  wingM  lion's  marble  piles, 
When  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  ialfls  I 

2.  8he  looks  a  sea  Cybele,t  fresh  fVom  ocean, 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers ; 
And  such  she  was — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 

From  the  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exbaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 

In  puiple  w^as  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarch's  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

f .  ^n  Venice  Tasso'sJ  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songlcss  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear  : 
•   Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasent  place  of  nil  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. 

*  The  oommunicHtion  bet^rcen  the  ducnl  pwlace  and  the  prisons  of  Venice  b  hy  a  glooniy  bridj^ 
or  coTorod  {^iillory.  hl|;h  nbnve  the  wHtcr,  and  divided  by  a  stone  w»U  Into  a  pasaagv  and  a  ealL  Th* 
etate  donKCons  were  sunk  into  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  priaon«r,  when  taken  out  to 
die,  was  conducted  scross  the  KHllery  t«)  the  other  side,  and  belns  then  led  back  Into  the  otlm'  eom- 
partniffnt  or  cell,  upon  the  brid;;p,  was  there  strangled.  Tlie  low  portal  throngfa  which  the  cnmlnal 
was  taken  into  the  cell  is  now  wnlled  up  ;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  Is  atill  known  bytba 
name  of  the  "  BritiKC  of  Sighs.  "—.Vorr  by  Lord  Byron. 

t  Cyhele  (iti/.'e-lf),  the  froddcss  of  nnturo  or  the  earth,  la  frequently  rapruMited  with  a  aeaptre  ia 
her  hand,  and  her  head  ia  always  covered  with  towers. 

t  Bafore  tha  conqnest  of  Venice,  the  gondoliers  were  aeeastomed  to  ilnf  a  aong  taken  ftnm  Taaao*s 
fWmoas  puom,  "  Jernsalem  Delirered  ;"  bat  it  U  aaid  that  the  song  haa  died  with  the  I 
•f  the  republic. 
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4.  But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 

Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 

Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanished  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 

With  the  Rialto;  Shylock  and  the  Moor,* 
And  Pierre,*  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away — 

The  keystones  of  the  arch  I  though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 
«  »  »  * 

5.  The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 

And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  BucentauT  lies  rotting  unrestored, 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ; 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood. 

Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  withered  power, 
Over  the  proud  Plac*  where  an  emperor  siied,t 

And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour, 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 

6.  The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — 

An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 

Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  where  they  have 

The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwinet  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt; 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  I 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe.§ 

» 

7.  Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 

Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 
Are- they  not  bridled? — ^Venice,  lost  and  won, 

*  Skt^odc  ifl  the  chief  character  of  Shakspeare's  play,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice;"  by  the  Moor  te 
meant  Otheilo,  the  chief  character  in  Shakcpeare's  tragedy  of  that  name,  the  scene  of  which  In  chiefly 
laid  in  Venice.  Pierre  has  reference  to  Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved,"  In  which  the  chief  character 
bears  that  name. 

t  A  victory  was  gained  in  1177  over  the  fleet  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  one  of  the  Soabian  emperors; 
and  at  the  congress  which  was  held  at  Venice  a  short  time  afterward,  Frederick  approached  the 
throne  on  which  Pope  Alexander  III.  was  sitting,  and,  In  the  presence  of  the  doge  and  other  dlgni- 
tariee.  prostrated  himsdf,  and  allowed  the  pope  to  pat  his  foot  upon  hia  neck  in  token  of  submission. 

t  A  German  word  meaning  avalcmche. 

I  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Cmsaders  in  1204,  chiefly  through  the  skill  and  prowess  of  the 
Venetians,  nnder  their  doge,  Dandolo,  then  ninety  yean  of  age.  The  throne  of  the  Baitera  Emplm 
was  oflTered  to  him,  and  he  reftised  to  accept  11 
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Her  thirtei'n  kundrt'd  years  oi'  fretidoin  done, 

Siuks,  like  a  sea- weed,  into  whence  she  rose  i 
BetUT  be  whclm'd  benealh  the  waves,  and«shaiiy 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 


8.  In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tj^re, — 

Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  which  through  fire 

And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea  \ 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 

And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia!    Vouch  it,  ye 

Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight  I  * 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight 

9.  Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd — tlie  long  file 

Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  t«  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt  tlie  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 

Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 

Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls. 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 

Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals. 
Have  fiung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lonely  walls. 

The  Fall  of  Poland.— Camp6ei;. 

[The  third  partition  of  Poland  occarred  In  1793.    It  wa?  preceded  by  an  nnraccessftd 
attempt  of  the  Polep,  under  their  jipillaDt  leader,  Koscia^ko,  to  achieve  their  indepead 
ence.    The  rollowin?  lines,  from  Campbell's  "  Plcoi^urcs  of  Hope/*  are  deecriptive  of 
the  sad  result  of  their  effortt*.] 

1.  Oh  I  Sacred  Trutli  I  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile. 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  lejiQ^ued  Oi)pression  pour'd  to  northern  wans 
Her  whiskcr'd  pandoura  and  her  fierce  hussars,* 
Waved  her  drvad  standard  to  the  breeze  of  mom, 
Poal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twang'd  her  trumpet  horn ; 
Tumultuous  horror  broodi'd  o'er  the  van, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Polaml  and  to  man  ? 

2^  AVareaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  survey'd 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
Oh  I  heaven  !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save  / 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
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Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains. 
Rise,  fellow-men  I  our  country  yet  remains  I 
By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high! 
And  swear  for  her  to  live ! — with  her  to  die  I 

3.  He  said,  and  on  the  rampart  heights  array' d 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismay'd ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  fonn, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm ; 
Low,  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge,  or  death, — the  watchword  and  reply  ; 
Then  peal'd  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm,  * 
And  the  loud  tocsin^  toU'd  their  last  alarm  > 

4.  In  vain,  alas  I  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  I 

From  rank  to  rank  your  voUey'd  thunder  flew ; — 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  Mend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
DroppM  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career ; — 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shriek'd — ^as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

5.  The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there, 
Tumultuous  horror  shook  the  midnight  air- 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood -dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below ; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  away, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  ! 

Hark  I  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  tUlmder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call  I 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flash'd  along  tiie  sky, 
And  conscious  Nature  shudder'd  at  the  cry  I 

6.  Oh  I  righteous  heaven  I  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave. 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  O  vengeance  I  where  thy  rod 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God ; 

That  curbed  proud  Ammon  when  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thimder*d  from  a&r? 
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Where  was  the  stonn  that  slnmber'd  till  the  host 
Of  blood-fttain'd  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast. 
Then  bade  the  deep  and  wild  commotion  flow, 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 

7.  Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty^  dead  I 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled  I 
Friends  of  the  world  I  restore  your  swords  to  man. 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  Tan ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone. 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own  I 
Qh  I  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell— (he  Bruce  of  fiannockbum  ! 


The  Dirge  of  Nicholas.— i>antei. 

[Kicbobtf,  Emperor  of  Rapi<ia,  wu  a  stem  and  r«iDorMieM  despot.  The  hwdnvG* 
tion  of  Pobuid  (U"^)*  and  the  cruel  pnnlehmenu  inflicted  by  NicholM  upon  the  nntoi^ 
Innate  Poles ;  the  crashhig  oat  of  the  Hungarian  Inrarrection  by  the  Interference  of  the 
<>.ar,  and  the  Crimean  war,  were  the  most  noted  cvenie  of  hla  reign.  Nicbolaa  died 
A«  hilc  the  latter  wai«  in  pro^rene  (1855).  The  following  lines  are  from  the  '*  Lays  of  the 
Crimeaa  War/'  by  William  S.  Daniel] 

1.  Hark,  hark !  to  the  telegraph  bell  I 

There  are  news  on  the  trembling  wire, 
That  well  their  mighty  message  tell 
In  words  of  living  fire ; 
A  man  lies  dead 
On  a  royal  bed, 
Who  hath  spilt  man's  blood  like  nun ; 
But  his  hour  is  come, 
And  his  lips  are  dumb, 
And  heUl  never  shed  blood  again : 
Coffin  him,  coffin  him  under  the  sod, 
Nicholas  Romanoff  meets  his  God  I 

2.  Speed  the  news  by  the  swelling  sail 

And  the  hoof  of  the  desert  steed, 
To  doiksome  nooks  where  mourners  wail. 

And  fields  where  brave  men  bleed ; — 
Speed  the  news  to  the  freeman's  strand, 

And  the  captive's  rayless  cell — 
Breathe  them  o'er  Siberian  land. 

Where  the  despot's  victims  dwell, 
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Crush'd  in  body,  sear'd  in  heart, 
By  the  fell  tormentor's  art, — 
And  whisper  low 
O'er  the  silent  snow — 
'*  Exile  1  raise  your  drooping  head, 
The  monarch  of  the  knout  is  dead  l" 

8.  Send  the  welcome  tidings  forth, 
O'er  the  pine- woods  of  the  North — 
Finland  1  arm  you  for  the  fight 
With  the  hated  Muscoyito— 
Swedes !  whom  great  Qustavus  led, 
Claim  your  own — the  tyrant's  dead  I 

4.  Bear  the  tale  to  Schamyl  Bey,* 

The  gray  old  Lion  of  the  Hill, 
•Where,  amid  his  wild  array, 

He  defies  the  Russian  still ; — 
And  the  lion's  whelps  will  roar. 
Like  the  waves  that  lash  their  shore : 
Launch  the  news,  like  darts  of  fire, 

To  fair  Warsaw's  shatter'd  wall, 
And  let  every  trembling  spire 

Thunder  forth  the  tocsin-call ; 
Up,  thou  gallant  Polish  land  1 
Back  the  steed,  and  grasp  the  brand ; 
Let  your  lances  shine  like  fiame, — 
*  On  1  in  Kosciusko's  name ! 
Lord  and  peasant,  boy  and  man, 
Forward,  forward  to  the  van  I 
He  who  on  your  birthright  trod. 
Stands  before  wro^g'd  Poland's  GK>d  I 

» 

5.  Mourning  woman  I  lift  your  voice 

From  the  black  abyss  of  woe '; 
Let  your  stricken  soul  rejoice 

That  the  spoiler's  head  is  low — 
Ye  who  blistering  tears  have  shed 
For  brothers,  lovers,  husbands  dead — 


*  Schunyl  (EngUsb.  Samven,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Caacusns,  up  to  the  desth  of  Nicholu  had 
for  years  defended  hit  conntiy  mcceiefblij  against  the  attacks  of  the  Rnsslansw    In  1SB9  his  last 
,  stronghold  was  taken,  and  he  became  for  a  short  time  a  hunted  fVigitire.    He  was  at  last  surprised, 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  a  eaptlre  to  St.  PetersbwSi  irbare  he  was  kindlj  raoeived  bj  tha  csar,  Alex- 
ander, and  assigned  a  residwiw  wltb  ft  peaitoii. 
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Georgian,  Turk,  Circassian  fair ! 
Dry  the  clieck  and  braid  th«  hair, 
In  the  festal  song  take  part. 
Send  the  chorus  lh)ni  the  hear^* 
Polish  lady,  Polish  lass. 
Sing  the  dirge  of  Nicholas  I 


Bitftory.— Soii#/^« 

Thotj  chronicle  of  crunes  I  I  icad  no  more 
For  I  am  one  who  willingly  would  love 
His  fellow-kind.     O  gentle  Poesy, 
Receive  me  from  the  court's  polluted  scenes ; 
From  dungeon  horrors,  from  the  fields  of  war, 
Receive  me  to  your  haunts, — that  I  may  nurae 
lily  nature's  belter  feelings ;  for  my  soul 
Sickens  at  man's  misdeeds  t 

I  spake,  when  lo  1 
There  stood  before  me,  in  her  majesty, 
Cflo,  the  strong-ej'cd  muse.    Upon  her  brow 
Sate  a  calm  anger.    Go,  yoimg  man,  she  cried. 
Sigh  among  myrtle  bowere,  and  let  thy  soul 
Elfnse  itself  in  st ruins  so  sorrowful  sweet, 
That  love-sick  maids  may  weep  upon  thy  page, 
Soothed  with  delicious  sorrow.     Oh,  shame !  shame  I 
AV'as  it  for  this  I  wakenM  thy  young  mind  ? 
Was  it  for  tliis  I  made  thy  swelling  heart 
Tlirob  at  the  deeds  of  Greece,  and  thy  Iwy's  eye 
So  kindle  wlien  that  glorious  Spartan  dieil  ? 
Boy  1  boy !  deceive  me  not !    What  if  the  tale 
Ot  uiunlerM  millions  strike  a  chilling  pang ; 
Wliat  if  Tiberius  in  his  island's  stews 
And  Philip  at  his  beads,  alike  inspire 
Strong  anger  and  contempt ;  hast  thou  not  riaen 
With  nobler  feelings, — with  a  deeper  love 
For  freedom  ?    Yes ;  if  righteously  thy  soul 
Loathes  the  black  history  of  human  crim 
And  Iinnian  misery,  let  that  spirit  fill 
Tliy  song,  and  it  shall  teach  thee,  boy !  \o  raise 
Strains  such  as  Cato  might  have  deign'd  to  hear. 
As  Sidney  in  his  hall  of  bliss  may  love. 
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OF  DIFFICULT  AND  UNUSUAL  WORDS. 


A-baft'.    Toward  the  9tern  of  ft  TcgBel. 
Ab-o-rlff'l-nes  (-rij'e-neez).     The  Arst 

lahaDitantB  of  a  coantry. 
Ab-so-ln'Clon.     Act  of  tteelng  ftom 

^ilt;  acqalttal.' 
Ad^u-ra'tlon*     Act  of  charglno;  sol- 
emnly, or  with  oath.    • 
Ad'Ja-Ui.nt«    An  aissistantj  a  military 

officer. 
Ad'ml-ral*    The  commander-in-chiel  of 

a  fleet. 
JE'dl1e-0lilp*    The  office  ot  an  adUe.  a 

magistrate  at    Borne,   who    bad    the 

ctu^e  of  the  temple?,  pnblic  baildings, 

and  Btreets. 
A^fll'-l-a-ted«    Haying  a  dose  copnec- 

tion  with. 
Al'le'sianee  {Jance).    Obligation  of  a 

^abject :  loyalty. 
Al-lu'Tl-al.    Formed  by  the  flowing  of 

water;  carried  down  by  the  flow  of 

rivers.' 
Am-a-tear'.    A  lover  of  any  science  or 

art ;  not  a  profe:»8or. 
Am-inu-nt'tlon.     Military  stores,  as 

powder,  balL%  etc 
Am-pli-fl-ca'tlon.   Act  of  enlarging  or 

exaggerating. 
An-al'o-in^*    Kesemblance  of  things  in 

Bome  respects  nnlike. 
An-tag^'o-uiciC,    An  opponent. 
Au-te-dl-Ia'vi-«j&.      Bxisting   before 

the  delnge. 
An'tt-doCe*     That  which  connteracts 

the  cQ'ects  of  any  drag. 
A-pos'tro-plilze.    Jo  address  In  a  for- 
mal manner. 
Aq'nl-lluie,   Kesembling  an  eagle;  bent 

like  an  eaglets  beak. 
Ar'que-baae  (-frtwi).    A  gnn ;  a  mnt«ket. 
Ar-Ul'le-ry.    weapons  of  war:  troops 

that  manage  cannon,  etc. 
Aa-trol'o-g^y«  Pretended  pclence  of  fore- 
telling future  events  by  the  appearance 

of  the  stars. 
Aa'su-ry.    Foretelling  events  by  signs 

or  omens. 
Aus-pt'cioafl«    'Having  omens  of  suc- 
cess; fovorable. 
An-tlieii'tt-eate.     To    e^tablls'h    the 

troth  of  anything  by  authority. 


Bal'sa*    AkindofboatasedlnPeni. 
Bar'bel*    A  kind  of  fish,  tiaving  append- 
ages at  its  mouth.    (Hence  its  name, 

ftom  barba^  a  beard.) 
BaC-tarion.    A  body  of  soldiers,  vary- 
ing from  500  to  600  in  nnmber. 
Bajr'ou  (di'oo).  An  inlet  connecting  wtth 

rivera  or  lakes. 
Be-lioove'fnl*      Useftil:     necessary; 

profitable. 
0e^ma«  The  platform  or  rostram  whence 

the  Greek  orators  spoke. 
Be-nifl^ni-Cy.      Kindness  ;    good-will ; 

mildness. 
Blb-ll-off'ra-phT.      The    science  of 

books:  knowledge  of  authors,  editions 

of  books,  etc. 
Bl-Off'ra-plier.    A  writer  of  lives ;  one 

who  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of 

persons. 
Blv'onac  (bitf^vfok).    Passing  the  night 

in  the  open  air,  as  soldiers. 
Blas'plie-my. ,  Impious  words ;   pro- 
Boom.  A  spar  need  for  attaching  a  sail ; 

a  deep,  hollow  sound. 
Boarn.    A  bound  or  limit. 
Broad'stde.    The  discharge  of  aQ  the 

funs  on  one  side  of  a  ship. 
'vrarks.     The  boarding  around  a 
vessel  above  the  deck;  Bunpart^ ;  for- 
tifications. 

Ga-bal'»  ^  small  body  of  persons  asso- 
ciated for  intrigne. 

Ca-clqae'  (rseek).  The  name  of  a  chief  in 
Mexico. 

Cal'a-basli.  A  species  of  gourd ;  a  ves- 
sel made  from  it. 

Cal-ctiie\  To  rednce  to  powder  by  heat. 

Cam-palsn'*  The  part  of  a  year  an 
army  is  in  active  service. 

Can-non-adc'*  An  assault  with  can- 
non. 

€a-plC'n-late»  To  yield  on  expressed 
conditions. 

Car-a-Tan'.  A  body  of  travellers  in  the 
Bast 

Car'a-Tel.    A  small  or  light  ship. 

Cas-sa'va.  The  plant  firom  which  tapi- 
oca iB  obtained. 
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(<a.(aii'tro-pli«>.    The  termination  of  ftn 

«'\rni  ;  «  riii»inily. 
€^a-tlie  dral.    Tl"*  prinrij«I  church  in 

a  ilit  K-OM*,  or  «li*irici  of  a  bi^ht>p. 
<'av-R-ller'  K-^*<t).    An  aruied  hoi>eiuan  ; 

a  kini;hl. 
C'iKlv'Rr-ronM.  Kni«htly ;  galUnt ;  gcne- 

roU!«  and  hravu. 
Cbron'l-eler.     A  narrator  of  event*; 

an  hl-tohau. 
Clc'a  trlzc.    To  form  a  scat    to  heal  a 

wound. 
Clr-cuiM-naT'i-ffa**^*    To  Mil  around. 
da.y'niore«   A  Ijir^*'  t\vo-hand«'d  ti\v«>rd. 
Col  leasue'.     A  psirlher;  an  aj^-ocmto. 
Col'lop.    A  wnall  cut  or  i-lice  of  meal ;  a 

rhop  or  i*tfak. 
Co-loM'ftnw*    A  Ptatup  of  immense  Pize. 
Cont-bua'tl-bleM.   Maienalt>  for  ^ettiuc 

Art'  to  auythlnjr.  . 

CoiiB-iueiii-ora'don.       Keopm^'    in 

m<Mn«»rv  by  public  celebration. 
Coni'iiio'ii-^veaUli.    A  free  t»tatc;  the 

public  pMKl. 
Com-pat'l-ble.    Suiial)le  to;   consist- 
ent with 
ron-<*ep'tloii«  Act  of  conceivins;;  idea. 
€on-rll'l-aie.    To  ^'ain  the  favor  of;  to 

obtain  by  couce(*^i«>n. 
rou-cur'rrnt.     Unitini::  asTt^olnjj. 
C»n-tl«-CM'tlon.     Tnm-fcrriny  to   the 

Htate  as  a  penalty  ;  forfeiture. 
Con  fla -sera' tton.     An  extensive  Are. 
Cou'ureve-rock'et.      A      dc-truclive 

rocket  invented  by  Sir  William  Cou- 

gjeve. 
Con-nolM-nenr'.    One  t^killed  in  jaag- 

iiip  workt*  of  an. 
ron-nii'bl-ul.    Tcrtaining  to  marriase ; 

cojiju^tmI. 
ron-Miiiii-ina'Uon.    Completion. 
Con  tciii  po-ra-rjr.     Existing  at  the 

fame  Time. 
Coii-tl;S'uous.    Adjoininr;. 
Contour'  {'tuof).    Oatlinc  of  any  figure 

or  object. 
Cou'tti-mo-lf.     Disdainful  treatment; 

hcorn  :  rcprinirh. 
Cor'nel-cy,    OlUce  of  a  cornet,  or  one 

wbo  bear*  the  euhign  of  a  troop  of  cav- 

alrv. 
Cor'Nnlr.    A  pirate  ;  a  piratical  vepisel. 
(^orM'lot.     A  b::lit  urnior  for  the  body. 
C«»M'rler.    A  nioPcfnirer  t>ent  in  lia-ie. 
Crr-dii'llty.      Keadine««8     to     believe 

without  proof.  * 

Crypt.    A   cell;   a  concealed   nook;   a 

•.TJivf  or  tomb. 
Ciil  ras-wlor'  (kwe-rofi-ffer^.    A  poldier 

in  nnnor. 
Ciil'v<'r  III.    A  ppecies  of  ordnance;  a 

lo'i:  cniiMtm. 
4^ii-pi<ri-ty.      Intense  dcpire    of   ifain ; 
Cii  po-lu.    A  dome  ;  an  arched  or  vauU- 

♦'d  roof. 
Cur'few.    A  b '11  nin'jr  in  the  evening  as 

a  si;,'iial  to  extin>;uii*h  fire^. 

Dan'pliln.     The  title  f«irmcrly  uivcn  to 

tli«'  eltli'st  ^on  of  tbe  Kiu;:  ol  Fniiice. 
He  4-a|>-l-ta'llon.  Act  <>t  bcheii<liiig. 
i>c-ccn'ULi-al.    Continuing  ten  ycar». 


Del-e-gra'Clon.     Act  U  ♦«wiiTi£r  a^^y 

Oil  commiwion ;  the  persons  commja- 

sioued. 
Dem'a  soffiie.       A   fi&ctioos    popular 

leiider. 
De-mlse'.    Dcc<-a^e;  death. 
De-nom-l-naUon.      A  name;    Mct 

of  (.'hrii^tianp. 
Der'vls,    An  Eastern  ]>rio9t  or  monk. 
IH-«-bol'l-cal.    Kelatiug  to  the  devil; 

devilich  ;  wicked, 
Dl-ras't<yry.     The  associate  body  of 

judtrei*  amonir  the  Greeks. 
I»l'o-rea«.      ftifirict    in    charge    of   a 

bii«liop  ;  a  bishop'e  bcc. 
Dla-crtm'liiat«.     To  judge  between ; 

to  dilitingui^h.  »  ».  ^   * 

Dojir'nta.      A  settled  truth  ;  established 

docirine. 
00-iues'CI-eate.    To  accommodate  to 

the  hou:*e  ;  to  tame. 
I>on.    To  put  on  ;  reverse  of  dqf,  to  pot 

otr. 
J>ow'a-e«r.    The  widow  of  a  king;  a 

widow  with  a  jointure. 
Duo 'at.    A  European  coin  Ftmck  by  a 

duke. 
Dy'neii-ty.    A  race  of  sovereigns  Ttxza- 

ing  in  succe:»i*iou. 

Ec-clcul-aa'tl-eal.   Relating    to    the 

church. 
E-Jac-u-la'tton.  An    exclamation ;  a 

p  raver.  • 
IS-lab'o-nite.    To  finish  with  labor  and 

t^kill. 
Em-bla'zon.    To  adorn  with  heraldic 

flLnire;*  and    enifigna;    to    deck    w^ih 

glaring  colon*. 
E'n.lr,    A  civil  officer  of  distinction  In 

the  Eai>i. 
Eiu'lN-ffta-ry*    One  sent  on  a  mission. 
Bm-po'rl-uili.    A  phu^e  of  commerce  ; 

a  mart. 
En-fruii'cblse-meiit.    Making;  free; 

coiiferriniT  the  privilcijes  of  a  citlren. 
En-ffroKKod'.    Entirely    occupied    in ; 

CI  'phMl  in  a  kirge  hand. 
E-plieni'e-ral.     LasUng  only  a  day; 

irniisieiit. 
Ep-i-dciu'lc.    Affi'ctinj:  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  a  "^CTieral  dii?tvmpor. 
E-plM-co-pa'U-an.    RvlA^^ng  to  epir^co- 

pacy,  or  the  government  of  a  church  by 

a  iMi^hop. 
Ep-i-«iod'l-ca]»«  Relating  to  an  epiiKKie; 

di«rressive. 
Ep'1-tlieC.    A  terra  used  to  denote  the 

quail  iv  of  anylhimr  ;  a  title. 
E-qiilp'ment.     Fitting  out ;   fbmieh- 

lui: ;  preparation. 
Er-ii  dl'ttOD.      Knowledge     obtained 

from  books  ;  leari'inir. 
Es'pl-o-iiage.    Suspicious  observation; 

the  clope  watch  of  a  t»py. 
Eft-ponae'.    To  marry;  to  assnmc  the 

dcteiiBo  of. 
Es'tii-a  ry.    Arm  of  the  sea  in  which 

the  tide  rit^es. 
Ea'lo-«!:y.    A  speech  or  writing  in  praise 

of  any  person. 
E-vac-u-ate«    To  make  empty  ;  to  quit. 
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Ex-as'per-atc.    To   make    angry;   to 

provoke. 
Ex-cru'd-ate.    To    afflict  with  great 

pain ;  to  tortare. 
Ex^em-pla-ry.    Worthy  of  imitation  ; 

serving  as  an  example  or  copy. 
Kx-ter-mi-na'tton.  ITtter  destraction. 
Kx'pl-ate«    To  atone  for ;  to  make  eatls- 

fiictkm  tor.  _ 

Cx-p^M'ta-lafe.     To    reason    with, 

asainet  any  proposed  act 
Ex-ur'pi&te*    Tb  root  oat ;  to   destroy. 

Fal'cliion  (fawPchtm).    A  short  carved 

sword. 
FaI-la'cloo«.      Deceptive ;     seeming 

true,  bat  really  fklse. 
Fan-tan' tic,    FancifUI ;  whimsical. 
Pant  {nautioal\.     A  rope  ased  to  secare 

a  boat  or  other  vessel. 
Fe'al-ty.    Duty  to  a  saperior ;  loyalty ; 

homasre. 
FeoflTment  {foment).     Grant  of  real 

property. 
Flo-tiria.    A  small  fleet;  or  collection 

of  vessels. 
Frts'ate«    A  ship  of  war,  next  in  size 

.  to  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Fnl'mlned.    Exploded  with  noise  as 

of  thnnder. 
Faiic'tlon-a-ry.     One  who  holds  an 

oflicc. 
Fon-da-meii'tal.  .  Pertaining  to  the 

foamlatioii ;  e:*i<untial.    . 
Fa'sll-lade.    A  diecUarge  of  masketry. 

Oal'ax-y.  The  milky  way :  the  lami- 
noas  tract  cncompa^tfing  the  heavens. 

Oal'lo-on*  A  large  Spanish  ship  with 
tfiuveral  decks. 

Ctar'rI-Mou.  A  body  of  soldiers  in 
change  of  a  fort. 

Gar-rote\  Execation  by  strangling  with 
an  iron  collar  and  screw. 

Oarter-Klns->i^^<^rai*«  An  officer  of 
the  English  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Ge'ni-al.    Prodactive ;  cheerAil  or  gay. 

Goair^r-man'te*  A  Spanish  gover- 
ness.- 

Greairea*    Armor  for  the  legs. 

Gren-a-dler'.    A  tall  foot-soldier. 

Guer*ril'la»    Irregular  warihre. 

Gall'lo-tlne'  UfhWUhtem').  A  fhime  with 
a  large  blade  used  in  France  for  behead- 
ing* 

O  on'walea  {gun*ndt),  D  pper  part  of  a 
shlpV  side. 

GjTTea  i^iws).    Chalna  for  the  Umbs. 

Ha-biri-menta.    Garments ;  dothliig. 
Hatclies.    Openings  in  a  ship^s  deck ; 

coverings  for  these  openings. 
Haw'ser.    A  rope  or  cable  to  fiisten  a 

ship  (sometimes  written  halser). 
If  en&'l-splierti.     Half  of  a  sphere  or 

globe  ;  half  of  the  earth. 
Mer'ald-rif*      System    of  distingnish- 

ing    families    and    their  descendants 

by  emblems,  .such  as  coats  of  arms, 

etc. 
He-red'l-ta-rjr*    Descending  by  inher« 

itance. 


Hes-pe'rl-a^ii.    Western. 

Hop^l-tes  {Greek).  Heavy-armed  sol- 
diers. 

Ho-rfl'zoii.  The  circle  which  divides 
the  visible  flrom  the  invisible  part  of 
the  heavens. 

Id'l-om.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
a  language. 

Is-no-mlii'l-oiis-lr*  With  pablicdis- 
grace ;  scandabasly. 

Il-lfrer-a-cy*  Want  of  learning ;  igno- 
rance. 

ll'ln-ml-na'tloii  {qf  donb).  Adorn- 
ment with  pictures  and  colors. 

Il-lu'fliire.  Deceiving  by  a  fidse  Kp* 
pearance. 

Im-mo-la'tlon.    Sacrifice. 

Im-ma'nfl-ty,  Freedom  fW)m  obliga- 
tion ;  special  exemption. 

Im-per'irl-ouB.    Inpenetrable. 

Im-pet-u-ofl'l.ty.  Violence;  onward 
force. 

Im-pla'ca-ble*  Not  to  be  appeased  or 
satisfied. 

Im-prea'iia-ble*  Not  to  be  taken  by 
assault. 

Im-promp'tn.  Without  preparation ; 
off-hand. 

In-«c-ceB«'ll-bEe«  Not  to  be  reached 
unapproachable. 

Iii'cia«  The  title  given  to  a  king  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians. 

ln-ean-ta'tlon»  Ceremony  or  process 
of  enchantment. 

In-cor'po-rate.  To  suite  with;  to 
form  Into  a  body. 

In-dJUCe-nons  (-d(;-).  Belonging  to  a 
particular  country ;  native. 

In-dom'l-ta-ble*  Not  to  be  subdned ; 
unconquerable;  untamable. 

In-fkFIl-ble*  Incapable  of  error;  un- 
Ihiling. 

In-flam'ma-ble.  Easily  set  on  fire; 
very  combustible. 

Im-lios'ptt-a-ble*  Unkind  or  cruel  to 
strangers;  repulsive. 

In-sld'i-oas*    Ensnaring;  treacherous. 

In-sn'per-a-ble*  Not  to  be  overcome ; 
insarmonntable. 

In-ter'inent*    Barlal. 

In-ttm'l-date.    To  frighten ;  to  alarm. 

lu-torer-ance.  Want  of  forbearance 
toward  others  of  difi'erent  religious 
views  tiom.  ourselves;  disposition  to 
persecute. 

In-trln'stc.  Inherent;  internal;  be- 
longing to  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

Ketcli  (nauHeat).     A  small  vessel  with 

two  masts. 
Knot  {nautical).    A  mile. 

Llib'y-rtntli.    A  place  ftill  of  windings ; 

amaze.  « 

Lar'board  (natUieat).      The  left-hand 

side  of  a  snip  as  we  look  toward  the 

head. 
Les'end-a-ry*     Traditional ;  not  aa- 

theiitic. 
Itfe'man.   One  loved;  a  loyer  or  mis- 

trejss. 
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lieth'ar-fff.    Morbid  dnllnoipfl  or  drow- 

lal-ba'tlon.    A  pacHftcc  by  ponrin;;  oat 

win«. 
laleu-teii'ant.     An  officer  »econd  in 

rnnk ;  a  dfpuiy. 
IjOs'Ic.    Science  and  art  of  reaf<»ning. 
Ltt-flTU'l^rt'Oiia*    Sad  ;  mournful;  dole-  j 

fal.  -  ' 

I«a«-tr«'Uoii.     PiiriUcatiou  by  expis-  | 

tiiry  offfrinif.  i 

niac-ua-nlin'itf*  Greatncpaof mind; 
jfrnertJHiiy. 

IVIafC-neCtr  needle.  AnecHlleaflfectod 
with  iim.ncii^iii,  and  hnvins;  the  prop- 
erty of  pitintiiu'  toward  tlie  nortli. 

IVIam'ntou*     itictit';* ;  ttic  i;iid  of  riches. 

niaii'l-ple.  A  finiill  body^  of  aoldicn* 
aiii<(iit;jh('  Uomaii**. 

lllR-n4eii*«'re«  A  dexterous  movoment ; 
a  iiini(a;;i'iu. 

Mar  i-lliue  (-tim).  Pertainiiif;  to  the 
»»ea. 

^ar  cl-net.  One  very  precloe  in  disci- 
pline. 

Ular-lyr-ol'o-ary.    Ilis'tory  of  martyrs. 

IVIelliriu-ouN.  Flo  win;;  eueclly,  as 
\\\\\\  h<»iM'y. 

nicz  zo-tliit.  A  icind  of  cnirravini;  on 
(•i>pp<T.  r«— iMub'in;;  in  iln  eU'ccts  draw- 
iui:*  in  Imlia  tiilc. 

iTI  i d  M li  1 1>- lu a n  •  A  youu;;  naval  officer 
or  cAilet. 

ITIlii'a-ret.  A  ••lender  and  lofty  turret; 
•thi*  -pire  of  a  niDMiiie. 

mill  ver.  The  Hue  white  fur  of  the 
ermine. 

mir'a-rle.  A  wonderAil  event;  an  oc- 
eurn*nr«'  at  vnr.jinee  with  the  estab- 
li-hfci  law  -  "»r  ii:ntir>'. 

Hflz'zen  (h-i>/-ii- i/k     llindmont. 

Hloii'iiM-tcr-y.  A  lioiiie  for  reli^ioas  re- 
tin'MUMit ;  jin  }ihl)i'y  or  convent. 

IIIofiquoi//w>^').  A  Moliammedan  temple. 

IHii-nlf'l  pal.  Hi*l<>n<,Mn«;  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  city. 

niu-la-birity.  Lialdlity  to  chan<;c; 
incAin^tuncy. 

ilfii-tl-neer'.  One  who  commits  raminy. 

niii'll-iiy.  A  rev()lt  in  tlie  navy  or  army. 

iny«'ti-fal.     Ob-cure;  unintelli;;:ible. 

niytli-oro  sy,  A  liii*iory  of  the  ancient 
fublt'?*,  inclii>lin<j  those  relating  to  the 
heathen  deities. 

Ncc'ro  nian-cy.  Foreteinni»  events 
hyiillin;;  up  the  dead;  conjuration; 
poicery. 

N^-iiiud'fo.  Pastoral;  wandering  from 
pl.ice  to  place  with  lloclcs. 

ObV-ll«(k.     A  tall   and   slender  stone 

p>  i:*ili(l. 

Ob'sc-qiiicH.    Fitneral  ceremonio!". 
Oc-to-tfe-iia'ri-au.      A  jjcr-on  ei^^hty 
\  ivir.x  of  {i.:c. 

Op-\)ri>'brl-iini.      Dixprace ;    infamy; 

n»pro}ich. 
Or'a-lo-ry.        Public     spealdntr;     elo- 

ciueijcc ;  rhetoric. 
Ord'iiance.    Cannon  ;  heavy  artillery. 


Or-ffan-zlne'  (zMn\  A  kind  of  silk 
thri'ad  made  like  rope  by  tvUtin* 
several  strands  into  one  thrrad. 

Or'l-fia  m  me.    The  ancient  royal  s^teod 
ard  of  France. 

Para-dln.    A  knicht  errant. 

Pa-la' rer  (-/oA-).   idle  talk ;  conferenca. 

Pane -sy'ric.  A  laudatctry  spccih.  a 
euloiry. 

Par'a-dox.  A  ataieflMDt  which,  il- 
thonjrh  true,  appears  to  be  aboard. 

Par'a-atte,  A  flatterer;  a  hanger-oo; 
a  sycophant. 

Par'lla-ment,  The  lesislainre  of  Great 
Britain,  consist in^  or  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. 

Par'ox-yant.    A  spasm  or  fit. 

Par'ai-mo-uy.  Penurioo^nes^ ;  excess- 
ive de«ire  to  save  or  spare  expense. 

Pa-ter'ual,     Pertaining;  to  a  (alher. 

Pa-thet'lc.  Excitinj(  emotion ;  affect- 
ins  ^'ith  sadness. 

Pau'oi-ty.  Fewuesc ;  sniaIUies«  of  nnm- 
l>rr  or  quantity. 

Peas,  or  l¥ant'pani.  A  strine  of 
hhcn<4  used  by  the  North  Amerifan 
Indians  for  money,  and  worn  as  a  bHL 

Ped'ea-tal*  The  base  of  a*  pillar  or 
st;itue. 

Per-ad'l-oas-ness.  Treadiery;  &itJi- 
Iox«ness. 

Per-aliii'mon,  A  small  tree,  beanns 
a  plum-like  ftruit,  somewhat  a»rringent 
in  flavor,  hat  rendered  sweet  by  the 

Pha'lanx.  A  compact  body  of  in&nlry. 
Phe-uont'e-non  (Plnral  -May.    An  ap- 

p«*arance ;  anything  remarkable. 
Pbleigr-niat'te.    DuO ;  cold ;  aboancRB' 

in  phle>fm  {jUm). 
Pl-qiie'blanc  (pe-ta'blawnff).     White 

quilted  »luf[  {^'Ytnch). 
Pla-tcaii' (p/oA-to').    A  lofty  plain;  a 

tahlc-Isnd. 
Plau'Mi-blo.    Having  a  tmthftil  appear- 
ance. 
Plight.    To  pledec ;  to  give  as  saretv. 
Po-lem'lc.    luvoI%in^  a  dispute  or  dis- 

cn!»'*iou  ;  controversial. 
Por'tico*      A   aeries   of  oolnmitf;  a 

porch. 
PoM-ter'1-ty.  Descendants;  succeeding 

generations. 
Po'teii  taCe.    One  invested  With  f^reat 

power ;  u  pritice  or  sovereign. 
Prie'Cor.    A  Roman  magistrate;  a  kind 

of  judge. 
Pre'am-ble*    An  introduction,  or  pre- 

ftice. 
Pre-ca'ii-ous.    I'ncertain;  depending 

on  another's  will. 
Pred'a-tu-ry*    Subsisting  on  rapine  or 

phin<ler. 
Pred-e-eea'aor,      One   who   precedes 

another  in  an  office. 
Pre-deM'tine.     To  decree  or  appoint 

hurtirehand. 
Pre-doni'i-nanec«        Superior   Infla- 

ence ;  prevalence. 
Pre-em'l-iience.  Superiority  in  rank ; 

priority. 
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Pre'fBCt,    A  governor ;  a  commander. 

prej'nant.    Fruitful;  ftiU. 

Pre-ma-Cnre'.  Hipe  before  the  time ; 
too  early ;  unseasonable. 

Pre'sase.  Something  that  foreshows 
what  \»  to  occur ;  an  omen. 

Pre-seut't-ment.  A  notion  of  what  is 
about  to  occur. 

PrI-me'Tal.    Original ;  flrst. 

Proc-Ia-ma'tion.  A  public  announce- 
ment ;  an  edict. 

Pro-con'«aI.  The  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince among  the  Komans. 

Prosr-noft'tlc.  Foreshowing :  Pnoo- 
H08T1C8.  pijfns. 

Prom'on-to-ry,     A  high  and  rocky 

Pro-prl'e-ta-ry»  ^  possessor  in  his 
own  riffht;  an  ow^ngr. 

Pro-«<'rlbe^  To  set  down  as  con- 
demned ;  to  outlaw. 

ProC'est-anrt.  Protesting  against  the 
decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1589 ; 
opposed  to  the  doctrine,  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

ProT'lnce.  A  country  snbjcct  to  a 
foreiuTi  L'overnratmt. 

Prox-lm'l-ty.  Nearness;  being  adja- 
cent, ,      .  ^         ^     ,, 

Pnr'fled.  Bordered  with  embroidery 
and  other  fancy  work. 

Pu'rl-tans.  The  Dis^scnters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  so  called  from  their 
alleged  purity  of  doctrine. 

Po-ril-lan'l-moas.  Cowardly;  devoid 
of  courage. 

iknwtn'tor.     A  Roman  magistrate  wno 

collected  the  revenues,  etc. 
Ane'ry*    A  question  ;  an  inquiry. 
Ciuln-te8'»eiice.    An  extract  from  any 

substance  containing  all  its  virtues; 

the^iA,  or  mobt  subtle,  essence. 

Ram'part.  A  wall  or  bank  around  any 
place;  a  fortification. 

Ran'sack.  To  plunder;  to  search  for 
booty  or  plunder. 

Rec-on-nol'Cre.  To  view  or  i'ur\ey 
for  military  purposes. 

Res'l-men,  Regulation  of  diet;  gov- 
ernment. 

Roii-oon'tre,  Collision  :  personal  com- 
bat.   (Enjrlish  form.  Renrnunfer.) 

Reu'C'-f^adc.  One  who  du.~L'rt:»  to  the 
enemy. 

Uc'qul-cm.  A  hym  \ng  over  the 
(lead. 

Ro-vcr'ber-atc,    To  echo;  to  resound. 

Rhot'or-lc.  Art  of  persuasion  or  ora- 
tory; art  of  pro!*e  touipoKition, 

mt'u'-a1.  Kelatlng  to  church  service  •  a 
book  of  religious  rites. 

Ro-tnii'da.  A  round  building  with  . 
hemispherical  dome. 

Sa'chem.  The  chief  of  an  Indian 
tribe. 

Sanc'tu-a-ry«  A  sacred  place;  an 
asylum. 

San'gutu-a-ry*  Attended  with  blood- 
shed ;  eager  to  shed  blood. 


Sat'el-llte.  A  small  planet  revolving 
round  a  large  one. 

Se-dl'tloas»  Disposed  to  rebellion; 
factious. 

Sep'ul-tiire.    Burial. 

Kersre.    A  coarse  woollen  stuff. 

Ser'rled.     Close;  compact;  orowded. 

Shariop.    A  boat  with  two  masts. 

Sl-mul-ta^ne-oup,  Existing  or  occur- 
ring at  the  (^ame  time. 

Spec'ire.  An  apparition*  an  illusive 
appearance ;  a  ghost. 

Spoii-ta'ne-onfi.  Acting  without  ex- 
ternal force,  voluntary. 

Spn'rl-onn.    Not  genuine;  counterfeit. 

Sqnad'ron.  A  body  of  troops;  a  divi- 
sion of  a  fleet. 

Sterii'Difit.  The  rope  attached  to  the 
stern  of  a  ve«sel  in  order  to  sftcure  it. 

Sto'l-cl«in.  Insensibility  to  pain  ;  the 
system  of  Zeno,  the  stoic. 

Sty 'las.  A  sharp-poinied  instmment 
used  by  the  ancients  for  writing  on 
waxen  tablets. 

Sna'vl-ty.    Sweetness:  mildness. 

Sab-or-al-na'tlon.  Subjection  ;  infe- 
riority of  rank. 

Suborn'.  To  procure  to  take  a  folso 
oath. 

Sub-side'.  To  settle  down  into  a  quiet 
state. 

Sab'»l-dy.    Aid  In  money. 

Sn-per-nat'u-ral.  Bevond  what  is  nat- 
ural :  contrary  to  the  laws  o!' nature. 

Sa-prent'a-cy.  The  highest  rank  and 
authority. 

Sur-Tcll'lancc  (rdl'yans).  Suspicioan 
watch. 

S-mreep.    A  long  oar. 

Syc'o-pliaiit.  A  mean  flatterer*  a  par- 
asite. 

Symptom.    A  sign  or  tokei 

Tam'boiir.    A  kind  of  embroidery ;  the 

frame  for  such  work. 
Xap'c»-try.    Woven    haucrlng!«,    some- 
times ornamented  with  llirures. 
Tar-pa nl'ln.  Canvas  tarred  ;  a  sailor^ 

tarred  hat. 
Tar'tan.    A  kind  of  cloth  of  various 

colors. 
Te  De'am.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  so 

named  trom  the  first  two  words. 
Ter-ra'que-oas.     Consisting  of  land 

and  wcter. 
Tlie'o-ry.  A  supposition ;  exposition  of 

ihi'  principles  of  a  subject. 
Tl-a'ra.    A  crown ;  a  diadem,  or  head- 

dn;>s.  •  .      " 

To(*'k1ii.    An  alnrm-bell. 
Tol-er  a'tloii.    IVnuission   given    for 

freedom  of  worship. 
Tra-drtlou.     That  which   is  handed 

down  1)3'  t>ral  communication. 
Tran'i»ept.    A  cross  aisle  in  a  church. 
Trl-iiiii'vlr-atc.     An    association    ot 

three  men. 
Trou'ba-dour.    A  poet  and  musician 

in  France  during  the  middle  ag.  e. 
Trun'clieoii.    An  ofllcerV  stall'. 
Ty-pogf'ra-phy.    The  art  of  printing. 
Ty-  raii'nt-clde*  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 
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IJ-kl^'al-ty.    Omnlprp^encf ;  the  being 

everywhere  at  ihe  Mme  time. 
IJm'WrmM*    Offeu»c ;  an  aflh>iit. 
U-teo'slI*    An  Inetinmcnt  for  any  ose ; 

i;-i«'pl-«iii.    Fndftil;  imaginary. 

A  bodj-fcrvant. 
Tan'dal-lum.    Barbarity;  reckleu  fe- 
rocity. 
Tss'Mil.    A  eoblect ;  a  dependent 
Vaa'sal-ac^*   The  condltloD  of  a 
eaL 


TI<ea'rl-«BS«     Done   or    anfllteed   fbr 

another. 
Ttce'roy.    One  who  rnlee  in  place  of  a 

king. 
Tl-rlM-ty.  Manhood;  chancterof a  i 


IPram'pBBi.    (Seemoff.) 

ITat'tled*  Covered  with  oaiera  or  twi<s9. 

Wlalt'tle.    A  knife ;  gmeraUy^  a  pocket- 
knife. 

'Wlc'wam.    An  Indian  hat 

lPVol4«    A  plain  open  coontry. 

Tat'a-nui.    A  ahott 
cimeter. 


coTfed  nroid  or 


GEO  GRAPHICAL  INDEX. 

[containing  the  names  of  the  trincipal  places  mentioned  in  the 

BEABEB,  with  THEIB  TBONUNCIATION  AND  LOCATION.] 


Adda  (ad'dah),  a  river  in  Northern  Italy 
tributary  to  the  Po. 

Aglncourt  (ad-Jin-kdr\  a  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  France. 

Albiiena  (al-^wa'rahh  a  town  in  the 
inonthwetitem  part  of  Spain. 

Alexandria,  a  seaport  in  the  northern 
part  of  Egypt,  fonnded  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Amnterdaniy  a  noted  seaport,  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  of  Hol- 
land. 

Anatolia  (an-ah-U/U-ah),  a  name  some- 
timen  given  to  Asia  Minor. 

Anjou  {awng'jooV  an  old  province  In  the 
western  part  of  France. 

Antvrerp  {antwerp)^  a  noted  city  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Scheldt  Uiver. 

Armenia  (or-m^'ni-a),  a  moantainoas 
country  now  forming  the  northern  part 
of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Atbelnej  iat/t^Joi-ney)^  a  small  tract  of 
iand  in  the  western  part  of  England, 
formerly  an  island. 

Athens  (ath'ens),  the  capital  of  Qreece ; 
in  ancient  times  the  capital  of  Attica, 
and  the  most  celebrated  city  in  all 
Greece.    Its  seaport  was  PtrcBiu. 

Ayr  (air),  a  seaport  town  in  the  sonth- 
westem  part  of  Scotland. 


l>Tlon  (bab'y-lon),  the  ancient  capital 

of^the  Assyrian  empire,  situated  ou  the 

Eophrates  Biver. 
BalaklaTa  (fiaA'lah-ltlah'vah)^  a  town 

of  Uosoia.  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Bannoekburn  (ban' nocjk-bum),  a  iovrn 

in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  on 

the  Bannock  River,  a  branch  of  the 

Forth. 
BarbaiT  (bar'l>a-ry\  an  extensive  re- 
gion forming  nearly  all  the  northern 

partof  Afirica. 
Benares  (ben-ah'rez\  a  large  city  of  Hin- 

dostan,  on  the  Ganges. 
Bereslna  (ber-e-ze'nah^  a  river  in  the 

western  pArt  of  Rassla,  tribatary  to  the 

Dnieper. 
Bla'densburs,  a  village  of  Maryland, 

six  miles  northeast  of  Washington. 


Bleniielm  (blen^imey,  a  village  in  Bava- 
ria, on  the  Dannl)e  Kiver. 

Blols  (MtooA),  an  ancient  city  of  France, 
on  the  Loire  Blver. 

BombaT  (dom-day*),  a  large  seaport, 
capiui  of  the  presidency  of^mbay.  in 
the  western  part  of  Uindostan. 

Brns'sels*  an  important  city  of  Europe, 
capital  of  Belgium. 

Cadiz  (ka^diz\  a  seaport  in  the  southern 
part  of  Spain. 

Calais  (kai'is)^  a  seaport  in  France  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover. 

Calcnt'ta,  a  laree  city  in  the  northeast- 
em  )>art  of  Hiudostan,  the  capital  of 
British  India. 

Cambndsey  a  city  of  Massachusetts, 
near  Boston,  the  seat  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Canary  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  abont  sixty  miles  flrom 
the  west  coa^t  of  AlHca. 

CannsB  (kan'ne),  an  ancient  town  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Italy.  The  field 
of  Canns  is  siill  called  the  "  Field  of 
Blood." 

Canterbury,  a  city  and  connty  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  England. 

CapresB  (oap're-a).  an  island  of  Italy,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  now 
called  Capri. 

Carnat'lc,  formerly  a  subdivision  of  In- 
dia, extending  along  the  eastern  coast. 

Cartliail^e«  a  famous  city  of  the  ancient 
worM.  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Ainca,  near  the  present  site  of  Tunis. 

Castile  (kas-Ud'),  a  former  kingdom  of 
Spain,  occupying  all  the  central  part 
of  the  peninsula. 

I7atbay'«  the  name  by  which  China  was 
formerly  known  to  Enropeans. 

Caxamalea,  a  city  of  ancient  Pern. 

Cbalons  (shah-long^,  acitv  on  the  Mame 
River,  abont  ninety  miles  east  fh>m 
Paris. 

Clianipaene  («ham-pahn'),  an  old  prov- 
ince in  the  eastern  part  of  France. 

Cbarlesto-srn,  a  city  of  Maeeachosetts, 
near  Boston. 
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Cblos  (M'o«).  an  Ifland  <>fi  the  western 

oiMu»t  of  A »ia  M inor.    lu  modem  name 

ii*  Scto  K9htf'o\ 
Ctpanco  (cA«-|Min'70).  an  bland  ppoken 

of  by  Marco  Polo,  probably  one  of  tlie 

Japan  Islands. 
Clermoat  ^fdar^^molig'\  a  city  in  the 

I'Oiithem  ]>art  of  France. 
ColosBV  {hhbme^t  a  city  in  the  western 

part  of  rrastfia. 
Cor'lntb,  a  eolebnted  city  of  Qreeee.  on 

the  Isthmas  of  Corinth,  in  ancient 

timei>   noted   for   its  commerce   and 

wealth. 
Crery  {krei^m),  a  town  In  the  northern 

part  of  Prance. 
Cnilo'den,  a  moor  in  the  northeastern 

{utrt  of  Scotland,  a  few  miles  ftom  In- 

vcniess. 
CnmberlanA^    the    most    northwest 

coanty  of  England,  noted  for  its  pictor- 

t'Hqiii*  j»cen(;ry. 
Cnsco  (4»ort'4x»,  a  city  of  Pern,  coca  the 

capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence 

of  the  incas ;  supposed  to  be  the  most 

ancient  of  the  Peruvian  cities. 


{da^r*-€n')^  a  former  province  of 

Soath  Americis  bordering  on  the  Is^th- 

mas  of  Darien. 
Sartmontb,   a   seaport  of   England, 

near  the  Bnirlish  Channel. 
Helft  Haven  {.<Wh  <^  town  and  harbor 

of  Holland. 
Danbar  {dim-bar'),  a  seaport  town  of 

Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 

Forth. 

Elba,  an  island  of  Italy,  near  th^l'oecan 
coatft. 

Falkirk  (Jaitl-Hnri,  a  town  and  parish 

of  Scotland,  alrauC    twenty -five  miles 

wci»l  f>f  Bdinban?h. 
FlanderU)  a  former  conn  try  of  Europe, 

now  included  in  Belgium,  Holland,  aud 

France. 
Plod'den,  a  hill   in  Northumberland 

ronnty.  England,  noted  for  the  battle 

fouirht  around  its  base  in  ISIS. 
Fotberlnsay*  a  parish  m  Northampton 

County,  in  the  central  part  of  England. 
Frlonland  ifrte$'lanf),   a  province   in 

IIollHnd,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Zuy- 

dcr  Zee. 

Galnta  {Qah'taktah),  a  suburb  of  Oon- 
stantinoplp, 

Garonne,  a  InTtre  rtver  of  France,  flow- 
ing into  the  Qtronde,  a  tributary  to  the 
'Bav  of  BiKcay, 

Genoa,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  once  a^ 
famoni*  republic. 

Giasionbiirjr,  an  ancient  town  in  tho 
ponthwpct  of  England,  noted  for  its  ab- 
bi^;y.  which  ip  paid  to  have  been  founded 
in'fio  A.n. 

Gomera  {go-ma'rah),  one  of  the  Canary 
Inlando. 

Graveaend.  a  town  in  the  sonthraetem 

{lart    of    England,    on    the    Thames, 
wcnty  miles  east  from  London. 


Orcennrleb  igrin'idg^^^  a  town  in  Ibaz- 

land,  on  the  Thames,  about  ftmr  miles 
fh>m  London. 
GaadalqvlTer    {gaw-dair^mT'er)^   an 
important  river  m  the  eouthwoatera 
part  of  iSpain. 


(timc**^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  soatlieasteni 

coast  of  England. 
Heela,  a  noted  Tolcano  in  the  fsbnd  of 

Iceland. 
Blapanlola,  the  name  given  I9  OidDBi- 

bus  to  the  island  ofBaytl 
Ho  11  an d«  a  low  country  in  the  aesteia 

part  of  Europe,  bordenBg  on.  theKoith 

Dea. 

lax'artes.  a  river  of  Independent  Toor- 

kistan,  tributary  to  tlte  Sea  oi  Aral: 

now  £lr  Daria. 
Iceland*  a  large  island  in  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,    between    Europe  and  North 

America. 
Il'lnm*  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  of 

Troy,  in  Asia  Minor. 
India*  a  large  conniry  in  the  sonthem 

part  of  Asia,  deriving  it!>  name  from  a» 

great  river,  the  ladna. 
l¥ry  ie^re),  a  small  town  in  the  northern 

I  art  of  France. 

Jamesto'vm*  a  former  town  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Jamee  Biver,  noted  aa  the  fiist 
settlemfut. 

Java  (Jah'vaAX  a  Imge  island  in  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  near  the  northern  coast 
ofAsia. 

Jernaalem*  a  fiimous  city  of  Pnlesttoe. 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  JMi^ 
terranean  Sea. 

Kent*  a  county  in  the  eontheastem  part 
of  England. 

I.an'ark*  an  ancient  borough  and  town 

of  Scotland,  thirty  mliea  southwest  ot' 

Edinburgh. 
Llea^varden  (AWor^eni),  a  town  of 

Holland,  seventy  milea  northeast  of 

Amsterdam. 
Leyden  (/i'cf«n),  an  important  city  of 

llolland,  about  (seventeen  miles  sonth- 

\ve»t  of  Amsterdam. 
Locblev'ln*  a  small  lake  in  the  easteni 

{>art  oi  Scotland,  on  one  of  the  i«>^ lands 
n  which  Mood  the  castle  in  which  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned.  It  is 
now  In  ruins. 

I.odl  {l&deeX  a  city  of  Lnmbardy  m  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the  Adda  River. 

I^orralne  {lor-ran*'),  a  foimer  t-xicn- 
sive  province  in  the  eastern  part  oi 
Prance.  ,    .. 

Lnecrne  (fu-amiO,  «  canton  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Switzerland.  Its  capital  is 
the  town  of  Lucerne. 

madras  (mah-dras*),  a  maritime  ci^oa 
the  western  coast  of  Hindoetan. 

malUi.  {mawt'tah).  a  noted  is'and  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of  Sidlj.  i\ 
belongs  to  the  Biitiah. 
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raaracan'da,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia, 

iu>w  SanyarcoMiy  in  Independent  Tool- 
kit* tan. 
IVar'atlioiiy   a  hamlet  and    plain   or 

Greece,  eighteen  miles  northeast  uf 

Athens. 
IHarMton  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 

north  of  England,  a  fevr  miles  west  of 

York. 
niedc'lenbnrS)  a  division  of  Oermany, 

bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Me'dia^  an  ancient  kingdom  of  A^la,  now 

forming  a  part  of  Persia. 
Milan  {piWan),  a  lar^e  city  in  Northern 

Italy,  north  of  the  Po  River. 
inoaCmoreney^   a  river    of    Canada 

which  flu\v;fi  into  the  St.  Lawrence  itix 

mile?  from  Quebec. 
niontpelller  (mon{;p«l'le^),  a  town  in 

Fmuce,  aboat  six  miles  north  of  the 

Mediterranean. 
Montreal  {moH'tre-awl'),  a  largo  city  of 

Canada,  on  the  inland  of  Montreal,  in 

thft  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Moa'coiw^y  a  noted  city  in  the  interior  of 

Ras^ia,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. 
nionnC  Ter'noD,  in  Virginia,  once  the 

residence  of  Wat»hington,  on  the  wetjit 

•i»ide  of  the  Potomac,  eight  miles  below 

Alejcandria. 

Narbonne  (nar-bo/i'),  a  town  in  France, 

near  the  tfioathem  coa.^t. 
Naseby  (tiaza'be),  a  pari:*h  of  England, 

near  the   central   part,  about   twelve 

miles  from  Northampton. 
NaCcU'esE,  an  important  city  in  Mb^sis- 

sippi,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Navarete  (naA-vaA-ra*ui)y  a  former  town 

in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  near  ihc 

Ebro  River. 
Neireastle.  a  town  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, on  the  Delaware  River. 
New  Jfladrldy  a  town  in  the  State  of 

Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Nicjea  (nise'ah)^  an  ancient  city  of  Bithy- 

II  ia.  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Its  modem  name  is  Nice. 
Ntmes  (neem\  a  town  in  the  sonthern 

pjirt  of  France. 
Normandy,  an  ancient  prdrince  in  the 

northern  part  of  France. 
NoTa  Zembla,  a  large  island  in  the 

Arctic  Ocean,  near  the  northern  coast 

of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Naintd'ta,  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the 

northern  part  of  Africa. 

Oranse  {o-ronzh'),  a  district  in  the  south- 
east of  France. 

Orino'co,  a  large  river  of  Venezuela,  in 
South  America. 

Ork'uey  Isles,  a  flroup oflslands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  north  of  Scotland. 

Orleans  (oT'le-anz),  a  noted  city  of 
Franco,  on  the  Loire. 

Oa'tia,  the  ancient  port  of  Rome,  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  wholly  d(*- 
stroyod  in  the  middle  ages.  The  mod- 
ern village  of  Ostia  is  about  a  mile  and 
ahaUdiatant. 


Oxfbrd,  an  impcrtaot  city  in  Cfntral 
England,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  grcui 
Universities. 

Paisley  (paze'le),  a  numulhcturing  town 

of  Scotland,  about  seven  miles  west  of 

Glasgow. 
Panama  (pan-ch  mah'U  a  seaport  of 

Colombia,  South  America,  on  a  hay  of 

the  same  name. 
Par'thla,  an  ancient  empire  embraclnsf 

an  extensive  region  to  tne  south  of  the 

Caspian  Sea,  and  between  the  Tigris 

and  the  Indus  Rivers.    It  lasted  about 

five  centuries,  from  b.o.  356  to  a.d.  296. 
Pataps'eoy   a   river  in  Maryland,   on 

which  is  situated  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Peloponue'susy  the  ancient  name  of 

the  peninsula  forming  the  southern  part 

of  Greece,  now  called  the  Morea. 
Penob'scot)  a  river  in  the  State  of 

Maine. 
Peir'ensey,  a  pari»-h   of  England,  ten 

miles    west-southwest     of    Hastings. 

Here  Csei^ar  is  supposed  to  have  landed. 
Plrseas  {pi-re'us\  the  port  of  Athens,  and 

Hve  miles  southwer^t  of  that  city. 
Place nza«  or  Ptacenza  {pe-ak-chen'- 

zafi)y  a  city  of  luly,  near  the  right  bank 

of  iljc  Po. 
Plym'onth,  a  noted  seaport  on  the 

southern  coai^t  of  England. 
P09  the  largest  river  of  Italy.    It  flows 

through  tne  plain  of  Lombardy  into  the 

Adriatic  Sea. 
PotcClers,  or  Poitiers  (poi-Uerzf\  a 

town  in  the  western  part  of  France. 
Potosl  (po-U/se),  a  city  of  Bolivia,  situ- 
ated on  a  declivity  about  18,000  feet 

high,  noted  for  its  rich  mines  of  gold 

and  silver. 
Proirence  iprc/ronss)^  an  old  province  In 

the  southeastern  part  of  France. 
Pana  {poo-nah')^  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 

Guayaquil,  on  the  western  coast  of 

South  America. 
Pay  ipwee),  or  Le  Pay,  a  town  in  the 

south  of  France,  southwest  of  Lyons. 

Rasay  irah'tta),  an  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
between  Skye  and  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

HaTensparsT,  or  Ravenspur,  a  lo- 
cality on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  in 
England,  noted  as  the  landing-place  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1399. 

Rbelms  {r€erm\  a  city  of  France,  about 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Ch&lona. 

Riclimond,  a  town  in  England,  on  the 
Thames,  ten  miles  west  of  London. 
The  capital  of  Virginia,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  James. 

Roaen  {roo'en)^  a  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  France,  the  old  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Roners:ne  (roo-<iArg*)y  an  ancient  dis- 
trict of  France. 

RouBsUlon  {roo^eel-yong^,  an  old  prov- 
ince of  France,  on  the  border  ol  Spain. 

St«  Albans  {aiwl'bcm8\  a  town  oY  Bnp 
land,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Lon- 
don. 
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lit*  I!c!o'iin,  'i '  11:1.1  rvky  M-mil  in  the 

A  ;.*..  .t  u  I  .M.  uiHiUl  UOO  uiiiL'B  from 

tl.<'  ■  <>  4-t  of  Alrica. 
SAlHUiuuc-a  iw|'».'.i>4-njan(/l:<7/*>, •noted 

cii\  111  •'!«•  \\  1- urn  purl  of  Spain,  uoied 

fcr  il.'«  I  iijwn«i:\. 
Scboubruun  i»A</«'''r"on).  an  imj>orial 

j.t  ;ui'  utar  ViiiiUrt,  lUe  euiuiucr  ^^•^i- 

(..  ji  f  <if  me  oinjH'iitr. 
Sebatktopol    (.^'fj<i-'f"'i>of),  a  ]H)rt   an*! 

iia\.il  i'lriti":!  <>l  Ui>-i.i.  at  tUo  sDiithiTU 

«-.\ir»niitv  ul  the  i'lUii  a. 
fled;;!*  itiobr,  a  nm'.I  Hiut  of  country  in 

ii.i«  M  »ii ii>\  ••-;(•■  n  p.'irt  of  Knj:lii:ui. 
8eiiii>ai'li  1    "i  /  '-^ '.  ••*  't>\vu  uf  Suit/'T- 

J...  <l.    ei^'lit  uules    uor:ti\vcj«t    of   Lu- 

<  '■  III'. 
BenlU    \^o})ff-li'''),   a   tnwn    of    Fmnce, 

I  \  ••!)'\-.;\  I' iUili-"  J'or"!."  i-i    >f  I  in^. 
Se\  II So  i-  '  <V»,  a  lauioas  cily  ul  >i-aiu,  on 

!.,«•  (i.*.i  lU  <jiii\t'r. 
Sluopo  v^i  /  ('7"  »,  a  r^caport  town  of  Asi'la 

.M.i  ..r.  on  th<'  Bl.uk  >i'a. 
Sk}4'     '.n,  a  l.»r-e  i-.;ind  Uelong'ing  to  th.* 

11-  .  ■  I  ,«"».  11  ur  >coiUiiul. 
Soi*>»'»oii*i  (■  fii/K'^on'/),^  city  of  Franc-'. 

u  I  ul    c>ixi}-ii\c    mile*   itui'ilica.->i    ui 

J'.iri'. 
Soiitiiariiptoil,  a  pr  aport  town  of  Enir- 

i  i:i  I.  ii-  -ir  u.i'  roii'ht  in  ri)..-t, 
Spili:2»4'i*  i*oii,  a  .m-'--  i-!in.l  iu  tho  Arc- 

I.'    Oci   iU.  IjO   ih  ol  l/lIi'lJt', 

Stuiiiloi-d  llrltl^rc,  alo.  jility  in  York- 
hhii  '.  on  111  l>  rwc'iil  lt!\»"r.  not«Ml  I<?p 
j!  ■•  vu't.Mv  l:>iii  "(1  by  llaroid  over  liio 
N  'r\\v'_,ia:.s,  I  !■■<). 

SUriliti;,  a  town  of  S-otlnnd.  on  th* 
i'oiM.  liivtT,  iliiity-ouc  miles  \ve*l  ol 
i..dinl)iir^h. 

TalMvora    ifah-fnh-rn'rnf'"\,    a    city    f>f 

>p.iin.  <»n  th  ;   lajii-  Ki\ er,  about  forty 

ji  i'.  -  w  x'^i  i)f  M'ulrid. 
Tmi  j(MM',  ;i  city  of  ilindo:*tnn,  near  the 

f>i  .ithi  a-'rrn  coa^t. 
Tari-5l«>\vn,  a  po^'t-vlllacr'*   of  We^t- 

eh''-tcr  C"o!inly.  near  tli«'  Iluflson  River. 

t\\"rity-si'\in  mile"  north  of  New  York. 
Terra  Firiiia,  tln'tiam-  formeHv  i:ive;j 

to  th>'  n::)i;;.audof  buulh  America,  now 

Coioiubia. 


TAirlcesbury,  a  town  in  the  vesteni 

p.irt  of  Kngiand,  at  the  juDcluiu  ui  u^e 

Avon  and  >e\eni  Rixtrs^, 
Tlaermopylie  (ihcr-thop  €-ir).  a  laiuoas 

pa>#  m  I  til"  easiiern  pail  of  lircv^e.  iic- 

iweeu  Sit'Unl  C£;a  and  ihe  sea. 
!  Toiv  tou^  a   towufriiip  uf  luagland.  la 

York"  aire. 
Tripoli,  a  seaport  town  oo  tite  aort>i 

toa^i  of  Alriia,  capital  of  TripotL 
Tuiubez  {.Ufom  Aej>i,  a  «maU  town  in  Eo- 

uador,  !x>uih  America. 
Turenne  {fu-rtn),  a  10 wn  in  the  eoctJi- 

wec>u-ru  part  uf  France. 

Ulst,  Soutli  Urusf)^  one  of  the  Hebrides 

jrr\>up  of  i^lan^i'<. 
i;trorht  xyott'trel/),  a  town  o(  Hoilacd, 
mil  ij  three  miie«>  i^oatheaat  of  Anirier- 
daiu. 

Vera  Trnz  {ra'rah  troog\  a  seaport  town 

of  Mexico,  ot^  the  <iulf. 
TerHaillef*  (nr-sa/z'),  a  city  of  France, 

t«'ii  milei  .southwest  of  Pari*. 
Vienna  (Vt^n'naA),  the  capiial  and  at^ 

I  rofiolis*  of  the  empire  of  Aa^itria,  ou  Itsa 

Dantihe  Kiver. 
Vlnit'ira  {rt-tfui'f-rah>^  a  town  of  Pwta- 

Kai,  near  the  w«*t»*ra  cosml, 
Vlttorla,  or  Vlioria,  a  town  in  the 

uorihem  part  i*f  Spain. 

IVakofield,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  Enff- 

and,  nine  miles  south  of  Let-ds. 
'Wa»>hlla  fra,</f-e-tarr'\  a  tribarary  of Re.1 
Kivrr  in  Arkansa"*  and  Lmii->iana. 
I  Waterloo,  a  vilLifre  of  Be!;jlaixi,  nine 
I         niil.s  M>uihcaj»l  of  BroH^f  U. 
i  ^Vallinffw,  one  of  the  Bahama  Inlands* 

tiity  miles*  east  of  San  Salvador. 
I  U^oodMtock,  a  town  in  England,  eigbi 
1      ^  milt-s  northwest  of  Oxford. 
"Worooster,  a  cltvin  the  we*icm  part 
of  Eti^lund,  on  the  Severu  K'.ver. 

York,  a  larsre.  and  important  city  in  th« 

North  of  Enu'land. 
Yuc:ttan    {yoo-kah-tan"),    a    Ftatc   and 

Scninsala  ui  the  80uUieast<*m  part  of 
lexico.  - 
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Addiflon  {Joseph)^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  writers,  was  bom  May 
l«t,  1672.  Ilis  poetical  compositions  include  the  tragedy  of  ''Cato/'  and  a  poem, 
entitled  the  **Campai>p3/*  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  merit  of  these  i?,  however,  eclipsed  by  hia  prose  writings,  particularly  the 
essays  which  he  wrote  for  the  Sj^iator^  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Ilis  style 
is  natural  and  elegant,  although  not  entirely  accurate.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  Who- 
ever wishes  to  attain  an  Eni^Iish  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentations,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.'^  The 
death  of  Addison  occnrred  June  17th,  1719. 

Alison  {8ir  Archibald)^  son  of  a  distinguished  author  of  the  same  name,  was  bom 
in  England,  December  29th,  1792,  but  was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  At  first  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  that  subject.  He  is 
diiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  '*  History  of  Europe,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,'*  and  by  his  miscel- 
laneous csi^ays  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals. 

AllaCooi  {Wa»hingfon)^  eminent  as  an  artist  and  a  poet,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
November  5th,  1779.  His  most  finished  poem  is  that  entitled  ''  The  Sylphs  of  the 
Seasons,'*  published  in  1S13.  Among  his  fugitive  pieces,  the  ode  entitled  '*  America 
to  Great  Britain/*  has  always  been  greatly  admired.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  July  9th,  1843,  Just  after  finishing  his  great  pictui-c  of  Btlshazzar^s  FeaH. 

Arnold  (7%omas,  D.D.),  noted  especiaUy  as  the  head  master  of  Rugby  School,  was 
bora  in  1795.  His  chief  works  are  the  "  HiPtory  of  Rome,"  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finish ;  the  "  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,"  and  "  Lectures  on  Modem  History," 
He  was  a  ripe  scholar;  an  acute  critic,  and  an  elegant  writer ;  and  as  a  teacher  was 
unsurpassed  for  his  power  to  impress  hit»  scholars  with  a  love  of  learning,  and  to 
instill  into  their  niind»  tlio'sc  priuciplos  of  morality  and  religion  which  mudc  them 
virtuous  and  high-niiiuU*d  men.    Hi^  death  occurred  In  1842. 

Bancroft  {Oeorge),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  historians,  was  bora  at 
Worcester,  Mas^.,  in  the  year  1800.  He  early  manifested  remarkable  talent,  grada- 
ating  at  Harvard  College  with  the  hio:hest  honors  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The 
publication  of  his  great  work,  "  The  History  of  the  United  States,"  was  commenced 
in  1831,  and  is  still  unfinished.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  filled  several  important  political 
offices,  having  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Polk,  and  having,  as 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  represented  the  United  States  fi-om  1846 
to  1849.    He  is  now  (1871)  Minister-Plenipotentiary  to  Prussia. 

Derkcley  {Qeorge)^  Bishop  of  CInyne,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  168i,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  tastes  directed  him  to  philosophical  research,  for 
which  he  evinced  a  singular  talent.  His  greatest  work,  the  *  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  was  published  in  1710.  and  at  once  gave  him  a  high  reputation  for 
originality  and  subtlety  of  reasoning.  Its  doctrines  have,  however,  been  very 
generally  derided,  since  its  author  assumes  the  singular  position  that  there  is  no 
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eddence  of  the  eziftmiM  of  matter,  oar  knowledge  of  external  objects  con«tstins 
only  of  UUfu  etix^t*g  ii»  tkM  ftdnd.  He  pablirtied  eeveral  other  workA,  amoog  tbeic 
the  ''  Minute  PhUotopher,*'  the  object  of  which  wae  to  illofttrate  and  adrocate  his 
pecaliar  philosophical  prlndplee .  It  was  with  respect  to  a  plan  be  had  conceived  ol 
•stabilnhiDg  an  edncaiional  system  in  the  iriaad  of  Bermnda,  that  he  wrote  the 
well-known  lines,  ending  *'  Time's  noblest  olbpriitg  is  the  lasf  The  ^ingalar 
amiability  and  pority  of  hi»  life  were  the  sabjects  of  general  ada^iatioo,  adcritHng 
In  the lansua«^  of  Pope,  "To  Berkeley  every  virtce  nndcr  heaven."    Died  1753. 

Boarlenne  (UmU  A.  F.  <U)^  the  secretary  and  early  Mend  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  bom 
at  Si'H^,  in  July,  1760^  and  educated  at  Brienne,  where  he  formed  the  acqnainiance 
of  the  Ibtare  emperor.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt  and  to  Italy,  and  after- 
ward Ailed  various  offlcei^,  in  which  he  incarred  disgrace  by  pecolaiion.  He  snb- 
sequnntly  Joined  the  Bourbons  agaiu»t  his  former  friend  and  master,  and  losing  his 
fortune  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  became  deimnged,  and  died  in  a  Innatlc  H^lnm 
in  183t.  His  moKt  valuable  writings  are  his  Mefnoirt  eoncemiag  SapoUim^  tht 
Directory^  ConsvkUej  etc.  His  accuracy,  however,  in  some  respects,  has  been 
called  in  question. 

Bryant  ( William  CufUn),  the  distlagnished  American  poet,  was  bora  in  Maesachnsetts, 
in  ITM.  His  poetic  genius  was  very  early  displayed,  his  verses  written  at  the  age  of 
ten  l)eing  considered  worthy  of  pablication.  His  poetry  Is  of  a  very  high  onfer, 
both  as  to  sentiment  and  expression.  As  a  man  he  is  nniversallj  esteemed  for  his 
active  beneficence,  unbending  integrity,  and  kindliness  of  disposition. 

Baliver  {Sir  Edward  L.—Lord  Liftion)^  the  celebrated  English  author  and  poUtidaB, 
was  born  in  1805,  in  Norfolk,  England.  His  writings  are  very  numerous  and  indade 
a  wide  range—poetry,  history,  romance,  and  criticism— and  show  in  each  of  these 
departments  very  decided,  if  not  the  highest,  merit.  Few  writers  have  shown  so 
great  a  degree  of  versatility,  and  have  been  so  generally  successfhl.  His  novels 
have  been  most  generally  popnlar,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  his  Ihme  seems  chiefly 
to  denend. 

Bnrke  (Edmund),  one  of  the  most  tllnstrions  of  British  orators  and  statesmen,  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  in  1730.  He  at  first  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  atndy  of 
law,  and  with  this  view  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  Soon  abandoning  this, 
he  engaged  in  literary  parsuits,  and  in  1786  pablished  his  flunons  ^*  Essay  on  the 
Bnblime  and  Beautifbl,*^  by  which  his  reputation  was  immediately  established.  His 
orations  subsequently  delivered  in  B&rliament,  his  ^*  Reflections  on  the  French  Rev- 
olution,*' and  other  pobUcations,  attest  the  splendor  of  his  genius.  Hia  death 
occurred  in  1797. 

Burnet  (OUdert)^  Bishop  of  Balisbniy,  was  born  at  Erlinbnrgh,  in  1G4S.  He  received 
a  very  thorough  education  in  his  own  and  other  oountries,  and  devoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  theology.  The  pablication  of  his ''  History  of  the 
Reformation'*  was  commenced  in  1679.  Subsequently  h^  incnrred  the  diepleasare  of 
Charles  11.  by  his  fldthflil  adherence  to  his  fHend,  Lord  William  Rnsaell,  and  he 
quitted  England  for  the  Continent.  In  16S4  he  was  introduced  to  WiUiam  of  Orange, 
and  in  1688  accompanied  him  as  royal  chaplain  to  England,  and  a  short  time  after 
the  accession  of  William -was  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1715.  His 
Nittofy  qf  Ms  Own  Tims  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  While  valuable  to 
the  student  of  history,  his  writings  are  neither  elegant  nor  always  accurate  in  state- 
ment ;  their  ftillness  of  detail  and  simplicity,  however,  make  them  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 

Byron  {Qtorgt  Owdon^Lord)^  the  celebrated  English  poet,  was  born  in  London  in 
1788.  His  poems  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  as  **  Childe  Harold^a  Pilgrim- 
age,*' *'  Manftod,"  and  "  The  Corsair,**  are  of  a  high  order  of  ezceUenoe.  The  mood- 
iness end  misanthropy  of  much  of  the  sentiment  of  these  writings,  and  the  Tiolence  of 
vaasion  whlrh  they  express,  nnrsgolated  and  oniestiaiBed  by  any  soaad  monl  or 
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religions  principles,  serioaely  detract  fW)m  their  merit,  and  render  there  poem?,  in 
general,  dangerous  to  the  yonng.  Lord  Byron  died  at  MiSBolonghi  in  1884,  where  he 
wau  engaged  at  that  time  in  aiding  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  Tor  independence. 

Campbell  {!rhoma»\  the  anthor  of  '^  Pleasnresof  Hope,"  and  many  other  poems,  was 
born  at  Glasgow,  Sooiland,  in  ITTT.  His  poetry  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
force  of  the  language,  the  tenderness  and  loftiness  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  imagery.  His  lyric  poems  are  models  of  this  kind  of  composition. 
.Campbell  died  in  1844. 

Carlyle  (Thonvu)^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  British  authors,  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  in  1796.  His  most  popular  works  are  the  **  History  of  the  French  Kevou 
Intion,'' ''  Sartor  Resartns,"  '*  Critical  and  Miscellaneons  Essays  "  and  the ''  Life  of 
Frederick  tiie  Great. '^  The  peculiarity  of  his  style  renders  him  a  difficult  author  to 
read,  and  nothing  but  the  remarkable  originality  and  intensity  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  ferlility  of  his  imagination,  could  have  made  his  writings  popular  in  spite  of 
the  affectation  and  obscurity  of  his  language. 

Cl&anniiiK  {yVULiam  EUery\  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator  as  well  as  a  writer, 
was  bpm  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  17th,  1780.  His  writings,  which  are  mostly  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character,  are  distinguished  for  accuracy  and  elegance  of  style, 
force  of  argumentation,  and  justness  of  sentiment  His  essays  on  JfiUan^  F^Micn^ 
Naipoleon  Bonaparte^  and  Seif-CuUure^  are  among  the  gems  of  American  literature. 
Dr.  Channing  died  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1843. 

€9aatliaiii  (Lord—WlUiam  PUt),  was  bom  In  1708.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
entered  Parliament,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  the  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  his 
oratory,  and  the  fearless  independence  with  which  he  assailed  the  measures  of  the 
administration.  In  1737,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  through  the 
influence  of  the  popular  party ;  and  by  his  energetic  and  sagacious  policy  the  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  France  at  that  time,  was  everywhere 
crowned  with  success.  On  the  accession  of  George  IIT.  he  resigned.  Subsequently 
he  earnestly  opposed  the  urgent  measures  of  Parliament  toward  the  American 
colonies ;  but  when  their  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  proposed  in  1778, 
he  eloquently  opposed  the  measure.  Indeed  it  was  in  this  that  he  made  his  last 
speech,  dying  soon  afterward.  May  11th,  1778. 

Clarendon  (Edward  ifyde,  Bariof),  an  English  statesman  and  historian,  was  bom 
in  1609.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  acted  with  the  royal  party,  and  afterward 
accompanied  Charies  11.  in  his  exile.  During  this  period  he  commenced  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Bebellion,^'  and  wrote  various  papers  in  defense  of  the  kingV  cause. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and^-eceived  his  title  (1600) ;  but 
In  1668,  becoming  a  victim  to  the  Intrigues  of  his  enemies,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
went  into  exile.  He  died  at  Rouen,  in  1674.  His  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  had  been 
married  in  1699  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  n.,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Mary  and  Arms,  both  queens  of  England.  Lord  Clarendou^s  ''History  of  the 
Rebellion,"  with  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  and  his  IHarv  and  Correspondence,  are 
very  valuable  and  interesting  works. 

Cook  (Eliza),  an  English  poetess  of  some  celebrity.  Her  poetry  is  characterized  by 
grace  and  beauty  of  expression,  with  tenderness  as  well  as  trathfhlness  of  senti- 
ment. Some  of  her  pieces,  as  the  Old  Arm-Chair,  the  LaH  Oood-Bye,  etc.,  have 
become  widely  popular. 

Cooper  (Janus  Fenimore),  the  distinguished  American  novelist,  was  bom  In  n89. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  followed  the  life 
of  a  sailor  for  six  yeare.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  including  the  "  Leather 
Stocking  Tales,"  and  other  novels,  and  the  "  Naval  History  of  the  United  States." 
In  his  description  of  the  sea,  and  the  various  incidents  of  a  sailor^s  life,  as  weV  as 
of  the  Indians  and  their  savage  mannen,  no  anthor  can  claim  any  comparison 
with.  Cooper.    His  death  occurred  in  1851. 
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CoBzens  {Fmitrick  S),  an  American  merchant,  who  gatned  considerable  literarr 
Iktiio  by  hU  ciin;ributioii<«  to  the  Khidcerbocktr  Magagine  and  other  pketiodfea'i^. 
Thi-»«  writinf;«  fhowoU  (-oii»i<iiTahie  tai*io  and  humor,  with  a  ehamdne  readine»«  and 
fi'licliy  4if  ^•Tpr^!*^l^)ll.  Hi'*  work  entitlml  the  **  5>parrow-:jra*s  Papera"  is*  amoD„'  \.ir 
nic>i»t  popular  of  hi*  wrliinir-».     lit*  died  in  1^»9. 

Cr«asf  {Sir  Edward  S.},  an  £ngli»li  writer,  aathor  of  Mreral  hifftorlcd  wt>rlE»,  anocf 
which  are  the  "  History  of  the  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  "  Uirtory  <u 
the  Ottoman  Turk*,"  "  History  of  £nglaad,"  etc.  Theee  writing*  show  carentl  re- 
search and  jtt^tnciis  of  reflection. 

Croly  (R€V.  Gwrgtr),  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Stephen'^ 
Charch,  London,  and  quite  a  volnmlnons  and  Tersatile  writer.  His  pablisbed  writ- 
ing include  many  tlieolo^ical  work*,  sermons,  historical  sketches,  tales.  roHDaoces 
and  poems.  Many  of  the  latter  hove  been  mach  admired  for  their  richue^s  of  im- 
a<7ery  and  loftiness  of  diction ;  bnt  they  are  too  deficient  in  tenderness  and  :^impi}citT 
to  be  widely  popular.  The  mo!»t  celebrated  are  the  "  Angel  of  the  World,"  **  Paris 
In  18I">,"  and  "(irm*  from  the  Antique."" 

Cnstts  {Gfftrge  Wofhinoton  Parke\  the  adoptc<l  pon  of  Washington.  His  "'RpcMIec- 
tions  and  Private  Memories  of  Warhin<>:ton,"  is  a  work  of  great  biscoricnl  Talcc, 
and  of  precious  interest  to  every  American.  Mr.  Cnstis  died  in  1SS7,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-frix. 

JDanlel  (mi/iam  S.),  a  Britioh  author,  who  acquired  considerable  repntation  by  bis 
*'  Lays  of  the  [Crimean]  War,^'  and  some  other  poems.  He  died  in  1881,  in  fidin- 
lmr:;h. 

He  Foe  (Dani4'D,  the  celebrated  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1661.  Ue  wao  educated  for  a  dissenting  minister,  bnt  became  a  political  writer, 
afterward  a  soldier  nnder  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  then  a  hosier  and  woollen  mer- 
chant. Turninj;  hi^  attention  hp&ln  to  literature,  he  wrote  political  tracts^  fixrthe 
publication  of  one  of  which  he  wa»  imprisoned  In  Newgate  for  two  rears.  "^  Rofaia- 
son  Crusoe*'  was  first  pnbllithed  in  1719,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  work«. 
among  which  ''  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1063,**  was  probably  the  most  popular. 
He  died  In  1731. 

D'lumell  (Ifiaac),  the  !ion  of  a  Venetian  merchant  of  Jewish  extraction,  was  born  in 
Kncrland,  In  ITtMj.  lie  devoted  himnelf  entirely  to  literary  pnrsnits,  and  enriched  the 
literature  of  England  by  the  publication  of  many  works  of  rery  great  Talne  ar.d 
merit.  Among  thoi^e  the  most  celebrated  are  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature.**  the 
**  Quarrels  of  Author?,"  the  *'  Calamitiea  of  Authors,**  and  the  **  Amenities  of  Litera- 
ture.** The  latter  was  »nfini»hed,  the  gifted  aathor  being  afflicted  w*ith  partial 
bliiuiue98  induced  by  his  long-continued  application  to  study  and  composition. 
Hid  death  oc(urred  in  184S.  His  son,  the  Bight  Bon.  Benjamin D* Israeli,  is  oiw*  of 
the  mot«t  noted  statesmen  and  writers  in  Great  Britain. 

DeQulneey  iThoniaf\  the  author  of  "Confessions  of  an  Opttun  Bater,***  wa§ 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1786.  Hia  writings  are  veiy  nameroa?,  cimsiptisj; 
chiefly  of  essays  on  various  snbjects,  contributed  to  the  yarions  Reviews  and  other 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  originality,  power  of 
thought  and  reasoning,  and  brilliancy  of  diction.    He  died  In  1S69. 

IHckens  {Charier),  the  popular  novelist,  was  bom  at  Port8nionth,JBngland,  in  1811 
His  writings,  chiefly  novel?,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  much  admired  for  tbctr 
graphic  dellneatinni*  of  character,  their  sympathy  with  tlie  joj'S  and  sorrows  of  eveiy 
grade  of  society,  their  merciless  invectives  and  satire  against  hypocrisy  and  ererf 
ppecies  of  wickedness,  and  the  accuracy,  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  their  s^e.  Few 
Mriters  have  touched  the  popular  heart  f«o  deeply,  and  proba])ly  none  have  ever 
necnrod  so  large  a  number  of  readers.  The  death  of  this  gifted  author  occnir^ 
In  1870. 

Rvorctt  iEdward),  the  celebrated  American  orator  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Mas- 
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eachu9ett9,  in  1794,  and  died  iu  1864.  Ilis  npccches  were  characterized  by  iheir 
elaborate  finish,  peculiar  elegance  of  pryle,  aud  justnet^e  of  e'enthneiit;  while  liiB 
delivery  was  exceedingly  dignified  aud  graceliil.  Mr.  Everett  \va«  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  Congrees,  aud  for  four  puccesaive  years  governor  of  Maf^achugetls.  He 
waB  also  Secretary  of  State,  and  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain. 

Fereuson  {Adoxri)^  waa  born  in  Scotland,  in  ITM,  and  died  iu  1816.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  profeHsor  in  the  Univentity  of  Sdinbnrgh.  Ills  principal  writings  are  "  In- 
stitutes of  Moral  PbiloBophy,"  and  the  '*  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,^^  by  the 
latter  of  which  he  is  chiefly  icnown.  As  an  historical  work,  it  is  authentic  and  relia- 
ble, written  iu  an  interesting  style,  and  abounding  iu  useful  and  pertinent  reflcc- 
tions. 

Freeman  {Edward  A.)^  an  English  writer,  author  of ''  Old  English  History  for  Chil- 
dren/^ an  interestiug,  useful,  and  well-written  work.  His  *'  Couquest  of  the  Nor^ 
mans^^  ie  regarded  as  a  standard  authority. 

Froiide  (c/om^  Anthony)^  an  English  historian,  bom  in  1818.  His  great  work,  the 
"  Hlsiory  of  England  fri)m  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,"  is  conipara- 
tiTely  of  recent  publication.  Its  statements,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  those  of  pre- 
Tiuus  writers,  are  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  state  documents  of  the  time.  Some 
of  these  statements  liavc,  however,  been  severely  impugned.  Mr.  Fronde's  style  is 
stnmg  and  brilliant,  and  the  work  ia  of  great  value  and  interest. 

Olbbou  {Edward)^  the  historian  of  the  ''  Decline  aud  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,"  was 
born  iu  England,  in  1737,  aud  died  in  1794.  The  first  volume  of  his  great  work  was 
published  in  1776,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  1787.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
mightiest  achievements  of  thought  and  erudition  ever  given  to  the  world.  While 
its  accuracy  is  unimpeachable,  its  value  is  impaired  by  the  author's  bias  against 
Christianity,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  assail  by  cynical  and  sarcastic  re- 
marks. No  course  of  historical  reading  can  be  complete  that  omits  this  work ;  but 
the  student  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  iu  this 
respect. 

Goldi»iiiitla  ((?/itMr),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  writers,  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  in  17'i8.  The  works  by  which  he  is  most  widely  known  are  the  two  poems, 
"  The  Traveller''  and  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  a  tale  re- 
plete with  pathos  and  beauty,  and  his  popular  histories  of  Greece,  Home,  and  Eng- 
land. His  comedies,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  the  "  Good-natured  Man  ■' 
still  retain  a  place  on  the  stuge.  The  characteristics  of  Goldsmith's  )K>eiry  are  an 
artlesBuess  and  tcndcruess  of  sentiment,  aud  a  simpHeity  aud  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, without  the  least  attempt  at  pompoas  declamation  or  splendor  of  imagery. 
The  general  style  of  his  writings  is  easy,  graceful,  and  natural.  Indeed,  iu  these 
respects,  it  presents  probably  the  best  model  in  the  language.  While  Goldsmith 
was  loved  for  the  simplicity  aud  benevolence  of  his  character,  his  general  con- 
duct was  marked  with  great  Impradence  and  want  of  self-control.    He  died  in  1774. 

Grahame  iJames\  a  Scotch  writer  of  some  eminence.  His  principal  work  is  the 
'"  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  published  in  1827.  This  work 
has  been  generally  commended,  although  some  of  its  statements  have  been  called  in 
question.  Mr.  Grahame  died  in  1842,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  With  regard  to  him 
Josiah  Qnincey  remarks, ''  To  Americans,  in  all  future  times,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
interesting  and  gratifying  circt:miitance,  that  the  foreigner  who  first  undertook  to 
write  a  complete  history  of  their  republic  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  colonial 
settlements,  was  a  Briton,  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  its  found- 
er?, and  at  once  so  able  and  so  willing  to  do  justice  to  them." 

Greeley  illorace)^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  journalists  of  this  country,  was 

bora  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1811,  and  commenced  life  as  a  printer.    The  Kew  York 

.  Tribune^  which  was  commenced  by  him  in  IHil,  has  been  for  several  years  one  of 

the  leading  Joaraato  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Greeley^s  style  is  vigorous  and  pan- 
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I^pnt,  and  hi  a  writing  abonnd  in  nsefbl  information,  addre^ved  to  the  practka] 
common  pcnse  of  the  reader.  Ilis  mopt  exteufsive  work  \%  the  '^^  American  Conflict/* 
In  which  he  {:ive9,  with  conftiderable  ftUlnc^Sf  the  events  of  tliat  great  ftroj^gle  be- 
tween the  two  »cctiou0  of  the  conntrj.  together  with  the  political  and  eoelal  caused 
that  led  to  it 

Groto  iG^OTfff)^  an  English  writer  and  politician,  is  chiefly  known  forhi^  ^*  Hi^lorjof 
Greece,"  the  pablication  of  which  was  commenced  In  1(M6,  and  fini^becl  in  185]. 
This  is  a  most  maaterlj  work,  showing  profoand  scholarship  and  research,  as  well 
as  great  literary  ability.  No  atadent  of  ancient  history  can  ^spense  with  its 
perusal.   Grotc's  death  oocnrred  In  18T1. 

Hemans  (Jfrt.  FeUda  D.\  a  celebrated  English  poete^^,  was  bom  in  LlTerpool.  :q 
17J4,  and  Tery  aarly  showed  remarkable  talent  for  poetical  composition,  pabli^hiii;: 
her  first  volame  ol  poems  in  her  Hfteenth  year.  Iler  snbseqnent  writings,  which  are 
▼ory  namen>a8,  are  characterixed  by  great  beaaty,  both  of  sentiment  and  ezprc»- 
(•ion.    Iler  death  occurred  In  Dublin,  in  1835. 

Herodotus^  the  famous  historian,  was  bom  iSA  B.C.,  at  Hallcaraa«siis,  a  city  of 
('aria.  lie  publicly  repeated  at  the  Olympic  games  the  history  which  hAs  gafaied 
t^m  so  much  fame,  and  has  given  him  the  title  of  **  Father  of  History.**  The  pris- 
cipai  dc!*i;^i  of  the  work  is  to  ;;iyc  an  account  of  the  Persian  war ;  but,  In  the  form  of 
dit;ri'S!>ious,  he  intnxluces  the  history  of  all  the  principal  nations  in  the  world.  Ii  i* 
perhaps  the  most  interesiin<7  of  the  worka  of  antiquity  which  have  come  down  to  U5. 

Hlldreth  {Richard)^  a  diotinf^uished  American  writer  and  joamallst.  Rla  chief 
work  is  a  "  History  of  the  United  States,''  which  is  especially  Taloable  for  it- 
accuracy  and  directness  of  statcmMit,  lis  dignified  but  unpretending  style,  acd 
the  fullness  of  it,>«  information  in  regard  to  the  political  hli»toi7  of  the  oonntiy.  Thi^ 
work  was  pnbliiihed  between  1SI9  and  18&5. 

Hooke  {Sath(viirl\,  author  of  a  very  interesting  and  ralnable  history  of  Rome  and 
some  other  works,  amr>ng  the  latter  an  *'  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowagrr 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,''  for  which  the  duchess  made  him  a  present  of  £5000.  lie 
was  the  friend  of  Alexander  Pope,  and  was  highly  esteemed  Ibr  the  excellence  of 
his  character.    He  died  in  1763. 

Howttt  {Mary),  an  En<;]ish  authoress  of  groat  merit  and  celebrity,  particularly  dif'tin. 
guishcd  for  her  numemus  poems,  the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  naturalness  of  which 
have  made  her  very  widely  popular  both  In  England  and  id  this  country.  She  has 
also  published  numerous  translations  fVom  the  Swedish  writings  of  Prederika 
Un*mer,  fi-om  the  Danii^h  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  ttom  varfons  German 
authors.    Her  husband,  William  Jlowitt^  has  also  pubfished  very  many  interestin;; 

ancj  meritorious  works. 

nnme  iDarid),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British  philosophers  and  historians, 
wa-^  born  in  Scotland,  in  1711.  His  philosophical  treatises  are  numerous,  and  re- 
markable for  deep  and  ori;;inal  thought,  if  not  fer  correctness  of  doctrine.  Ili? 
gT«at  work,  however,  is  the  "  History  of  England,"  which,  although  in  some  of  i.s 
statement,"*  it  displays  a  certain  degree  of  inaccwacy  or  a  partisan  bias,  is  yet  a 
model  for  thi*  species  of  composition.  It  is  direct  and  clear  in  its  statements,  and 
easy  and  j^Tacefhl  in  style ;  and  generally,  in  relation  to  the  great  qnesUona  which 
have  at  various  times  con^nilsed  the  English  nation,  presents  the  arguments  <.n 
each  side  with  force  and  impartiality.  This  history  ends  with  the  abdication  t.f 
James  II.  Hume  died  in  1776,  and  was  interred  at  Edinburgh,  where  a  monomect 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Irvlns:  (Thfodore),  nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
in  1809.  Ho  was  Profespor  of  History  and  Belles-L^ttres  at  Geneva  College  ttom 
1830  to  1849.  and  subsequently  held  for  three  years  a  similar  professorship  In  the 
Trco  Academy  (now  Collesjc)  of  tbo  City  of  New  York.  His  history  of  the  ••  Om- 
quest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto"  is  an  interesting  «nd  valiiable  woA,  trath- 
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ftilln  its  statements  and  elegant  in  style.  Hif>  other  writing!^  consist  of  fiigfitivc 
esMiys  and  a  work  entitled,  ^*  The  Fountain  of  Living  Waters/'  an  appeal  to  the 
young  in  behalf  of  spiritual  reli^on. 

Irvlns  ( HVuAi/^ton),  the  illustrious  American  author,  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
in  17B3.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  legal  studies,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for 
the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature.  His  first  writing  consisted  of  contri- 
butions to  the  lloming  ChrarUele,  a  Journal  edited  by  hi«  brother,  Peter  Irving. 
**  Salmagundi^'  appeared  in  1807,  a  series  of  amusing  articles,  partly  written  by 
himself,  James  K.  Paulding,  and  his  brothers,  Peter  and  William.  The  production 
which  first  gave  him  a  decided  reputation  was  the  famous  "  History  of  New  York, 
by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,"  published  in  1809.  This  is  a  work  of  inimitable  hu- 
mor, and  was  read  with  the  greatest  delight  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  enthusiastically  admired  it.  The  '*  Sketch  Book"  was  published  in 
London,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  au thorns  reputation.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  aiid  touching  pieces  of  composition  in  the  language.  Ho  also  pub- 
lished '•  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  "  The  Alhambra,"  "  Bracebridge  Hall," 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  and  many  other  popular  works.  Irving's  style  Is  remark- 
able for  its  elegance  and  copiousness ;  while  the  purity  of  his  sentiments,  his  sym- 
pathy with  mankind,  his  geniality  and  kindliness,  his  innocent  and  playful  satire, 
mixed  with  the  pathetic,  make  his  writings  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  intellec- 
tual ei^oyment.  He  died  at  bis  residence,  Sunnyside,  a  charming  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  November  28th,  1859,  universally  loved  and  esteemed  for  his 
artiessness  and  benevolence  of  character,  and  honored,  not  only  for  his  genius,  but 
for  the  virtncs  by  which  it  was  adorned. 

Jerrold  iDouglas\  a  celebrated  English  writer,  author  of  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  and 
other  dramatic  productions,  **  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,"  novels,  humorous 
sketches,  etc.  These  writings  show  great  originality  and  keenness  of  wit,  with  a 
ready  command  of  powerful  and  expressive  language.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
genius,  but  possessed  a  strong  moral  purpose  and  sense  of  duty,  and  In  his  conduct 
as  well  08  writings,  labored  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.    He  died  in  1857. 

Josepbos  {Flatiiu\  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom  in  Jerasalem,  a.s.  37.  He  assisted  his 
countrymen  against  the  Romans  under  Yesponlan  and  Titus,  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  lie  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  which 
greatly  pleased  the  Emperor  Titus,  and  a  history  of  the  Jew^ish  antiquities,  together 
with  some  other  minor  works.  His  stylo  is  pleasing  and  animated,  and  his  descrip- 
tions vivid  and  minute.    He  died  a.d.  93. 

Lamartlne  (Alphonse),  one  of  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  modem  times,  was 
bora  in  1793.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
The  most  noted  arc  the  "History  of  the  Girondists,"  the  "History  of  Turkey," 
"History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarciiy  in  France,"  with  various  miscellaneous 
productions.  After  the  Revolution  of  1S4S,  Lamartino  became  a  member  of  the 
provisional  govemmcnt,  and  exercised  considerable  lufiucncc  over  the  aflkirs  of  the 
new  Republic.  In  1831,  however,  he  retimed  to  private  life,  and  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  literary  pursuits.    He  died  in  1869. 

Llnffard  (John),  an  English  writer  of  eminence,  bora  in  177L  He  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  "  History  of  England,"  which  he  published  from  1819  to  1830.  U 
is  a  great  work,  showing  vast  industry  and  research,  and  written  in  a  dignified  but 
pleasant  style.  Dr.  Lingoid  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
he  has  been  charged  with  ikvorlng  that  religious  denomination  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  his  history.  He  has  had,  however,  very  able  defenders ;  but  whether  he  is 
to  be  acquitted  or  not,  his  work  will  always  be  deemed  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  historical  literature,  since  no  impartial  student  will  be  satisfied  with  the  pera- 
sal  of  writers  whose  sentiments  were  hostile  to  those  personages  of  whose  deeds 
they  give  an  account.    His  death  occurred  in  1851. 

23* 
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ttOmtXwkWUB^nfon  JX  an  Ainerinin  writer  and  aitii^t,  chiefly  dlftingnl^hed  for  his 
cflurtji  to  iP  I'tratt*  and  popalanze  the  history  of  the  United  State*,  For  thi-  par- 
ptt'V  hi«  "  Ft(-i«l  Iknik  of  tiiv  Revolutiua"  ii^  a  mo»t  admirable  and  valuable  K'ork. 
Mr.  L4l«^ln:;  i«  the  author  of  many  other  works  iu  American  his^tory,  of  no  incon- 
mlf'aUIr  merit, 

JliMkJt'jt.u\a.j  \TfifjmaM  IiiiU*i»(iton—Lord),  a  distinguished  Eu^'li^^h  writer  and  statc»- 
muii,  N^'Ui^  Ixirn  io  1MK>.  Ills  principal  writings  are '^'Mi^cciloueoa^  E^^aye,"  cai:^ 
trioQied  cUiedy  to  tUv  i-Aiihburgh  liccUtc,  ''Lays  of  Ancient  Rome/' and  the  "His- 
tory of  Eni^iaiid,'*  which  he  uid  not  live  to  flni>h.  Ho  was  eminent,  al«>,  &«  a  i^peaker 
and  <l<'l>ai(*r,  and  in  Pailiamenl  wai  a  vigorous  advocate  of  liberal  mea^arc^.  Ha 
died  in  18o9. 

IHc  Lallan  kImmo,  an  American  poet,  bom  in  Maine,  iu  1806.  Hi^  chief  pabiicationa 
arc  •*  The  Tail  of  the  Indian,  '  "  The  Year,  and  other  Poem*,"  and  '•  Mount  Aabam, 
and  otlier  roem:«."  The  vensc*  entitled  **  New  £n;:iaad*»  Deatl,"  and  the  "Death 
of  NaiK)leon,"  have  been  very  exten<*ively  publi^hed  ami  nad.  • 

nialioii  iP/tilip  Jlturtj—lAtrd).  an  En;:li>h  his^torian,  bom  iu  ISllj.  His  works  in- 
clude a  "Life  of  Beliwirin*,*'  *' Llistory  of  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain/' 
and  ••  liiftory  of  Eu;;laad  from  Ji  •  Peaec  of  Utrecht/'  Lord  Mahon's  style  i»  acca- 
rate  and  clear,  and  thcnarrati\  :  \»  eiuiple  and  lucid,  pvin^,  without  exap^^eration  or 
prejudice,  a  truthful  account  of  all  the  various  eveutj«  and  pen^onajre:*  that  come 
witliin  it!«  iicope.  Ui«  account  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  Edward  ha^f  been  espe- 
cially admired. 

nierivale  (AVr.  CharltJi),  an  Eni^lish  clers;;yman  and  scholar,  especially  distinguished 
for  lii"*  **  History  of  ihc  Hoinans*,''  one  of  liie  be?«t  written  histories  of  modern  time^ 
hhowini;  a  conf^cieotioutt  fidelity  to  the  facts  elicited  by  a  careful  examinaiiun  of  all 
reliahle  aullmrilie*,  and  writier  in  a  direct,  lucid,  and  pleasing^  etyle.  The  peroral 
of  thi<*  work  hhould  precede  thi  t  of  Gibbon. 

IHlchelcC  (JuUs).  a  French  hin^lo.nani  born  at  Pari»,  in  170S.  He  has  published  ecTenl 
workH  on  historical  and  rai:«ceUaueoa9  subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
"History  of  France/'  Iii>  stylo  Is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  ori<nnaUty. 
After  the  Revolution  of  lvS30  Miihelet  held  an  important  official  position  under  the 
goveniineui,  beiii^  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  This  situation  he  Io«t, 
alter  the  coup  d't'lat  of  Louia  Nai>ole<)n,  by  rcfhsinj;  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
that  UKuriM-'r.    Since  then  he  has  lieen  busied  in  literarj*  oocupations. 

Bliddlctou  (Conyers,  IJ.lKK  a  noted  English  scholar  and  divine,  was  bom  in  1683. 
Hi"*  theolo;;ical  and  literary  controversies,  with  Bentley  and  others,  made  him  quite 
notorious,  many  of  his  views  beiiit;  re;;ardod  as  opix>sed  to  orthodox  belief.  His 
jfreat  work  it*  the  '•  Hit'tory  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullias  (Ucero,"  valuable  for  its  careltil 
research  and  judiciou>«  compilation  of  fhcts.    He  died  in  1750. 

mUer  {Tlioma»)y  au  Enirlii^h  poet  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  bom  in  1809,  and 
brought  up  a?  a  basket-maker,  with  no  literary  education  whatever;  but  some  of 
hi»  verses  happening  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  poet  Rogers,  he  received  the 
patronage  and  aid  of  that  benevolent  man.  Miller'^  descriptions  of  country  life  are 
partlcuUirly  admired.  Of  thesb,  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  "The  Village  Queen/' 
"Rural  Sketches,"  etc.,  contain  many  flue  specimens.  Miller's  other  piiblicaiiona 
arc  quite  numenJU"*,  including  several  tales  and  romances,  as  "  Fair  Ros^amond,** 
"Jane  Grey,  an  Ui-storical  Romance,"  etc.,  etc. 

milniaii  {Rev.  Henry  II.),  was  bom  in  London,  in  1791.  Ho  has  written  some  very 
bcauilfiil  dramatic  poems,  among  them  the  "Fall  of  Jero?alem,"  the  "Martyr  of 
Antioch,"  etc.  The  greatest  of  hi;*  piO!?e  writings  is  the  '*  His^tory  of  Latin  Chria- 
tlanify,"  a  niagniflceiit  work.    He  has  also  edited  Gibbon's  **  Decline  and  Fall." 

iniUou  (John),  one  of  the  most  illustrious  English  writers  and  poets,  author  of 
"  Paradine  LoHt"  (hiK  greatest  poem),  "  Paradise  Regained,"  "Lycidas,"  "  Samson 
Ajfoiii^teH,"  etc.    Ills  prose  writings  are  numerous  and  valuable,  among  which  are 
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the  "Defenpe  of  the  People  of  Enj^laud/^  the  "  Hiptory  of  EuglaDd,'^  and  many 
]K)Iitical  pamphlet?  aud  tract*.  Milton  was  forelp:n  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  wrote  the  able  state  papers  which  were  issued  under  the  eignature  of  the  Lord 
Protector.  This  distinguished  man  died  in  lt>74,  at  the  age  of  i^ixty-six.  The  clofe 
of  his  life  was  rendered  very  unhappy  by  the  destruction,  under  Charles  II.,  of  that 
political  system  to  which  he  was  so  fondly  attached,  by  domestic  troubles,  and, 
eaddent  of  all,  by  blindness.  Yet  it  was  during  these  years  that  he  produced  the 
works,  which  h^ve  given  him  an  undying  fiime.    He  died  in  1674,  in  his  66(h  year. 

mtford  ( inz/iom),  was  bom  in  London,  in  1744,  and  educated  in  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, lie  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  His  "  History  of 
,  Greece,"  published  between  1808  and  1818,  gave  him  a  reputation  for  scholarship, 
critical  research,  and  literary  ability.  "This  great  work,"  Chancellor  Kent  re- 
marks, "  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy,  freedom,  and  trustworthiness.  Its  author 
does  not  scruple  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  to  paint  the  stormy  de- 
mocracies of  Greece  in  all  tijeir  grandeur  and  in  all  their  wretchedness.'*'  Died  1827. 

Illontsomery  {James)^  a  British  poet  of  distinction,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1771, 
and  died  in  1S54.  His  poems,  while  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  are  charac- 
terized by  graceful  diction,  picturesque  description,  and  earnestness  of  thought. 
The  "World  Before  the  Flood,"  '*  Greenland,"  the  "  West  Indies,"  and  the  *'  Peli- 
can Islam], "  are  the  longest  of  these  poems.  Many  of  his  smaller  poems,  as  "  The 
Grave,"  "  The  Common  Lot,"  as  well  as^  his  sacred  poetry,  have  been  much 
admired. 

motley  {John  Lothrop),  an  eminent  American  historian,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1814,  and  educated  at  Harvard  University.  His  fame  was  achieved  by  the  pub- 
lication, in  1856,  of  the  "  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  a  most  able 
work  both  as  to  matter  and  style.  No  course  of  historical  reading  can  be  complete 
without  it.    He  has  also  written  the  ♦'  History  of  the  United  Netherlands." 

Nlebulir  {Barthold  Georg\  one  of  the  most  acute  critics  and  historians  of  modem 
times,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in  1776.  He  showed,  even  in  his  early  years,  a  very 
remarkable  aptitude  for  learning,  and  is  said  to  have  mastered  twenty  languages 
before  the  age  of  thirty.  He  held  several  appointments  under  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, subsequently  entered  the  civil  service  of  Prussia,  and,  in  1810,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  From  1816  to 
1823,  he  represented  the  Prassian  government  at  Rome,  and  during  his  residence 
in  that  city  embraced  every  opportunity  to  continue  his  researches  into  the  ancient 
hit^tory  of  the  Romans.  His  "Roman  History"  waa  published  between  1811  and 
1832.  Nlebuhr  changed  materially  the  views  of  historians  as  to  the  character  ^f 
early  Roman  history ;  and  his  labors  have  been  continued  by  Arnold  and  Mommsen 
in  recent  years.    He  died  in  1831. 

Palfrey  iJofin  Oorham),  was  bora  in  Boston,  in  1796,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  which  institution  he  vns  afterward  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. Hlii  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  ClkHstianUi/  and  on  the  Hebrew  Seriptttree, 
as  well  as  his  numerous  literary,  historical,  and  political  discourses,  were  highly 
commended.  His  groat  work,  the  "  History  of  New  England,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1858,  has  been  universally  approved  aud  admired  for  its 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  Puritan  character,  its  accuracy  of  statement,  and  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  Its  style. 

Pardoe  (Miss  Julia),  an  English  authoress  of  considerable  celebrity.  'Her  writings 
are  very  numerous,  consisting  principally  of  work-?  of  fiction.  **  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  is  a  most  Interesting  work.  In 
relation  to  which  H.  T.  Tnckernian  remarks,  "  Mlas  Pardoe^e  pictures  of  French 
history  are  as  charming  as  a  novel." 

Partou  iJames\  was  bora  In  England,  in  18S2.  but  has  resided  in  New  York  sinco 
1826.    He  has  written  eeyeral  excellent  biographies,  otJSdrace  Oreeley  (1855),  Aaron 
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Burr  (1857),  Andrew  Jaekmm  (I860),  Bet^jamui  FiramlUn  (1864),  besides  *■  Qeo^nJ 
Botler  in  New  Orleans'*  (lH(j2).  BiacontrilNitionA  to  varioa»  liieFury  periodicml»are 
Tcry  numcroot.  Mr.  Parton'a  etylo  is  forcible,  and  ino»t  of  his  writings,  partioa- 
larly  the  *'  Life  and  Time*  of  Aaron  Burr/*  have  acquired  verj  considerable  popn- 
larily. 

Plato,  a  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  the  most  illnstrioae  of  ihe  pnplU  of  Soc^ 
rates,  and  founder  of  the  Academic  school,. over  which  he  presided  at  Athens  for 
more  than  forty  yetfiL  He  died  about  MS  B.C.,  in  his  cightj-flrBt  year.  Hie  wort?, 
which  are  written  in  the  form  of  dialoKues,  in  imitation  of  hie  master,  Socrates^ 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  highly  praised  by  ancient  critics  for  the  sweetneee  and 
beauty  of  their  style.    On  this  account  ho  was  styled  by  some  The  AtksniOH  Bee. 

Platarcli  was  a  native  of  Chnronea,  in  Boeotia,  and  studied  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics at  D«  I  phi.  After  travelling  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  The  Empentr  Tr^an  so  highly  esteemed  him  that  he  nrnde  him 
con«ai.  and  appointed  him  governor  of  a  province.  After  Trajan's  death,  he  retained 
to  C'lioeronea,  where  he  composed  most  of  his  worics,  among  them  hie  **  Lives  of 
Celebrated  Men/'  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work  which  we 
have  received  from  the  ancients.    Plutarch  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  a.i>.  140. 

Pff«scoiC  (Wil^icn  JI.),  a  distinguished  American  historian,  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Ma»s.,  in  1796,  and  was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Prescott,  of  revolutionary  bmc. 
His  principal  works  arc  the  ''Hii*tor7  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,'*  **The  OunqDe^t 
of  Mexico,"  '*  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  the  "Hlstoiy  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  IL* 
The  last-mentioned  work  ho  did  not  11%'e  to  finish,  dying  in  1838.  These  varkma 
productions  constitnte  a  splendid  contribution  to  English  literature.  The  materials 
for  their  composition  were  collected  with  the  meet  laborious  researdi,  and  have 
been  arranged  with  very  great  Judgment  and  skill,  whUe  their  style  is  a  model  for 
elegance  and  correctness.  Though  in  afluent  circamatances,  and  affected  ftom 
early  manhood  with  blindness,  Mr.  Prescott  labored  in  his  literary  undertakings 
with  indefatigable  indai>try,  and  accomplished  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  mo$t 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  faculty.  His  high  moral  worth,  amiable  diepoeition, 
and  geniality  of  manncre,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of  friends. 

B«ed  il/enry),  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1808,  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
lh29,  but  soon  relinquished  it  to  take  the  position  of  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  service  of  which  institution  he  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  perished  in  the  ill- fated  Art^ie  in  1854,  on  his  return  from  a  viMt  to 
England.  His  works,  which  were  prepared  for  publication  by  his  brother,  William 
•  B.  Reed,  include  '* Lectures  on  English  literature,"  "Lectures  on  the  British 
Poets,'*  and  "Lectures  on  EngHi^h  History  and  Tragic  Poetry,  as  illustrated  by 
Siiakspcarc.'*  These  writings  evince  a  high  degree  of  literaiy  attainment  and  cul- 
ture. 

Robertson  (TTiZ/tom),  a  celebrated  historian,  was  bom  hi  Scotland,  In  llSl,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  "History  of  Scotland''  was  published 
in  1759,  and  received  with  lavor  and  applause.  In  1769,  appeared  hia  "  History  of 
Charles  V.,*'  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value,  and,  in  1777,  the  "  History  of 
America.'*  In  all  these  works,  Robertson  displayed  great  skill  in  the  arrangement 
and  geiu'ral  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  impartiality  and  accuracy  in  hie  state- 
ments. Their  style  hai*  a  clearness,  ease,  and  dignity,  which  give  to  them  a  peculiar 
charm.    He  died  in  1793. 

Roicera  (^*>amue[),  an  English  poet,  chiefly  noted  as  the  author  of  "Pleasures  of 
Memoiy,"  a  very  beautiful  and  highly-Anisbed  poem,  although  somewhat  deficient 
in  energy.  His  other  writings  include  "The  Voyage  of  Columbus,"  and  "Italy," 
the  latter  a  blank-ven^e  account  of  the  author's  travels  in  that  country,  interypcr«^ 
with  descriptions  of  scenery,  people,  places,  with  various  allusions  to  historical  in- 
cidents of  an  interesting  character.     This  poem  oonUins  many  fine  passages. 
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Samael  Rogers  was  a  man  of  a  highly  cultivated  ta»te ;  he  pnrsncd  literatnrc  as  an 
bmatear,  befog  very  wealthy,  and  was  noted  for  his  genial  social  qnalities  and  his 
practical  benevolence.    He  died  in  1855,  aged  93  years. 

Rollin  (CAaries),  a  French  historian  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  bom  in  Paris,  in 
1G61.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and,  in  1694,  was  appointed  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  His  *' Ancient  History,"  published  in  1788,  soon  became 
widely  popular,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  Voltaire  called  it  *'  the 
best  compilation  that  had  appeared  in  any  language.'^  While  it  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses great  merit  as  a  compilation,  and  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  work,  it 
cannot  be  commended  fur  entire  accuracy  of  statement,  and  is  almost  entirely  with- 
out critical  acumen.  In  1738,  RoUin  published  a  history  of  Rome,  which  attained, 
comparatively,  but  little  circulation.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  *'  Study  of  the 
BeUes-Lettres."    His  death  occurred  In  1741. 

Rnasell  ( WiUiam  IT.),  a  distinguished  correspondent  of  the  London  Times^  first  bo- 
came  noted  for  his  description  of  scenes  and  incidents  counected  with  the  Crimean 
War.  He  afterward  wrote  ''  My  Diary  in  India  in  the  years  1858^60,*'  in  which  ho 
gives  pen-pictures  of  scenes,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Indian  mutiny.  In  1861-2,  he 
travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  both  North  and  South,  to  collect  infor- 
mation In  relation  to  the  great  civil  war  then  raging,  and,  in  1863,  published  *'  My 
Diary  North  and  South.''  He  lias  written  many  other  books,  on  various  subjects, 
which  have  been  highly  commended. 

Seott  (<SSr  TFo^/er),  was  born  in  Edlnbni)?h,  August  15th,  1771.  After  graduating  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  In 
1805,  he  published  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  a  poem  which  at  once  estab- 
lii^hed  his  literary  reputation.  Between  this  year  and  1810,  appeared  in  succession 
*'Marmion,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Rokeby,"  and  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
poems  which,  from  their  spirited  lavgnage  and  Imagery,  and  the  romantic  charac- 
ter of  their  subjects,  soon  became  widely  popular.  It  was,  however,  by  his  novels 
that  Scott  gained  his  greatest  fame.  The  first  of  these,  "  Waverley,"  appeared  iu 
1814,  and  was  followed  rapidly  by  the  others  of  the  series  during  the  succeeding 
seventeen  years.  The  author  for  a  considerable  time  concealed  his  name,  and  was 
generally  designated  as  the  '^  Great  Unknown."  He  died  in  1882.  The  character 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  kind,  genial,  manly,  and  conscientious,  was  as  worthy  of  ad- 
miration as  his  writings. 

Sbakspeare  (William)  was  bom  at  Stratfurd-on-Avon,  in  1564.  At  first  an  actor,  he 
soon  became  a  writer  of  dramas,  and  his  productions  rapidly  gained  him  general 
popularity  and  the  favor  of  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  and  the  nobility.  His  plays  are 
very  nnmeroas,  embracing  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  are  upon  historical 
and  miscellaneous  subjects^,  All  attest  the  wondei'ful  genius  of  the  poet,  and  are 
universally  recognized  as  possessing  a  higher  degree  of  merit,  both  in  poetic  and 
dramatic  excellence,  than  any  other  known  compositions  of  the  kind.    Died  1616. 

Sleonmej  (Lydia  H.\  an  American  poetess,  bom  in  Connecticut,  in  1791.  She  dis- 
played at  an  early  age  the  literary  talents  for  which  she  was  afterward  so  highly 
distinguished.  Her  first  publication  was  made  In  1815,  after  which,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  her  pen  was  never  at  rest,  she  having,  during  this  period,  published  fifty-six 
books,  besides  contributing  more  than  two  thousand  articles  to  various  periodical!!. 
She  has  been  called,  with  considerable  propriety,  '*  The  American  Hemans."  Her 
death  occurred  in  1865. 

Smedlej  {Edward)^  an  English  writer  of  considerable  ability,  bora  in  1789.  His 
chief  writings  are  a  "  History  of  France,"  *'  Sketches  from  Yenntian  History," 
*^  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  of  France,"  besides  several  poems,  principally 
on  subjects  drawn  from  sacred  history.    He  died  in  1886. 

Smltli  {WUliam^  LL.D.)^  a  celebrated  English  scholar  and  author,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, in  1814.    He  has  edited  several  classical  dictionaries,  which  have  been  highly 
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CMinrafndod  for  their  accuracy  and  critical  research,  aleo  a  **  Dlctioiiary  of  the 
Bihlo/'  the  merits  of  which  arc  courlderod  to  traiii^cend  those  of  any  preT{ofa9  work 
of  the  kind  ptibUphcd.  He  has  altK>  edited  several  cl&Mlca]  text 'bookSf  and  writ- 
ti'ti  a  5mal]tfr  lii»t4>Ty  of  Greece,  besides  compiling  some  other*  of  the  8btdmt9 
Setiet  of  HiftorUs,  recently  repablished  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Smith'v  merits 
an  a  pliilolo^i!«t  and  historian  arc  considered  equal  to  those  which  he  andoabtedly 
po!'!*i'!>i<C!*  &*  a  clBs:*ical  f^cholar  and  critic 

Smytli  ( \V%Uiam\  a  dl»tingni»>hcd  Bnglit-h  historian,  was  bom  in  1T86,  aod  educated 
ill  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  afterward  appointed  Profesfior  of 
Modorn  Ui»tory.  His  lectures,  which  have  been  published,  show  very  f^reat  re- 
search, as  well  as  philosophical  acnteness.  The  most  generally  read  are  the 
"Lectures  on  Modem  Hitttory,"  and  the  *' Lectures  on  the  French  Revolntioa/^ 
Ho  died  in  lh49. 

Southcy  {Robert),  a  celebrated  Ens^llsh  poet,  was  bom  in  Bristol,  in  1774,  and  died  in 
ls<3.  One  of  his  first  publisihcd  pjems  was  *'Wat  Tyler,*^  a  production  which, 
after  be  had  changed  his  political  opinions,  he  would  gladly  have  suppressed.  Its 
ener;ry,  and  bold  vindication  of  liberal  sentiments  and  popular  freedom,  howeTer, 
make  il  perhaps  in  England  the  most  generally  popular  of  his  writings.  His  other 
proiluciioni)  include  ''  Thalaba,^'  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  various  other  poems,  most  of 
\^hicU  hhow  coni^idcrablo  fluency  of  expression,  refinement  of  taste,  and  liveliness 
of  fancy ;  but  are  deficient  in  spirit,  vigor  of  imagination,  and  power  of  Invention, 
M  hicli  are  the  characieriHtics  of  poetic  genius.  Southey  received  a  pension  from  the 
English  government  in  18i)7,  and  sub«cqueutly  was  made  Poet-Laureate.  Hia  prose 
writing!*  are  alt«o  quite  numerous. 

Stono  ( }yi//iam  L.),  an  American  Journalist  and  author  of  high  rank.  He  wan  bom 
in  New  York  State,  in  17{i3,  commenced  life  as  a  printer,  and  subsequently  edited 
Journals*  In  Ilnd^on,  Albany,  and  Hartford.  In  1821,  he  became  editor  of  the  Commer- 
cial AUrtrd^ier  of  this  city,  and  thus  continued  till  hie  death  in  1B44.  His  published 
worki*  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  highly  valued  for  their  historical  accuracy  and 
rcj«earch,  a?  well  ai*  for  the  elegance  of  their  style.  Among  them  may  be  particnlarly 
mentioned  '^Lifu  of  Joseph  Bi-ant,  including  the  Border  Wars  of  the  American 
Kcvo.iuion,"  "Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket,"  "Letters  on  Free  Masonry,"  and 
"Talei*  and  Sketches."  In  personal  character  he  was  genial  and  benevolent,  kind 
and  con»>idcraie  to  all,  giving  his  warm  and  earnest  support  to  every  religious  and 
philanthropic  object. 

Story  (,/(><7>A,  Z,L./>.),  the  eminent  American  Jurist,  w-as.  bora  in  Massachusetts,  in 
ITTtK  He  \va^  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801,  served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the 
le;;irlature  of  his  native  State,  and  in  ISU  was  appointed  by  President  Madit>on 
aM-iK-ittte-jusiice  of  the  Supremo  Court,  which  office  ho  continued  to  fill  lill  his 
death,  in  1845.  Ills  legal  treatises  have  had  a  very  high  reputation  lx>th  in  this 
country  and  England.  Lord  Brougham  pronounced  him  "  the  first  Jurist  living." 
Ill;*  mipceilaneoui*  writing?  arc  ali»o  quite  numerous. 

Strickland  (.I^/z/a).  an  EngUi^h  authoress,  bom  in  1806.  Her  first  publications  were 
poetical,  and  these  were  followed  by  several  works  of  fiction.  She  is,  however, 
best  Itnown  by  her  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
with  Anecdotes  of  their  Conrt^."  The  interesting  details  and  picturesque  style  of 
this  work  have  made  it  a  very  general  favorite.  She  has  also  written  "  Lives  of  the 
Queeuf  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  witJi  the  Royal  Succos^ion 
of  Great  Britain,"  and  "Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England,"  containing  the 
livoj*  of  William  Rufus,  Edward  V.,  and  Edward  VI.  Miss  Strickland's  carefhl 
reseai-ch  haw  made  her  hi>»torlcal  compilations  the  reposiroriea  of  much  new  and 
vahiablo  information,  while  her  deep  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of  her  biographies 
has  rendered  those  works  eKceedingly  interesting. 

Tacltn*  iCaiug  Comeiiw),  a  oelebrattii  Latin  historian,  bom  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
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DariD^  the  reign  of  Vespaeian  he  was  promoted  to  varioas  offices  of  dignity  andcr 
the  govemmeQt,  and  during  several  Bacceeding  reigus  he  continaed  to  receive  the 
Mendly  patronage  of  the  emperor.  He  afterward  became  the  intimate  l^iend  of  the 
yonnger  Pliny,  several  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  The  principal  work* 
of  Tacitus  now  extant  are  the  "  Annals,''  which  give  the  history  of  £ome,  from  thd 
death  of  Augut^tus  to  the  death  of  Nero  (some  portions  of  this  work  are,  however, 
lost) ;  the  **  Uii«tories,"  which  embrace  the  period  from  Oalba  to  Nerva;  the  *^Life 
of  Agricola,"  and  the  '*  Manners  of  the  Germans."  The  style  of  these  writings  is 
picturesque  and  energetic,  bat  very  concise.  The  characters  ate  ielincatcd  with 
peculiar  graphic  force.  Tacitus  was  also  distinguished  as  an  orator.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  as  well  as  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

TennyMon  iAlSrtdCi^  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  poets,  wos  born  in 
1310.  His  chief  productions  are  "In  Memoriam,''  "Maud,"  "The  Idyls  of  the 
King,"  and  **  Enoch  Arden."  Some  of  his  minor  poems  are  very  widely  popular. 
In  1850,  he  sacceeded  Wordsworth  as  Poet-Laureate.  His  poetry  is  characterized 
by  beaaty  of  thought  and  imagery,  elegance  and  simplicity  of  diction,  with  great 
skill  in  Tereiflcatlon,  while  in  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  his  poems  he  dis- 
plays a  marked  originality. 

Tbackeray  {mUiam  M.),  a  noted  English  novelist  and  satirist,  was  born  in  Cal-, 
cmta,  in  1811,  his  father  being  at  that  time  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  On  the  death  of  his  fother,  hi  1818,  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  edu- 
cated in  C&mbridge  University.  He  first  studied  to  become  an  artist,  bat  soon  took 
to  literature,  contributing  to  the  magazUies  under  the  name  of  Michael  Angela 
TUmarsh.  Under  this  name  he  published  "  The  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  and  other 
works.  His  most  popular  novels  are  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Henry  Esmond,"  and  "  The 
Newcomes."  He  also  wrote  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  the  "English 
Humorists"  and  the  "Four  Georges."  These  works  show  a  wonderftal  power 
of  deHneation,  but  are  too  caustic  in  their  satires  upon  the  weaknesses  of  hu- 
man nature  to  attain  a  very  wide  popularity.  His  death  occurred  suddenly  in 
1863. 

dlilers  {Louis  Adolphe),  a  French  historian  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  179T,  at  Mar- 
seilles. He  first  gave  his  attention  to  Journalism,  and  attained  considerable  dis- 
tinction as  a  political  writer.  On  the  publication  of  his  "  History  of  the  French 
Bevolution,""  he  at  once  became  celebrated,  and  by  the  large  proceeds  of  the  work, 
was  rait^ed  to  comparative  affluence.  Some  years  aitervt'ard  (1846)  he  published  the 
"Consulate  and  Empire/^  considered  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works  of  modem 
times.  "M.  Thiers  held  several  high  popitione  under  Louis  Philippe,  being  twice 
pn*micr.  and  a<7!iin  summoned  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  1848;  but  he  was  banished 
in  1851,  after  the  covp  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  Is,  at  the  present  time  (1871) 
at  the  head  of  the  French  government. 

Verplaiick  (GaHan  C.)  waa  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1786,  ond  ediKated  at 
Columbia  College.  He  very  early  acqnired  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
taste,  and  his  fir^t  publication  was  an  address  delivered  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1815.  In  18S8,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Dincaursw  and  Addr€s»es  on 
Variofu  Sutffects^  and,  between  1814  and  1846,  completed  a  valuable  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare.  For  eight  years,  from  1825,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  city  of 
New  York.    He  died  in  18T0. 

Webster  (Ikinid)^  the  celebrated  American  statesman  And  orator,  was  bom  in  New 
Hampshire,  In  1789.  After  graduating  from  Dartmouth  College,  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1806.  In  1818,  he  became  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  A'om  that  time  until  his  death,  in  ISSS,  was  almost  nninterroptedly  in 
the  public  service,  as  a  member  of  Congress  or  a  cabtnet  officer.  In  184-2,  while 
SecBetary  of  State,  under  President  Tyler,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  with  England, 
by  which  the  nortbeasteni  bonndAry  qneethm  wae  tettled.     Hie  great  omti^na 
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may,  it  has  bcca  thongrht,  claim  a  IkvoraUe  compariM>n  with  even  the  most  biil> 
Hant  of  ancient  time«.    He  dltxl  in  1893. 

mrillla  KNoUiatdd  r\  an  American  writer  and  Jonmalist,  was  bom  in  Maine,  in  1S0& 
He  gradoaUHl  from  Yale  College,  where  he  had  already  won  confiderable  repntation 
as  a  poet.  Hie  mo»t  admired  writlDgv  are  "  Letters  From  Under  a  Bridge*,"  "-  Ink- 
lings of  AdTcntnre,"  and  the  "  Sacred  Poem?.''  In  connection  with  Geoi?>e  P.  Mor- 
ris he  edited  for  many  years  tbe  lloau  Jotvnal,  a  periodical  difilnj^itOied  for  its, 
literary  merit    He  died  at  Idlewild,  a  romantic  retreat  near  Newbnrgh,  in  1867. 

Xenoplioii)  a  celebrated  general  and  historian  of  antiqalty,  was  born  at  Athois, 
445B.C.  lie  displayed  his  talents  as  a  general  in  the  famons  "Retreat of  thcT^o 
Thonsand/'  after  which  he  served  nnder  Agesilans,  the  Spartan  general,  fighting 
at  Curonea  against  hi»  own  conntiyroen,  for  he  had  been  previoosly  banit^hed  from 
Athens.  lie  \*  f>nppoKed  to  have  died  at  Corinth,  In  859  B.a  His  chief  writ  tugs  arc 
the  Anab'aH*^  in  which  he  giyes  an  acconnt  of  tbe  expedition  of  Cyms  and  the 
Retreat,  a  HUttory  qf  Grefce,  the  Cyropo'dia^  and  the  MetnorabUia^  or  Jieooileetions^ 
of  Socrates,  wliose  pupil  he  was  ft-om  a  very  early  age. 
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ri:\rllt   VI.   pnoKS   IiY  A  PRVOTICMj  TEACHKR. 


A  Gramniar-Soliool  History  of  the  Uiiitcd  States. 

IW  John  J.  AM»r.ii'^>x.  A.M.,  late  I'rinciii'if  of '(irtij^iftAi*  Scbtvjl  N"t 
.'il,  N«  w  York  City;  Autlior  of  a  3Uniial  orG'encAl  IILHtorv,  A  Picto- 
rial S<'lH»nl  Ili-i  )ry  of  the  United  Slute^  etc,  etc     lilusti^Kd   with 
morv  tl>;in  40  Maps.     KJino.    iJoS  pagi'd. 

Cn\nuT}ri*Tjr  Pr^TrKF-*— 1.  The  narrative  Is  written  x»««h  j^r^at  rl-^-'-  -  mod 
c<>i.<  :»« ti<  »".  fti.il  l«»  bro  ijlit  cl-nvii  ft)  th.'  pre-tenl  time.  8.  Urii'iip^rtJiit  I^nt:'•J^  atr  tsa- 
I  linly  j>:n.Uod,  or  otJ-y  liirliU-ii'ii  It  Alliidrd  to.  3.  The  hi^t«»^T  and  tl.f  jr- "^-ta;  ..v  arc 
tutulji  t.>j' lU'T.  4.  The  book  ii»  fully  i'uppliud  with  Maps,  and  the  lo- at.i>n  o.  cviry 
pUit  «■  meiitit'ii'd  '.!«  arrurat«'\v  ^ho\vfl.  5.  All  thi'  propi-r  nnnu*»*  are  accin-a:el>  pnn  '.nti^-c 
In  r'MiiK  -tlon  with  the  iiimii-h  a-  th«\v  <vN"iir.  6.  Thi*  plan  atftnlH  freq'iei.i  nvn  «y»»«*::':tt''.« 
nU'w?  by  t*  pi«  •«.  7.  Two  ci  tirrly  diirvront  P<?ts  of  iiue<Ji<  ru»  nm  thn>n:rh  :*h*  h- ok 
!^.  It  (OI.talIJ^  the  Coi  ^tiInt;o^  of  the  Viiltod  t>!.ili"i,  wllh  full  exj  lanatinns  ai.u  «•.*-*- 
exrni-e-".  i).  It  ci'utaitijt  \\  ;i"hiiu'io!j'e  ran-well  Addre***.  10.  It  corita:n;»,  at  iht*  cli*r 
of  tin*  book,  a  CiWiiplete  r»-»«./.f''  ol  the  whnle  hi^-lory,  aiTMU^^C'd  fur  topirjil  statlj  and 
H't  i'f\'U)ii.    11.  It  eol.tiirH  but  JW^  p-iire^.     li.  It  ii<  Fold  nt  a  iiu>tlerat>»  piiLe. 

v.'/  /I  A'«.Vr.%  ft  ''i'lr  fJm'  t*  i  .n  icho  arf  tirdi  if  Ihf  runf'fr  Of/w  H-tori  s  r.f  ntr 
f^nf'lf  I  t\<>i  huftlif  in  t'jr  ,  a,./  <l,<\r<  a  l/Ook  irif/t  Hhi^h  t/i**/  can  product  saii^jUx'Cuty 
Tf^'/iV^,  il  i'i  (ittti  (I'utt  f/tiv  not  A'  n  i'l  (xacity  m^tt  (/ttir  icaiti'9. 


Di:r\i;r3iKNT  of  Pciutc  Ix.stiu  ci h>n. 

**  I  li:i\e  r'ln'fulh' rvJimii.rd  .\r'b'ri-ouV  lli^tiirlt?.  ttilopt''«i  by  »he  BiJird  of  K.  ••i.  .:•  n 
jiTirl  ij-rd  in  iL'-  I'.i'  lir  Si'iooi^  nl  mi-  cltN.ainl  <h»vrl,ili\  iniuinciui  ihem  to  the  !•..    ra.;"i 
n  ..ii  1  "[  !■  K  .n  t«-  .md  "^  '.  ■  1  I'tV.'  I'-',  !is  wfil  jidnpioil  to  iho  pii'po-i'-^  uf  in-rr.ui]  ;.  m  » 
tl.i--  br-iiirii  ul  »t.-.d\,  ur.d  as  t'\(  el  out  and  coniprelu-n-ive  (•••inpeiuliuni*  of  ili-*       t  -iu^ 
c\^Ilt^<d  h.-'(ii>."  .         ij.  Sj.  lt-VM).\LL,  ^'./>7  <y' .s  ./-..►i, 

•' Ai 'lii-nif-.  lli««!«vrle>i  have  b  en  in  n?e  in  the  (Jramin  ir  Svhnol-*  of  tin-  ci:y  fr.>:n  :be 
d'lfe  nf  11,1  ir  p.i^.ii  i:  (>i..  uii.l.  .1^  fir  ^i-  I  know,  have  i^'wr  .  th"  h-.^'iie.-t  (ii*,'ret'  of  -  f:>'ao- 
tioii.  '[',v\  .iM'wi.  It  n  inn  <)''a'-,  ruiu-l!»e  ^!\l'^  aiv  uiiii'''j.i  ly  accumre,  nud  a>  ':.•  i  in 
e.\fr«i«»«'-  wl.if  ii  oi.lv  a  pnu  "<■.!  t-  ;i'  luT  could  ha\e  cou-triieif<l.  and  \\hi  h  :i.-ik  •  i  .-m 
t"\.i;;.'  ■!  *  (  ,<Uf  Mti/iUul<.  Ti.i'\  can  bcorcilv  t^nl  to  p'--\i'  act  <-|)ra''le  wt«<'*.'\  i-- j  -j. -j. 
CA\:\  'iKd.'"  ■  llK.NltY  KIDDLH,  .{-"'t  c^-./// t/  >v  *^^. 

J\t>'n  Fij !»,'»>  ct'ti  P/iiu  in  u'<f  of  Grammar  .SA^vV*  i/*  /he  Cit^iif  Xttf  Yr*rk, 

**\Ve  }»r<*  u^.iu'  \n('.ri-oT."«i  ll-ii>:ia*  In  our  ••ehool- wiln  eomplt-ie  Hncce-s.".  ForcliJ^i*- 
rr(  "i  111  '■  i<  ..•  n  •!  ''v  an',  we  b-  wi  vc,  t^ijM_'ru»r  lo  aii>  uiht-r  vs«>rk»  ou  the  subject  i^ith 

\\l.uh^\e  iiT  actii.auitt  d."  • 

Di  r.'.nTMENT  o»  Public  iNPrnroTiov. 

>''/-  thif>  nffenTx  Off>cp,  P.rrv>\'>fn. 
"Thi  i^-  »o  rertif^- That  I  •  •>  wll  nennaint«'d  with  Vndrrsturs-  Iii*(OMe-.  tin-y  h  i^■I■l-.^ 
b<^»"n  in  ;!.''  I'lil..  •  "i  li  il-  >J  :■»  i  iry  tiaritiij  the  la-l  tJi'ee  yeait^.  .AMit  baxjrj  fe-'u  a 
\aii>:,\  (il  \\<"U>  Ml  til"  >  I'll  lM"!ed  lirn',  I  am  coninliMit  iliai  Anoek."'ON''*  an*  (I'-eid^^^iiv 
tbe  i -■»!  1<T  •  ■-  ID  iM  .:i-t  Ii  ':«'i!.  They  i,'ive  the  t' acher  jnt^t  the  aicj  li  •  no.  us  to 
prodi.  i'  ^•.^i-t-l'  •.•>■>  r  ^.i  l-.  ami  1  Iherclore  j;i\e  thrin  \\\\  niupialiiicd  rei-onutKii.-ii'li^ii  "" 

J.  W.' m  i.KLKY.  S'qn  ,\f  .^.'hx^jK,' 
*•  Mr.  A'le'd'i.t.  I  ,~   I  thiik.  found  th'»  golden  mean  in  nearly  every  featnnMhat  shoald 
rliara-  h'r./f   \  i  .-.i-  ."a-  r   iiooi  m-iuiw" 

*  JAMi:s  CIiriKSIIANK,  M.v.vV  Sup  tqf  School*, 

I'. '  • ,  f/i'-  P.-i'..  /'/  i.'s  (f  /',.   (frnmutar  Sc^ivo'k  in  t/u.  i'lttj  of  JiroAhjn^ 
"|.  «'i  .I'".  •J'- n  ••a-;it>*.  Ji.'i'r  n-rj4  .\:.de!?»on"'<  Hi-^ii^nci  in  <J!Jr  srliool*  during  the  'a^t 
two  \»'it-.  t  '     ».  I    u  w  •  !  u-'  «l.  '1.     Till'  plan  i.f  in*; .•.'.'•riiui.  c«Mnl)In!Ti,r  ihi-  J"  ■>_'ih:ihy 
wlth  tlu'rli-  '"i.-.o.')  1^  11, ,•  ',.v.-,',M\  i^  ()!  .'  whieh  _'i>e->  :he  l>'»ok<  n  ilrr':  i,.  I  a^p  •Ti,,fi'{y 
o\er  the  Wi.i*;*  ol  otJi  i-au.Mo.-  ,,.,  t:i,.  >if)jt.*  -t.     i  ;icy  iiivt-  «mr  n«>ariv  co:.unoi.-i.i'iuu.' 
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